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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 1, 1833. 


MinvtEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord Dacre, from New- 
port (Monmouth) and Scone, against Slavery. By Lord 
Kine, from Kildaldy, against Coercive Measures for Ire- 
land; and from the same Place, against Tithes.—By Lord 
Kenyon, from Shipley and Windhill; and by the Earl 
of RopEN, from Stanningley,—for Limiting the Hours of 
Labour for Children in Factories.—By the Earl of Capo- 
@an, from St. Luke’s, Chelsea; by the Marquess of 
CHOLMONDELEY, from a Dissenting Congregation, West- 
minster; by the Bishop of LicuFietp and Coventry, 
from Stafford, and nine other Places; by Lord SuFFIELD, 
from Wells-on-the-Sea; by Lord pg DUNSTANVILLE, 
from Devonport, Stoke, and Plymouth; and by Lord 
Bex ey, from Oxford,—for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath. 


SP PDI CL OP DODD mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 1, 1833. 


Minutes.) Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Grote 
the Quantities of Coal and Culm Imported into London 
Since 1825; specifying the Amount of Duty paid, and dis- 
tinguishing all Municipal or Private Dues from Public 
Taxes.—On the Motion of Colonel Davies, Amount of 
Superannuation Allowances for 1852.—On the Motion of 
Mr. Gition, Account of the Crown Lands in Scotland.— 
On the Motion of Mr. FrencH, Amount of the Balance 
in the hands of the County Treasurers (Ireland) for the 
last three years.—On the Motion of Mr. WiLKs, Number 
of Cases heard and determined in the Court of Requests 
in London and Westminster, for 1851: also an Abstract of 
the Laws now in force in Jamaica relative to Churches, 
Chapels, and Missionaries. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Dyxzs, from Harrington,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath, and for Vote by 
Ballot; and from Broughton, Harrington, and other Places, 
~—for the Abolition of Slavery.—By Sir W1Lt1aM MOoLEs- 
wort, from Launceston; by Lord Esrinetfon, from 

leigh, to the same effect; and by the same NOBLB 


Hatherleigh 
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Lorp, from Collumpton, to facilitate the Recovery of 
Small Debts.—By Mr. Wiis, from the Hibernian 
‘Temperance Society, to prevent the Sale of Spirits on 
Sunday; and from Tresmere,—for the Abolition of 
Slavery.—By Mr. WiLL1AM Rocue, from Limerick, for 
the Reform of the Corporation of that. City.—By Lord 
Ropert Grosvenor, from Chester,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath. 


TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE.] Mr. 
Dykes presented a Petition from the Me- 
chanics and other Inhabitants of the Bo- 
rough of Cockermouth, praying for the 
Repeal of the Taxes upon Newspapers, — 
and all other circulating Publications. 
Mr. Aglionby expressed a hope and a 
confidence, that the present Ministers, to 
whom the country already owed so much, 
would pay an early attention to the sub- 
ject brought before the notice of the 
House by the petition; and take away 
all the taxes which pressed so heavily 
upon the circulation of knowledge. He 
was anxious that it should be effected, 
and tliat as speedily as possible, because he 
was convinced that the increase of know- 
ledge prevented the increase of crime. 
He was the more confirmed in this opinion 
by the charge, reported in a Carlisle paper, 
said to have been delivered by a learned 
Judge on the Northern. Circuit, to the 
Grand Jury. He would, if the House 
would tolerate him for a moment, read an 
extract from that charge, which he held in 
his hand. The learned Judge, after ad- 
B 





3 Taxes on 


verting to the very light calendar of crime 
which the town presented, added, “I 
should be extremely glad to ascertain 
to what cause this is owing. Your popu- 
lation is not far short of your southern 
neighbours; how is it, then, that crime is 
not so prevalent? I know that your 
police are active and indefatigable, and I 
know that your Magistrates are equally 
so, in the discharge of their duties. But 
I am more inclined to think, for my own 
part, that it is owing to the greater spread 
of knowledge among the poorer classes of 
the population.” 

Mr. Cobbett: I am decidedly for the 
repeal of this tax, because I am for a 
repeal of all taxes. But as to its being 
atax upon knowledge, and as to know- 
ledge effecting all that the hon, Mem- 
ber who has just-spoken has stated, I beg 
leave to doubt that very much. . With 
regard to the utility of what is ealled 
education in preventing the increase of 
crime, there is no Gentleman present who 
will deny, that, for the last thirty years, 


the circulation of books, pamphlets, bibles,, 


newspapers, &c., has increased ten-fold— 
and, by the bye, ’tis very strange, too, 
that with a liberal Government—a Go- 
vernment apparently anxious to promote 
education among all classes too—it is very 
strange, I say, that Acts of Parliament 
should exist prohibiting, under the se- 
verest penalties, the circulation of know- 
ledge, and the spread of that education 
which they seemed to have so much at 
heart. ’Tis very strange, I repeat, that 
under a liberal Government, as they style 
themselves, above200 persons should be in 
prison at this moment for simply assisting 
in the circulation of that knowledge. But 
as to education preventing the increase of 
crime, as the learned Judge expresses in 
his opinion, prodigious as is the reverence 
I must pay to the opinion of their Lord- 
ships—prodigious, indeed, is the reverence 
T ought to pay to the opinion of the Bench 
—when I remember a learned Judge de- 
clared to a Grand Jury in York, no later 
than the year 1819—what sort of a Grand 
Jury they could be who swallowed it, I 
shan’t say—when I find him, I say, con- 
gratulating them and the country on the 
existence of a National Debt; and telling 
them, with the gravest face, and in the 
most earnest manner, that the National 
Debt was a national blessing—it may be 
so to some; but it is one which my con- 
stituents have not the least relish for—pro- 
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digious as, Isay, myreverence for the Bench 
is, increased, too, as I say it is, by such 
doctrines, yet I cannot agree to what the 
learned Judge says about education. The 


same learned Judge subsequently de- 
livered some very extraordinary opinion 
on the law of libel in my own case.. I am 
not the person who will quarrel with him 
now for that, or impeach his legal acumen 
and knowledge. I am not, of course, a 
profound lawyer; and of law I must 
necessarily know less than he knows. I 
wish I knew nothing. But on matters of 
political economy, or of education, and 
the effects of knowledge upon crime, I am 
quite as competent to form and express an 
opinion as he is, Butit is not a-question 
of my opinion against his; it is a question 
of fact. I only repeat now, what every 
Gentleman present. knows as well as I can 
tell him, that though, for the last thirty years, 
bibles, tracts, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
penny publications have covered the entire - 
country, as a field is covered by a shower 
of snow, still the increase of crime has not 
been in the slightest degree prevented. On 
the contrary, look at the criminal records 
of the country, and see if the increase of 
crime has not gone on increasing with the 
increase of knowledge, and the circulation 
of cheap publications. Ido not mean fora 
moment, to impute the one to the other ; 
or to say that the increase of crime is 
caused by the increase of knowledge; but 
still, 1 think, it is only fair to show, that 
the increase of one does not prevent the 
increase of the other ; and that any argu- 
ment founded on that basis must be futile. 
I am for the repeal of that tax, because I 
am for the repeal of all taxes, and because 
I wish freedom for every man to think, and 
write, and speak as he pleases, subject, of 
course, to the laws on the subject. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had just 
heard an observation from the hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham, which he had frequently 
heard before in that House by those op- 
posed to the principles of education— that 
the extension of education did not prevent 
the increase of crime. A great deal had 
lately been called education, which was 
only the name of education; and if 
real education were spread among the 
people, he believed that great benefit 
would arise, and that it would have a 
great effect in preventing the increase 
of crime. He was aware that Returns 


might be referred to which showed that an 
increase of crime had taken place dur- 
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ing certain periods. The hon: Gentle- 
man, however, should consider the circum- 
stances out of which that increase had 
arisen, and that it had generally been 
found, that most of the criminals had 
been entirely uneducated. He begged 
leave, therefore, to enter his protest against 
the principle that the hon. Gentleman 
had laid down, namely, that no decrease 
of crime followed the diffusion of educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Faithful remarked, that the noble 
Lord opposite appeared to have mistaken 
the meaning of the observations offered by 
the hon. Member below him (Mr. Cobbett). 
The latter had not said, as he understood 
him, that education had no tendency to 
prevent crime, but the contrary. He (Mr. 
Faithful) was ready to acknowledge that 
education had, to a certain extent, the 
effect of preventing crime, and he had no 
doubt but a great deal of crime had been 
prevented by the extension of education 
of late years. It would, however, while 
they admitted that principle, be desirable 
to inquire into the real cause of the increase 
of crime of late. He believed, that they 
should find that the increase was attribut- 
able to the present horrible system of taxa- 
tion, and that crime would not be pre- 
vented till that system was altered. If 
an end were put to it, crime would soon 
decrease. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that he hoped, with 
reference to the taxes on knowledge, that 
the measure which he understood was in 
contemplation by his Majesty’s Ministers 
would be sufficiently extensive to give 
satisfaction to all parties. 


--Berrer OBsERVANCE OF THE SaB- 
BATH.} Mr. Littleton presented three 
Petitions from certain Inhabitants of Lon- 
don, and two from Derby, expressing 
their ‘satisfaction at the Report of the 
Committee on the subject last Sessions, 
and praying for the enactment of a law to 
enforce the better Observance of the Sab- 
bath. He would not then enter at length 
into the question; but he would observe 
that, in his own opinion, moral force would 
be quite sufficient to effect the object of 
the Petitioners. In the county which he 
represented, the Magistrates passed Re- 
solutions a few years ago, calling on 
masters to pay their men on some other 
day, so as to do away with the necessity 
of dealing on the Sabbath ; and although 
that had: not been done to such-an extent 
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Pas could have been wished, still where it 


had been done, great benefit had resulted. 
He generally employed from 100 to 200 
labourers, and he paid them ona Tuesday, 
a plan which he found prevented much of 
the dissipation and drunkenness that were 
occasioned by paying men on Saturday 
night. If gentlemen generally would use 
the influence they possessed in their own 
immediate districts, to put a stop to the 
present system, he was sure they would 
very soon see the most beneficial result. 
However, he would not be understood as 
opposed to the enactment of a law on the 
subject. In making these remarks, he 
had only endeavoured to show how far the 
necessity of such a law might be obviated 
by the force of moral agency. 

Mr. Wilks thought other means than 
legal ones should be resorted to for the 
purpose of enforcing the better observance 
of the Sabbath. He thanked the hon. 
member for Stafford for the valuable com- 
munication—the result of his personal ex- 
perience, which he had made to the House 
on the subject; and for the satisfactory 
proof he had in so far given of the little 
necessity of laws for the purpose. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Hill presented a Petition from 
Kingston-upon-Hull, praying for a due 
Observance of the Sabbath. He was 
happy to hear from the hon, Gentleman 
who intended to introduce a Bill on the 
subject, that there was no intention to 
interfere with the recreation of the lower 
classes on Sundays. The great difficulty, 
however, which the hon. Member would 
have to contend with, was to shape the 
law so as not to create feelings of hostility 
between the rich and poor. He trusted 
the hon. Member would do his best to get 
rid of that difficulty, as he would then 
promise him his most cordial support. 

Mr. Cobbett remarked that there was a 
considerable disposition on the part of 
many hon. Members in that House to re- 
move the disabilities under which the 
Jews laboured. When this bill, however, 
for promoting the better observance of the 
Sabbath, should have passed the House— 
should it so pass—it would be necessary 
to have some other bill respecting the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath by the Jews. 
Their Sabbath was on the Saturday—ours 
was on the Sunday; so that there must 
either be some change of their religion 
on being admitted within the pale of the 
— as it was called, or of ours. 

2 
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Now he, for one, was not disposed to 
change his religion, and he supposed they 
were as little disposed to change theirs. 
Well, then, there must be another law 
about the Sabbath beyond that now 
contemplated. What he had risen for, 
however, was to notice what the hon. 
Member had said about the lower orders 
—the lower orders. Now, he would be 
glad to know what was meant by that 
phrase. The clergy told them that all 
men were equal in the eyes of the Lord; 
that all men came out of the hands of the 
same Maker; and that all alike would have 
to give an account of themselves to him. 
What, then, did the hon. Member mean 
by the lower orders? If he meant that 
some were greatly and grievously oppress- 
ed by heavy and unjust taxation, while 
others almost wholly escaped, then he 
admitted that the former might with 
some propriety be denominated the lower 
classes; but if the hon. Member did not 
mean that, he was not justified in speaking 
of the labouring classes as the lower orders. 
He would never sit in that House and 
hear the industrious classes characterised 
as the lower orders. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, the hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham was always speaking of 
the disposition of the rich to oppress the 
poor. He denied that there was any such 
disposition—he denied, too, that the rich 
escaped the pressure of taxation. He was 
certainly not very rich, but he knew for 
himself, and he believed it was the same 
with the hon. member for Oldham, that 
he paid his proportion of taxation, and he 
knew of no persons who escaped. What, 
he asked were the Poor-rates, and the 
House-tax, and the other numerous taxes 
that fell upon landed property? He de- 
nied, again, the rich escaped taxation. 
[Mr. Cobbett had never said the rich 
escaped taxation.] He would be glad to 
know, then, who they were that, according 
to the hon. member for Oldham, escaped 
taxation ? Did he mean the fundholders ? 
He (Sir C. Burrell) denied that they un- 
justly escaped. They had lent their money 
to the State, and they had as much right 
to be repaid as would the hon. member 
for Oldham had he lent money on mort- 
gage. Indeed, the fallacies of the hon. 


Member were so gross and palpable, that 
they almost carried: their own refutation. 
Night after night they had heard from the 
hon. Member that the rich had no feeling 
He must deny that state- 


for the poor. 
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ment. He had been at a meeting last 
week, when what were called the rich 
had come forward most liberally in sup- 
port of the poor; and amongst those were 
noblemen, merchants, and a great many 
clergymen, both of the Church of Eng- 
land and Dissenters. He knew of a 
clergyman who had sent 1/. to Alderman 
Atkins, to be distributed among the dis- 
tressed, stating at the same time that he 
had just sent a son out into the world, 
and he never did so without giving a do- 
nation to the poor. There were in that 


‘House many most hon. Gentlemen, in 


fact there were three or four then present, 
who bore most honourable characters, 
whose grandfathers belonged to that class 
of the community alluded to as the poor. 
However, there was another class of men 
in the community, who had made their 
fortune by exciting the poorer classes 
against all those from whom they got 
their living. If any such should find their 
way into that House, they ought to be 
spurned. 

Mr. Hutt said, that he had been re- 
quested to support the prayer of the pe- 
tition, which he did with the greatest 
pleasure. He was most anxious and de- 
sirous to see the Sabbath, which ought to 
be a day of rest for all classes, properly 
and religiously observed throughout the 
country. The poor and industrious classes, 
who toiled throughout the week, were 
justly entitled to enjoy that day as a day 
of rest from their labours ; but he thought 
the laws at present in existence were quite 
sufficient for punishing the desecration of 
that day. 

An Hon. Member said, he had a very 
great respect for all classes of the com- 
munity who conducted themselves properly. 
Though he did not entertain a very high 
respect for the political opinions of the 
hon, member for Oldham, yet for that 
hon. Gentleman’s knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language he had a very high respect, 
and he would feel most particularly obliged 
to him if he would point out, or give them 
another term, in place of that which had 
displeased him—* lower orders.” 

Mr. Ruthven said, that upon no sub- 
ject more than the one now under discus- 
sion should the term “the lower orders” 
be kept out of view. In the eye of the 
Almighty there was no difference between 
the poorest of the people and the Monarch 
on the Throne. No Member of that 
House felt a greater desire to promote the 
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due and religious observance of the Sab- 
bath than he felt. The proper observance 
of that day, a day which ought to be set 
apart for rest and the exercise of religious 
feeling, harmonized all classes, and tend- 
ed, in an eminent degree, to make men 
better members of society. With refer- 
ence to the prayer of the petition itself, 
he must confess, that he felt a great ob- 
jection to harsh and severe laws, compel- 
ling the proper observance of that day 
being enforced. They ought to observe 
the sacredness of that day with religious 
feelings, which no law could create, how- 
ever severe such a law might be. He 
would call upon the clergy throughout the 
empire to set a good example to their 
flocks, and to show that religion had had 
a good effect upon those who professed to 
practise it, and that they (the clergy), by 
their preaching and living, might prove 
its good effects upon themselves. He was 
sorry to be obliged to state to the House 
that the clergy, by their conduct, had set 
a very different example from what they 
ought, and from what was expected from 
them; he might truly say, an example 
which was unworthy to be followed. 

Mr. Wilks confessed himself a strong 
advocate for the strict observance of the 
Sabbath, and therefore he most cordially 
gave the petition his support. 

An Hon. Member said, he had heard a 
great many strange arguments on this 
subject. It had been said, among other 
statements, that it was vain to introduce 
any Statute-law on the observance of the 
Sabbath at all. If this was to be carried 
to the full extent of the argument, it could 
mean neither more nor less than to say 
that all law might be dispensed with to- 
gether. This could not be a doctrine very 
likely to meet with the support of the 
House or the public. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley was anxious 
to say a few words on this very important 
subject, particularly as he had been in- 
trusted to support a petition from his own 
part of the country very much to. the 
effect of the one which had just been pre- 
sented. - No man could be more desirous 
than himself that the Sabbath should, in 
all respects, be duly observed ; but it was 
his candid opinion, that. it could not be 
‘made to be more sacredly observed by any 
‘legislative Act whatever. If an individual 
-had not a proper sense of what was due to 
-his Creator, so as to.induce him to abstain 
“from worldly pursuits and other unchristian 
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vocations on the Sabbath Day, no legisla- 
tive enactment would render him more 
attentive to his duties as « Christian. He 
agreed with what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Oldham in one respect, and 
in one respect only—namely, that if any 
legislative act were to be passed for the 
better observance of the Sabbath, it ought 
to be directed against all classes. It 
would be a most improper interference on 
the part of Parliament to enact. for one 
class of society a Statute for the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, leaving another class 
exempt. He would suggest to hon. Mem- 
bers who had thought on this subject, and 
he gave them as much credit as he took 
to himself for a real inclination to observe 
the Sabbath, that a mdst effectual way to 
inculcate a proper and regular observance 
of the Sabbath was by those who filled 
high places setting an example which 
must have its proper influence on other 
classes. The example of the higher and 
richer classes would have a great effect in 
inculcating upon other classes of society 
the proper observance of the Sabbath, and 
a much greater observance than any other 
course that could be thought of. There 
was an old Act, still in existence, to 
compel every poor man to make himself 
decent before he went to church on Sun- 
day. But there was another Act which 
prohibited barbers from shaving on a 
Sunday. The latter, however, was gener- 
ally considered to be so absurd, that it 
was never enforced. It was well known 
that a poor man could not have an oppor- 
tunity on Saturday evening of making 
himself fit to attend at a place of worship 
on a Sunday morning, and why there 


+should be a ‘law'to prevent him doing it 


on Sunday morning it was difficult to 

conceive. He doubted exceedingly the 

efficacy of any law that could be passed 

in effecting the object in question. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


EMANCIPATION oF THE JEws.]. Mr. 
Hill presented a Petition from a Congre- 
gation of Unitarian Dissenters, assembling 


for Religious Worship, in Bowle-Alley- 


Lane, praying for the removal of all 
Religious Disqualifications, still existing, 
and especially for the removal of the 
Disabilities affecting the Jews. There 
was one remark of the hon. member 
for Oldham, upon which he wished to 
observe. He understood the hon. Member 
to say, that if the Jews were admitted to 
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the same rights—or privileges and favours,’ 
as the hon. member for Oldham, whom 
he observed to be a great critic on words, 
wished them to be called—there would 
be an end to the Christian religion. But 
suppose that the Jews were relieved from 
their civil disabilities, the hon. Member 
need not change his religion, whatever 
was done in favour of the Jews, nor need 
any change take place in the Sabbath 
Day. The Jews were careful to observe 
both the Jewish and Christian Sabbath. 
He never heard of the Jews offering such 
an insult to the religious feelings of the 
country in which they happened to reside, 
as not to show all proper outward respect, 
and that was all that could be required of 
them, for the religious institutions in the 
midst of which they lived. If the hon. 
member for Oldham were to go to Turkey 
—and he should be sorry for him to go 
there, or any where else, that would take 
him away from them—he would find him- 
self obliged, by that courtesy to the opin- 
ions of others which had marked his con- 
duct through life, to observe the Friday 
with the same strictness as the Jews did 
the Christian Sunday in this country, If 
the hon. Member did so, no Imaum in 
Turkey could justly complain of him. He 
had to thank the hon. member for Old- 
ham for calling his attention to the phrase 
‘* lower classes,” which he certainly did 
not like, because it had been used to 
imply a contempt which he should be the 
most contemptible of men if he could feel. 
He had no right to put himself above the 
labouring class, as he supposed the hon. 
member for Oldham would prefer calling 
it, for he belonged to that class. He 
maintained himself by his labour, but 
he was, nevertheless, much afraid, that 
when the hon. member for Oldham came 
to discuss the burthens borne by the 
labouring class, he would not allow a poor 
lawyer to mix himself up with it. The 
prayer of this petition had his cordial sup- 
port, for he thought it a disgrace to the 
country, that every remnant of the laws 
against the religious liberty of the subject 
had not long since been swept away. 
Even yet, Dissenters were not admitted to 
the Universities without signing certain 
tests, and, although this might be thought 
a trivial evil by those who were not Dis- 
senters, he, who had sprung from a Dis- 
senting family, could assure the House 
that it was severely felt. 

Mr. Cobbeti: Sir, this is a petition for. 
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abolishing Christianity in England. Since 
this Parliament met, we have made toler- 
able progress in abolishing many excellent 
things. We began by abolishing the Com- 
mittee of Grievances ; we next abolished 
the Committee of Religion; after that we 
abolished the Committee on the Courts of 
Justice; and then we abolished the old 
practice of presenting petitions in full 
Parliament, and established a petty Par- 
liament, sitting in the middle of the day, 
for the purpose of appointing at the same 
time a Committee to take the petitions of 
the people into consideration, and order 
such parts as they chose, and not as the 
House of Commons chose, to be printed. 
That was a pretty beginning; and now 
comes this petition for oversetting the 
Christian religion. Let the hon. Gentle- 
man tell me, in what position the Courts 
of Law would be, if the Jews were eman- 
cipated? God knows, the Jews make 
free enough already, and certainly get 
more money together than any set of 
Christians. As if this were not enough, a 
clause was slipped into an Act of Parlia- 
ment a few years back to enable them to 
possess freehold property in England. It 
would not have been passed so quietly, I 
promise you, if I had been in Parliament. 
But let the hon. Gentleman, I say, tell 
me what would be our position with a Jew 
Judge upon the Bench—a blasphemer by 
profession—one who calls Jesus Christ an 
impostor? What would the hon. Member 
do with this Judge stuck-up there, to try 
aman for blasphemy? He is himself a 
blasphemer, and regularly, once a week, 
blasphemes Jesus Christ in the Synagogue, 
and once a year crucifies him in effigy. I 
understand that, to the shame of the 
benchers, one Jew is already at the bar; 
but what will the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman say if a Jew Judge is stuck up to 
try Carlile, or any other blasphemer ? 
What could there be then said about 
tithes? If the Jewish religion is as good 
as the Christian, or if the Christian 
be good for nothing, why do we maintain 
a Church Establishment? As to the 
fanatics who petition about the matter, 
they have not considered it—they know 
not what they say, nor what they pray for. 
They can never have reflected that the 
House cannot grant the prayer of this 
petition, without saying that nothing is 
blasphemy. They cannot have reflected 
that the Jews call Jesus Christ an im- 


postor, They write it in their books, they 
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pteach it in their sermons, they utter it in 
theit prayers, and they sing it in their 
psalms, which they sing loud enough to 
stun any unfortunate Christian who may 
happen to be within hearing. The hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir C. Burrell) has 
challenged me to substantiate my state- 
ménts a8 to the unequal pressure of taxa- 
tion on the rich and on the poor. That 
challenge I can easily accept. In the 
first place, however, I deny that I have 
ever desired to raise a prejudice against 
the land-owners; nay, it happens singu- 
larly enough, that I and my colleague, 
the representatives of a manufacturing 
town, in which a great cry has been raised 
for the repeal of the Corn-laws, have 
convinced the people that the Corn-laws 
ought not to be repealed until all the 
other burthens have been taken off 
the land. As to my statements with 
respect to the Stamp-duties, I took the 
Acts of Parliament as I found them: I 
fabricated or invented nothing. If a fund- 
holder die, and leave an intestate estate 
worth 1,000/. to a son or a brother, that 
son or brother has to pay, in legacy duty, 
451, The hon. Baronet does not seem to 
know this. If a Bishop die, as the 
Archbishop of Armagh, and the Bishop 
of Winchester did some time ago, leaving 
300,000/., he has only 6,500/. to pay, 
which is not one-half in proportion to 
what the fundholder pays. Earl Fitz- 
william has just died, and his son has 
come into possession of his estates. I call 
upon the House to mark what I am going 
to say. I desire the House to mark it 
well, and to say, whether the present state 
of things is likely to be much longer 
borne. Well, Lord Fitzwilliam has just 
died, and it is said that his landed estates 
are worth 100,000. a-year. I dare say 
that is the case. Well, no man grudges 
his heir his property; for myself, I have 
never written or said anything likely to 
excite the enmity of the poor against the 
rich, I defy any Member of this House 
to show that I have ever done so. Well, 
as to the estates of Lord Fitzwilliam, what 
I have to state is this, that if this heir 
were to pay in proportion to the poor, he 
would have to pay in taxes the sum of 
180,000/.. What does the House think 
ofthat? Do they believe it possible that 
the people will endure this state of things 
much longer? If they do, I can tell them 
that they are very much mistaken. I 
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poor from the pressure of taxation. I am 
for no such thing. I am not for getting 
tid of the Stamp-duties. Let those taxes 
be continued; but, mind, let them be- 
fairly and equitably imposed. If that be 


done, I and my constituents will be 


willing to overlook the past. We will 


not inquire what these landowners owe 
‘to the 


public. We will say nothing 
about the 200,000/. owing to the country 
by the right hon. Baronet of whom I 
spoke the other evening. Let them do 
justly for the future, and they shall have 
an indemnity for the past; but if they 
resist this, I warn them, and I warn the 
House, that they will not get off so easily. 
I warn the landowners that there will, in 
that case, be an inquiry into the past; an 
investigation into the sums of money 
which they owe the public; and an en- 
forcement of payment to the full amount. 
Sir C. Burrell observed, with reference 
to the observation of the hon. member for 
Oldham—that a widow or a brother, must 
pay a duty of 45/. ona legacy of 1,000/.— 
Mr. Cobbett: I said a son or a brother. 
Sir C. Burrell replied, that he would 
then give the hon. Member the benefit of 
the widow. Well, then, what was the 
fact? That a son only paid one percent 
and a brother paid three per cent; there- 
fore, the hon. member for Oldham had, 
as far as his statement of the law of tax- 
ation went, been considerably in error. 
Lord Althorp observed, that the hon. 
member for Oldham had often referred to 
this subject, and would refer to it, he had 
no doubt, day by day, till the subject was 
regularly brought forward. He (Lord 
Althorp) should not, however, enter into 
the discussion of it at present. He consi- 
dered it unfair for the hon. member for 
Oldham to introduce the question. thus 
prematurely, when the Ministers of the 
Crown were unprepared for it. It would 
have the effect of creating an impression 
on the public mind, which was not justified 
by the fact. The hon. member for Old- 
ham had said: ‘“ Let us do justice in 
future.” He (Lord Althorp) said so too, 
He had already said, that it was contem- 
plated by his Majesty’s Ministers to bring 
the question of Stamp-duties before Par- 
liament, a Bill for the consolidation of the 
Stamp Acts being now in course of prepa- 
ration, when all the subjects to which it 
referred could be amply discussed. He 
would not support taxation that should 
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press unfairly on any part of the commu- 
nity; and he would not press harder on 
one class than another, without giving 
reasonsforit—he meant, that hewould show 
that it was only apparently a pressure on 
any one class. The hon. Gentleman had 
called his attention to a great deal con- 
cerning these taxes, that he was previously 
aware of—namely, that some parts of the 
Stamp-laws required Amendment. If, 
however, the hon. Member looked at the 
general taxation of the country, he would 
not find, that the pressure was so unequal 
as he had described it. He believed, that 
the hon. Member would not be able to 
prove that the rich did not bear their fair 
proportion of the taxes ; in fact, the reve- 
nue of the country could not be collected 
as it was, if the rich did not pay their 
share. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that it was 
scarcely fair, that the hon. Member should 
take up the time of the country in an 
attempt on every occasion to introduce the 
subject of taxation, and to entertain the 
House from day to day with his notions 
on the present system of Stamp-duties. 
He (Mr. Fergusson) should not, however, 
enter into the Stamp-duties question, 
The question then before the House was, 
whether the House should receive this 
petition in favour of the Jews. He be- 
lieved, that every description of religion- 
ist, who was not disqualified by law—and 


__-no person ought to be disqualified who 


was not dangerous to the State—that every 
such person had a right to be eligible to 
every office of the State, without the 
slightest regard to his religious principles. 
He found no: difficulty in admitting per- 
sons of a differentcreed. He knew of no 
test which excluded them from offices of 
State. He did not believe, that the Jews 
indulged in an annual mockery of the cru- 
cifixion, as had been stated. He believed 
them to be as good subjects as any others ; 
and he thought the system of moral juris- 
prudence would not be complete if Eman- 
cipation were longer withheld from them. 
There was only one oath which excluded 
them from the House of Commons—that 
was the Oath of Abjuration, when the 
person swearing was required to pledge 
himself ‘* On the true faith of a Christian.” 
This oath, which was first created in the 
reign of William 3rd, and which he wished 
were repealed to-morrow showed that 
Jews were eligible to sit in that House 
‘anterior to that time; and if it were 
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repealed, they would be eligible to sit now. 
In his opinion, the Jews were as compe- 
tent to sit in that House as those of any 
other persuasion ; and when opportunity 
offered, in the course of the Session, he 
would undertake to prove it to the entire 
satisfaction of the House. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer dissented in toto from the 
position of the hon. member for Oldham 
on this question, though he agreed with 
him, he was happy to say, in most others ; 
and he regretted exceedingly, that the 
hon. Gentleman should bring his high— 
and deservedly high—character for power 
and ability, to hear on the pretensions of 
any body of religionists to their prejudice. 

Mr. Hutt said, that so long as the reli- 
gious opinion of individuals was not incon- 
sistent with the general welfare of society, 
he thought they should not and could not, 
in common justice, be excluded from, the 
enjoyment of civil honours and the eligi- 
bility to fill civil situations. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston said, that if the 
majority of that House were of the opinion 
which had been expressed by many hon. 
Members that day, the present would be 
the last Christian Parliament which would 
sit in that House. He agreed with the 
hon. member for Oldham, in what he had 
stated upon this subject, though it was 
not often that he did agree with that hon. 
Member. He thought that hon. Member 
had gone to the root of the matter, and 
placed it upon its proper basis. The hon. 
member for Oldham had clearly shown 
what the Jews were in regard to a Christian 
community, and he (Mr. Johnston) had 
no hesitation in saying, that if Jews were 
admitted into that House, there would be 
at once an end to all Christianity. - They 
treated the very foundation of the Christian 
faith with ridicule, and called its great 
founder an impostor. He agreed with 
several hon. Members, that the present 
subject was not to be treated lightly, and 
regretted, that the hon. member for Old- 
ham had in some measure so treated it. 
He, however, hoped, that in future he 
would restrain himself from making his 
remarks in the way he had done. He 
considered it very important also to look 
to what the petitioners were. It was true, 
that they were now living in times when 
all distinctions were to be done away with, 
but he entreated the House to recollect, 
that the present petition came from Unita- 
rians, whom he denied to be Christians. 
He trusted, that hon. Members would 
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rally round the Cross, and would not allow 
the Christian religion to be subverted by 
the introduction of Jews into that House. 
For his own part, he should endeavour to 
prevent the passing of any bill that would 
tend: to allow the Jews to sit in Parlia- 
ment by all the means in his power, and 
he entered. his most solemn protest against 
the prayer of the petition. 


Poxanp.] Mr. Hill presented a Petition 
from the inhabitants of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, praying the House to present an 
humble Address to his Majesty, imploring 
him to enter into an immediate negotia- 
tion with France and the other Powers of 
Europe who were not parties to the dis- 
memberment of Poland, with a view to re- 
storing that unhappy country to her rights. 
The outrages which had been committed 
in Poland were so numerous, and so ab- 
horrent to the feelings of all the civilized 
world, that it would be a waste of time at 
present to enter at any length upon it. 
It. might appear, that this petition prayed 
the House to enter upon a hopeless sub- 
ject; but when they considered the state 
of Poland, the enormity of the crime, the 
carrying away of a whole nation into 
captivity, treating them as the Jews of 
old were treated by the Babylonish kings, 
putting them in a state for which they 
must refer to very remote history to find 
a parallel, he did think it became the 
duty of all the civilized world, however 
hopeless the attempt might appear to be, 
to use every possible exertion to put an end 
to such dreadful atrocities. It was yet to 
be seen whether the emperor of Russia 
would be. deaf to the entreaties of the 
whole civilized world. That experiment, 
at.least, had not yet been tried. The pre- 
sent petitioners forbore to allude, in the 
most distant way, to force, to attain their 
object, and they did wisely; every thing 
should be previously tried, and perhaps, 
in the event of failure—even then, in the 
present state of the world, the experiment 
should be carried no further. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson observed, that it 
was not his intention to occupy much time 
upon this most interesting subject on the 
present occasion, but he could not forbear 
‘to deliver a few observations, in addition 
to what he had said on a formerday. The 
facts which he had then stated, and the 
atrocious acts which he had then recited, 
were asserted by some hon. Members to 
have. been exaggerated. Instead, how- 
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ever, of having been exaggerated, they 
had been infinitely understated. He had 
done nothing like justice to the wrongs of 
that great, honourable, and gallant nation. 
Since he had had the honour of addressing 
the House, an edict more barbarous than 
any that had ever issued, he believed, from 
the greatest of Roman tyrants, had . been 
sent forth by the emperor of Russia, by 
which he had consigned 50,000 brave 
people to transportation. He had includ- 
ed in that edict the transportation of 
whole families who had never offended. 
He had likewise included those who had 
returned from transportation, and rejoined 
their families upon the faith of the pro- 
mises of the emperor, that they should not 
be molested. In ‘addition, he had like- 
wise included those who had_ been 
merely suspected of the slightest offences. 
Surely it was quite sufficient to state this. 
But the outrages were not thus confined. 
The whole population of Poland, men and 
children, had been carried away, swept 
away, he might say, to the wilds of Siberia 
—and there left to forget their country. 
They were treated as slaves, and in that 
way, like beasts, were the unfortunate 
Poles driven into the most savage corner 
of the earth. He thought, that if Europe 
looked upon this conduct without feelings 
of the utmost horror, and without sum- 
moning up a determination to call for a 
redress of these wrongs, it ought to be 
despised and degraded in the eyes of all 
ages hereafter. He hoped his Majesty’s 
Government had been interfering upon 
the subject. France had undoubtedly 
been doing so, and he believed had gone 
the utmost length she could go, short of 
hostilities, to prevent a continuanee of 
this most outrageous and profligate con- 
duct. The first time at which he had ad- 
dressed the House would have been a 
proper period for the interference of this 
country, because that was the moment at 
which the nationality of Poland was un- 
dergoing destruction; and the independ~- 
ence of Poland was as much secured as 
that of any other nation by the Treaty en- 
tered into at Vienna. Hetrusted the House 
would not think it too late even now to 
bestir itself, and do something in favour of 
unhappy Poland. In his opinion, the coun- 
try was greatly disgraced by not. having 
done something, and done it effectually, 
long ere now. He believed the safety of 
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on the part of England. If there had 
been anything like the interference that 
had been made in favour of Belgium, 
Poland would have been Poland still, and 
in the eye of a statesman, the independ- 
ence of Poland was of infinitely greater 
importance than the independence of Bel- 
gium. But he would not venture himself 
to go into the subject at present. He 
believed, by giving way as regarded Poland, 
Europe was only encouraging Russia by 
one great struggle to invade and subdue 
every country throughout Europe. In the 
struggle he sincerely hoped she would fall. 
From what had taken place to his know- 
ledge, he believed, that Russia had her 
eye upon the northern powers of India— 
that when she had made her way secure 
there, she meant to advance upon Turkey, 
then upon ourselves, and, if possible, to 
conquer the whole of the Continent. 
Sooner or later, we should be obliged to 
fight for our own independence, and the 
possession of our Asiatic dominions, and 
we should have to encounter the tyrant of 
the North, both in Asia and in Europe. 

Mr. Fergus O’ Connor was delighted to 
hear hon. Members get up in that House, 
and plead the cause of the distressed, even 
though it were of Poland or Greece. At 
the same time, he certainly could not but 
express his wish that he could have suc- 
ceeded in enlisting their sympathies in 
behalf of Ireland. The people of that 
country had grievances and complaints 
equally strong with the people of Poland ; 
but was it not extraordinary that hon. 
Gentlemen should get up in that House 
and eloquently plead the cause of the op- 
pressed Poles, and with equal eloquence 
call for measures of coercion and despot- 
ism for Ireland. Would it not be some- 
what more in character for hon. Members 
to look nearer home? For himself, he 
should be ever ready to advocate the cause 
of the distressed, to whatever country they 
might belong; but he could not avoid 
-again imploring hon. Members to remem- 
‘ber that Ireland was oppressed, though 
their sister-country. 

Mr. Cobbett said, the petition that had 
been presented was equally creditable to the 
petitioners and to the hon. Members who 
-had brought it forward and supported it. 
He fully concurred with them in lament- 
ing the condition of the Poles; but at the 
same time he must observe, that it was 
folly to suppose that this country could 
tender any practical assistance to that 
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unfortunate country. But though he 
lamented equally with other hon, Mem- 
bers the transplantation as it was called, 
to Siberia, of 5,000 Polish families, he could 
not forget—not the transplantation, but the 
driving out and almost extermination, of 
nearly an entire county in Scotland. Oh, 
no! He could not forget that! And he 
wished that the cause of the poor and ill- 
used people inthat case, had fallen into the 
same able hands, as the cause of the 
Poles this morning. Did hon. Gentlemen 
forget that the inhabitants of almost an 
entire county had had their houses burnt 
down, and themselves driven at the point 
of the bayonet from the land upon which 
they were born? Let it not be supposed 
then that it was only in Poland that these 
monstrous crimes had been committed ! 
The samething had beeen done in Scotland ; 
aye, and without the same motive too. 
Every body knew that [No,no.] He re 
peated every body knew that! [An Hon, 
Member : I do not know it.] ‘“‘ Then read 
it.” If hon. Gentlemen would institute an 
inquiry into that transaction, it would:be 
creditable tothem. Aye, much more cre- 
ditable than going to Poland or Siberia in 
search of such cases of oppression. He 
always distrusted those who went to a dis- 
tance to find objects of compassion, when 
they might discover them so much nearer 
home. 

Mr. Heathcote deprecated the con- 
tinuance of these lengthened and desul- 
tory discussions on the presentation of 
petitions, He was of opinion that hon. 
Members would not be able to justify 
themselves to their constituents for thus 
wasting the time of the House. One of 
the heaviest complaints against the former 
Parliament was, that there was infinitely 
too much talking, and very little done. 
He regretted exceedingly to see, however, 
that the Reformed House was no better, 
and he feared much worse, than the un- 
reformed House. It reminded him of the 
fable of the swallow—it had only brushed 
out the old inhabitants of the nest, to 
bring in a lot of more insatiable talkers. 
First, a petition was presented in favour 
of the Jews, which led to a long discus- 
sion as to who were and who were not 
Christians. Then came a petition in favour 
of the Poles, when his hon. friend, ‘the 
member for Kirkcudbright, having pro- 
mised to make a very short speech, made 
a very long one ; and now the hon. mem- 
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discussion connected with emigration from 
Sutherland. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson did not think that 
he deserved the censure of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He had not departed from the 
question which was before the House, yet 
the hon. Member had thought fit to blame 
him. He did not know what the hon. 
Gentleman meant by the remarks which 
he had made. 

Mr. Heathcote said, he had been mis- 
understood by the hon. Member. He did 
not complain of his departing from the 
question. All he had said was,that thehon. 
Member as usual, began with saying that 
he would trouble the House but a very 
short time, and then made a very long 
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Mr. Huté did not fear but that he could 
justify himself to his constituents and to 
the country, whenever he might think it 
necessary to address that House. He fully 
concurred in the prayer of the petition in 
favour of the unfortunate Poles; and he 
would assure his Majesty’s Ministers that 
they could not possibly do an act more 
gracious in itself, and more important to 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, not 
merely in this country, but throughout 
the world, than to interfere in behalf of 
that gallant and brave nation, and endea- 
vour to deliver them from all the horrors 
and miseries of their present condition. 

Mr. M‘Leod declared that he could not 
sit silent after the most grossand unfounded 
attack which the hon. member for Oldham 
had made on the county which he (Mr. 
M‘Leod) had the honour to represent. In 
doing so, he had to throw himself on the 
indulgence of the House, and of the peo- 
ple of England. He called upon them to 
suspend their judgments for the present, 


and not to give credit to the gross asper- 


sions that had been cast on those whom he 
represented. Although he did not impute 
those calumnies to the hon. member for 
Oldham himself, never had more infamous 
calumnies been uttered by any hon. Mem- 
ber, and that without the slightest notice 
tooto the parties interested, and without the 
possibility of their coming forward to con- 
tradict them in that House. The county 
which he had the honour of representing 
belonged in a great part to certain noble 
individuals, who had always treated him 
with marks of favour and distinction, to 
which he individually had no title ; and he 
should have been chargeable with a dere- 
diction of positive duty, if he had not stood 
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forward to give the most unqualified con: 
tradiction to the hon. Member's assertions, 
The transaction, instead of having pro- 
duced any decrease among, or inconve- 
nience to, the inhabitants of the county, 
had been productive of actual advantage 
and benefit. The noble individual at the 
head of the property had done much more 
than perhaps any other Gentleman in that 
House, for the advantage of any particular 
locality. He had actually made 500 or 
600 miles of road at his own private ex- 
pense. The population of the country, in 
place of being diminished, had been in- 
creased, and along the whole line of that 
road there were to be seen populous and 
flourishing villages and arable ground, in 
a state of as fine and rich cultivation as 
could anywhere be met with throughout 
England. He would not detain the House 
any longer, for he was not prepared to 
enter into a discussion of the subject, but 
he could not sit'down without again giving 
a full and complete contradiction to the 
statement of the hon. Member. 

An Hon. Member expressed his convic- 
tion that, if the hon. member for Oldham 
were to investigate the subject, he would 
find, that what he had described’as facts 
were entirely destitute of foundation. 
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Distursances (IRELAND) Pertt- 
t1ons.] Mr. Bolton King presented a Peti- 
tion from the Members of the Council of the 
Warrington Political Union, against the 
Irish Disturbances Suppression Bill. He 
was sorry he could not agree with so large 
a body of his constituents, but feeling 
convinced that the measure brought for- 
ward by Ministers was indispensable for 
the preservation both of the lives and of 
the property of his Majesty’s peaceable 
subjects in Ireland—a measure (although 
coercive) in which he perfectly concurred 
—he could not support the prayer of the 
petition. 

An Hon. Member said, he had been re- 
quested by the petitioners to support the 
prayer of the petition, but he felt himself 
unable to do so, because he was convinced, 
from all he had heard, both in the House 
and out of it, that measures of coercion 
were indispensably necessary to repress 
the outrages now taking place in Ireland, 
and to. protect the lives and property of 
his Majesty’s more peaceable subjects. 
He also felt convinced that Ministers 
had brought forward the measure with 
great reluctance; and he was persuaded 
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that the powers contained in it would not 
be harshly or unnecessarily exercised. 

Sir Gray Skipwith had also been re- 
quested to support the petition, but he 
could not do so, as he felt that the mea- 
sure before the House was a necessary 
one. 

Mr. Ruthven said, as this was the first 
petition from Englishmen against the Bill, 
he thought it was due to them that some 
Irish Member should make some observa- 
tion on it. He, for one, was happy that 
it had been presented, and he hailed it 
both as a token of good will in the English 
towards his countrymen, and an augury 
that the fatal measure against which it was 
directed would not be suffered to pass into 
a law. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer presented a petition, nu- 
merously signed, from the inhabitants of 
Drogheda. With the permission of the 
House he would enter somewhat minutely 
into the prayer of the petitioners. The 
petitioners referred, in the first place, to 
the coercive measures for Ireland, intro- 
duced to that House by his Majesty’s 
Ministers within the last few days. They 
stated, that they had learned the intention 
of the Government with sensations of the 
utmost grief and astonishment; and they 
designated the Bill as one of the most 
tyrannical and despotic ever attempted to 
be passed into a law for a free people. 
They stated that they expected measures 
very different indeed from a Reformed 
House of Parliament, and not such a pro- 
ceeding in this respect as the worst Par- 
liament that ever sat in that House ever 
took—or the worst Government that ever 
cursed the country dreamed of inflicting. 
They expressed their humble, but entire 
confidence, that that and the accompany- 
ing measures—called a panacea for Ire- 
land—would have no such effect; but, on 
the contrary, that measures of coercion 
first, with measures of relief to follow, 
would most assuredly increase the irrita- 
tion, and sting an excited people to mad- 
ness. They stated also, something of their 
efforts in the great struggle for Reform in 
which this country was lately engaged ; 
but he should be sorry to. suppose-that 
that House valued the aid of soinsignificant 
a fraction of the United Kingdom. They 
asked that honourable House “ to consider 
their case first, and then to act towards 
them as justice should dictate.” But they 
Jittle knew the feelings of that honourable 
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House forlreland, or they would sparethem- 
selves the humiliation and the pain of such 
a petition. They stated that the town of 
Drogheda was, as usual, quiet and peace- 
ful as any other town, or city, or.village, 
in the British Empire, notwithstanding 
the daily—nay, the hourly extortion and 
iniquities of those in power and in author- 
ity there. They moreover stated, that 
“ the neighbourhood of the town is nearly 
tranquil.” ‘It was never otherwise.” 
They begged to assure that honourable 
House, with all the humility which be- 
seemed them in the guise of petitioners, 
though the right hon. Chief Secretary had 
marked it out as the scene of riot and law- 
lessness—an assertion which he (Mr. 
O’Dwyer) should in proper time effectu- 
ally controvert, not by the authority of 
prejudiced spies, not by the misrepresent- 
ationsof paid agents, whoseinterestsand po- 
licy it evidently wasto keep up the delusion 
regarding that oppressed country—but by 
the evidence and on the testimony of honest 
men, as much above suspicion as reproach. 
The district in their neighbourhood, the 
petitioners stated, was nearly tranquil, 
and the excitement produced by the op- 
pression for tithes had almost died away. 
Yes, all the misery and disturbance of the 
country were caused by the persecutions 
for tithes—by the boon which was lately 
bestowed on them by his Majesty’s gra- 
cious and benignant Government, the 
Tithe Bill—that measure which entailed 
an expense of a pound on the recovery of 
a penny due for tithes. The petitioners 
requested that that honourable House 
would deign to try first the experiment of 
mild and equal laws for Ireland (how 
little they knew the temper of those they 
thus supplicated !), before they visited that 
country with all the horrors of military 
despotism. The petition concluded by 
asserting that'the Irish people ever were 
and ever would be, if justice were done 
them, among the most loyal, faithful, and 
effective subjects of the British empire. 
The hon. Member observed, that he had 
read the petition with attention, and, he 
need not add, with the deepest interest. 
He hoped it would meet the same atten- 
tion, and some little portion of interest, 
from the House. He hoped it; but he 
feared his hopes had no foundation. It 
would be certainly ‘* passing strange” if 
the petition of an integral portion of the 
people of this realm should not meet with 
the attention which the Legislature be- 
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stowed upon the affairs of foreign lands. 
Reserving to himself the right of making 
any further observations on the measures 
at another time, he would with the 
permission of the House, read a letter he 
had received from Ireland. The hon. 
Member read a letter which expressed the 
belief of the writer in these words :—“ It 
grieved us much to read the King’s 
Speech ; but the Government are deceived 
if they suppose the people of Ireland are 
prepared to acquiesce patiently in their 
horrible measures. No, they are deter- 
mined to resist them to the death.” And 
this letter was written by a moderate man. 
He would not allude to other letters which 
he had in his possession, having stated 
enough, he hoped to give Ministers more 
correct information than could he hoped 
be obtained from paid spies. He should 
take an opportunity, when the subject 
was in full discussion, to deliver his senti- 
ments at large on the oppressive measures 
Prope by Ministers. 
etition to lie on the Table. 

Sir Richard Nagle presented petitions 
from Castleton and another parish in 
Westmeath, against the coercive measures 
for Ireland. He begged to state, that he 
had received a letter from a Gentleman in 
the neighbourhood of Castleton, which 
said, that he had not for ten years, known 
the country more peaceable than it was at 
the present moment. The unfortunate 
individuals, who a short time back had been 
driven to commit the nightly disturbances 
of which they had heard so much, had de- 
livered up their arms, had returned to a 
sense of duty, and many of them had gone 
to work on the roads. The letter added 
that food, employment, and impartial jus- 
tice, would do more to keep the country 
in peace than Mr. Stanley’s Bill, and that 
the King’s Speech had done more to ad- 
vance the cause of Repeal than anything 
else could possibly have done. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Wm. Roche had also a petition to pre- 
senton this portentous and important sub- 
ject—the proposal of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to coerce the people of Ireland. It was 
signed by 600 of the most respectable 
inhabitants of St. Mary’s, Limerick. They 
prayed that no harsh measure might be 
resorted to without inquiry, as it would 
be attended with the most mischievous 
effects; although they were as loyal as 
any class of his Majesty’s subjects, they 
could not restrain themselves from pro- 
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testing against this invasion of public 
liberty. For himself, he could not but 
express his abhorrence of the measure, 
which he considered to be unprecedented 
in the annals of despotism. 

Mr, O’Brien was convinced that the 
measures of Ministers would give great 
dissatisfaction. The petition came from 
a part of the country which never was 
quieter than now. The recollection he 
had of the atrocities committed by the sol- 
diers and police when the Insurrection Act 
was granted on a former occasion made him 
look with horror upon the present Bill. 
On a former occasion, the police committed 
the greatest atrocities under their power 
of making nocturnal visits at the dwelling 
of any person. He knew of an instance 
of the police unthatching the roof of a 
cottage, and setting it on fire, and com- 
pelling the inhabitants to show the men 
that they were men, and the women that 
they were women. He supported the 
petition, which declared that nine-tenths 
of the country were peaceable, and that 
only one or two counties were in a dis- 
calied state; and it was very singular not 
a single petition had been presented in 
favour of the coercive measure—not one 
of the thirty-two Lord-lieutenants had 
come forward to support it. He under- 
stood that a letter had been received 
from the Marquess of Anglesey, declar- 
ing that he believed, even if he had 
the Act of Parliament, he could not 
carry it into effect. He should give, 
on every occasion, his opposition to the 
Bill. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Suppression oF DistuRBANCES (IRE- 
LAND) — ApJouRNED Desate.] Mr. 
Henry Lytton Bulwer presented a Petition 
from Coventry, against the proposed coer- 
cive measures for Ireland, which they 
considered were intended to perpetuate 
the exaction of tithes. 

Petition laid upon the Table. The hon. 
Member moved the Order of the Day for 
resuming the Adjourned Debate. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer should not 
have felt it necessary to trouble the House 
with any observations, were it not that of 
the very various statements of opinions 
which he had heard during the debate, 
not one of them had expressed the senti- 
ments which he entertained with regard to 
the measure under consideration. Not a 


Member had addressed the House during 
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the discussion whom he did not differ from. 
He dissented from a great part of the 
observations of the hon. and learned mem- 
bers for Tipperary and Leeds ; and when 
he recollected the indefatigable aud unre- 
mitting exertions of the noble Chancelior 
of the Exchequer, and of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite—during a season of 
great trouble and difficulty—to carry a 
measure which they believed to be for the 
advantage of the country, more especially 
for the consolidation and extension of 
its liberties, he felt a desire to express 
his dissent from the censure,—he might 
almost say the aspersions—which an hon. 
and learned Member had cast upon his 
Majesty’s Ministers. To the hon. member 
for the Tower Hamlets who addressed the 
House last night, he had listened atten- 
tively without being able to understand 
what. the. hon. Member really meant— 
unless, indeed, with a desire to conciliate, 
the hon. Member wished to throw his 
speech to one side, as a compensation for 
the vote which he intended to give to the 
other. The hon. Member declared, that 
the present measure was either wrong in 
principle, and therefore ought not to be 
agreed to at all, or right in principle, and 
therefore ought to be carried immediately. 
Did the hon. Member mean, that the House 
should be called upon to express an opinion 
as to whether the measure was founded 
upon a principle in accordance with the 
spirit of the Constitution ?—whether or 
not it was a constitutional proceeding to 
suspend the Trial by Jury, and to abrogate 
the right of petitioning Parliament? If 
the hon. Member meant to put that ques- 
tion of abstract principle to the House, 
there would be little difficulty in coming 
toa decision upon it. Surely, however, 
the hon. Member could not mean to con- 
tend that extraordinary cases would not 
sanction extraordinary measures. He 
could not mean, that the Legislature was 
to be gagged and bound by the letter 
of the Constitution, so as never to attend 
to its.end and spirit ; or that life, property 
and liberty were to be sacrificed, in order 
to preserve the law. It was indispensable 
on some occasions, that the conduct of 
Government should be regulated by State 
necessity ; and upon that ground the pre- 
sent question was to be decided. He did 
not vote for the amendment which was 
proposed on the Address, because he 
thought it fair to give Ministers credit for 
intending to bring forward beneficial mea- 
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sures for Ireland; but he was of opinion 
that no amendment could be more reason~ 
able than that of his right hon. friend the 
member for Lambeth. It embraced every- 
thing that could be desired. If the House 
had been called upon to vote, that the first 
reading of the Bill should be postponed for 
six months, he would not have consent- 
ed ; for he was not prepared to say whether 
the disturbances of which they had heard 
so much, were of such a nature as to render 
the application of the present Bill indis- 
pensable for the protection of life and pro- 
perty. - Such being the case he would not 
wish the House to come to a vote which 
would make the existing Government, or 
any other Government, feel that, if addi- 
tional powers were requisite to preserve 
the tranquillity of the empire, the House 
of Commons would refuse to grant them. 
If there were conspirators in Ireland (a 
circumstance which had not been proved) 
he should not wish to encourage them by 
a vote of this House against intrusting the 
Government. with extraordinary powers. 
The effect of the amendment proposed by 
his right hon. friend would be this ;—not 
to defeat the Bill altogether, but, by post- 
poning it for a short time, to afford an 
opportunity of satisfying the House, by 
evidence, whether the state of Ireland were 
really such as to justify the application of 
a measure of this description. The delay 
would give time for them to become better 
acquainted with the state of Ireland. In 
three weeks they would know the result of 
the Assizes ; in the mean time they would 
also see the effect of those conciliatory 
measures they had all along contended. 
would be sufficient for the pacification of 
the country. He did not mean to say they 
should see this in two or three weeks, but 
by suspending it from time to time, if no 
further necessity occurred for its enactment 
they would be able to ascertain, while, if 
that further necessity did occur, they would 
be then in a situation to pass the Bill. 
Those who thought the postponement too 
short, were by no means pledged not to 
insist upon its longer postponement. Those 
who would not leave the Government 
unprepared for any emergency, would also 
have their object secured. The agitators 
would know, that the Government held a 
sword over their heads; the peaceful peo- 
ple would feel that their liberties were safe 
in the hands of their Representatives. His 
vote would not be given in any-spirit. of 
hostility to. the Government, : between, 
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which and every other Government that 
had brought forward such measures he saw 
no difference. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that in order to introduce any per- 
manent tranquillity into Ireland, all abuses 
must be removed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man acknowledged that all this must be 
done—but he asked, “till it is done will 
you have life and property destroyed ; or 
will you have life and property secure ?” 
There was but one answer to be given to a 
question thus put to us. No person could 
feel more deeply than he did the grievances 
of Ireland; at the same time he did acknow- 
ledge, that neither those grievances nor any 
grievances could justify the commission of 
crime. What grievances could justify the 
crimesof robbery, arson, and assassination ? 
Were not those crimes grievances? And 
was not Ireland to be delivered from such 
enormities? If the powers demanded were 
necessary in order to put down such atro- 
cious acts or if these acts were connected 
with any conspiracy which those powers 
were called for to put down, he would not 
hesitate in granting them. He would vote 
for the present measures, if they were the 
only ones—but he must first know that 
they were the only ones, because it was 
natural to sanction such measures with 
extreme reluctance. The three objects 
which the noble Lord and right hon. Gen- 
tleman had to prove, were—l. A great 
increase of crime, and a continued perpe- 
tration of outrage. 2. The connection of 
such crime and outrage with a conspiracy. 
And, lastly, the most important point of 
all—that the measures they called upon 
the House to sanction were necessary for 
the suppression of such disorders. But it 
did not so necessarily follow, that the means 
which they proposed were the best or the 
only ones, for effecting their object. But 
as to this conspiracy and design to resist 
the authority of the Legislature by force 
of arms—what evidence was there? A 
friend of the member for Dublin had de- 
clared that he was willing, if the Govern- 
ment committed any atrocious act, to take 
up arms to resist such act, if desired to do 
so by the great Agitator and Pacificator 
of Ireland. He must confess, when he 
read this rhodomontade, that he felt great 
surprise that it should have occasioned 
alarm any where out of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s own family. If Gentlemen were 
alarmed at this, the ears of the House 
were getting very timorous indeed. He 
remembered an hon. friend of his, during 
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the debates on Reform, declaring, that 
if that measure were not carried, and the 
people rose up in arms to carry it, he had 
a sword at their service. Did any one 
tremble at his hon. friend’svisionary sword ? 
Was it upon vapouring of this kind that 
men were to consent to resign all the rights 
and privileges of a free Constitution ? 
Then, after having stated the opinions of 
the Pacificating Agitator, the right hon. 
Gentleman had proceeded to pull forth 
from his bundle of papers on the Table a 
document which he had supposed: to be 
the solemn opinion of the Judges of Ire- 
land respecting the disturbances of that 
country, and the impossibility under which 
they. found themselves to perform their 
duties ; but which was a ballad, and which 
he pronounced to be very bad poetry— 
very wretched dogetel, indeed, and this 
certainly nobody could dispute. But when 
he finished the perusal of this poetry, and 
when he (Mr. B.) had seen the right lion. 
Gentleman turn first to one side of him, 
and then to the other, he did think that 
he was about to say :—‘‘ Now, is it not 
the opinion of this House, that the learned 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, and the hon. 
member for Leeds, shall be sent off im- 
mediately with a bountiful provision of 
quires of paper and bundles of pens, and 
all the necessary implements which may 
be found in London and Edinburgh, for 
the purpose of teaching these doggrel- 
writing Irish a better style of compo- 
sition ?” He did think, that the right hon. 
Gentleman might be inclined to use the 
pop-gun of the critic—but he never for 
one moment dreamed that he meant to 
break this poetical butterfly upon the 
wheel of a Court-martial. But the right 
hon. Gentleman. at last turned to thé 
opinions of a Committee that sat: about 
six months ago, and read from the Report 
of that Committee, and from the evidence 
of Mr. Barrington, a statement of the 
associations which existed, and of the out- 
rages which attended upon those associa- 
tions in Ireland. And he then turned 
round convincingly and said: ‘ What 
will you say to this? Here are “no 
anonymous letters—no testimony which 
you might be inclined to doubt’ or 
to dispute — there is the testimony of 
Mr. Barrington—of a gentleman whosé 
word no one can dispute— whose evi- 
dence must bring conviction to. the 
minds of every person—here is Mr. Bar- 





} Tington, who tells you that associations of 
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the most terrible nature exists.” But, on 
the first page of Mr. Barrington’s evidence, 
it was stated, that those associations which 
now exist under the name of Whiteboys, 
were associations which had existed under 
the name of Peep-o’-day-boys, Thrashers, 
&c., for the last sixty years. So that Mr. 
Barrington declared, at the same time 
that he stated the existence of those 
troubles, that they only existed now 
as they had always existed. But then the 
right hon. Gentleman stopped short, and 
after stating what Mr. Barrington said 
respecting these associations, he did not 
say anything of the course of proceeding 
which Mr. Barrington proposed for putting 
them down. Was it fair not to state, that 
Mr. Barrington, when expressly asked 
what he would recommend for the purpose 
of suppressing such associations, declared 
that he could recommend only the ordinary 
laws vigorously administered according to 
the ordinary forms, Then the right hon. 
Gentleman opened the Report of the Com- 
mittee before which Mr. Barrington had 
been called—he read part of the Report 
from that Committee, and said, that that 
Report ought, to be sufficient to convince 
the House of the necessity of his measures. 
The Committee: certainly did say, that 
nocturnal meetings, against which part of 
the present law was levelled, ought to be 
provided against—but in what words did 
they express this desire ?—‘‘ That they 
wish that whatever authority shall be given 
to prevent these meetings should be placed 
under such regulations as shall effectually 
prevent the abuse of it, and shall carry it 
as little as possible beyond the strict prin- 
ciples of the Constitution.” But, Sir, did 
Mr. Barrington, so important an evidence, 
to whom the right hon. Gentleman had 
done right to call the attention of the 
House—did he bear out the right hon. 
Gentleman’s assertions, that there was a 
conspiracy against the Government of 
the country ?—No. Mr. Barrington stated 
‘that he has never known a single in- 
stance of hostility or combination against 
the Government for the last seventeen 
years.” But Mr. Barrington’s evidence 
went even deeper than that—he was asked 
to what causes he attributed the outrages 
he had been describing; and he said 
* the cause was, that the people of Ireland 
were not attached to the law, and that the 
great object was, to make Irishmen at- 
tached to the law.” Was it then likely 
to make the people more attached to 
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the law by stripping it of all its just 
forms and solemn decencies? Was. it 
likely that the people of Ireland would 
believe justice more fairly administered 
when those who sat in judgment upon 
them wore swords. Mr. Barrington said, 
moreover, that those persons who act as 
Jurors under the Insurrection Act are 
frequently maltreated, but that he never 
knew the slightest act of hostility against 
ordinary Jurors. While the Irish people, 
then, were not attached to the law, it was 
evident that it would be the more odious 
to them the more violent and harsh it was 
made, They would only be rendered still 
more furious, and still more angovernable 
by these new and more severe measures, 
And then, said the witness, after stating 
that the unhappy miscreants were goaded 
to madness by measures of severity—then, 
said he—and the words seem to drop un- 
consciously from his. lips— The Irish 
peasant is very much attached to any one 
who treats him kindly.” Was not this 
picture an affecting one? There was ex- 
asperation following upon violence, and 
docility attending upon conciliation. Was 
not the whole code of policy, past and 
future, contained in this sentence? - And 
observe! The Ministers brought in these 
laws to prevent intimidation to Jurors ; 
and it appeared that it was only when 
such laws existed that intimidation was 
tobe dreaded. Here then was evidence as 
to the outrages which exist—as to the con- 
spiracy supposed to exist—as to the causes 
of violence—as to the intimidation of 
Jurors, and as to the necessity for extra- 
ordinary measures—all in direct opposition 
to the Bill before the House. There was 
all this evidence against the present mea- 
sure; he must repeat, against—not the 
unconstitutionality, but the inefficiency of 
the present measure ; and he would, there- 
fore, re-echo one phrase of the hon, and 
learned member for Leeds—namely, ‘that 
he could imagine nothing worse than the 
enactment of a measure, which, being 
unconstitutional, should also be ineffec- 
tual;” and now, having again had occa- 
sion to take notice of that hon. and learned 
Member, he would address himself to one 
or two parts of his speech, and to which he 
was the more disposed to reply, since the 
hon. and learned Member brought against 
a relative of his a charge of inconsistency, 
which he did not very clearly establish, 
His hon. relative voted against the Ad- 
dress, on the grounds that it was.impossi~ 
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ble to’ pass a vote of approval on measue s 
of coercion, without knowing what mea- 
sures of conciliation were to attend upon 
it. And now, said the hon. and learned 
Member, was it not inconsistent, that, 
having given you measures of conciliation 
as well as measures of coercion, you still 
vote against us? His hon. relative might 
have been anxious to know two things— 
whether the measures of conciliation 
would have preceded the measures of 


coercion, and whether, if they did so, they: 


would have been of that large and ample 
kind, that would have rendered others of 
a different description unnecessary. In 
that case there would have been no “ coax- 
ing with the hand and spurring with the 
heel;” the coaxing might have rendered 
the spurring unnecessary. But how was 
it, that the hon. Gentleman was for once, 
so singularly infelicitous in his allusions ? 
Was there no inconsistency in the enemy 
to persecution supporting the suppression 
of petitions, and the eulogist of Hampden 
arguing against the legality of pacific 
resistance? The misfortune of distin- 
guished ability was, that the words it 
made use of had a weight which rendered 
the impression indelible; and hardly had 
the hon. Gentleman’s words of last night 
passed his lips, when his (Mr. Bulwer’s) 
memory recurred to other words, which 
wore the usual characteristics of the hon. 
Gentleman’s genius. ‘‘ The dissenting 
party increased, and became strong under 
every kind of discouragement and oppres- 
sion. They were a sect. The Govern- 
ment persecuted them,and they became an 
Opposition. The old Constitution of 
England furnished to them the means of 
resisting the Sovereign without breaking 
the laws.” Now, he had as much fear and 
horror at this quiet and legal resistance, 
where he saw it, as any man could have ; 
because he looked upon it with a shudder, 
as a possible prelude to more terrible 
things. He feared it; but where it once 
had taken root, he feared that it could not 
be crushed by force ; since the law under 
ordinary circumstances, was so powerful a 
law, that he knew but few instances of its 
being successfully resisted in this manner, 
except where—as the hon. member for 
Calne once said—it had ceased to be law, 
by wanting that which was the spirit of 
all law—the sanction of the people. Did 
the hon.Gentleman not remember this; and 
when he spoke of the volunteer body as 
only, wanting responsibility to be a Go- 
VOL. XVI. {see 
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vernment, did it never occur to him, that a 
Government -which wanted popularity 
wanted everything ; and though it might 
be called a Government, yet it could not 
possess power? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred to the Jacobin Club ; 
did he forget the contempt with which the 
term once applied was formerly treated by 
the noble Lord now at the head of the 
Government? He wished to say nothing 
harsh of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
| whose great talents no one more admired 
than himself, but he could not help—as 
he saw the hon. Gentleman, and as certain 
recollections, in spite of himself, rose up 
about him, he could not help thinking of 
some of those illustrious literary men, 
known to the times of which he spoke, who, 
members of the Jacobin Club one year, 
were on the bench of the melancholy Ad- 
ministration of the Gironde the year follow- 
ing. But these kind of historical allusions, 
if they were not perfectly wrought out, 
were worse than useless; and when the 
hon. Gentleman was speaking of the 
Jacobin Club, and voting in favour of 
military law, he should remember, that the 
power of the Jacobins commenced from 
the unfortunate charge of the dragoons of 
the Prince de Lambesc. He heard the 
hon. Gentleman speak; he heard the 
cheers with which he sat down; and when 
he contrasted the feeble and half-doubtful 
cry with which he was attended then, with 
those reiterated thrice-repeated plaudits 
he remembered on former occasions, he 
could not help applying to him the words 
he had addressed to his hon. friend, the 
member for Tipperary—‘* Your eloquence 
is unquestioned; we must believe that 
your conviction is strong; and the natural 
inference to draw is, that your cause is 
bad.” Now there were many Gentlemen 
in this House, who would never vote for 
placing the great powers conferred by this 
Bill in the hands of any but the hon, Gen- 
tlemen at present in office; nor would 
they now consent to pass these measures of 
coercion if they were not to be accom- 
panied by measures of conciliation. He 
would not quote what had been per- 
petually repeated on this subject—namely, 
that the character of individuals, however 
exalted and excellent that character might 
be, ought never to be an argument for 
confiding extraordinary power in their 
hands, the propriety of granting which 
must be decided by the character of men 





in general. He would not repeat this; 
C 
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for he knew that persons who had thus 
reasoned respecting others, might not be 
able to look at the case in the same light 
when it affected themselves. He knew 
how susceptible high and generous natures 
were of reproach or suspicion. He could 
perfectly understand how likely a noble 
person was to say : “ What, can you think 
that I, whose hair has grown grey in de- 
fending the liberties of my country, would 


throw dirt into the last dregs of my life, . 


by any attempt to destroy those liberties ? 
What, do you choose to charge me, who 
am atthismoment labouring to appease and 
conciliate, as if I never brought forward 
any measures but to irritate and coerce ?” 
That. noble person’s .character was fully 
before the House. They did ample jus- 
tice to him and to his intentions; but 
they had a solemn public duty to perform 
to their constituents, to their country, and 
to posterity; and when that noble person 
spoke of his being in office, and of the 
measures he meant to carry, they were 
compelled to ask him: ‘ Was he certain to 
remain in office? Was he certain that his 
conciliatory measures would be carried?” 

Sir George Grey said, that he trusted 
the House would indulge him for a few 
moments while he stated the reasons on 
which he should give his support to. the 
present measure. It was with the greatest 
regret that he should give his support to 
this measure—a regret, not that it had 
been introduced, nor that it had been so 
introduced by the present Administra- 
tion, who had justly acquired the confi- 
dence of the country by their attention to 
its best interests, but a regret occasioned 
by the paramount necessity for it which 
had been proved to exist. After he had 
heard the speech of the noble Lord who 
introduced the measure, and that of the 
right hon. Secretary, who had so forcibly 
and eloquently supported it, he felt that 
the blood shed in Ireland would rest on 
their heads, if they refused to strengthenthe 
hands of the Government, ordelay, even for 
the fortnight that was now asked, to passthe 
Bill. He denied, thathe should support this 
Bill, as it was imputed to English Mem- 
bers, because it was a Bill to be applied to 
Treland, about which they were reckless, 
but that they would not venture to support 
such a Bill for England. He did not re- 
gard Ireland as a province, but as an 
integral part of the Empire, and would 
deal with it under that feeling ; and should 
the same paramount necessity for such a 
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‘measure exist in England, he should be 
ready to vote fora similar measure. If he 
were not ready to do so, he should deserve 


_the imputation which had been cast, as he 


believed, most improperly, upon English 
Members. When he said, that he should, 
under similar circumstances of paramount 
necessity, be ready to vote for a similar 
measure, did he wish it to be supposed 
possible that this Bill could ever be drawn 
into a precedent for a bill of the same 


‘kind with respect to England? Certainly 


not. He denied the possibility of such an 
event. He knew that he should never be 
called on to vote for such a measure for 
this country, and he could therefore easily 
make such a promise without the slightest 


‘fear of ever being called on to perform it. 


He knew that there were causes which 
produced these outrages in Ireland—that 
that country had long suffered under 
grievances of no common 1 kind—no one-was 


‘more ready than himself to admit this. 


Feeling convinced of this, and feeling con- 


-vinced, at the same time, "that these causes 


did not exist in either England or Scotland, 

and that such causes never would exist, 

he should say, at once, that no Minister 
would ever be justified in coming down to 
that House, and asking for such a measure 
as this for England or Scotland. If, how- 
ever, such an event were possible, he should 
be guilty of gross injustice in voting for 
this Bill, if he wete not ready on a similar 
occasion to vote for a Bill of the same kind 
for England. He should support the mea- 
sure, because he thought that a part of the 
empire imperiously required it. So dis- 
astrous had been the outrages, that he 
believed them to be the result of a con- 
spiracy; in the language of the preamble 
—‘* So deeply rooted against the rights of 
property and the administration of the 
law,”——a conspiracy that had made the 
law a by-word, rendering it a protection 
to the guilty instead of the innocent, 
which prevented the Government-of the 
day from bringing the offenders to justice, 
and who made the offender himself the 
sole Executive and Legislature of the coun- 
try, and the administrator of his own law, 
which he administered with a severity un- 
paralleled in the history of past or present 
times. The facts which had been stated 
by the noble Lord, and by the right hon. 

Gentleman, had not been denied, [Yes 
they have, from Mr. O’ Connell and others.] 
A general statement had indeed been 
made, that Ireland was not in such a @on- 
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dition a8 had been described; but the 
statements of the hon. Members who made 
that assertion were accompanied with ac- 
éounts of a most aggravated state of things, 
which they attributed to what they called 
the accursed tithe-system. What was 
said last night by the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary, but that all these 
disturbances weré owing to the legislation 
of the Government, and to the measure in- 
troduced by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that the state of Ireland was worse 
now than it had ever been? These state- 
ments were in themselves an admission of 
the truth of the facts disclosed by the 
speeches of the noble Lord and the right 
hon. Gentleman; and the question was, 
how this fearful state of things was to be 
remedied? He believed that it must be 
remedied by a measure like the present— 
that this measure must be adopted till the 
confidence of the people in that House 
was restored. That confidencé had been 
destroyed in a great measure by the con- 
tinued agitation that had been excited in 
Ireland. Far be it from him to impute 
motives, but he had a right to speak of 
tendencies, and he at once declared his 
belief, that whatever might be the motives 
of the speaker, the tendency of the speeches 
was to excite this dangerous agitation. 
It was not merely political nor predial agi- 
tation, but, according to the expression 
used by some hon. Members, agrarian 
ruffianism, that now existed. He would 
hot say positively that the speeches he 
had mentioned had caused this, but he 
could not but remark that the two things 
existed together. If agitation was to be 
the remedy for the evils of Ireland, surely 
the hon.’ member for Dublin had had 
opportunity of applying the remedy to the 
full; and yet the evils still existed; nay, 
they were actually increased, and increased 
to a most alarming extent by its applica- 
tion. He repeated, that he did not wish 
to impute motives to the speakers, but he 
had a right to refer to the tendency of the 
speeches; and if he were inclined to go 
further, he thought he should be able to 
find ample justification for doing so. He 
should find it, not even in the speeches 
themselves, but in the explanation after- 
wards given. That explanation which 
had been drawn reluctantly—most re- 
luctantly—from the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, when he was dragged 
to that Table by the indignant cry of that 
House, wlio felt that their privileges were 
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insulted if the report of that hon. and 
learned Member’s speech was correct— 
that very explanation was’a strong argu- 
ment and confirmation of the inference 
furnished by the speech itself. What was 
thatexplanation? Wasit, that the report 
was false—that itwas a misrepresentation of 
what had been uttered? No such thing. 
But that what had been written might 
easily get into the paper—that the reporter 
was guiltless, and the hon. Member at 
once accounted for the report. The hon, 
Member admitted, that the reporter, hear- 
ing the words, and writing them as they 
had been written, occasioned him no sur- 
prise ; for he knew that what he had said 
might be easily misunderstood. He admit- 
ted,indeed, that what he had then said, was 
not what he should have said in his 
cooler moments; but that he spoke under 
the warmth of feeling, that one thought 
followed another with great rapidity, and 
that his meaning might easily be mistaken. 
But were there no such mistakes made in 
Ireland? Were there no speeches made 
there under similar feelings? If so, why 
were they not, too, contradicted? Be- 
cause he who uttered them could not at 
once be arraigned at that Table for their 
utterance. He had no doubt that if the 
speeches uttered in Ireland were to be ex- 
amined, they would be found to tend to 
anything but the maintenance of the peace 
of the country, or encouragement to the 
people to place their confidence in that as- 
sembly of their Representatives. He was 
impelled to entertain this belief of the ob- 
ject and tendency of these speeches, when 
he recollected the time chosen for their 
utterance. When wasit, that the subject 
of the Repeal of the Union was brought 
forward? It was the very time when it 
was known that the constitution of the 
House was to be changed. He certainly 
could not divine the thoughts that passed 
in the breast of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, or state when it was that he first 
found out, that Repeal was the specific, and 
the only specific, for the evils of Ireland ; 
but he re-asserted, that the great agitation 
of the Repeal of the Union was since the 
Reform Bill had been introduced by the 
present Government, and that it had been 
scarcely heard of before. He was satis« 
fied the Government was friendly to the 
people of Ireland, and that it was their 
anxious wish to grant a full redress of 
grievances. He was inclined to think, that 
“tr in general. were of that opinion, 
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with particular exceptions, when they had 
been roused to resistance by agitation and 
angry speeches. If it were necessary to 
point out instances, he had only to appeal 
to statements which had been made at 
some of the meetings in Kilkenny, The 
people then were told, that no redress 
would be given by the Government, and 
that it was therefore necessary for them to 
obtain redress by their own means. That 
agitation had now been going on for three 
years—it had every day been increasing in 
violence, and had now arrived at such a 
pitch that the law in that part of the 
country was no protection to the peaceable 
inhabitants. Confidence, he was con- 
vinced, stili was reposed in a Reformed 
Government, and some additional mea- 
sures were absolutely necessary to restrain 
evil-doers, and protect the peaceably-in- 
clined. He could not conscientiously re- 
fuse Ministers some additional power for 
the putting down of existing outrages, and 
to allow time for the operation of the 
remedial measures. When he said, that 
he would give them some additional power, 
he did not mean, that he would give themall 
that was contained in the Bill, His mind 
revolted from that clause which related to 
Courts-martial ; but nobody, excepting the 
member for Tipperary, had proposed a sub- 
stitute, and his substitute was still more ob- 
jectionable. The hon, and learned Mem- 
ber proposed, that Special Juries should 
be appointed to try the cases. Tosucha 
proposition, he never could agree, because 
he saw that, on account of the outrages, 
many of the Gentlemen in the county 
might be actuated by strong feelings, from 
the prejudices which they had imbibed. It 
was argued that officers would not do their 
duty conscientiously, because they might 
be tempted to deviate from it by offers of 
promotion. It was said, too, that they 
would be influenced in their decisions by 
Trish gentry, but he was convinced, that 
neither supposition was true; and every 
English officer would spurn with disdain 
any attempt to sway him from the rigid 
path of justice and of duty by the allure- 
ments of promotion, or the claims of 
friendship. He should with great reluc- 
tance see the ordinary course of law dis- 
pensed with—he should regret to see the 
duty of Jurors transferred to a military tri- 
bunal—but, on looking at all the circum- 
stances of the case, he saw nothing but 
such analternative. Ifany other efficient 
and good plan could be proposed, he would 
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readily agree to it. At all events, he was 
willing the Bill should be read a first 
time; and he should not resist the third 
reading in its present shape, if no sugges- 
tion could be made, showing, that what 
was required was needless. Ministers 
undertook a fearful responsibility ; but he 
believed they were aware of its extent, and 
were prepared to incurit. Of this he was 
sure, that they would not abuse their 
powers, and he hoped, that the effect of 
the mere passing of the law would be such 
that it would not be necessary to carry 
eyen its mildest provisions into execution, 
In the newspapers of this very day, he had 
seen some valuable evidence upon this 
point, at a meeting of the Magistrates of 
Waterford, in order to take measures to 
preserve the peace of the county in order 
that the Bill, when made law, might not 
be applied to them. He appealed to the 
report in the newspapers, and there he 
saw that the object of the meeting was, 
that the county of Waterford might be ex- 
empted from the operation of the measure. 
The Magistrates had done their duty, and 
they had obviously been awakened to a 
sense of that duty by the introduction of 
the Bill. On the subject of the applica- 
tion of the Bill, he earnestly hoped that it 
might not be wanted in the north of Ire- 
land, although it was said that thousands 
of Irish were in arms there; but had the 
measure been extended only to the South, 
the hon, and learned member for Dublin 
might with some reason have accused Mi- 
nisters of partiality. He earnestly hoped, 
and indeed confidently believed ,thatif it be- 
came necessary to act upon the Bill, the law 
would be fairly and equally administered. 

Mr. Harvey considered the admission 
made by the hon. Baronet who had just 
addressed the House in such a creditable 
tone of candour and artless ingenuity, to 
be well worthy of consideration, He was 
convinced of the sincerity of the hon. 
Baronet, who had poured forth the honest 
impressions of his mind, fearless of the 
chastisement of practised oratory or of the 
refutation of subtle reasoning. The hon. 
Baronet, while admitting that the present 
Bill, though applying only to Ireland, was 
an experiment for England, said, that if 
the same circumstances which justified its 
adoption in Ireland should occur in this 
country, he would be as willing to support 
its application here. Now, this was the 
very thing that the opponents of the Bill 
in England apprehended. They dreaded. 
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that the experiment having been tried and 
found to succeed in Ireland, it would not 
be long till it was also tried here. And 
what, after all, did the case adduced by 
the noble Lord in favour of its adoption 
amount to? He did not mean to imply 
a doubt of the truth of the noble Lord’s 
@ase, or of the sincerity of his inferences, 
but he would confidently maintain, that 
the noble Lord had quoted no case of 
atrocity or outrage in Ireland which had 
not been exceeded in England, not only 
in quality, but in number. Had they 
heard of any city in Ireland which had 
been the scene of such acts of pillage and 
incendiarism as the city of Bristol? What 
castle in Ireland had been consumed by 
the firés of rebellion like those of Not- 
tingham? What scenes of “ agrarian ruf- 
fianism” in Ireland equalled those in 
Hampshire, which had been the subject of 
a Special Commission, and which had 
called down the severest punishment of 
the law? Exaggerate the cases of outrage 
in Ireland as they would, they were far 
distanced in atrocity and number by those 
which had not long since occurred in 
England, and for which no man ventured 
to propose extraordinary measures of co- 
ercion. But it was idle to diguise the fact; 
the Bill was not aimed at the outrages of 
Treland, but at one man, whom Ministers 
found a thorn in their sides, and whom it 
was easier to tyrannically oppress than 
conquerin open argument—a man who had 
done much for his country, and to the 
exertion of whose unrivalled talents the 
very Ministers who were now endeavouring 
to crush him were eminently indebted for 
their present position—thehon.and learned 
member for Dublin. « Nothing had struck 
him so much in the whole course of the 
debate as the total forgetfulness of the 
enormous debt of gratitude on the part 
of Ministers to that hon. and learned 
Member. His speeches might not always 
be characterised by the soundest wisdom 
or discretion; but recollecting the course 
he had so long pursued, the title of the 
Bill upon the Table ought rather to have 
been, ** A Bill to put down the patriotic 
efforts of the member for Dublin.” This 
recognition of his importance was due 
from those who were ‘so deeply indebted 
tohim; for the Roman Catholic claims 
would not to this day have been conceded 
but for the exertion of his talents—the 
Whigs had long been entangled in the 
difficulties of the subject, and he had at 
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last removed the stumbling-block to their 


re-admission into office. And yet, in or- 
der to prevent this man, to whom they and 
his country and the empire were so much 
indebted, from continuing his exertions 
for the removal of the grievances of Ire- 
land, they were content to prostrate in the 
dust that Constitution which was the boast 
of Englishmen, and the subject of the 
panegyric and eloquent envy of all foreign- 
ers. He repeated, the Bill should be en- 
titled, “ An Act to prevent Mr. O’Connell 
from continuing his patriotic efforts for 
his country,” and not a Bill to prevent 
outrages. It was particularly aimed at 
crushing of agitation upon the question of 
a Repeal of the Union. He would main- 
tain that it was not only the right, but 
the duty of every man in either country, 
who conscientiously believed that a Re- 
peal of the Union would benefit either 
England or Ireland, openly to express his 
opinions, and advocate the Repeal of that 
law as he would the Repeal of a Turnpike 
Bill. If the Union could not be maintained 
upon its merits—if it were not sanctified 
by its Utility, it ought to be abrogated. 
Were they afraid to meet the advocates of 
that measure, that they thus suppressed all 
discussion of it with the iron hand of the 
law, and not only suppressed the discussion 
of it, but proposed to suppress all: public 
meetings whatever in Ireland? Were hon. 
Members aware of what they were doing ? 
Did they deceive themselves, that while 
despotism might to-day be perpetrated 
towards Ireland, it might not to-morrow be 
extended here? He was confident that, 
if this Bill passed into a law, before twelve 
months—if the present Administration 
remained in office —a similar experiment 
would be made to put down public meet- 
ings in England. If Ministers were true 
to their own principles, it must be so; for 
what was their avowed object? To put 
down agitation and public meetings in Ire- 
land. |No]. He said yes; for the Bill 
would effectually put down all meetings in 

Ireland held for the purpose of discuss- 

ing national grievances, unless previously 

sanctioned by the Lord Lieutenant. That 
functionary being, then, vested with the 

power of suppressing all meetings which 

he might not happen to approve, it fol- 

lowed that the people would be debarred 

of all means of petitioning even the Legis- 

lature for a redress of their grievances, un- 

less the Lord Lieutenant also considered 





them grievances. Ministers greatly de- 
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ceived themselves if they supposed, that 
the people of England would look on, cool 
approvers of such a despotic proceeding. 
If the people did not urgently press them, 
in reference to their past orfuture measures, 
they deceived themselves in attributing 
their silence to apathy or approval. The 
people were jealously watchful of their 
proceedings. Could the Ministers think 
they were upon a bed of roses? He meant 
as to the expectations of the country. 
When Reform ended, expectation began, 
and he believed that the people at this 
time had strong confidence in the deliber- 
ations and decisions of the House of 
Commons—that it was, in fact, the mirror 
of the public mind; and he believed it 
would be difficult at this time to get up a 
county meeting upon almost any subject, 
since it would be urged that it was need- 
less to interfere with a House of Commons 
that could be trusted, or to impede a Mi- 
nistry that had only in view the general 
welfare of the empire. If, however, the 
people found the Ministers hastily sanction- 
ing a measure like the present, fraught 
with the worst ills of the worst despotism 
of the worst times of corrupt Parliament 
—Martial Law—on such silky representa- 
tions as those of the noble Lord and his 
colleagues, they would withdraw their con- 
fidence, and assume another attitude. 
They would not permit their Irish fellow- 
subjects, with whom, in spite of all insidi- 
ous attempts to excite local prejudices and 
national antipathies, they felt themselves 
connected by ties of the strongest sympa- 
thy, to be trampled under foot by men 
who hitherto had been the loudest in 
shouting for popular liberty. And then 
mark the consequence: if the English 
should deem it proper to meet for the 
purpose of discussing the expediency of a 
Repeal of the Legislative Union, would 
Ministers bring in a bill to suppress such 
meetings? And if not, would they permit 
in England what they put down in Ireland 
with the strong arm of the law—law, did 
he say? No, by means unknown to the 
British Constitution. Ministers had de- 
clared that they would stand or fall by the 
measure, that on it they staked their cha- 
racter as men, as statesmen, and as 
Ministers. Their declaration had been 
regretted by the hon. opener of that 
night’s debate, but, as he thought, most 
unwarrantably. He conceived it did them 
honour, and that every Administration 
was bound to stake its official existence on 
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measures of decided policy like the present. 
But how would the people feel in refer- 
ence to the declaration? No doubt Mi- 
nisters had deserved well since their ac- 
cession to office : they all remembered the 
sacrifice of individual views and opinions 
which had been made by reformers in 
general in order to secure the Ministens 
in their places. But this could not always 
continue: a more pernicious doctrine 
could not be inculcated than that a great 
and intelligent people only possessed one 
set of men fitted to preside over its affairs. 
Ministers very much mistook their position 
in the country—very much overrated their 
own merits, if they, for a moment, per- 
suaded themselves, as the cast of their 
declarations would imply, that if they 
threw up office, every thing in the em- 
pire would be thrown into confusion— 
that it would be a great political chaos— 
that Ireland, having severed the cable 
which bound it to the mother-country, the 
two islands would henceforth float on the 
mighty waters, unpitied and unknown! 
There would be little difficulty in provid- 
ing a Ministry not inferior in all the 
requisites of statesmen : half the Political 
Unions throughout the country could send 
forth men at least their equals in know- 
ledge and eloquence. The time was 
when Government was a mystery; now 
it was generally understood to be a very 
simple thing—the promoting the happiness 
of the greatest number at the least expense, 
and by the simplest means. The people 
of England made utility the test of laws ; 
and so far as they stood the test, and no 
further, they yielded them a willing obe- 
dience. No institutions could stand ten 
years in this country, unless recommended 
by utility. By this all their institutions 
would be tested—the monarchy itself— 
their hereditary distinctions, and the ap- 
panages with which both were surrounded, 
would not escape the trial. If they stood 
the test, they would only be strengthened 
by the trial; if they fell, it would be only 
from their own weakness, and, on their 
ruin would be raised a simpler and a purer 
system. He, therefore, had little concern 
as to the men who might succeed to power; 
indeed, he had no apprehension of even a 
Tory Administration. If they persisted in 
measures like the present, they would find 
that the words of the right hon. member 
for Westminster might prove too true— 
that they would find that the only chance 
they would have of escaping what that 
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tight hon. Gentleman called an “‘ uncom- 
fortable position” would be their being 
released from it by the justly-roused sus- 
picion, if not indignation of the people, 
They would find, when it might be too late, 
that a Whig was not much more than a Tory 
in the.eyes of the people, save as their 
merits—indeed, it was his conscientious 
belief that one of the happiest events that 
could happen to this country would be a 
Tory Government, corrected by, and acting 
under aduerecollection of its former errors.. 
He was not one who questioned the purity 
of the motives of others, yet he could not 
help expressing a belief that if the present 
Ministers were in their old seats on the 
“‘ opposite-benches,” and that the present 
measure had been proposed by a Tory 
Government, recommended by a meagre 
statement in which some thirteen outrages 
were spread over fourteen months, that 
the Speaker would be puzzled to dis- 
tinguish who “ first caught his eye” in the 
file of Whigs that would rise in arms 
against it. One after one they would ring 
the changes on the principles on which 
their progenitors had called the House of 
Brunswick to the Throne, on the consti- 
tutional rights of the subject, and much 
would be said about their great ancestors, 
the Russells, the Hampdens, and the 
Somers’s, and the Tories would be de- 
nounced as traitors eager to immolate the 
liberties of the country. Ifthe measure now 
proposed were, as its supporters alleged, a 
mere means of protecting the unprotected 
in Ireland, he would support it; but as it 
was a concentration of conspiracies against 
the people of that country, he would 
offer it every opposition in his power.. No 
men uncradled in despotism, and not the 
blindest devotees to despotism, could have 
proposed such a monstrous measure—a 
measure, of which one clause alone was a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act; 
another, the establishing Courts-martial ; 
a third, made the entire rights and liber- 
ties of a whole nation depend on the arbi- 
trary nod of one man; another was a 
great trumpet proclamation, whose echo 
would be the blast of death; while, as a 
finale, another crushed the liberty of the 
press, and the right of petitioning for re- 
dress of grievances—a measure without pa- 
rallel in the annals of despotism, be it Whig 
or Tory. Who was the Attorney General 
that concocted that atrocious measure ? 
Indeed, he was sure no single man could 


have framed it, and that its sapient author } 
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must have sought counsel in the lowest 
depths of hell to aid him in his infernal pur- 
pose. They had heard great authoritiescited 
in the course of the present debate, with a 
view to reconcile them to the outrageous 
suspension of the Constitution. He would 
quote the words of a man, the latchet of 
whose shoes his successors were not wor- 
thy to unloose—Lord Chatham. The 
words were quoted with great felicity by 
Mr. Erskine, in opposition to Mr. Pitt's 
Seditious Meetings Bill, in 1795 :— 
«« If we mean seriously to unite the na- 
‘tion within itself, we must convince 
‘ them that their complaints are regarded, 
‘and that their grievances shall be re- 
‘dressed. On that foundation I would 
take the lead in recommending peace 
and harmony to the people. On any 
other, I would never wish to see them 
united again. If the breach in the Con- 
stitution be effectually repaired,, the 
people will, of themselves, return to a 
state of tranquillity; if not, may discord 
prevail for ever! I know to what point 
this doctrine and this language will 
appear directed; but I feel the princi- 
ples of an Englishman, and I utter them 
without apprehension or reserve. The 
crisis is indeed alarming, so much the 
more does it require a prudent relaxation 
on the part of Government. If the 
‘ King's servants will not permit a constitu- 
‘ tional question to be decided on, accord- 
‘ ing to the forms, and on the principles 
‘ of the Constitution, it must then be de- 
‘cided in some other manner; and, 
‘ rather than it should be given up, rather 
‘than the nation should surrender their 
‘ birthright to a despotic minister, I hope, 
‘ my Lords, old as I am, I shall see the 
‘question brought to issue, and fairly 
‘ tried between the people and the Go- 
‘vernment.” With the sanction of the 
‘ sentiments of the venerable and illustri- 
‘ ous Earl of Chatham, he would maintain 
‘ that the people of England should de- 
‘fend their rights, if necessary, by the 
‘ last extremity to which free men could 
‘resort. ‘ For my own part,” said Mr. 
‘ Erskine, ‘‘ I shall never cease to struggle 
‘in support of liberty. In no situation 
‘will I desert the cause. I was borna 
‘ free man, and, by God, I will never die a 
‘slave.’”* This, then, was the Bill, by 
which the Government endeavoured to 
conciliate those who gave them suspicious 
counsel. This was the offering which they 
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tendered to their enemies, and this the proof 
of their desertion of the people who were to 
be told that, in the hereditary council of the 
nation, they would find their most deter- 
mined foes. But it was said, that though 
a vast quantity of eloquent invective had 
been poured forth against this measure, 
nobody had ventured to suggest any other 
means by which Ireland might be tran- 
quillized, He was ready to express his 
acknowledgmentof the calm and temperate 
manner in which this subject had been 
introduced to the House by the noble 
Lord opposite; and he regretted that the 
noble Lord’s example had not been copied 
by all who followed him on the other side. 
But he asked the House, were they to be 
hurried into the adoption of measures of 
infatuation by mere appeals to their pas- 
sions, and violent attacks on some political 
rival, which were entirely unworthy of the 
great talents so perverted? He appre- 
hended, indeed, that the present measure 
might be attributed to a species of pride, 
of which they had had of late no slight 
exhibition in that House. But, instead of 
giving way to such a feeling, he thought 
that those who composed the Irish Go- 
vernment would have acted a more noble 
part, if they had shown themselves less 
accessible to popular prejudices. He 
believed, that if his Majesty had been ad- 
vised to send to Ireland the Duke of 
Sussex, bearing in his hand the scroll of 
a charter, in which Ireland was to parti- 
cipate in common with England, and by 
which the two countries would be united, 
not only in name, but in deed; and if, at 
the same time, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had unfolded his latent benefits 
for that country, there would not then 
have been the smallest necessity for the 
present measure. They were told that it 
was to be accompanied by measures of 
amelioration. Of coercion they were cer- 
tain; but were they so certain of the re- 
dress of acknowledged grievances? Why 
did not the two measures run together 
from the other House to this? When 
Ministers had made up their minds to 
throw the odium of this Bill on the House 
of Lords, why did they not try to mitigate 
it in some degree by allowing their Lord- 
ships to be the originators of healing mea- 
sures? Why was not the Church Reform 
Bill introduced by some occupant of the 
holy seat in the other House? That 
would, indeed, have been a soothing mea- 
sure, and a sign of * good things to come,” 
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That, indeed, would have been a text from 
which they might have long discoursed, 
and would have had a better effect on the 
moral feelings of the community than 
many sermons. The conciliatory mea- 
sures, however, had not yet been intro- 
duced into the House of Lords, and his 
Majesty’s Ministers might yet have ‘to 
come down with—*‘ We intended to bring 
forward most beneficial measures—no Go- 
vernment could have intended it more 
sincerely ; but we were unpopular in the 
House of Lords, and suspected by the 
people, and we could not carry our mea- 
sures. We could not touch the revenues 
of the Church—in that we were defeated ; 
but we have the satisfaction of thinking 
that we have secured the property of the 
Clergy in Ireland, and collaterally in 
England, for we have so bound up the 
people in a system of legislative tyranny, 
that they can neither read, nor write, nor 
speak, nor do anything hereafter to shake 
off the burthen of tithes.” It was said 
elsewhere, by a noble Lord, that they 
could not expect allegiance, unless they 
gave protection. That had been so often 
said, that it had become an aphorism. 
Let them apply it to Ireland. How did 
they give protection to the people of that 
country. Could the House fancy that, 
even in the most savage country, there 
existed such a mass of unprotected beings 
as were now starving on the soil of Ire- 
land? The Irish people had no protection. 
You give them the right of sepulture—and 
leave them to mourn overeach other’sgraves 
—and you dole out your charity to their 
distressed children; but this was not pto- 
tection. Every human being who breathed 
had aright to subsistence from the country 
which gave him birth, in return forwhich he 
must give his labour. The Irish were willing 
to labour; but where was.the fund out of 
which that starving, but loyal population 
might claim to be supported ? There were 
many, however, in that House, as well as out 
of it, who, though they admitted the prin- 
ciple of support being due to all the people, 
as applicable to this country, were not will- 
ing to apply it to Ireland. He knew the lan- 
guage commonly held out of doors on this 
subject. It was said: ‘* Those Irish really 
must be treated in a manner different from 
other people; they have been for 700 
years, a wandering, discontented: race— 
ever ready for a fight, and have something 
so convulsive in their natures, that if you 
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ments, they will be constantly in a state 
of agitation and disturbance.” That was 
the language applied commonly out of 
doors to the people of Ireland. As an 
Englishman, however, he asserted that it 
was a foul libel on the people of that 
country. It was language that they dare 
not apply in the hour of peril, when the 
people -of Ireland were their pride and 
their safety. Trace them in any situation. 
In mental exertions did the natives of any 
other country leave them behind? At the 
post of danger were they not foremost ? 
There was no labour from which they 
shrank—there was no danger which they 
shunned—there was no difficulty which 
they avoided—there was no allegiance 
which they denied ; and they only resisted 
when the laws of nature compelled them 
todo so. What would the people of this 
country be, if it were not for the 7,000,0002. 
or 8,000,000/. distributed every year 
amongst them under the name of Poor- 
rates? He was not now about to enter 
into a discussion on the principle of the 
Poor-laws ; but he asserted it as an in- 
controvertible principle, that every man 
who held property, held it on the condi- 
tion that the people should be fed. It was 
very well for those noble Lords and right 
hon, Gentlemen who had such mighty in- 
comes, that it put an ordinary man’s 
arithmetic to the test to calculate then— 
it was very well, he said, for such persons 
to talk of their estates and their fortunes ; 
but they were only the trustees of the 
people; and-unless the people were able 
to support themselves by their own in- 
dustry, they must come, and would be en- 
titled to come, to the properties of these 
noble Lords and right hon. Gentlemen. 
If, by any chance, or under any circum- 
stances, the people could not be employed, 
he only asked were they to starve? He 
might be asked, after what he had said, 
whether he would introduce Poor-laws into 
Ireland? His answer was decidedly, he 
would. It was a maxim which, in the 
face of so many lawyers as sat opposite to 
him, he should not presume to controvert, 
that the King could command the allegi- 
ance of his subjects. The present Bill 
was an illustration how that rule might be 
applied. It was said, that every man’s 
house was his castle.. They were now 
about to sanction a Bill which would turn 
every man’s cottage into a gaol. ' If they 
drove the poor man into his cottage, why 
not drive the rich man into his castle? Was 
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it even-handed justice that the rich landed 
proprietor should be allowed to revel in 
luxury from the labours of those who, after 
their toil, were not permitted to quit their 
wretched abodes to breathe the air of heaven, 
or enjoy the beauties of nature? As the 
Irish peasant was not to be permitted to 
pass the threshold of his cottage, why not 
compel the wealthy Irish landed proprietor 
to return to hishome? He felt, that he 
was trespassing too long on the attention 
of the House; but he could not sit down 
without quoting the opinion of that great 
and enlightened statesman, Mr. Fox, 
upon a measure which did not contain a 
tithe of the barbarous enactments con- 
tained in the Bill now under considera- 
tion. Speaking of Mr. Pitt’s ‘* Sedition 
Bill,” Mr. Fox said, ‘ Nothing was more 
‘ clear than that the House of Commons 
‘ ought never to proceed upon any mea- 
‘ sure that might trespass upon the rights 
‘ of the people, without evidence that was 
‘ decisive, even in cases of extreme neces- 
‘sity. He declared, that he would never 
‘ attend to the detail of a measure, which, 
‘ in its essence, was so detestable. Good 
‘ God Almighty (continued Mr. Fox) is it 
‘ possible that the feelings of the people of 
‘ this country should be so insulted ; is it 
* possible to make the people of this country 
* believe that this plan is nota total annihila- 
‘ tion of their liberty? I do hope that this 
* Bill will produce an alarm;—that while 
‘we have the power of assembling, the 
‘ people will assemble; that while they 
‘ have the power, they will not surrender 
‘it; but come forward and state their 
‘ abhorrence of this proceeding; and those 
‘who do not, I pronounce to be traitors 
‘to their country. Good God, Sir, what 
‘madness, what phrenzy, has overtaken 
‘ the authors of this measure ?” A question 
which he would leave Mr. Fox’s succes- 
sors and political admirers on the Treasury 
Bench to answer. As for himself, having 
thus strongly expressed his uncompromising 
hostility to the principles of this atrocious 
Bill, he would not descend to take any part 
in its details. For one, he would enter into 
no treaty with tyranny. 

Lord John Russell said, on the last occa- 
sion when he spoke, after the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he had complimented 
him on the candour with which he had 
avowed his opinions. He had to pay the 
learned Gentleman alikecompliment on the 
present occasion. Notions and doctrines 
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advanced in this House, and if acted upon 
to their full extent, they would lead to the 
destruction of all property, to the revolu- 
tion of all society, and to the annihilation 
of all order in the community. He con- 
fessed, that the measure before the House 
was alarming and arbitrary iu its nature, 
and that it could not be adopted without 
pain by any one who had imbibed a rever- 
ence for free institutions. He deeply 
regretted, that it had been imposed on 
Ministers by a stern necessity ; but being 
convinced of the existence of that necessity, 
they would not shrink from performing 
their duty, though it was the most unplea- 
sant which could be imposed on them. 
He had resolved to address himself to this 
awful and solemn subject with calmness 
and temper; but he owned that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s speech had 
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almost shaken him from his determination. ‘ 


He could not believe his ears when he heard 
his right hon. friend’s statement, which 
made so great an impression on the House, 
not less from the horrible detail which it 
gave of atrocious crimes, than from the 
eloquence and ability with which they 
were described, characterized as a “ silky 
representation.” Was it possible that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had called 
the manifold murders and outrages which 
were unfortunately so frequent in Ireland, 
only thirteen cases of irregularity in Ire- 
land? What, when men at their toil had 
been stoned in the fields—when women 
were cruelly butchered in their houses— 
when children, even innocent children, 
were beaten and murdered by ruffians— 
were they to be told, that such deeds were 
only ‘ irregularities?” The hon. and 
learned Member knew how to garble a 
statement with colours borrowed from that 
Bill of which he spoke, and had dismissed 
the long list of outrages with the appro- 
priate title, no doubt, of “ thirteen 
cases of irregularity in Irelaad.” Before 
he proceeded further, he would make one 
or two observations on the Amendment 
moved by his right hon. friend, the 
member for Lambeth, to adjourn the 
first reading of this Bill for a fortnight. 
In his opinion, it would be more in accord- 
ance with the character of legislators, and 
more consistent with their dignity, to 
apply themselves boldly to the present 
measure if it were requisite; or if it were not 
requisite, at once to put a direct negative 
on it. His right hon. friend (Mr, Tenny- 
son) had said, that this was not a question 
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on which the Ministers ought to stake the 
tenure of their offices. On this point he 
entirely differed from his right hon. friend. 
If the Ministers thought, that they could 
not give protection to property—that the 
force of Government was insufficient to 
secure the lives and property of the King’s 
loyal subjects, and called upon Parlia- 
ment to strengthen their hands by further 
powers, he could not conceive a more 
degraded situation than they would stand 
in, if after making that proposition, and 
after it should have been rejected by Par- 
liament, they still remained in office. They 
brought forward measures which they 
considered necessary to enable them to 
carry on the Government, and Parliament 
was to decide between three things—whe- 
ther they would allow the Government of 
Ireland to be in the hands of the midnight 
legislators, the Whitefeet—or in those of 
an individual, wielding the democracy of 
Ireland at his command—or whether they 
would assert and maintain it to be in the 
Crown, and in the Parliament of a united 
people? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Harvey) had prophesied that 
Ministers would fail in their attempt to 
carry the present Bill, and that a new 
Administration must be formed. The hon. 
and learned Member added, that he thought 
a Tory Government, corrected of its former 
errors, would be the best Government. He 
should not envy them their situation, sup- 
ported as they would be by Gentlemen, who 
thought, that the present Administration 
did not go far enough in the way of 
Reform. A Tory Government would 
find it a very difficult matter, in the pre- 
sent temper of the country, to carry on 
the affairs of the nation, and at the same 
time give satisfaction to those Gentlemen. 
He would be ready to give them, as far as 
he consistently could, his support; and 
though they might be obliged, as in 
former times, to propose a coercive mea- 
sure for Ireland, perhaps the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Harvey) would not 
be so disposed to find fault with them, if, 
having a clearer perception of his merits 
than the present Administration, they 
should have appointed him to some lucra- 
tive post. He thought it extremely pro- 
bable that such a Government might 
reckon on the support of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, even in a measure of 
coercion, though the present Government 
were not fortunate enough to obtain it. 


He had been diverted from what he had 
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intended to say upon the Bill itself, and’ 


he should, therefore, be compelled to tres- 
pass longer upon the attention of the 
House than he had originally contem- 
plated. He should commence by referring 
to the state of Ireland in the year 1828, 
for when Gentlemen spoke, as some Gen- 
tlemen had spoken in the course of this 
debate, of the impolicy and injustice of 
legislating against an individual, it was 
necessary, for the sake of those who did 
not bear it in their recollection, to refer 
to the history of the state of Ireland for 
the few last years. The question of the 
Roman Catholic claims was, as every- 
body knew, for a long series of years, a 
matter of serious and violent dispute, 
both in Parliament and in the country. 
Whilst one side of the House gave to those 
claims constant support, the Gentlemen 
who sat on the Ministerial side of it were 
divided upon the policy to be pursued 
regarding them; and the personal in- 
fluence of the Crown was generally em- 
ployed in creating and maintaining that 
division of opinion. The effect of the 
great measure of Catholic relief being so 
ong delayed was, that there came at last a 
period at which one individual was ena- 
bled to appeal, and to appeal with success, 
to the passions of the people of Ireland, 
The influence which that individual ac- 
quired by that appeal was exercised in a 
manner which constituted a case the most 
extraordinary that ever occurred in the 
history of anycountry. For many months 
an association held its sittings in Dublin, 
which organized branch associations, in- 
terfered in trials, directed public opinion, 
and all but governed the country. What 
was the consequence? At the end of that 
time, when Parliament re-assembled for 
the performance of public business, the 
Ministers, who brought forward the ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation, thought it 
necessary to bring forward a bill to put 
down the Catholic Association, and to 
arm the Lord Lieutenant with power to 
prohibit such associations in future. But 
that extraordinary power which had 
been acquired by one individual, and 
which had been held by him in conse- 
quence of the delay which took place in 
granting those claims, which ought to 
have been conceded years before, was not 
destroyed or done away with by that bill. 
It was owing, he would say, to the good 
feeling of the people of Ireland that, out 
of gratitude to that individual for his ex- 
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ertions, they blindly did all that he recom, 
mended, and supported all the measures 
which he occasionally brought forward. 
He did not mean to say, whether it were 
from unwillingness to part with power, or 
from a desire to gain some greater object, 
or from the purer motives of patriotism, 
that that individual continued to recom- 
mend to his countrymen agitation “for 
certain purposes ; but hedid mean to-say, 
that the individual in question, the hon. 
member for Dublin, had not the same 
success in his second career of agitation 
that he had in his first. During the first 
agitation this extraordinary case happened, 
that while the people were excited to the 
utmost, the public peace was preserved ; 
and, as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite had said, the perpetration of out- 
rages was prevented by the existence of 
the Catholic Association. But when the 
second agitation commenced, the result 
was not similar; on the contrary, wherever 
agitation was tried, outrages commenced 
of the most violent and detestable kind— 
outrages, which for a time the law was 
able to suppress, but which in the end 
overcame the law, and prostrated it at the 
feet of a ruthless and sanguinary rabble, 
It was in evidence before the Committee 
on the state of Ireland, that in many 
places where this agitation prevailed, the 
Whitefeet were the same persons who 
attended the tithe meetings. They were 
ready to accept of agitation for one pur- 
pose—namely, to get rid of the tithe sys- 
tem—butthey werealso prepared to remedy 
their own grievances, which went beyond 
the tithe system, and extended in many 
cases to the ejection of persons from lands 
which they thought other parties were 
better entitled to hold. His right hon. 
friend near him had stated, on a former 
night, that of 150 outrages of this kind, 
not one had been tried. He remembered,. 
that in the month of December last, there 
had been scarcely one case of outrage, 
committed connected with tithe, but many 
outrages of a different character. Yester- 
day he had received a letter, stating that 
on the night of the 18th of February, six 
or eight violent outrages had been perpe- 
trated—all for the purpose of compelling 
persons to surrender land. They were 


told, however, that this was not political 
agitation: nevertheless, it had been set on 
foot by those whom political agitation had. 
first moved—by men who, having been tald 
that the best mode of obtaining a redress of 
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grievances was tomake resistance where re- 
sistance was legally due, thought right to 
make resistance in other cases where it 
was not legal, by the commission of noc- 
turnal outrages, robberies, and murders. 
Such being the state of the country, and 
his noble friend,’and his right hon. friend 
near him having entered into many details 
to illustrate it, the question was, how could 
they remedy such greatevils? Could the 
House permit such outrages to continue ? 
The hon. and learned member for Tippe- 
rary was anxious, on grounds of humanity, 
that the Courts to be established under 
this Bill should not have the power of 
whipping. He gave the hon. and learned 
Gentleman full credit for his humanity ; 
but was the House to have no humanity 
for those who were daily and nightly 
tortured by apprehensions of impending 
danger? Were they to reserve all their 
compassion for the authors, and not to 
retain any for the victims of these organ- 
ized outrages? He now came to the 
consideration of the Bill which his Majes- 
ty’s Government had introduced for the 
remedy of these disorders. It was unfair 
to state, that this Bill put down all meet- 
ings held in Ireland with the intention of 
petitioning the Legislature. It did no 
such thing; it merely gave the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the power of stopping such meet- 
ings, if he deemed it expedient, in coun- 
ties or districts which he had proclaimed 
as disturbed. The clause of the Act 
which referred to this point referred to 
the disturbed districts only; and he might 
say generally, that it was only intended to 
prevent those meetings which were likely 
to be dangerous to the peace, and to stop 
the progress of those evils which had now 
risen to so unfortunate a height. There 
were two provisions of the Bill which had 
met with serious objections. One of them 
was that clause which referred the trial of 
those offences to a military court, not 
establishing Martial Law, but giving the 
trial of offences at Common Law to a mili- 
tary tribunal. With regard to that clause, 
the proper point to be considered was 
this—“ In what other hands can you 
better place this jurisdiction?” He had 
heard many suggestions in lieu of these 
military tribunals, and none better than 
this—tbat you should place this iurisdic- 
tion in the hands of a King’s Counsel, and 
a Special Jury consisting of the gentry of 
the county. He agreed with his hon. and 
Jearned friend, the member for Leeds, in 
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saying, that when it was necessary to 
deviate from the Constitution; he would 
rather have a measure totally unlike, than 
a measure something like the Constitution. 
He confessed, that to him it appeared to 
be the most dangerous thing in the 
world to have the shadow of a free Con- 
stitution, and to lose the substance. He 
would briefly explain what he meant by 
that assertion. If, in an Unreformed Par- 
liament, it had pleased the House of Com- 
mons to say, that thirty or forty individuals 
should have the right of naming all the 
Members who were to sit within it, and that 
that right should be saleable in the market, 
there would have been no difficulty in 
showing that such an open mockery of 
representation was a violation of the 
Constitution, and must be altered. It 
was because individuals who only repre- 
sented themselves came into that House 
as the Representatives of the people that 
the abuse became dangerous—that it in- 
creased to such a formidable height, and 
that it lasted so long, in spite of all the 
opposition which it had to encounter. 
Now, what was proposed instead of these 
military tribunals ? That the Judge should 
not be taken from the ordinary Judges of 
the land, but should be taken from the 
King’s Counsel or Serjeants, who were 
Judges in expectancy, and that the Jury 
should not be chosen from the common 
panel, but from the list of Special Jurors, 
—that is, you would establish a Judge 
without independence, and a Jury without 
impartiality, That would be a shadow 
without a substance. For his part, he 
thought it much safer to have a tribunal 
completely different—and totally separate 
—from the ordinary civil tribunals of the 
country; because if the tribunal vested 
with these arbitrary powers, at the same 
time had the name of a Judge and of a 
Jury connected with it,—there might be 
an inducement to perpetuate the system, 
and to deprive Ireland of free institutions’ 
altogether. He would rather have a ‘coer- 
cive measure that was unlike, than a coer- 
cive measure that was like the Constitu- 
tion. He said the same with regard to 
the Habeas Corpus Act. ‘If those who 
had first proposed the suspension of ‘it 
had attempted to fritter away that suspen- 
sion, by limitations and mitigated modifi- 
cations of it, we might not now be enjoying 
its benefits. It was because they suspended 
it altogether that the Habeas Corpus Act 
was now subsisting in all its power, /It- 
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was because they gave the King power to 
the full extent to dispense with that Act, 
that we could now boast of its giving us 
at present not only the name but also the 
reality of freedom, For that reason 
_ he preferred the military tribunal to one 
nearer the common forms of the Constitu- 
tion. Deeply should he lament to see 
the Judges of the land, or those who were 
likely to fill that high station, employed 
totry offenders without the assistance of a 
Jury. Nothing was better calculated to 
corrupt the minds of men than the accus- 
toming them to have recourse to extra- 
ordinary powers. Military men were in 
the habit of deciding without the interven- 
tion of a Jury ; but if they placed judicial 
characters, and those who were almost as 
much engaged in judicial proceedings as 
the Judges themselves—he meant mem- 
bers, of the Bar — in the situation of 
military men, who could say, that those 
learned individuals would not. get ena- 
moured of their extraordinary powers and 
say, that trial without Juries was necessary 
for the ordinary administration of justice 
in Ireland? He was afraid that, owing to 
the provision that no officer should sit 
upon these Courts-martial who was not 
of full age, and of two years’ standing in 
the army, a false impression had been 
made upon the public mind respecting 
these Courts-martial. It appeared to be 
a general notion that these Courts-martial 
would be composed of nothing else than 
young officers, who had just attained 
their twenty-first year. This was about 
as erroneous as to suppose, that because 
there was an Act of Parliament declaring 
that no man should sit in that House for 
any borough who was not twenty-one 
years of age, and in possession of a quali- 
fication of 3007. a-year, that House did 
not contain among its Members a single 
individual who was more than twenty-one 
years old, or who possessed more than 
3001. a-year. He saw no reason why 
there should be any limitation as to the 
number of years during which the officer 
had,served ; he thought that if the officer 
were twenty-one years of age, it was 
enough, for a civilian at twenty-one was 
capable of serving upon Juries; and he 
talenal that the education of a young 
officer, from his station in life, was likely 
to be quite as vigilantly looked after, as 
that of any ordinary Juryman who was 
called on to decide matters of life and 
death. Another provision of the Bill, 
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which had raised considerable objection, 
was that which gave the right of visiting 
and searching the houses of suspected 
persons. He felt this objection as strongly 
as any man, but its force was overcome 
by the fact that every gentleman who was 
either a native of Ireland, or connected 
with Ireland by property, thought that 
this provision was absolutely necessary. 
Whilst upon this point, he would ask the 
House to remember what was the provi- 
sion contemplated by the Committee 
which reported last year on the state of 
Ireland. The hon. and learned member 
for Tipperary had told the House, that the 
Committee had not recommended the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act; but he 
had forgot to tell them, that they recom- 
mended the adoption of a measure by 
which, if a person was found absent from 
his home more than once, he should .be 
held to bail for his good behaviour, and, 
in default of bail, should be liable to im- 
prisonment. There was no need of a Ju 

to have him held to bail, and yet, if he 
refused to find bail, he must be committed 
to prison. These were the words of the 
Report :—‘‘ The warrant to be executed 
always in the presence of a Magistrate, 
and the persons who may be absent from 
their houses to be summoned by the Court 
of Sessions, and if unable to give a satis- 
factory explanation to the Court of the 
cause of their being absent, a record to be 
made of the conviction of their absence ; 
those persons who shall be found absent 
a second time to give bail for their good 
behaviour for twelve months, and, in 
default of doing so, to be committed to 
the county gaol for one month.” He said 
therefore, most decidedly, that the opinion 
of the Committee was, that a person 
should be liable to punishment, without 
the intervention of a Jury, if he were twice 
absent by night from his home. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had told the 
House, that the Lord Chief Justice of Ire- 
land had stated, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury of the Queen’s County, that 
the present law was sufficient for the re- 
pression of these outrages ; but he had not 
told the House that the Committee did not 
agree with the Lord Chief Justice on that 
point, but were of opinion that other pro- 
visions were necessary. Now, an extra- 
ordinary case must have been made out 
before the Committee, or the Members 
would not have violated the usual practice 
of Committees by making distinct pro- 
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posals for the suppression of these out- 
rages. The making of such proposals was 
almost invariably left by Committees to 
the Executive Government; but when we 
find a Committee, consisting chiefly of 
Members elected by popular constituen- 
cies, making such proposals at the very 
time when they were about to appeal 
again to their constituents, we must admit 
that the case must have been strong which 
had led them to so unusual a determina- 
tion. The hon. and learned member for 
Tipperary had taunted him with incon- 
sistency because he supported this measure 
now, after having opposed a similar mea- 
sure some years ago; and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just preceded 
him had said: “ If such a law had been 
proposed by a Tory Administration, the 
Whigs would have risen in files to oppose 
it.” He hoped that both the hon. Gentle- 
men would listen to the answer which he 
was going to give to this charge. In the 

ear 1822, on the 7th of February, the 

dministration came forward and pro- 
posed the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 

ct, and the enactment of the Insurrection 
Act. They did so upon their own state- 
ment, and upon their own responsibility ; 
they asked for no inquiry, they reverted 
to no Committee, but they introduced the 
Bill as the present Government had intro- 
duced this measure, upon the proper feel- 
ing, that such a measure should be intro- 
duced upon their single and undivided 
responsibility. There was a discussion on 
the measure on Thursday, the 7th of 
February; the Bill was then read a first 
time ; very few persons divided against it ; 
and he (Lord John Russell), feeling that 
the measure was necessary, did not come 
down to oppose it. When the debate was 
over, the late Lord Londonderry proposed 
that the second reading should take place 
that night, in order that the Bill might be 
committed and read a third time the next 
night, that it might then be sent in to the 
Lords on the Saturday, and after passing 
through all its stages in one night in that 
House, be sent off without delay to Ire- 
land. It was not read a second and a 
thitd time that day; but, within a week, 
both measures were passed and sent to 
Ireland. Now, ifthe Administration of the 
day had met with the opposition that the 
hon, and learned Gentleman who last ad- 
dressed the House had stated it had met, 
it could not have passed those Bills, for 
there were two of them, within the short 
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space of a week. His opinion was—and 
he had always avowed it—his opinion 
was, that acts of this description rested 
for their justification on the necessity of 
the case. He believed, that if the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin were in 
full possession of power, he would not be 
slow in producing a measure to suppress 
these outrages. The hon. and learned 
Member had admitted that the greatest 
sufferers by these outrages were not Pro- 
testants but Catholics, and had said, that 
he was ready to agree to any law which 
would make it a misdemeanor for a man 
to be absent from his house at night. If 
such were the case, what became of this 
charge of inconsistency and desertion of 
principle, so confidently made against his 
right hon. colleagues and himself? The 
present was a case, in which every man 
must judge, according to his honest con- 
viction, whether these laws were necessary 
or not. If they were not necessary, let 
them not be enacted; but if they were 
necessary, he called upon Gentlemen tiot 
to shrink from the duty which they owed 
to their country, but to pass them at once. 
Let them be assured that, whatever mea- 
sures of concession, conciliation, or im- 
provement might be necessary, that must 
be a great improvement which rendered 
life and property safe. Talk of men not 
obtaining employment! How could they 
expect to gain employment when the in- 
land conveyance of goods on canals for 
the purposes of trade was interrupted in 
open daylight by bands of armed men 
traversing the country ? From whom could 
employment come except from men in the 
possession of capital? And what capital- 
ist would vest his capital in Ireland until 
he was certain that his property would not 
be destroyed, and his servants would not 
be murdered, in performing his business ? 
If employment be wanted in Ireland, pass 
acts to give it to the people; but do not 
fancy that you are doing your duty towards 
Ireland by refusing your consent to a 
measure without which life and liberty 
would be left insecure, and made the Gport 
of every miscreant or ruffian who may 
delight in blood. He was convinced that 
by subduing insurrection, while they main- 
tained, as they ought, the authority of the 
laws and the dignity of the Crown, it would 
be confessed in the end, even by those who 
were averse to own it now, that they had 
been the best friends to the peace, thé 
liberty, and the prosperity of Ireland. * 
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Mr. Henry Grattan agreed with the 
noble Lord who had just sat down, that the 
Whitefeet ought to be put down, but differed 
from him in thinking that the Constitution 
ought not to be put down withthem. They 
must stretch forth every arm to put down 
the Whitefeet, but they must also exertevery 
nerve to keep up the Constitution. Of 
what use was the Constitution, handed 
down to us from our progenitors, and 
cemented by the blood of our most 
illustrious patriots, among whom the 
noble Lord’s ancestors stood proudly pre- 
eminent—of what use, he asked, was that 
Constitution, if it could be destroyed by 
the agitation of a body of Whitefeet, who 
confined their ravages to four counties of 
Ireland? Could the noble Lord show 
him any case, occurring either in time of 
foreign invasion or of domestic rebellion, 
in which a tithe of the arbitrary power 
which it was now proposed to place in 
the hands of a single dictator, was ever 
before intrusted to the Executive Govern- 
ment? Did he suppose that 8,000,000 of 
Irishmen would calmly submit to have 
their rights spoliated by these Whitefeet, 
who might have been put down long 
since had the Aristocracy done their duty? 
He asserted, that the gentlemen of the 
Queen’s County had abandoned their 
duty to their King and to their country. 
Punish them, if you like, for it; but do 
hot, on account of their misconduct, take 
from the people of Ireland the right of 
petition ; do not stifle the liberty of the 
Press, nor strangle the rights and privi- 
leges of every man in that kingdom. For 
his own part he would rather cut off his 
hand than give his assent to this atrocious 
and oppressive Bill. The right hon. 
Secretary had endeavoured to make out 
a case to justify the passing of this Bill ; 
but in doing so he had been guilty ofa 
dereliction of his duty. The right hon. 
Secretary had only stated half a case ; 
for, in alluding to the murders of Marum, 
Potts, and Gregory, he had carefully kept 
out of sight the provocations which had 
led to those atrocities. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman read over the evidence 
taken before the Committee on the state 
of Ireland—a Committee from which he 
had so sedulously absented himself ? 
Had he read the evidence given by 
Colonel Johnson, by Mr. Stapleton, by 
the agent of the Marquess of Lansdown, 
and’ by the Magistrates of the Queen’s 
County generally? The right hon. Secre- 
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tary could not have read that evidence, 
for, if he had read it, he would have found 
it to éontain an account of the gross acts 
of tyranny which had been perpetrated 
on the peasantry during the last three 
years, and which had atlength goaded them 
on, unfortunate victims, to the perpetra- 
tion of these lamentable outrages.’ These 
witnesses stated, that Mr. Gregory had got 
possession of the property of these poor 
people; that he had not given them the 
benefit of the equity of redemption for 
six months, to which they were entitled ; 
but that he had left them with their wives 
and families to die in the streets, as 
his hon. friend had stated, ‘‘ unpitied 
and unknown.” He had not even per- 
formed the common acts of justice to 
them, and Mr. Hovenden said, that he 
had not even paid them the wages which 
he owed them for their labour. Was it, 
then, to be wondered at that these un- 
educated men—uneducated owing to your 
own bad laws—should follow the example 
of injustice and oppression which you had 
set them? They had heard of the torture 
to which your aristocracy had subjected 
their ancestors; was it surprising that in 
their turn they had practised your in- 
humanity? One of the English Viceroys 
had been guilty of the grossest cruelties 
and injustice in that country, but in his 
case some justice had been done, for 
eventually his head rolled on the scaffold. 
Other governors followed his example of 
injustice without meeting his reward, and 
by their tyrannical and oppressive con- 
duct drove the people to desperation. If 
the remembrance of ancient grievances, 
or the pressure of present wrong, should 
drive men to outrage, let those who per- 
petrated that outrage be punished: what- 
ever might be the cause, he would not 
defend the outrage ; let it be visited with 
the utmost severity, but let not all Ireland 
be punished for the acts of afew. In 
many instances in which Magistrates and 
others had been murdered, the crime did 
not proceed from any general disposition 

but was almost in every case the result of 
a sense of individual oppression. Thus, 
in the evidence before the Committee of 
last year, it was proved that Mr. Hoskins, 
the agent to Lord Courtenay’s estate, 
whose son was murdered in the county of 
Limerick, had been most oppressive in his 
conduct to the tenantry of that “estate, 
The same account was given of the agent 
to Lord Stradbroke ; and of Mr. Gregory 
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it was said, that there never had been a 
worse man. In these instances a sense 
of personal injury would account for the 
outrages that had been perpetrated; but 
of all these the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland had taken no notice. He went to 
the outrages committed by some lawless 
ruffians, and with these he would wish to 
mix up the great mass of the people of 
Ireland, who were wholly innocent. But 
had there not been outrages to as great an 
extent committed in England? Had not 
the gaols of the western counties been 
crowded with thousands accused of most 
violent outrages? Had not Nottingham 
and Bristol been the scene of the most 
lawless devastations? And had the Go- 
vernment resorted to the same coercive 
measures as the present? No. And 
why ? Because the system of outrage was 
local and partial? Why, then, not apply 
the same principle to Ireland? If insur- 
rection existed, he would not object to 
strengthen the hands of Government to 
put it down; but Jet them not have the 
power of putting the whole country out of 
the pale of the law, for the outrages of 
comparatively a few. In all the measures 
which had been introduced to put down 
disturbance in Ireland, from the year 
1776 down to 1823, no Minister had ever 
followed a course of proceeding like that 
now proposed. The Minister of the day 
had either come down with resolutions 
declaratory of the state of disturbance, or 
laid evidence of it on the Table, or re- 
ferred it to a Committee. Ata time when 
disturbance proceeded to such a height 
that a battle was fought between the 
insurgents and the King’s troops in 
Galway, and when thirteen men were 
killed, it was not deemed necessary to call 
for such measures as the present. What 
were the memorable words of the present 
Lord Brougham, the head and great light 
of the law? ‘ Nothing,’ said he, ‘ short 
‘ of complete redress of their wrongs can 
‘ever satisfy the people of Ireland. I 
‘ will tell the House what will be worse 
‘ than suffering those wrongs to be unre- 
‘ dressed, and caution them against pur- 
* suing a course which can only prove an 
‘insult to their feelings. I will caution 
‘ Government and this House to beware 
‘ of attempting to stifle their complaints 
‘ by anything in the shape of penal enact- 
‘ment. You may chain them by restrictive 
* laws, they will break them as soon as 
‘attempted to be enforced— you may 
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‘load them with galling fetters, you will 
‘ only exasperate them —you will not— 
‘ you cannot—break their spirit.’ Since, 
then, the condition of Ireland had not 
been improved. It was vain for the 
English to talk of their liberty—vain to 
boast of the glorious examples of their 
ancestors—of their charters thirty times 
confirmed—for the breach of which they 
slew one King upon the scaffold, and 
drove another from their shores—it was 
vain to dilate on these things, when, in 
order to put down a miserable and in- 
significant body of Whitefeet, they were 
ready to pass a measure which would en- 
slave the whole of Ireland. If Government 
took the proper steps, and obliged the 
Magistrates to do their duty in their 
respective counties, there would be no 
necessity for such measures as were now 
before the House. He thought that thetrue 
way. to gain tranquillity in Ireland was by 
forcing the Magistrates to do their duty. 
He knew, from circumstances which came 
within his knowledge, that the Magistrates 
could do their duty if they chose, but that 
in many instances they refused to do so. 
He had letters that day from the counties 
of Meath, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and 
Waterford, and Queen’s County, all of 
which stated those counties to be in a 
state of complete tranquillity. He would 
read a passage from one letter, to show the 
system made use of in order to keep up 
the appearance of disturbance :—‘‘ The 
Police Reports which are made up for the 
Castle are highly picturedand exaggerated. 
They are made up by persons who have an 
interest in keeping up the disturbances, 
This county was never more tranquil than 
itis at present. There were only fifty-eight 
persons committed for trial at the Assizes 
(he would remind the House that this was 
out of a population of 200,000 souls), and 
one-half of those were out on bail.” It 
was a fact, too, that wherever Special 
Commissions had been appointed to try 
parties engaged in outrages, they had on 
all occasions been found efficient; and 
the opinions of Judge Foster and Judge 
Torrens bore him out in the assertion, 
that Juries could be found to discharge 
their duties fairly. It was said, it was 
necessary to put down agitation, but who 
had caused agitation? . He would say, 
that it had been encouraged, no doubt, in 
the way of friendly advice, by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment, who had used the emphatic words, 
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“agitate,” “agitate,” “ agitate.” But the 
Bill was not to put down agitation or White- 
boyism, so much as to incarcerate the hon. 
and learned member for the city of Dublin. 
The right hon. Secretary had brought all 
his private animosities into that House. 
He had made the Chapel of St. Stephen’s 
the theatre of angry passions, the arena 
wherein to fight personal quarrels. Was 
that what he saw in the yearsof his infancy? 
Did Mr. Ponsonby, did Mr. Perceval, did 
even Lord Castlereagh go so far as that ? 
Mr. Perceval never made the House the 
scene of such angry feeling. In the worst 
of times neither he nor Lord Castlereagh 


‘attempted to enlist the angry feelings of 


the House on the side of legislation. Sueh 
conduct now could not tend to raise the 
House in the opinion of the people; and 
(which was quite as necessary) in their 
own estimation. The Bill was proposed 
as an instrument to procure, if possible, 
the incarceration of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin; and that being its 
object, he predicted that it would signally 
fail. They had been told, that that hon. 
and learned Gentleman was the great— 
the prime agitator. Let every man stand 
or fall by his own acts. But when the 
right hon. Secretary talked of agitation, 
and of the necessity of putting down 
agitation, let them look for a moment, to 
the success which had attended attempts 
to suppress it informer times. Molyneux 
was denounced and persecuted as an agi- 
tator.. By the order of the House of 
Commons his book was burned by the 
hands of the common hangman, but the 
day came, when Pheenix like, it rose from 
its ashes, and obtained a double influence 
over the minds of men. Talk of agitation! 
Dean Swift was an agitator, for Draper’s 
letters were prosecuted. Lucas was an 
agitator—an agitator, of whom the Irish 
Parliament thought so much, that they ban- 
ished him from the country. But the day 
came, when justice asserted herself—when 
the falsehood and ignorance of the place- 
men of the day (ignorance quite as great 
asthat which distinguished the Government 
of the present day) was exhibited in its true 
colours : the principles of Mr. Lucas were 
established in 1782; he returned from his 
exile, and was elected, by acclamation, as 
the Representative,like the hon. and learned 
member, for the city of Dublin. Did the 
right hon. Secretary think that mere catch- 
words—idle ballads picked up among the 
mountains-of Ireland—were to sway the 
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minds of Members of this House? to over- 
come their reason, and to drive them into 
a kind of insanity of legislation? Talk 
of agitators! Why the late Mr. Grattan was 
an agitator—and if the plan of the Irish 
Volunteers had not succeeded he would 
have been arrested for high treason. The 
Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry, would 
have been arrested for the same cause if 
the Volunteers had not succeeded. The 
fact was afterwards stated by Lord North- 
ington, who said, that he had at the time 
the warrants in his possession to arrest the 
Bishop and others if the success of the 
Volunteers had not prevented it. Look 
then to the past ; see what the results of 
agitation have been; and then ask with 
what reason they could tell the Irish to 
agitate no more. From 1776 to the pre- 
sent hour all the good that Ireland had 
ever acquired had been obtained by agita- 
tion. What was its result in 1829. The 
Dukeof Wellington stated, that no conces- 
sion should be made to the Roman Catho- 
lics. Agitation took place; the Duke re- 
tracted; he retraced his steps, concession 
followed. Why, then, should they not agi- 
tate? Had they no grievances to complain 
of?—norelief to seek for? He threw the idle 
admonition to the winds; and said, that 
till Ireland were better governed, the Irish 
must agitate. Was the Government then 
prepared to call that treason or insurrection 
which had been suffered to pass with im- 
punity in former cases? «The attempt 
would fail in this case, as it had in the 
former ; and in his conscience he believed 
that this measure, so far from conciliating 
or pacifying Ireland, would tend only to 
its separation from England. It would 
alienate the affections of the people from 
the Government of this country. He ob- 
jected to the Bill in all its parts, but he 
strongly deprecated the injustice of that 
clause which was intended to prevent sig- 
nals by fires or lights ofany kind, and 
which put on the poor peasant the onus of 
proving, that his fire was not kindled for 
seditious purposes. The clause he alluded 
to was this :— 

“< Be it enacted, that from and after the 
passing of this Act, no person shall make, 
or aid, or assist in making, any light, fire, 
bonfire, flash, blaze, or other signal; or 
by smoke or firing, fireworks, firing of guns 
or other fire-arms, or by the blowing of 
horns, or by the ringing of church, chapel, 
or other bells ; or by any other contrivance 
or device, give any notice, signal, or inti- 
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mation to any person or persons engaged 
in illega] combinations or assemblies against 
the provisions of this Act; and that no 
person shall make or assist in making any 
such signals, or any other signals, to call 
persons to assemble together, or to act in 
concert together, for any purpose not 
warranted by law, or which is prohibited 
by this Act, or to assemble in any unusual 
numbers to endanger the public peace; 
and if any person shall, contrary to the 
Act, make any such signals or notice, such 
person shall be guilty of a misdemeanour 
and every such offence so committed in 
any district proclaimed in pursuance of 
the provisions of the Act, shall be cog- 
nizable by Court-martial; and if not 
committed in any such district, shall 
be tried and punished according to the 
course of the common law.” The hon. 
member might laugh — so laughed the 
persons in 1776 to whom he had before 
drawn the attention of the House. Such 
levity added to the bitterness of the insult 
offered by this disgraceful clause to the 
feelings of the people of Ireland. The 
clause was hateful enough to be described 
in the poet’s language— 
“ Weave the warp and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race ; 
Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace.” 

Such were the true characteristics of this 
odious and fearful Act. But such an 
atrocious measure would fail, as it deserved 
to fail. Had they not the experience of 
the failure of former coercive measures to 
guide them ? They had tried the Algerine 
Act, and it failed—they had tried the 
Insurrection Act, and it failed-—they had 
tried Lord Clare’s Convention Act, and it 
failed—and now when they bad concocted 
the whole of these into one Act, did they 
think that they would make it more palat- 
able, or more likely to be successful? The 
measure as it now stood in the Bill was not 
coercion, it was slavery, a slavery which 
the ancestors of the English Members of 
that House would not tolerate, and which 
he trusted those descendants of the present 
day would not sanction. The right hon. 
Secretary had been lavish of the terms 
“dictator” and ‘chief legislator” and 
other personal epithets which he had 
applied to his hon. and learned friend the 
member for Dublin, though the use of 
such terms tended only to irritate, and 
could produce no good in the discussion. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in the measures 
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of which he was now the warm advocate, 
had not shown his fitness for the station 
which he occupied in the Government of 
that country. He feared that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s trip across the Atlantic 
had not improved his taste for the institu- 
tions of our limited monarchy, and that 
therefore, as far as related to Ireland, he 
was disposed to get rid of them. Without 
any feeling of personal disrespect to the 
right hon. Gentleman, he must say, that 
he was not fit for the situation which he 
occupied in the Government. He was 
constantly getting his friends into scrapes, 
and daily making them, as far as the Irish 
Government was concerned, moreand more 
unpopular. Indeed, to such extent did 
this feeling prevail, that at the late election 
in Ireland, it was a sort of popular dislike 
that a candidate was friendly to the Irish 
Government. Let him but proceed in the 
same course, and he would succeed in 
making the Government equally unpopular 
in this country. It was, he contended, 
absurd to talk of the agitation of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin as the 
cause of any disturbance. The real cause 
was, the existence of the many grievances 
of which the people had to complain. This 
was proved by every event which had 
occurred for years. When the Roden de- 
claration, as it was called, was signed in 
1830, it laid (after declaring the subscribers 
to it opposed toa Repeal of the Union) 
great stress on the necessity of taking 
immediate steps for the remedy of the 
grievances of the people of Ireland. Three 
years had since elapsed, and what steps 
had been taken for that purpose? Hopes, 
it was true, had been held out that the 
grievances of Ireland would be redressed ; 
how had those hopes been realized? What 
had become of the promises made by Lord 
Anglesey in answer to the deputation from 
the citizens of Cork, on his visit to that 
city. The deputation set forth the griev- 
ances under which the country groaned. 
What was the noble Lord’sanswer?—* The 
day” said he “ will shortly arrive—it can- 
not be distant—it is impossible that it 
should—when, by the accomplishment of 
measures now in preparation for relief of 
the distress of the country, justice will be 
done to the good intentions of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. The day will soon arrive 
when the people of Ireland shali see the 
measures now in progress to fit them for 
this change.” Such were the hopes given 
to the people of Ireland; and how was the 
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promise kept? Why, at the last election 
for Dublin, when Sir George Rich was 
opposed to the popular candidate, that 
gentleman was supported by the Govern- 
mnent interest. He thus put the Govern- 
ment on their trial with respect to their 
sincerity. They had launched their poison- 
ed arrows at the Irish Volunteers—they 
had accused that body as the cause of the 
existing disturbances, whereas they were to 
be traced to their own misgovernment. He 
had just mentioned a case indicative of 
their duplicity—a case which they never 
had the face to deny; and if they did deny 
it, he could prove its truth by an appeal 
to a speech delivered by the reverend Mr. 
Boyton. Such had been their extra- 
ordinary course of proceeding, that by 
their machinations, they had actually turn- 
ed their own members out of the University 
of Dublin. Hon. Gentlemen had inveigh- 
ed strongly against the Repeal of the 
Union. In answer to their observations 
he would say; “* make it not a nominal, 
but a real Union.” If not from their jus- 
tice or from their sincerity, yet let the 
people of Ireland hope, that, from their 
sense of danger, the Union would be 
made a more effectual measure. He had 
never stood up for a Repeal of the Union, 
but if it were necessary, he felt that he 
had a right to argue that question. Why 
did not the Government, by their acts, 
show to the people of Ireland, that the 
Union was really beneficial? Why not 
show to every peasant that it was a de- 
sirable measure? The more the justice and 
the goodness of the Government appear- 
ed, the more would the people be inclined 
to believe that the Union was a salutary 
measure, He had received letters from 
Ireland, in which trade was described as 
being paralysed, in which the people were 
spoken of as shrinking with apprehension 
at the contemplated horrors of Martial- 
law. Why, he asked, was not the promise 
held ont to Ireland, not only by Lord 
Castlereagh, but by the members of suc- 
ceeding Governments, why was not that 
promise kept? The Union was pointed 
out as the only effectual remedy for the 
misfortunes of that country, because it 
would give the people of Ireland a parti- 
cipation in all the rights of the Constitu- 
tion. Was this bill one of the roads by 
which they were to arrive at this so-much- 
desired participation? Mr. Pitt said, and 
he begged the attention of Mr. Pitt’s 
followers to the words, Mr. Pitt said :— 
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‘ We must now look to the Union as the 
‘only measure we can adopt which can 
‘ calm this excitement, and allay animosity 
‘in Ireland. We must look to it as a 
‘ measure which will give Ireland a parti- 
‘ cipation in the Constitution of England, 
‘ It is to be founded on similar law—it is 
‘ to be founded on a similar Constitution 
‘ —it is to be founded on similar Govern- 
‘ ment, by providing for the security, and 
‘ increasing the stability of the respective 
‘ kingdoms—by decreasing the discontent 
‘ which, unfortunately, has long prevailed 
‘in one of them.’ Such was the senti- 
ment of Mr. Pitt; but the present pro- 
ceeding was opposed to that sentiment, 
By adopting the Bill, they would only 
create confusion, not concord; and, in- 
stead of peace and tranquillity, they 
would engender distrust and discontent. 
In his conscience he thought that this 
was a measure which, if carried, Ministers 
and the country would, in the end, have 
strong reason to rue. It was a measure, 
he believed, contrary to the feelings of the 
people of England—it was a measure, he 
was sure, which greatly exceeded the ne- 
cessity of the case. They talked of putting 
down predial agitation ; and to do this they 
were about to deprive the Irish people of 
their rights—to remove, in fact, from 
those of whom they complained, any de- 
sire, any wish, to cultivate a feeling of 
quietude and content. But, if the hand 
of oppression fell heavily on men, it was 
impossible that they could participate in 
those sentiments. What induced Ireland 
to agree to the Union? Certainly the hope 
that she would participate fully in the 
freedom of the British Constitution. Did 
such a measure as this accord with that 
hope? If he had failed in appealing to 
the passions and sympathies of English 
Members on this most painful subject, 
he would next address himself to their 
calm and sober feeling. He would call 
on them to mark what the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland had said in support 
of his case; and he would confidently 
maintain, that the Secretary for Ireland 
had not made out, had not proved, any 
such case as he had declared that he was 
able to substantiate. Yet, on a question 
of such momentous importance, the right 
hon. Secretary would not even allow the 
delay of a fortnight. He had now nearly 
concluded, If he failed in this humble 
but heartfelt appeal to the House to do 
his country right, still he had the satis- 
D2 
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faction of feeling that, to the best of his 
ability, he had performed his duty. If 
Martial-law were to be inflicted on his 
country, he should go out of those doors 
with feelings of deep indignation. If he 
had failed in enlisting in the cause of his 
suffering country those whom he now ad- 
dressed, he would invoke the memory of 
those great men, now departed, who, in 
former days, assisted in that House the 
few who were struggling in support of 
popular rights. He would invoke the 
shade of Mr. Ponsonby, that able and 
consistent patriot— who had led the Op- 
position in that House, and whose ashes 
now reposed in this country. From 1807 
to 1812, when you could not get amongst 
yourselves any one to undertake the situa- 
tion of Jeader, he stood forward, and 
boldly performed that arduous duty. To 
his shade, and to the shade of another 
statesman, whose memory was dear to 
him, yes, 

“ Dear as the ruddy drops that visit this sad 

heart,” 

to them would he appeal, in the hope that 
the recollection of their services might 
ratse in the minds of those whom he ad- 
dressed, a just, a kindly, an honest feeling 
towards his suffering country. He should 
resist this measure to the last, because it 
appeared to him to be fraught with the 
seeds, not of union, but of separation. 

The Attorney General said, he should 
be wanting in that respect which was due 
to the House, he should be wanting in 
that respect which he might fairly assert 
was due to his own character, if he did 
not offer his opinion, and it was not a 
lightly considered one, with reference to 
this question. Observations had been 
made in the course of the evening, which 
would appear to call for some _par- 
ticular notice from him; but it was not 
his intention to enter into any personal 
argument with the hon. Member who made 
those observations, or with any other hon. 
Member, on such an occasion. He should 
merely say, with reference to the allusions 
which had been made, that he believed 
there was no man having the honour of a 
seat in that House, to whom they could 
be fairly or justly applied—there was no 
man in that House so base as, in his 
opinion, to deservethem. For himself, he 
should only say, that he would yield to no 
man who entered that House, (let his con- 
stituency be what it might—let him come 


from whatever part of the empire he might). 
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in an honest love of rational liberty. He 
would resort to all constitutional means to 
maintain and to support such a species of 
liberty. But the liberty of which he spoke 
was connected, and intimately interwoven, 
with the laws and the Constitution of his 
country. It was a liberty friendly to the 
laws, friendly to loyalty, friendly to peace. 
It was not a liberty to be supported by 
midnight murders, by violence, by outrage, 
or by the unlimited congregation of men, 
who, whether with or without regular or- 
ganization or combination, had shown 
themselves to be too strong or too cunning 
for the existing law. Such bodies, they 
all knew, had, assembled, and their acts 
were a disgrace tothe community. Now, 
whoever fairly looked to this Bill, must 
see, that it was a Bill to suspend, for a 
time, and for a time only, under most pe- 
culiar circumstances, certain functions of 
the Constitution of the country. By thus 
acting, Government were not actuated by 
any improper feeling. They wished, on 
the contrary, by the assistance of this 
measure, to strengthen the hands of the 
friends of liberty—their object was not, 
as had been asserted, to extinguish liberty. 
This measure was resorted to, because it 
was considered, by those who brought it 
forward, to be necessary to the preserva- 
tion of that liberty which they all revered; 
and he would add, that if they were not 
justified by the necessity of the case in so 
proceeding, he would not only join with 
Gentlemen in the condemnation of the 
Bill, but even if it went only one hun- 
dredth part as far as it did go, he would 
not, in the absence of an imperative ne- 
cessity, give to it his concurrence. An 
imperative demand was, however, now 
made on the Legislature, in consequence 
of existing circumstances, to narrow fora 
time the liberties of a portion of the em- 
pire. In countries that were not free, 
there was no necessity, in any case, to 
apply for any additional powers. The 
despotic nature of the Constitution was 
sufficient to meet every exigency. It was 
only in free countries where such an ap- 
plication as this was deemed necessary to 
be made—there only it was requisite to 
resort, after proper deliberation, to a mea- 
sure of this kind. In a free country, the 
law might be such, that though it was 
fully equal to the ordinary exigencies of 
the State, yet such circumstances might 
arise as the law was not calculated to 
grapple with. In that case it might be 
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deemed advisable for a time to interfere 
with the liberty of the subject. The only 
point to be considered was, whether a jus- 
tifiable necessity for such a determination 
had been made out? They then came to 
this point—what is the extent and nature 
of the crimes which you wish to repress, 
and what is the state of the existing law 
to meet those crimes? He would not, in 
considering this subject, go through the 
frightful enormities—he would not advert 
to the multiplied and still increasing 
crimes, which were reported from the un- 
happy country to which this measure 
referred. When they were dealing with 
those acts of enormity, he would not enter 
into a numerical enumeration of crime. 
No, he would point toa long and black 
catalogue of outrage, the perpetrators of 
which appeared to have under their con- 
trol a large physical force. But it was 
said: ‘ Oh, this is all predial agitation !” 
Well, suppose it was so; did that afford 
any satisfactory reason for opposing this 
measure? If predial agitation was too 
strong to be put down by the existing 
law; if, for years, a system of murder, 
and robbery, and intimidation, was carried 
on by a combination possessed of great 
physical force ; if such were the case, how 
were they to meet the evil, how were they 
to punish the offenders? Must they not, 
if the ordinary powers of the law were too 
weak, have recourse to more powerful 
measures? He had heard, with great at- 
tention, the statements of those Gentlemen 
who were best acquainted with the situa- 
tion of Ireland; and he would candidly 
ask them, what was the efficacy of the 
law in that country; was it, or was it not 
sufficient for the protection of life and 
property? Why, those Gentlemen ad- 
mitted that such a system prevailed in 
Ireland, as clearly proved, that the law 
was not sufficient for the accomplishment 
of its object. The law, it was clear, could 
not operate, but through the medium of 
those authorities who formed an essential 
part of the system. There must be Ma- 
gistrates to act, prosecutors to come for- 
ward, witnesses-to speak, and Juries to 
pronounce a verdict. There must also be 
a species of public opinion to go along 
with the proceedings. All these things 
must exist, if they expected the law, in a 
free country, to do the necessary work 
required of it. Now, the House must be 


satisfied, from all they had read and heard, 
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Ireland, did not answer the purpose—it 
did not work well—its wheels were im- 
peded, and its course retarded. What, 
then, was to be done? There was but 
one of two courses to be pursued; you 
must either follow up the law strongly, or, 
for a time, you must put some other force 
in action, the law having been found in- 
sufficient. With. respect to the first 
point, he admitted, that they should pause 
and see if they could possibly proceed 
before they adopted this measure. What, 
however, was the case? It was easy to 
say, that offenders might be brought to 
trial, and the law might be administered ; 
but the fact was, that offenders could not 
be brought to trial, in consequence of the 
system of intimidation which prevailed. 
Those who were not directly arrayed 
against the law, were prevented from 
coming forward. The evil, it was clear, 
could not be remedied in that way; for, 
in fact, the statutes had become, under 
this system of terror, adead letter. What, 
then, he again asked, was to be done ? 
Why, they could only proceed by some 
such measure as that which Ministers had 
proposed. But it was said, that it would 
be better, instead of establishing the Courts 
pointed out by this Bill, to allow the 
Judges to exercise the powers which were 
granted under it. Now, for his part, he 
could not conceive anything more objec- 
tionable, on purely constitutional prin- 
ciples, than the mixing up, in the same 
persons, of two very different principles. 
The Judges were in the habit of ad- 
ministering the law, which admitted 
none of those despotic principles that, 
in consequence of the circumstances 
of the times, the Bill did, to a certain 
extent, recognise. He should therefore 
ask, whether, in delegating to the Judges 
the duties to be performed under the Bill, 
they did not run a risk with respect to the 
Judges themselves, whose duty it was 
to administer the ordinary law, as well as 
to the Constitution? As he had already 
said, he did not like to see the Judges 
taken from their usual legal course to 
administer a new law, passed for a specific 
purpose. Then it was retorted: “If you 
will not have the Judges, why not take 
the Assistant Barristers?” In this latter 
case he very much feared that the public 
would be scarcely induced to believe, that 
the Assistant Barristers in their decisions 
were not actuated by the hope of procuring 





that the law, as it existed at present in 


preferment from Government. The danger 
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in either case was clear. The Judge 
ought not to be placed in a situation 
where by any chance he might forget 
the ordinary course of law, and the 
Assistant Bartister might be liable to sus- 
picions, which, however unjust, might 
influence the popular mind. They could 
therefore only adopt that which the exi- 
gency of the case called for—an extra- 
ordinary power. Looking to all the 
circumstances, he did not think that there 
was any power to which they could so 
properly resort as that which was con- 
templated by this Bill. He knew there 


was an objection to the jurisdiction of 


Courts-martial, on account of the military 
education of those who must of necessity 
sitonthem. That objection unquestionably, 
at first sight, had some weight; but, 
he would ask, did it follow, that those 
who were educated for a military life were 
insensible to the principles of justice ? 
Were not those who sat on Courts-martial, 
under this Bill, amenable to another 
power? Was not that power amenable to 
Parliament afterwards, not only for their 
own acts, but for the acts of those whom 
they had employed, and over whom they 
had control, if they had not, in the exercise 
of their authority, fairly and justly made 
use of that controlling power? With 
respect to the distinction between predial 
agitation and political agitation, he would 
offer but a very few observations. It was 
very evident that where predial agitation 
existed, the movements were effected under 
some sort of power to whom the agents 
conceived themselves to be ‘accountable. 
It was said: “‘ Oh! in such a county, the 
disturbance all arose from predial, not 
from political agitation.” He, perhaps, 
was not sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject to understand the exact connexion 
between predial and political agitation ; 
but this was known to all, that in those 
parts of Ireland where predial agitation 
existed, political agitation existed also. 
No gentleman had proved, though some 
had attempted to prove, that the one was 
unconnected with the other. Now, he 
would ask, whether there had been any 
political agitation in Ireland that had not 
decidedly acted on the lower classes of the 
people? Where there was a predisposition 
to predial agitation, and where political 
agitation followed, on whom could that 
political agitation operate? What class 
—what portion of the population could 
it act upon, except upon that lower class 
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already experienced in, or ripe for, predial 
agitation? He demanded from what class 
the Irish Volunteers were to come? He 
asked that question of those who stated 
that they were the best instructed as to 
the mode of agitating the people? He 
would ask, whether those Volunteers; who 
were to perform such great services for 
Ireland, were not to be taken from that 
intimidated, or misled, or criminal mass, 
which formed the predial agitators of that 
country? In his opinion these facts clearly 
connected together the predial and the 
political agitators. This was sufficient to 
show him that the predial agitation was 
too much for the law. Political agitation, 
whether it was so intended to operate 
or not, must, it was evident, have a powerful 
effect on the lower classes, already disposed 
to outrage and insubordination, because it 
had, in fact, no other materials to act 
upon. The acts and speeches of the 
pacificators were equally inflammatory. 
One gentleman, who had been despatched 
on a mission by the most eminent of 
the agitators, had used language relative to 
his Majesty, such as he (the Attorney- 
General) dared not to repeat in that House, 
but which he would characterize as being 
most flagitious and brutal. What were 
the proceedings of the volunteers? They 
involved the very worst species of tyranny 
—the tyranny of the mob. The institution 
was a scheme to obtain power; and the 
practice of holding up to odium those 
men who would not submit to the law 
they dictated, was the worst species of 
tyranny. It was said, that these Volunteers 
were not armed: they were not at present; 
but they were united under secret leaders, 
and formed one great mass for the pro- 
tection of themselves, and the prosecution 
of their own purposes. The greatest of 
all the agitators, too, had expressed his 
delight at the probability of the great 
pacificator—he who had used the seditious 
harangue—the greatest of all the agitators 
had expressed the delight he should feel 
at a triumphant day in arms, when, bis 
friend, Tom Steele, should strut at the 
head of the Volunteers. Was this a state 
of things to be contemplated with in- 
difference ? Was the existing disorganiza- 
tion of society to be allowed to continue? 
With regard to the present Bill, hesincerely 
hoped, that, as some Gentlemen seemed 
to suppose, such a change might be pro- 
duced merely by the passing of it, as 
would render it unnecessary to put its 
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provisions in force; he should be most 
happy if such proved to be the effect 
of this wholesome measure of constitutional 
counter-intimidation— most happy, if it 
gave courage to the good and well-dis- 
posed, repressed violence, and vindicated 
the authority of the law, without bloodshed 
or violation of personal freedom. If such 
were the case, or if the Bill in any way 
effected these desirable objects, and brouglit 
back Ireland to a state of peace and good 
order, the measure would only suspend 
the liberties of the country for a time, 
ultimately to preserve them, and enable 
the Legislature to hand them down to 
posterity, with all their excellence un- 
changed and unimpaired. 

Sir Robert Peel spoke as follows :*— 

Having a deep sense of the value of the 
time of this House, and seeing how much 
of it is wasted in useless discussion, I 
shall, without any attempt at an elaborate 
preface, proceed at once, briefly, and in 
the plainest language, to state the course 
I mean to pursue with respect to this 
painful measure ; and the grounds upon 
which my resolution has been formed. 1 
came down to the House on the first night 
of the debate, with a strong impression, 
founded on the general notoriety of facts 
which have not been denied, that some 
measure in aid of the ordinary operation 
of the law, was absolutely necessary for 
the protection of life and property, and 
the preservation of order in Ireland. I 
have since heard from two Ministers of 
the Crown a detail of atrocities, the recital 
of which makes the blood run cold. Is 
this detail correct? Have these murders 
—these burnings—these various atrocious 
crimes been committed? We may differ 
as to the conclusion to be drawn from the 
premises; we may differ as to the remedy 
to be applied; but do we agree as to the 
state of facts, and as to the existence 
and character of this evil? Up to this 
hour I have heard no denial of the 
truth of the statements that have been 
made. There appears on all sides an 
admission that the condition of society in 
many parts ef Ireland is most alarming— 
that the worst crimes have been com- 
mitted with impunity. Some attribute 
this state of things to the remissness of the 
Government; others think the spirit of 
disturbance might still be suppressed by 
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* Reprinted from the second edition of the 
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the vigorous execution of existing laws ; 
but no one has impeached the accuracy of 
those statements which have been made 
to the House on official authority. To 
that authority Ican,'of course, add nothing. 
If the details of crime already given be 
thought imperfect, I cannot supply the 
deficiency ; but I find on the Records of 
this House some recent testimonies as tothe 
moral and social condition of certain parts 
of Ireland, which completely confirm my 
own previous impressions, and warrant the 
inferences which have been probably 
drawn from the recital of individual acts 
of outrage. As I before observed, the 
first point to be ascertained is whether we 
are agreed as to facts. As the foundation 
of my argument, and in aid of the un- 
contradicted evidence already offered to 
us, I beg to quote the testimonies I have 
before referred to; they will be found in 
the appendix toa Report on the state of 
the Queen’s County, which was presented 
at the close of last Session. 

The first is contained in a charge de- 
livered by a Judge of the land—a Judge 
who has had much experience in the ad- 
ministration of criminal law, who has had 
personal opportunities, in the exercise of 
his judicial functions, of observing the 
state and the progress of crime. This 
Judge has always professed opinions truly 
liberal ; has always been the friend of that 
liberty which is founded on order; has 
from his earliest years been friendly to 
the Roman Catholic claims; and by his 
great abilities and unsullied integrity has 
commanded the respect of all parties in 
Ireland. The Judge to whom I am al- 
luding is Baron Sir William Smith. It 
being his duty to preside at the Lent As- 
sizes at Maryborough, in the Queen’s 
County in the year 1832, he thus com- 
mences his charge to the Grand Jury :— 

‘ Gentlemen of the Grand Jury—I find 
‘ here a calendar consisting of 150 cases. 
‘ Of these, twelve are charges of murder ; 
‘six of conspiracy to murder; nine of 
‘ man-slaughter; eleven of rape; five of 
‘child-murder and its appurtenants ; 
‘ eleven of abduction ; forty-one of house- 
‘ breaking, assaulting dwellings, and rob- 
‘ bery of arms; nine of shooting at per- 
‘sons; two of administering unlawful 
‘oaths; and twenty-two of violent as- 
‘saults. A mere selection from this gene- 
‘ral calendar, of cases which the At- 
‘ torney-General has found it necessary to 
‘ prosecute consists, as to quantity, of 
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‘ crime, of more than fifty in number, and 
‘as to quality, includes nine murders 
‘or telonious homicides: five cases of 
‘robbery, and one of demanding arms ; 
‘ five of burglary ; one of conspiracy to 
‘ murder, and three of shooting at with a 
‘ murderous intent; one case of arson, 
‘and four, or rather six, of assaulting 
‘ habitations; five of compulsory notices, 
‘ threats, and menaces; and two of ad- 
‘ ministering an unlawful oath; eleven 
‘ cases of waylaying and malicious assault ; 
‘two of appearing in arms; four of ab- 
‘ duction; one of child-murder, and one 
* of child-desertion.’ 

These were the atrocities to be tried at 
one assizes. 

The learned Judge proceeds :—‘ The 
state of this county, however, seems to 
furnish an example of what I have more 
than once had occasion to observe; how 
easily disorder can shift its purposes and 
course, and, after threatening one line of 
outrage proceed upon another. A fact 
which, by the way, we ought constantly 
to bear in mind; and be cautious how, 
by encouraging the discontented feelings 
of the populace, we inadvertently collect 
and raise, and train and exercise, a force 
concerning which we must be uncertain 
what direction it may take. Not many 
months ago, when [ last was in this 
county, and presided in this court, I 
found a system gaining head, of tumul- 
tuary array against rights long undis- 
puted, distinctly recognised, and firmly 
established by the law. It did not seem 
to be too late to stem the gathering tor- 
rent. This, accordingly, within my 
‘ limited province, I attempted; and, for 
‘a time, the attempt did not appear to be 
‘unsuccessful. But my endeavours’ —I 
call your attention to this passage—‘ were 
* counteracted by influence which did not 
‘ fail to render them abortive. Of this 
‘ powerful counteraction, what may be 
‘ surmised to have been already the re- 
‘sults? The lower class of society— 
‘a class deficient in the guiding lights of 
‘ knowledge and instruction, and labour- 
‘ing, it must be admitted, under suffer- 
‘ings and privations, and on these ac- 
‘ counts the more liable to be excited and 
‘ misled—this portion, I say, of our com- 
‘ munity, stimulated into turbulent and 
‘lawless agitation (it may be unawares, 
‘and without a culpable, nay, even with 
‘ alaudable intent); your county, become 
‘ restless, discontented, and disturbed; 
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‘ its tranquillity rendered, I can only hope 
‘ not permanently, insecure ; your prison 
‘ crowded to excess with persons charged 
‘ with insurrectionary transgressions of the 
‘law; and the Crown compelled to 
‘wield its powers of prosecution, if not 
‘ with rigour, with an unusual degree of 
‘energy and force. Ifthe popular enter- 
‘ prise and incursion proved a failure, we 
‘ should have gained by it nothing better 
‘than commotion and offence ; followed 
‘ by the punishment of, too often, not the 
‘ misleaders, but the misled. If on the 
‘ contrary, their resistance of the law ac- 
‘complished an alteration of its enact- 
‘ments, might they not, by their victory 
‘ over one class of rights, be encouraged 
‘to march forward to the storming ofa 
‘second, and not discover, till too late, 
‘ that in spoiling the rights of others, they 
‘had been inadvertently plundering and 
‘ demolishing their own ?” 

Take the testimony of another gentle- 
man also ‘above all exception—a gentle- 
man who would not have come forward, 
considering the situation in which he 
stood, unless he had been compelled by 
an urgent sense of public duty. I refer 
to a gentleman occupying the situation of 
a Roman Catholic priest, with no undue 
influence upon his mind, to lead him to 
exaggerate the unfortunate condition of 
the country. In a letter addressed to Lord 
de Vesci, by the Rev. Nicholas O’Connor, 
parish priest of Maryborough, and quoted 
in Mr. O’Connor’s evidence before the 
Committee, the following passage occurs : 
—‘In vain have we waited, in hopes of 
‘ the returning good sense of the deluded ; 
‘and have found, on the contrary, the 
‘ well-disposed compelled, by intimidation, 
‘ either tojoin the illegal societies, or murder- 
‘ ed, or terrified out of the country.’ This 
was the testimony of a Roman Catholic 
priest: itoccupied only three lines, itis true; 
but could the House conceive three lines 
more pregnant with horror? Such was 
the state of the country—such the power- 
less condition of the law, that, to the 
peaceable and well-disposed, the choice 
was offered between three courses of action 
—either to join the illegal societies, or 
forfeit their lives, or abandon their coun- 
try. I shall only refer to one other testi- 
mony in reference to this subject, because 
the multiplication of undisputed and indis- 
putable statements, all bearing on the 
one point, is of no advantage. The last 
testimgny, then, to which I shall direct 
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the attention of the House, as completing 
the picture, is that of Dr. Doyle, Roman 
Catholic bishop of the diocess of Kildare 
and Leighlin. It is contained in a letter 
addressed by Dr. Doyle to the Catholic 
clergy and people of his diocess, and is as 
follows :—‘ For several months past we 
‘ have witnessed, with the deepest afflic- 
‘tion of spirit, the progress of illegal 
‘ combinations, under the barbarous de- 
‘signations of Whitefeet and Blackfeet, 
‘ within certain portions of these diocesses. 
‘We have laboured—by letter and by 
‘word, by private admonition and by 
‘ public reproof, proceeding from ourselves 
‘and from our clergy—to arrest and to 
‘suppress this iniquity; but the tares 
‘which the enemy of man has in the 
‘night-time sown in the field of the 
‘Church, have grown up in despite of 
‘our watchfulness. Murders, blasphe- 
‘ mies, perjuries, rash swearing, robberies, 
‘assaults on persons and property, the 
‘usurpation of the powers of the State,’ 
—mark that; ‘the usurpation of the 
‘ powers of the State,’—‘ and of the rights 
‘of the peaceable and well-disposed, are 
‘ multiplied and every day perpetrated, 
‘at the instigation of the devil, by the 
‘wicked and deluded men engaged in 
‘ those confederacies.’ 

Such is the outline of the state of crime 
in one considerable district of Ireland, 
traced by the faithful pencils of a Roman 
Catholic priest, a Roman Catholic bishop, 
and a Judge of the land. Will any one 
assert that the picture is overcharged? If 
it be not—if there be no exaggeration, no 
over-colouring of the melancholy facts— 
will it be maintained that ordinary reme- 
dies will suffice for the cure of this ad- 
mitted and alarming evil? If the state- 
ment of facts be not denied, and if the 
existing law be not sufficient, then I feel 
warranted in giving my assent to the first 
reading of this Bill—that is, in fact, to 
the introduction of the measure, with a 
view to its future consideration in detail. 
Into that detail I will not now enter; not 
that I would shrink from doing so, if this 
were the fit oceasion; but let me assure 
those who are for the first time Members 
of this House, that the established rules 
and orders of our proceeding, which allot 
different stages of the same Bill for dif- 
ferent discussions—one for the principle, 
another for the details—are well calcu- 
lated, if duly observed, to promote the 
fair collision of opinion, and to elicit the 
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truth, All that I shall say at present, 
with respect to the details of the Bill, is 
briefly this, that, although I will not now 
pledge myself to their adoption without 
modification ; yet I will not consent to 
fritter away the general efficacy of the 
measure, by encumbering the powers which 
it confers by various restrictions and quali- 
fications. 

I will now proceed to review those 
arguments brought forward in this debate 
agaist the principle of the measure, 
which appear—at least if one may judge 
from their frequent repetition—to be mainly 
relied upon by its opponents. It is said, 
repeatedly, that this measure of coercion 
is no cure for the deep-seated evils under 
which Ireland is suffering. In the truth of 
that observation I cordially concur. There 
is not a man present who views the con- 
dition of society in Ireland with more 
anxiety and apprehension than myself; or 
who feels more strongly than I do, the 
utter worthlessness, as a remedy, of this 
or any other measure of mere coercion. 
To form a true judgment of the state of 
Ireland, we must raise our views above the 
comparatively petty subjects of our party 
conflicts—above the questions, important 
as they are, of Corporations and Grand 
Jury laws, and tithe-commutation bills. 
We must include within our view, a whole 
population labouring under thedouble evil of 
a rapid progressive increase in its numbers, 
and of the contraction of a demand for its 
labour, and therefore, its increasing desti- 
tution. We shall find these evils, that 
seem, at first view, incompatible with 
each other—each acting and re-acting on 
the other, and contributing reciprocally to 
their own aggravation: the increase of 
population lowering each individual in the 
scale of comfort and enjoyment; and the 
diminished scale of comfort, by removing 
the checks on early and improvident mar 
riages, and by causing a recklessness 
about the future, having a tendency to 
increase the population. Then comes the 
failure of the potato crop, the want of 
food, and the ravages of disease, opposing 
sudden and calamitous restraints on the 
increase of population, which might be 
much more effectually and more gradually 
controlled, were it possible to give a taste 
for increased comfort; and, at the same 
time, to supply by labour the means of 
commanding it. For these evils this mea- 
sure is no relief. [Hear, hear, from some 
Members.| Who said it was ?—True, this 
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measure is no remedy; but a state of 
anarchy precludes one. Coercion is not 
a cure; but continued insurrection is posi- 
tive death. 

I am aware that, even with regard to the 
professed remedies for the permanent evils 
of Ireland, I differ from a large majority 
in this House. [ listen, night after night, 
to the attempts that are made to charge 
the clergy of Ireland with exaction and 
rapacity, and to represent tithe as the cry- 
ing grievance of Ireland. No, no; these 
are not the sources of the evils that afflict 
the country ; and though an extinction 
were effected of the legal rights of the 
clergy, the evils would continue—ay, and 
would be aggravated, if the rights of which 
the clergy should be deprived were trans- 
ferred to the landlords. The first step 
towards remedying the evils, and removing 
the disorders of freland, will be the know- 
ledge and the statement of the truth. Do 
not let us offer up unoffending men, who 
are already despoiled of their rights of 
property, as sacrifices for the exactions of 
others. Such a sacrifice would not suffice. 
You cannot stop at the spoliation of the 
Church. You will be the sufferers by 
your Own injustice. Remember the re- 
mark of Lord Bolingbroke on the trial of 
Sacheverell: it is true of your attacks on 
the Irish clergy, and of their result :— 
‘ They made a fire to roast a parson, but 
‘they made it so hot that they burned 
‘ themselves.’ I ask, whether Gentlemen 
have read the evidence on the subject of 
tithes? I refer them to the testimony of 
Mr, John Walsh, a Roman Catholic Ma- 
gistrate—for I prefer Roman Catholic evi- 
dence in such a case-—for an exculpation 
of the clergy. Mr. Walsh is conversant 
with the condition of the lower classes of 
his countrymen, and his testimony shows 
that the miserable state of that vast class 
of farmers who occupied farms of less than 
fifteen acres, was attributable, not to the 
tithe of the clergy, but to the rent of the 
landlords. Let those Gentlemen who talk 
of the exactions of the clergy, and think 
that the evils that afflict Ireland flow 
solely from tithes, and, consequently, that 
the “ healing” measure for their abolition 
would accomplish all that was necessary 
to be done in that country—let them look 
at the evidence of Mr. Walsh. He states 
that the majority of persons under the class 
of farmers in the county of Kilkenny are 
people holding from ten to fifteen acres of 
land ; thattheyare generally inthe greatest 
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state of destitution from about the month 
of April to the month of September. 
Farmers in that class have no means of 
meeting the demands made upon them 
but by their crop; and from the time 
the sale of the crop takes place, till the 
next crop, they are destitute of every 
means of obtaining money. Potatoes 
generally, without either milk of meat, 
constitute their diet; and they consider 
themselves very lucky if they have enough 
of them. I asked Mr. Walsh how many 
rents a solvent tenant in Ireland ought to 
make, in order to prosper on his farm. 
His answer was—‘ Such a calculation 
‘never came into the head of the Irish 
‘tenant. All he looks to is, to provide his 
‘ family with potatoes, and pay his rent to 
‘his landlord.’ I asked him whether the 
people consider themselves well off, if they 
made two rents out of their crop. Mr. 
Walsh replied, ‘that he considered a 
‘farmer, by converting land to the best 
‘ purpose, might make double the rent ; 
‘but he did not think that the small 
‘farmer, in general, made anything like 
‘that. He meant to represent this as the 
‘ general state of the farmers of ten or fif- 
‘teen acres, who have a greater proportion 
‘of the whole land than the half of it.’ 
The examination of Mr. Walsh proceeded 
as follows :—‘ You were asked for a state- 
ment of what you conceived to be the 
‘ outgoings upon a farm of ten acres, and 
‘the profit that would accrue to the 
‘tenant: have you prepared a statement 
‘in explanation of that?’ Answer: ‘1 
‘have. I have put the most general mode 
‘in which an Irish farmer of that descrip- 
‘tion makes his rent. 1 have first debited 
‘ with his year’s rent, 15/.; then ten bar- 
‘rels of seed potatoes at 4s. for one acre, 
‘ planted for his own use, another acre 
‘being generally given for manure, 2/.; 
‘ two barrels of seed wheat, 27. 10s.; four 
‘barrels of seed oats, 1/. 16s.; at 9s. a 
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barrel ; by which he will have cropped 
two acres of wheat, two of oats, and two 
of potatoes; making six acres of tillage, 
and leaving the remaining four acres to 
support his cow and horse. I think I 
overstated the average produce of such 
land at six barrels of wheat per acre; I 
think five barrels would be nearer the 


average upon 30s. land. I have put 


that at 12. 5s. a barrel, which for ten 
barrels would be 12/. 10s.; the oats, of 
which he may have sixteen barrels, I 
‘ have rated at 9s., making 7/..14s.; profit 
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‘on feeding four pigs, 6/.; butter sold 
‘ from one cow, generally in small quanti- 
‘ties; 17, 10s.; making, in the entire, 
‘ 271.14s. Theseed and rent, as I have said, 
‘ come to 21/.6s. Then, where the com- 
‘ position is not in force, there is tithe on 
‘two acres of potatoes, 1/. 4s.; wheat, 
‘ 11. 4s.; oats, 16s.: the rent, tithe, and 
* seed, therefore, come to 241. 10s.; and 
‘ deducting that from the receipts, which 
“come to 271. 14s., there is only 37. 4s. 
‘left him for paying taxes and Church- 
‘ rate, repair of houses and forge-work—the 
‘ labour being done by himself and family, 
‘for whose support he has one acre of 
‘ potatoes and one cow’s milk.’ I will 
next read an extract or two frem the 
evidence of a clergyman named Dwyer. 
In answer to the question—‘ Are there a 
‘ great number of intermediate landlords 
‘in Ireland?’ Mr. O’Dwyer said, ‘ Not 
‘in the part where I live; but I believe, 
‘in many parts—in the more improved 
‘ parts, there are.’—‘ Is it the case gene- 
‘ nerally ?’—<‘ I believe it is wearing out a 
‘ good deal; I know that in the county 
‘ of Galway, it has considerably decreas- 
‘ed.’ * Do you know the situation of the 
‘landlord placed immediately over the 
‘tenant; is he generally a respectable 
‘man?’ ‘Very often not: last year I 
* found upon a piece of land, that might, 
‘ when it was let, be fifty-six or fifty-eight 
‘ acres, fifty-two families residing ; it was 
‘ broken so small as that; and the conse- 
‘quence of the minute subdivision of it 
‘was, that, being adjacent to a bog, the 
‘ people had spread, and reclaimed some 
‘of the lands of the bog.’ Before they 
joined in condemnation of the clergy, let 
the House attend to the following extract 
from the same gentleman’s evidence. It 
was the intention of the Tithe Composition 
Act to relieve the tenant from the tithe, 
and thatjthe landlord should henceforth Jet 
his land tithe-free, and be the virtual 
payer of the tithe; that is, by giving 
credit for the tithe-owner’s receipt for such 
tithe. Says Mr. O’Dwyer, ‘ I have in my 
‘ own instance known the tithe composition 
* applotment to be borrowed from me and 
* from my clerk, by the agents of proprie- 
‘tors in the country, for the purpose of 
‘ ascertaining what the exact amount of 
* composition was with reference to their 
‘ own estates, and then setting their lands. 
‘ On many occasions I believe, it has been 
‘ the practice to embody in the rent that 
* they charge upon the tenant the amount 
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‘of the composition-rent, as applotted or 
assessed upon the land ; but still, never- 
theless, that the liability for the payment 
remained upon the tenants; and those 
tenants, many of them, have complained 
to me that when they offered their re- 
ceipts for tithe-rent, they got no credit 
for it in the accounts of their landlords.’— 
Would not the tenant have the power of 
enforcing such a claim against his land- 
lord ?’—‘ I am not aware that there is 
any especial provision in the Act that 
would enable him ; and I am sufficiently 
well acquainted with the dispositions and 
the habits of the people to know, that it 
would not be a very feasible thing for 
them tu do, to compel such credit to be 
given. The tenantry, in general, are too 
much dependent upon their landlords. 
‘ Leases are generally not given complete 
‘leases; they more frequently hold by 
‘ demise, or they hold by acceptance of 
‘ proposal, which leaves them entirely at 
‘the mercy of {the laudlord to continue 
‘ them in or not.’ 

Now, I ask, is the statement of this 
clergyman true? Are there landlords in 
some parts of Ireland who have done this ? 
Have they increased the rent of their 
tenants by the amount of tithe to which 
those tenants were subject, left the tenant 
responsible for the tithe to the clergyman; 
and then refused to give him credit for 
the amount paid, notwithstanding the 
production of the clergyman’s receipt ? 
If these things are not true, contradict 
them: but while they remain on our 
records uncontradicted, it is neither very 
generous nor very just, that, in this assem- 
blage of landlords, where the clergy have 
no place, no means of personal defence, 
they should be held up as extortioners, 
and destroyers of the poor. They have 
lost—many of them, at least—have lost 
their all, either through the dishonesty of 
others, or their own forbearance. In 
mercy, let us spare their characters, un- 
less we are sure that our accusations are 
just. 

Other remedies are proposed—Poor- 
laws among the rest. If I have paused in 
giving my assent to their introduction into 
Ireland, it is not from insensibility to 
Irish suffering, but from the fear, where 
poverty is so wide-spread, and the demand 
for labour so disproportionate to the sup- 
ply, that, the principle of the Poor-laws 
once introduced, the whole revenue of the 
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claims for relief, and an agrarian law of 
the worst kind practically established. 
Suggestions have been offered of a strict 
limitation of the principle of Poor-laws ; 
of confining relief exclusively to cases of 
disease, and decrepitude, and total inca- 
pacity for labour. If this limitation can 
be applied, and rigidly enforced, many of 
the objections to the system of Poor-laws 
will, no doubt, be abated. But looking, 
on the one hand, to the extent and com- 
plication of poverty in Ireland; on the 
other, to the extreme difficulty of confin- 
ing within definite limits any sound prin- 
ciple of relief, and of checking its abuse— 
I have sometimes feared that, in reference 
to Poor-laws for Ireland, we are almost 
arrived at that melancholy state described 
by the Roman historian, ‘ in quo, nec 
‘ vitia nostra, nec remedia, pati possumus.’ 

There has been much vague declama- 
tion about healing measures, and large 
concessions, the nature of which has not 
been specified, and of which, therefore, 
no one can judge. But this I will say, 
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that, however you may talk of healing 
measures, and notwithstanding you may 
conciliate powerful parties by concessions, 
Parliament will gain nothing by giving 


way to popular clamour, or yielding one 
single point beyond that which their sense 
of justice may dictate. If Ministers 
should either consent to the confiscation 
of any species of property, or should 
establish principles leading to future con 
fiscation, they may be cheered in this 
House by the voices of many around 
them—but not only will they fail to pro- 
cure additional security for life, and peace, 
and property; but, so far from satisfying 
the deluded people of Ireland, they will 
only whet their appetites for further ra- 
pine. I shall vote for this measure; but 
I accept it as no compromise on any 
other subject. I vote for it on its own 
principle, and will consider whatever other 
measures may be presented on their prin- 
ciples. If ever there was a country in 
which it was essential jealously to up- 
hold the rights and properties of all 
classes—to teach all men, rich and poor, 
that those rights must and shall be re- 
spected— that clamour and combination 
shall not prevail; it is the country 
which is the unhappy subject of this 
debate. 

I shall proceed in my review of the 
main objections to this Bill—sweeping 
aside, of course, all the rubbish with 
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which Gentlemen have filled up the inter- 
stices of their arguments. Of such rub. 
bish the following appeal was a fair speci- 
men: — ‘ Was this measure the proof 
‘which Ministers gave of their gratitude 
‘to Ireland ??—‘ Was this the gratitude 
‘of the Legislature for the assistance re- 
‘ ceived from Ireland on the Reform Bill?’ 
As to this latter appeal, it could not be 
supposed to produce much effect upon 
those who had opposed Reform, Still, I 
admit, that I should be quite as base as 
those charged with ingratitude, if I con- 
sented to a law like this, if it be not abso- 
lutely necessary for the tranquillization of 
Ireland. But this is no question of grati- 
tude or ingratitude. The lives and pro- 
perties of the King’s peaceable subjects 
are not to be complimented away. The 
question is, does the state of Ireland re- 
quire such a measure? If it does, what 
room is there to talk of gratitude? Par- 
liament is to determine whether bands of 
armed ruffians are to be permitted to break 
open houses by night, to plunder arms, to 
injure property, to destroy life. Why do 
you call these things privileges? Is this 
the happiness and the liberty of which it 
will be ingratitude to deprive you? It 
has been said, that this measure amounts 
to a suspension of the British Constitution. 
I admit, that it is a measure of severity, of 
intolerable severity, unless there be a para- 
mount necessity for it: I admit that; but 
I deny that it is a suspension of the Bri- 
tish Constitution. Oh, no; that has been 
long suspended. I see, indeed, a ghastly 
form, which takes the semblance and 
usurps the name of the British Constitu- 
tion; but it is a phantom without life. 
You mistake the British Constitution. It 
is not a mere heap of cumbrous formali- 
ties, that serve no other purpose but to 
give impunity to those who are accused of 
crime. The British Constitution is meant 
to give equal protection, and ensure to all 
equal liberty. It presupposes the exist- 
ence of some executory principle to work 
it—of instruments imbued with the gene- 
rous spirit in which itself was framed. It 
presupposes a love of order, a respect for 
property, a reverence for the obligation of 
an oath. The British Constitution never 
recognised the vile doctrine of passive 
resistance. It may have no punishment 
for it. It may have been too generous 
to foresee a wide-spread combination 
among rich and poor, to defeat the 
law, and to rob others of their pro- 
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perty. So long as this robbery is com- 
mitted with impunity—so long as innocent 
men are fleeing from their homes to seek 
protection from murder—do what you will, 
but do not talk of the British Constitu- 
tion! Spare us the stale quotations from 
Lord Chatham — spare us the empty 
boast “ that an Englishman’s house is his 
castle!” What! Was the reverend Mr 
Houston’s house his castle? Was Mr. 
Marum’s house his castle? Will you see 
men savagely murdered in the broad day 
by assassins, and then mock their widows 
and their children with your laboured 
periods about the British Constitution and 
an Englishman’s castle? You may not 
be able to punish guilt ; you may not be 
able to prevent murder; but do not let 
these things be perpetrated under the 
shield and cover of the British Constitu- 
tion. Send it not on a forlorn hope, on 
which disgraceful failure is inevitable. 
Impose not upon it the condition of 
Egyptian bondage; and exact the work 
without giving it the materials. This 
is my answer to your objection, that 
the Bill will suspend the British Consti- 
tution. 

But it has been asked repeatedly, would 
England tolerate this law? I ask, would 
England tolerate the state of things which 
now exists in Ireland? And this state of 
things existed before this law was brought 
in, and therefore my question ought to 
have precedence. Would England bear 
to live under the domination of hungry 
and illiterate legislators, with no more 
mercy than those in Ireland? I tell you 
that England, rather than submit to such 
a state of things, would rouse those ener- 
gies which existed before laws, and are 
independent of laws, and would put down 
the base and vulgar tyranny. If these 
failed, and if to the suppression of that 
tyranny such a law as this was indispens- 
able, England would tolerate it—ay, and 
would demand it. She would not talk of 
the ingratitude of a Legislature, which 
rescued life and property from midnight 
attacks—but she would rebuke the apathy 
and cowardice of one which refused to 
give them protection. The measure had 
two objects in view; and one of the main 
objections to it was, that it contemplated 
both those objects. The first object for which 
it provided by enactments which extended 
to the whole of Ireland, was to prevent 
political agitation; the other object was, 
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ings which have been called in this Debate 
agrarian disturbances. The objection was, 
that political agitation was unconnected 
with the insurrectionary proceedings, and 
that it was unnecessary and unjust that 
there should be precautions taken against 
political agitation. I will make no per- 
sonal applications, but this I will say, that 
I will not vote for a law which should 
arrest the ignorant and deluded offenders, 
unless it laid at the same time its interdict 
upon the system which encouraged and 
incited them. I am now touching on the 
most important part of the measure. It 
would be unjust to limit the law to a num- 
ber of wretched Whitefeet, whilst it made 
no attempt to prevent the proximate 
cause of insurrection. I can see no jus- 
tice in an act which should punish the 
deluded conspirators, if it did not take 
some precautions against the system of 
political agitation. There are great falla- 
cies on this part of the subject. The 
argument was this—that there were two 
matters, political agitation and insurrec- 
tionary violence, but that they were alto- 
gether unconnected; that the system of 
political agitation was, not connected with 
the insurrections. He should try to draw 
the line between the truth and the mistake, 
and expose the fallacy. The object of 
political agitation was, to work upon the 
mass of the people—to create a mighty 
power of opinion and physical force com- 
bined, which should be subject to its con- 
trol, and obedient to its will. It was no 
easy matter to keep this fiery mass at the 
proper temperature, and at the same time 
to prevent those partial eruptions and ex- 
plosions from which no good could ensue. 
I do not deny, that political agitation does 
occasionally condemn, and does try to 
repress, insurrectionary violence: to be 
sure it does—it does it whenever insurrec- 
tionary violence defeats the object of 
political agitation. You say, that politi- 
cal agitation has the power, and has ex- 
ercised the power, of restoring peace to 
disturbed districts—that ten counties have 
been quieted through its influence. I, 
for one, will not pay such a price for 
peace and quiet. What does all this 
prove? Why, that there exists a 
power, superior to Government, and su- 
perior to law, that operates by an unseen 
but magic influence on the mass of the 
people. This power may be strong for 
good purposes, but it is irresistible for 
evil. Do you think, if it can perform 
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the miracle of stilling the stormy wave of 
the multitude, it need to put forth equal 
strength to rouse into fury the tranquil 
deep? Your Government and the domin- 
ion of the law exist but by sufferance, if 
you permit yourselves to be duped by the 
sophistry, that, because political agitation 
may be able occasionally to control popu- 
lar excesses, therefore it is a system to be 
tolerated and encouraged. But the truth 
is, that it can only control those excesses 
for a time: it must administer some great 
stimulant; it must excite a hope of some 
great measure of relief. At one time the 
Catholic Question will serve its purpose ; 
at another the Repeal of the Union, or 
the destruction of the Church: but if it 
should come to pass that excitement can- 
not be maintained—that the special ob- 
ject to be gained cannot possibly be 
achieved; then popular excesses will 
break their bonds, and prove too strong 
even for political agitation. 

You read to us plausible and artful 
manifestoes, exhorting the people to ab- 
stain from crime. They may be very sin- 
cere; you tell me they are so, and I am 
bound, at least, not to contradict you; 
but this I say, that the issue of such 
manifestoes is, of itself, no proof of sin- 
cerity. I say more, that the cunning of 
the serpent would suggest and dictate the 
issue of them. I will believe you to be 
sincere, if you will abandon the system 
of agitation at the same moment that 
you exhort the people to peace and good 
order; but, if you do not abandon that 
system, of what avail are your exhorta- 
tions? Of course, the mass that obeys 
you will be more irresistible, as the habits 
of subordination and discipline are more 
complete. Is an army less powerful or 
less formidable because it maintains good 
discipline — because it obeys the orders of 
its superiors — because it abstains from 
individual acts of outrage and violence ? 
I do not say, that such exhortations are 
incompatible with good intentions; but I 
will prove to you that they are quite 
compatible with the worst. Let us go 
back to the period of 1798. You will 
find, in the secret reports of the Irish Par- 
liament, on the origin and progress of 
the Irish Rebellion, that the leaders of 
rebels, who were negotiating with France, 
were, at the same time, exhorting their 
followers to peace and good order. 
Here is an address of the County Com- 
mittee of Dublin to their constituents ;— 
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* We recommend, in the most earnest 
‘manner, your constant recollection of 
‘ your solemn obligations to promote a 
‘brotherhood of affection among Irish- 
‘ men of every religious persuasion : suffer 
‘it not to be a mere profession; but 
‘ realise it by every act of benevolence and 
‘ kindness, as you would do to your na- 
‘ tural brothers. 

‘ Be sober, and promote sobriety in all 
‘ your circles. Banish all violent and in- 
* temperate language from your meetings; 
‘ be assured that nothing can injure the 
‘cause of liberty more than such con- 
‘ versations. Violent and intemperatelan- 
‘ guage is affected by spies and enemies.’ 
—Spies and enemies! one word on that 
subject. This is the universal cant, that 
all the disturbances in Ireland are the 
work of emissaries employed by the Go- 
vernment, to ensnare the credulous and 
innocent people into the commission of 
crime. I have been connected with the 
Government, English and Irish, for near 
twenty years, and I declare, upon my 
honour, I never knew or heard of a spy or 
emissary employed by Government for 
the purpose of seducing people into the 
commission of crime. The Government 
that employed such instruments would be 
justly the object of execration and ridicule. 
But to revert to the Address. ‘* Avoid, as 
* much as possible, all meetings in public 
‘houses: a few minutes, in any con- 
‘venient place, will be sufficient for a 
‘small number of men to confer on the 
‘ objects of their deliberation.’ 

What excellent advice ! but where do I 
find it? Why, in the very same document 
which contains the resolutions and consti- 
tution of the Society of United Irishmen ; 
—in the very same document which ex- 
plains the organization of that extraor- 
dinary machinery of treason, by which 
baronial Committees, and county Com- 
mittees, and provincial Committees, and 
the national Committee, were constituted ; 
the inferior authorities each obedient to 
the commands of a superior, of whose 
names and persons it was kept in utter 
ignorance. - 

Among the persons who were appre- 
hended in 1798, shortly before the break- 
ing out of the Rebellion, was an active 
agent of treason, of the name of Edward 
Ratigan. In his house there were found 
many thousand copies of an Address to 
his countrymen, breathing that spirit of 
peace which betokens the holy effusions of 
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religion, rather than a political manifesto. 
Can anything be more edifying than the 
lessons which it inculcates ?— 

‘ Your strength consists in being a cor- 
‘ dially united and thoroughly well organ- 
‘ised body. Let sobriety, let good cha- 
‘racter, let courage, let talents, be the 
‘ qualities which shall direct your choice. 
‘ Purge your societies of all suspicious or 
‘doubtful men. Be discreet, and avoid 
‘drunkenness. Be patient, and avoid 
‘riots. The taking of arms, by force, 
‘ from houses, is attended with great evil, 
‘and productive of no good; therefore, 
‘any man imprisoned shall not be main- 
‘ tained by their societies.’ [Hear, hear! 
Strom some Members.| 

Oh yes, the instructions are excellent ; 
but, sometimes, the cry of ‘* Hear, hear!” 
is premature. What a pity it ‘is that 
this was not the only document found in 
the possession of Edward Ratigan! He 
would have gone forth with the character 
of an apostle of peace; and would have 
been sent, perhaps, on his holy mission, 
protected and rewarded by the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. But Edward Ratigan 
had other papers in his possession, which 
might suggest a doubt of his apostolic cha- 
racter. He had a sergeant’s oath, which 
runs thus :— 

‘J, AB, do voluntarily declare that I 
‘ will come forward when called upon by 
‘my captain or superior officer, and aid 
‘him in any eligible manner that may 
‘tend to the establishment of liberty or 
‘the freedom of Ireland; and that [ will 
‘ not call forward, under arms, any of the 
‘ men consigned to my command, without 
‘ the authority of my superior officer; and 
‘that I will not risk, by any illegal meet- 
‘ ing, the safety of any individual under 
‘ my command.’ 

This oath throws some suspicion, I fear, 
on the good intentions of the political ser- 
mon on obedience and sobriety, of which 
Mr. Ratigan had so many thousand copies: 
but there was in the possession of Mr. Ra- 
tigan a still more awkward document. It 
reposed peaceably, side by side, with the 
admirable address which was cheered just 
now, and it is not a bad commentary 
upon it. . 

It is a-return of the number of United 
Irishmen in thirteen counties of Ireland ; 
that is, of the men among whom the ad- 
dress was to be distributed, and who 
amounted, from Mr. Ratigan’s returns, to 
111,725 men, for whom there were in 
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store, according to the same return, 6,919 
guns, 34,632 ball cartridges, and 43,125 
pikes. So much for Mr. Ratigan and his 
exhortations to sobriety and good order. 
Now, all that I meant to prove was, that 
it may so happen that men with very 
dangerous intentions may sometimes give 
very good advice respecting the duties of 
peace, and obedience to the law; and I 
hope that I have succeeded. 

It only remains to inquire what prac- 
tical course I shall pursue. Shall I vote 
for the first reading of this Bill, and thus 
permit a further consideration of it? or, 
shall I reject it at once, as an act of in- 
tolerable and unjustified despotim? I 
have, it is true, an alternative: I may, if 
I choose, range myself under the standard 
which has heen erected by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Tennyson), the member 
for Lambeth. But really, Sir, the device 
which he has chosen for his shield is so 
little inspiriting, that I am forced to hesi- 
tate. If his war-cry had been, ** Down with 
the Bill!” or, “Trial by Jury!” or, 
Stand by the Laws!” or, “ The British 
Constitution or Death!” one might have 
partaken of the enthusiasm of your leader, 
and followed him at all hazards. But 
when the leader has chosen such a very 
unromantic motto—when his standard is 
merelytinscribed—“t That this Bill be read 
a first time on this day fortnight ;”— 
when he rallies his followers with the sage 
advice, ‘‘ Let us wait a little,’—* Come, 
tarry awhile with me,” I have self-posses- 
sion enough to resist his appeal. 

Wait a fortnight! and for what? Why, 
to see what effect the promise of remedial 
measures will have in a fortnight.. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman hear the Secre- 
cretary of Ireland give an account of the 
relative progress of crime during certain 
periods of each of the last four years? It 
was bad enough in 1829; it was worse in 
1830; 1831 was still more alarming; but 
1832 almost exceeded belief. Well! but 
you have had “ remedial” measures in 
abundance during the interval. Why, 
you had extinction of tithe, as it was 
called: nay more, you had the great heal- 
ing measure of all, Reform of Parliament. 
If they have done nothing in the space of 
four years; nay, if they have made—or, 
at any rate, if matters have become, in 
spite of them— infinitely worse, where is 
the use of waiting a fortnight? How I 


wish we were at this moment at the end 
of the fortnight, and that I could: just ask 
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the member for Lambeth, what he would 
do next? Would he wait another fort- 
night, or pass the Bill? No, Sir, there is 
no use in this delay; there is no use in 
pausing on the banks of this turbid stream, 
and poring over the waters, to see whether, 
some days hence, they will be less streaked 
and discoloured with human blood. Iam 
for passing over while it is yet day; while 
the current is yet fordable ; while it is yet 
within our power to carry across the 
stream succour to the law, and consolation 
to the drooping spirits of those who have 
begun to despair. Wait a fortnight, and 
you may be too late! not because you 
waited the fortnight; but because you 
showed the symptoms of irresolution and 
fear. The current already rapid, but still 
passable, may, before you are aware, be- 
come a foaming torrent, that refuses to be 
crossed— 
** Lapides adesos, 
Stirpesque raptas, et pecus et domos 
Volventis una “ 

I have attempted to refute some of the 
objections urged against this measure ; 
but the truth is, that it is here, it is in this 
list, in this bloody catalogue of crime, that 
the true answer to these objections lies :— 
196 murders and murderous attempts; 
194 burnings; 1,827 burglaries and attacks 
on houses! Can you deny these facts ; 
and if you cannot, where is your answer to 
the argument drawn from them? It is 
too powerful not to be repeated. Above 
2,200 acts of insurrectionary violence have 
been committed in one single year in 
one single province. 

One hundred and ninety-six murders!— 
Why, you have fought great battles, and 
achieved famous victories, at a less cost 
of English blood! [An Hon Member : No, 
no!| No! but I say emphatically, Yes. 
The battle of St. Vincent cost you less. 
The terrible bombardment of Algiers cost 
you less. With less profusion of English 
blood you rolled back the fiery tide which 
the exulting valour of France poured upon 
the heights of Busaco. But why do I talk 
of battles?—Oh, how tame and feeble 
the comparison between death on the field 
of honour, and that death which is inflicted 
by the hand of Irish assassins. It is not 
the fatal hour of that death that is most 
terrible; it is the wasting misery of sus- 
pense, the agony of expectation, that is 
listening for weeks and months to every 
nightly sound, lest it be the fatal knell to 
summon a whole family to destruction., 
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These are the real terrors, from which the 
act of murder is but too often a merciful 
relief. In Ireland they can afford to give 
you notice of death; and woe to the 
victim that receives that notice and neg- 
lectsit! In England, who is there that 
has mixed in public life and ‘has not re- 
ceived some anonymous warning, or threat 
of personal injury, and, having received it, 
does not treat it either as a malignant 
jest, or an empty menace, which proves, 
that from one quatter, at least, he is in no 
danger? But, in Ireland, these warnings 
are given in sober earnestness. They are 
the preliminary tortures, the refinements 
of cruelty, which embitter the pangs of 
death. These, Sir, may appear slight 
things, but they are in truth, the colours 
that paint the state of society more vividly 
than volumes of laboured disquisitions. 

There never was a tale of fictitious horror 
that equalled the romance that in that 
state of society real life has presented. 
There never was a creative fancy that 
could figure to itself a state of misery more 
terrible than that which has been, and 
now is, endured by many a family in Ire- 
land, or could pourtray, from imagination 
alone, such examples of heroic fortitude, 
of sublime composure in the very jaws of 
death, as have been exhibited by illiterate 
and wretched peasants. There you may 
find the gauge and measure of the load 
of agony which the human spirit, after 
repeated trials, can endure, without faint- 
ing under the pressure. 

I am still haunted by the recollection 
of the scenes of atrocity and suffering 
with which I was once familiar. Will the 
House bear with me while I mention one 
fact to prove the truth of what I say, both 
as to the misery that is endured, and as to 
the fortitude that is exhibited? It occurred 
long ago, but it was then no rare occur- 
rence, and it is less so now. 

There was a family in the county of 
Kilkenny, consisting of a father, mother, 
and three children ; the eldest child, a girl 
about nine years of age. The father had 
made himself obnoxious by giving evidence 
against some persons charged with White- 
boy offences, who were, I believe, tried 
and executed. He was forced to leave 
the country; he came to Dublin: but the 
desire to return to his native spot overcame 
his fears, and he was resolved to brave the 
danger. It was in vain to expostulate with 
him: all he asked was, that he might be 





allowed to return to his home, and that his 
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house might be slated. Perhaps some 
English Members are not aware of the 
object of this request, and do not see the 


_great difference, in point of security, be- 


tween a thatched and a slated house. 
Here, again, is one of the slight, almost 
imperceptible circumstances, that are un- 
erring indications of the state of society. 
The house is slated, as a means of ad- 
ditional defence, to prevent the murderers, 
who may try to force an entrance through 
the ‘door or window, from setting fire to 
the roof in case of failure. The man re- 
turned to his home, took possession of his 
house, received a notice.to leave it, and a 
threat of murder if he did not; but he still 
resisted all importunity to him to come to 
a place of safety, and remained with his 
family some weeks, without being attacked, 
long enough to relax his vigilance. One 
night his house was surrounded either by 
eleven or nine men (I forget which at this 
moment). He was asleep in bed with his 
wife and children. They broke into the 
house, dragged the man just outside the 
door, and murdered him in the most horrid 
manner, with pitchforks, in the hearing 
and almost in the sight of his wife and 
children. Now, let the House mark what 
I am about to relate. While the husband 
was in the struggles of death, the mother 
took her child—the child of nine years of 
age ;—placed it in a recess that was close 
to the fireplace ;—and, such was the 
heroic fortitude of that woman, such her 
awful composure, while the cries of her 
dying husband were ringing in her ears, 
that she said to her child: ‘ Those are the 
‘cries of your dying father. I shall be 
‘the next victim. After they have 
‘murdered him they will murder me: 
‘ but I will not go out when they call me; 
‘I will struggle with them to the last, 
‘that I may give you time to do that for 
‘which I put you here. My last act will 
‘ be to throw this dry turf on the hearth ; 
‘ and do you, by the glare of it, watch the 
‘faces of the murderers, mark them all 
‘ narrowly, that you may be able to tell 
‘ who they are, and to revenge the death 
‘ of your father and your mother.’ 

As the unhappy woman foretold, so it 
fell out. She was summoned, but she did 
not go forth. After a short but unsuc- 
cessful struggle with her murderers, she 
was dragged out of the house, and she was 
actually slain upon the bleeding body of 
her husband. The child obeyed her dying 
command ; —watched, by the lighted turf, 
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the faces and every motion of the assas+ 
sins; and upon the artless evidence of 
that child, which nothing could shake, 
five of those assassins were convicted, and 
hanged! Such are the romances of real 
life! 

Alas! in that state of society in which 
such things take place, it is not merely 
that laws are powerless ; all the moral re- 
straints and checks on crime appear to 
have lost their force. Those feelings of 
pity, those compunctious visitings of 
nature, which, in other times, have given 
protection, at least to the helplessness of 
age and infancy, are extinct. There 
is no remorse. The conscience—‘ which 
makes cowards of us all,”—inflicts no 
secret punishment on the murderer whom 
the law has spared. Those superstitious 
terrors; those salutary, and almost in- 
stinctive prejudices, that impress the mind 
with a belief that murder cannot escape 
detection—are obliterated. The mighty 
genius that dived deepest into the reces- 
ses of the human heart, and laid bare the 
springs of human action, never imagined 
the total extinction of pity and remorse. 
When he painted the murderer, he painted 
him haunted by the recollection of his 
crime, and driven to distraction by the 
phantoms that pursued him :— 


——* Blood will have blood, they say ; 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to 
speak ; 
Auguries and understood relations have brought 
' forth 
The secret’st man of blood.” 


In Ireland the man of blood is not 
secret : and neither the law of his country 
nor his own conscience, have any terrors 
for him. 

In this state of things, then, there being 
no adequate punishment inflicted by the 
ordinary operation of law, and the force of 
moral restraints on crime being almost 
extinguished, shall we reject at once this 
measure as unworthy of consideration? 
You are asked how this measure can 
supply the defect of evidence. You are 
told that it is evidence, and evidence only, 
that is now wanted; and it is inquired of 
you, in a tone of triumph, “ Do you mean 
to convict without the proofs of guilt? 
and, if not, how do you mean to procure 
those proofs?” I answer—By restoring 
confidence. Range yourselves on the side 
of order; lend the weight of your authority 
to the law; and from that hour you will 
instil confidence into the peaceable and 
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well-disposed, and strike terror into the 
coward hearts (for they are cowards) of 
nightly assassins. Then will men breathe 
a new atmosphere. Then will the position 
of the friends of order and of its enemies 
be reversed; and those who suffer will 
come forth with voluntary testimony to 
aid the law, which gives them redress for 
past injury, and protects them from re- 
newed wrong. But if you shrink from 
your duty—if you pause for a fortnight— 
if you cover your irresolution under the 
flimsy veil of requiring further time to con- 
sider, then take these consequences :— 
The contagion of depravity will rapidly 
extend ; the places yet healthy will be in- 
fected; the whole land will become a 
moral wilderness, in which every principle 
of Government will be subverted, and 
every rule of justice reversed—in which 
there will be no punishment except for 
innocence, and no security except for 
triumphant guilt. 

Mr. Ruthven, amidst general cries of 
“* Question,” moved the Adjournment of 
the Debate. 

On the Question being put, 

Lord Althorp said, that though he wished 
to give every opportunity for the discussion 
of the measure before the House, yet he 
did think that this would have been its 
utmost limit; in this opinion he was sup- 
ported by many Gentlemen. He was, 
generally, very much averse to opposing a 
motion for adjournment, but he must say, 
that it was hardly possible to believe the 
Motion was, in the present instance, made 
for the sole purpose of discussing the 
Question. After three nights’ debate on 
the first stage of the Bill, he certainly 
must consider the Motion in the light of 
an expedient for delay, and in that view 
must oppose it. 

The House divided on the Motion for 
the Adjournment—Ayes 68; Noes 466: 
Majority 398. 

Another division on the Motion, that 
this House do now adjourn, took place— 
Ayes 63; Noes 468: Majority 405. 


List of the Ayvgs. 


Bulwer, E. L, 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Butler, Hon. P. 
Daunt, T. O. 


Attwood, T. 
Baldwin, 1. 
Baillie, J. E. 
Barron, H. W. 
Bayntun, Captain Faithful, G. 
Beauclerk, Major Fancourt, Major C.St. 
Bellew, R. M. John 

Blackney, W. Fielden, J. 
Buckingham, J. 8. Finn, W. F. 
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Fitzgerald, T. O'Ferrall, R. M. 
Fitzsimon, C, O’Reiley, W. 
Fitzsimon, N. Philips, M. 
French, F. Roche, D. 
Grattan, H. Roche, W. 
Grote, G. Roe, J. 


Gully, J. Roebuck, J. A. 


Harvey, D. W. Ronayne, D. 
Humphrey, J. Rorke, J. H. 
Ingilby, Sir W. Ruthven, E. 
James, W. Scholefield, J. 
Kinloch, G. Sheil, R. L. 

Lalor, P. Stawell, Lieut.-Col. 


Sullivan, R. 
Tennyson, rt. hon. C. 
Torrens, Lieut.-Col.R. 
Tynte, C. K. K. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Vigors, N. 

Wallace, R. 


Langton, G. 

Lynch, A. H. 

Maclachlan, L. 

Macnamara, Maj. W. 
N 


Molesworth, Sir W. 
Nagle, Sir R. 


O’Connell, D. Warburton, H. 
O’Connell, M. Williams, Colonel G. 
O’Connell, J. 

O'Connell, Morgan — 
O’Connor, D. Hume, J, 

O'Dwyer, A. C. Ruthven, E. 


Debate resumed. 

Mr. John H. Lloyd observed, that there 
could be no doubt that there were out- 
rages committed in Ireland, and it was 
equally undoubted that they should be 
put down; but the question which the 
House had to determine was, whether such 
a measure as the proposed one was re- 
quired for that purpose, and whether a 
due and vigorous administration of the 
existing laws would not amply suffice 
without its enactment. He contended 
that the case of a necessity for such an 
unconstitutional measure had not been 
made out by his Majesty’s Government, 
and he maintained that the existing laws 
afforded sufficient means for restoring 
peace and good order in that distracted 
country. Let the Government and the 
constituted authorities only do their duty, 
and his Majesty’s Ministers would have 
no occasion for those increased powers 
which it was proposed to give them by 
this Bill. He could point to an instance 
in which the vigorous execution of its duty 
on the part of the Government led to 
similar happy results in this country. In 
the year 1812 a general illegal organiza- 
tion took place throughout the manufac- 
turing districts; the same system of in- 
timidation that was now practised in Ire- 
land was universally resorted to; the Ma- 
gistrates shrunk from the performance of 
their duties; but one man came forward 





at his post, and, assisted by the vigorous 
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exertions of the Government of that day, 
he effectually put down the disturbances 
and restored tranquillity. He objected to 
this measure altogether, but he especially 
objected to those military tribunals which 
would be constituted under it, and which 
were so liable to be perverted to the pur- 
poses of injustice and oppression. There 
was an intense feeling against the measure 
in England. He had been intrusted with 
a petition, numerously signed from his 
constituents, to present against it. [The 
hon. Member addressed the House for 
some time; but noise and cries of ** Ques- 
tion,” &c., prevented what he said from 
being heard. ] 

Mr. Baldwin moved the Adjournment 
of the Debate to Monday next. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell seconded the 
Motion. 

Lord Althorp said, that the objection 
which he had made to the Motion of 
Adjournment, when it was made before, 
was, that it was not necessary for the House 
to adjourn at that early period of the 
night. He then certainly thought, that 
they might go on with the discussion 
some time longer, not that he at all wish- 
ed to prevent those Gentlemen who might 
be desirous to address the House from 
speaking, but, because it appeared to 
him, that to adjourn a debate of this kind 
at an early hour every night before its 
conclusion would be productive of great 
delay and unnecessary inconvenience. He 
had not, however, the same objection to 
the Motion for Adjournment when it was 
brought forward, as it now was, at a more 
advanced hour of the night. An hon. 
friend behind him suggested, that it would 
be better to adjourn till to-morrow, but 
he thought, that upou the score of conve- 
nience alone that would be objectionable. 

Debate adjourned till the following 
Monday. 


Business or tHE Hovust.] On the 
Motion, that the House do at its rising 
adjourn till Monday, 

Sir Robert Inglis begged to ask the 
noble Lord what course he meant to pur- 
sue to get through the business of the 
House. Hitherto Irish subjects had occu- 
pied almost the uninterrupted attention of 
the House. He regretted that the time 
of the House should be frittered away, or 
that the confidence which both sides of 
the House were inclined to place in the 
noble Lord: should be diminished by his 
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yielding to the clamour which was raised 
on this question. He trusted, that no 
further procrastination would take place, 
and that on Monday the House would 
come to a conclusion on the subject with- 
out further adjournment. 

Mr. John Stanley said, that having pro- 
posed an adjournment to to-morrow, he 
felt it right to say, that he hoped the 
Debate would be concluded on Monday. 
He trusted, that the Irish Members, who 
had occupied a considerable portion of 
the Debate, and to whom he admitted it 
was right, that a great share of time and 
attention should be conceded on a ques- 
tion in which they were so much inter- 
ested, would not desire to defer the deci- 
sion of the question longer. There would 
be many opportunities for them in the 
progress of the measure to state their ob- 
jections to its details, but he trusted, that 
they would allow the House to come to a 
conclusion upon the question of the first 
reading on Monday. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer said, the hon. Baronet 
had taken upon him to school the Irish 
Members. He did not know what 
authority the hon. Baronet had to lecture 
independent Members, or to forbid them 
from defending the people against the 
aggressions of the Government—[cries of 
** Oh, oh,” and “ Question”|. Question ! 
Gentlemen might call question, and ery 
it in chorus, but that should not prevent 
him from. speaking. Because the Go- 
vernment was supported by a party who 
had never before acted with them, was it 
to be endured, that independent Members, 
supported by the people, should be deter- 
red from expressing their opinions or 
would forego their right of resisting to the 
last letter, or, to use the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, to the death, of 
the question, this attack upon the liber- 
ties of Ireland, even by every subterfuge in 
their power. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that setting aside 
the irritation which had been excited, 
there never was any thing more unfounded 
than the assertion that the Irish Members 
had consumed more than their adequate 
share of this Debate. "How many had 
spoken? One, for a short time, on the 
first night; two on the second; and one 
on this night—only one brish Member 
had spoken to-night. This wasa question 
in which the Irish Members were deeply 
interested. To English Gentlemen.it was 
a matter of judicial determination: they 
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were the judges, and the Irish were the 
victims. Although the Irish Members 
rejoiced that so many English Gentlemen 
had interested themselves in their con- 
cerns, and taken part in the Debate, still 
they claimed as much for themselves ; and 
they never would consent to the annihila- 
tion of the British Constitution in Ireland, 
without protesting against it, in limine, 
and convincing the House, if it was possi- 
ble to convince it, that this measure 
ought not to pass into a law. If any one 
Gentleman were guilty of any trespass 
upon the legitimate time or patience of 
the House, let the censure fall upon him ; 
or if more than one fell into that error, let 
them share the blame, and he was sure 
that they would not meet with countenance 
from their colleagues from that country. 
But if Irish Members kept themselves 
within the bounds of justice, and canvass- 
ed the measure with temper—as much 
temper as they could command upon a 
subject of such vast importance—he was 
sure that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
would hold them in great disregard if 
they surrendered their right to do so. 

Mr. Walker addressing the House from 
one of the side galleries, observed that it 
came with an ill grace from an anti- 
Reformer, who had given every opposition 
in his power to the progress of the Reform 
Bill in that House to taunt Irish Members, 
because they endeavoured to prevent the 
extinction of the Constitution in their 
country. 

Motion agreed to. 


PIP OL OL SLID — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 4, 1833. > 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord Kine, from 
Seawby and Wedmore ; by the Marquess of LANSDOWN, 
from Wareham; by Earl Grey, from Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Doncaster, and Moffatt; by the Earl of BEaucHAmP, 
from Lutterworth and Fenwick; and by the Earl of 
Ropen, from Enniskillen, Mallow, and the Scotch Pres- 
bytery of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,—for the Abolition of 
Slavery.—By Earl AmueErst, from St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, for a more Equal Distribution of the Rate levied 
under the Metropolitan Police Act; and from the same, 
for Poor Laws (Ireland).—By the Bishop of BRIsToL, from 
Bristol; by Lord SAuroun, from Kirkintilloch; by the 
Earl of RosEBERY, from Hallamshire and Dollar; by 
Earl Cawpor, from Auldearn; by Lord WHARNCLIFFE, 
from Sheffield ; by the Bishop of Lonpon, from Islington, 
St. Albans, and four other Places; by a Right Reverend 
PRELATE, from Bridlington; by the Bishop of BaTH AND 
WELLS, from Taunton; and by the Earl of RopEn, from 
the Presbytery of Aberdeen and five other Places,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Earl of 
RosEBERY, from Urquhart, to vest the Right of Electing 
Ministers of the Church of Scotland in all the resident 
Male Inhabitants in full communion with that Church.— 





_By Lord Cuoncurry, from Carrickmacross, against 
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Coercive Measures for Ireland; for the Abolition of 
Tithes; and a Legislative Provision for the Destitute, the 
Infirm, and the Aged Population of Ireland ; and by the 
same, from Donoughmore and Knocked, for the Abolition 
of Tithes.—By Earl Grey, from Clifton, Dartmouth, 
Hardness, and Townstall, for a participation in the Privi- 
leges of the Dartmouth Corporation; from Alnwick, that 
the Corporate Officers may be chosen by the Freemen; 
and from Leith, for Reform of the Burghs of Scotland, 
and the System of Taxation adopted in them. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 4, 1833. 


MINuTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Lord 
EBRINGTON, the Names of Military Governors and Deputy 
Governors of Garrisons, at Home and Abroad, with their 
Salaries. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Morison, from Ipswich, for 
the Repeal of the Duty on Soap.—By Mr. G. J. HeatH- 
core, from Falkingham; by Colonel ScAug, from Dart- 
mouth; by Mr. Morrison, from Ipswich; and by the 
Earl of DARLINGTON, from Sheen, and five other Places, 
—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Lord 
JoHN RuSSELL, from Kingsbridge, Devon, fora Revision 
of the Criminal Code.—By Mr. VERNON SmiTH, from 
Brigstock, Northampton; and by Lord Jonn RusszE4t, 
from Cliffe Regis, Gildersome, and Axminster,—for the 
Abolition of Slavery.x—By Mr. TYRELL, from Stow, for 
the Repeal of the Duty on Taxed Carts: and from Free- 
holders of Bury St. Edmund’s, against transferring the 
Assizes from that Town to Ipswich ; and by Earl JERMYN, 
from the Aldermen and Burgesses of the same Place to the 
same effect.—By Mr. Dosain, from Armagh; and by Mr. 
SHEIL, from Roscrea,—against Coercive Measures for 
Ireland.—By Mr. SHetL, from Clonoulty and Rossmore, 
for the Abolition of Tithes; and from Dublin, for the 
Revision of a part of the Reform Act. 


EsTaBLISHED CyHuRcH IN WALEs.| 
Lord Robert Grosvenor presented a Peti. 
tion from certain Inhabitants of the City of 
Chester, connected with the principality of 
Wales, praying an inquiry into the state of 
the Church Establishment in that part of 
the country. The noble Lord said, that 
although the petition was signed by only 
100 of the inhabitants of that city, he be- 
lieved it contained the sentiments not only 
of a majority of that city but of a large 
majority of the inhabitants of Wales gene- 
rally. He trusted the House would allow 
him briefly to state what the petitioners 
complained of as grievances. He believed 
that it was pretty well known to most of 
those present, that the principality of Wales 
was divided into three districts, over which 
the spiritual jurisdiction was given to the 
Bishop of St. David’s as to the southern 
districts, and over the northern districts the 
Bishops of Bangor and St. Asaph presided. 
In North and South Wales the situation 
and condition of the Church Establishment 
was very different, as in the north the 
church was rich, while in the south, on the 
contrary, it was rather poor. The peti- 
tioners complained that the great tithes 
were for the most part paid to the Bishops, 
Deans, and Chapters of St. Asaph, Lich- 
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field and Coventry, and Chester, and that 
the livings were principally in the patron- 
age of Bishops or laymen not connected 
with the principality of Wales, and the con- 
sequence was, that they were bestowed 
upon gentlemen (eligible certainly in point 
of education), the friends of the patrons, 
who had no feeling in common with the 
people, who did not even understand their 
language, and who did not confer upon 
them the boon of residence. The petition- 
ers further stated that two-thirds of the 
small tithes were in the hands of rectors 
and other persons, from whom the people 
received no spiritual instruction. That 
duty was left to the Welsh curates—a body 
of men for whom he had the highest re- 
spect; but hon. Gentlemen must know 
that their education could not possibly be so 


‘good as such a responsible duty required. 


It was well known that they could expect 
from the Church no more than from 1501. 
to 200/. per annum—an expectation too 
limited to afford such an education as was 
requisite for the discharge of such a duty. 
It would naturally be supposed, that where 
the tithes produced something like a sum 
of 2,000/. per annum, the curate would be 
handsomely paid out of that ; but, unfor- 
tunately, such was not the case. Few of 
them were in the receipt of more than 100/., 
not more than 20/. of which came from the 
tithes, 40/. more of it was made up from 
fees, or, as was frequently the case, by being 
schoolmaster, and the remainder—that is, 
the same amount so raised—40/., was made 
up from that much-abused trust called 
Queen Anne’s bounty. So that the peti- 
tioners complained, that while such large 
sums of money were drawn for tithes, the 
curates were left unprovided for. ‘They 
also complained that in fact they were 
taxed to make up those salaries which the 
rectors ought to pay, having only a few 
years ago been called upon to vote a sum 
of 14,000/. in order to make up that fund. 
With regard to South Wales, the tithes 
were principally held by laymen, and the 
consequence was, the prevalence, to an 
extraordinary extent, of pluralities and ab- 
senteeism. In one county, out of eighty 
benefices, there were only thirty in which 
there were resident clergymen. The 


‘curates were for the most part exceedingly 


ill off, and some of them were so ill paid 


‘that they were obliged to rent farms for 


their subsistence. Others, again, found 
themselves compelled to perform duty in 


‘several parishes, some of them in as many 


as four in.one day, and, as a natural conse- 
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quence, the service was very irregularly 
performed in those parishes. The peti- 
tioners stated, that the Bishops of St. Asaph 
and Bangor were much overpaid. He 
would not pretend to say what might be 
the extent of the remuneration deserved by 
the duty performed, but this, he would say, 
that nothing could be more pernicious than 
the manner in which their revenues were 
raised, viz., by attaching to them the in- 
comes of many benefices, thereby depriving 
those benefices of the advantages they 
would otherwise enjoy. He thought he 
had now pretty nearly stated the amount 
of grievances complained of in the petition, 
but they did not ask for a Repeal of the 
Union. Yet they were as much, if not 
more, aggrieved than they would be by 
merely paying their tithes to clergymen of 
a different persuasion, for two-thirds of the 
tithes were paid into hands from whom 
they could receive no spiritual assistance of 
any kind. All they asked for, however, 
was justice, and for an inquiry to ascertain 
the amount of the revenues enjoyed by the 
clergy in Wales; and he trusted that his 
Majesty’s Government would apply itself 
to redress the wrongs of a people distin- 
guished alike for talent, courage, loyalty, 
and patience, not under the apprehension 
of danger, but under the guidance of the 
still small voice of justice. The minds of 
the Welsh people had been much alienated 
from the Established Church, by the abuses 
which prevailed in it. When he stated 
that out of 2,200 places of worship in 
Wales, little more than one-third belonged 
to the Established Church, the well-wishers 
of that Church would see that it was high 
time to check the abuses which prevailed 
in it. He begged pardon for having so 
long taken up the attention of the House 
upon this subject, but when it was consider- 
ed that he advocated the cause of a class of 
people but little able to protect themselves, 
he doubted not the House would readily 
grant him the pardon he prayed. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, highly as he re- 
spected his neighbours in the city of 
Chester, he thought the complaints of 
grievances in Wales, if any such 
could be made, would come with a better 
grace from the parties who resided in 
Wales, and who experienced those griev- 
ances ; at the same time he must agree that 
it was open to every member of the Estab- 
lished Church to state any circumstances 
which he might think were prejudicial to 
that Establishment. Those persons, though 
not personally affected by the existence of 
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the alleged evils, were not precluded from 
laying them before the House ; but, at the 
same time, it was extraordinary that these 
alleged evils had not been before complain- 
ed of rather by the inhabitants of Wales 
than by those of Chester. It was perfectly 
true, that in the diocesses which had been 
made, in the diocess of St. Asaph, for in- 
stance, the tithes which previously be- 
longed to the monasteries, (as in many 
parts of the kingdom) were, at the Reform- 
ation, given to other ecclesiastical bodies, 
such as the deans and chapters of St. Asaph, 
of Winchester, of Westminster, and to 
colleges in both Universities. In other 
cases, the tithes were vested in private in- 
dividuals ; -but, in this respect, the people 
of Wales were not worse off than others. 
Tithes, so vested, had for a period of 300 
years, been matters of purchase and sale ; 
and the property was held in the same 
manner as if it were land. But his noble 
friend was mistaken in one part of his 
statement, in which he observed, that there 
were instances in which non-resident in- 
cumbents, and of curates who did the duty, 
being paid out of Queen Ann’s Bounty. 
Such could not be the fact, as that fund 
was confined to the augmentation of small 
benefices, and could not be applied to sti- 
pendiary curacies. With respect to non- 
residence, it was a very great evil, which 
it was the bounden duty of Parliament, in 
every way in its power, to put a stop to. 
He had been always anxious to support 
measures to compel the residence of incum- 
bents; but such attempts had too fre- 
quently been thwarted by conflicting inter- 
ests. Persons having purchased the pa- 
tronage of two livings, and wishing to 
provide for a son or a brother, had con- 
tended for the right to appoint the same 

erson to the two livings. Upon examin- 
ing the Returns which had been laid before 
Parliament on this subject, it gave him 
great pleasure to find, that there were fewer 
non-residents in the diocess of St. Asaph, 
than in most of the other diocesses, and he 
owed it to the character of a most exceilent 
man to state an honourable instance in 
which a reverend Prelate refused to grant 
two livings to any one person. He alluded 
to Dr. Cleaver ; who, when he first became 
the Diocean of St. Asaph, had said to him: 
“T have laid down a rule that I will not 
grant two cures of souls to one man. I 
have two sons in the Church; and I have 
stated to them distinctly, that they may have 
the choice of the best English livings my 
patronage can give. The best single 
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English livings I will-of course give to 
them; and if I refuse to give them more 
than one living, no person can think that I 
am acting unkindly by them in refusing to 
give more than one cure of souls to one 
person.” He regretted that this had not 
been the constant practice of other Bishops, 
who thought themselves justified in be- 
stowing more than one living on the same 
individual. He was certainly not prepared 
to deny the propriety of the complaint 
which was urged in respect to the want of 
knowledge of the Welsh language on the 
part of incumbents, in some instances ; but 
he believed that this great abuse had been, 
for some years past, materially lessened, in 
consequence of the resistance which was 
made on the part of a parish to such an 
appointment, as illegal. In some parishes 
in Wales in which the English language 
was wholly or at least principally used, the 
Welsh language was not a necessary quali- 
fication. There were, however, parishes 
in which there is a mixed population, and 
where the duty was alternately performed 
in the two languages. In these it was very 
usual to appoint an English clergyman, 
assisted by a Welsh curate, but such ap- 
pointments were not satisfactory. On the 
contrary, the clergy ought to understand 
the Welsh language, otherwise they could 
not efficiently discharge many of the duties 
which devolve upon them; and one of 
which was as important as that of perform- 
ing the Church service on a Sunday—he 
meant visiting the sick, and ministering 
to their spiritual wants and comforts. The 
noble Lord stated, that there were in Wales 
2,200 places of worship, of which not one- 
third belonged to the Church of England ; 
that was to say, that the majority of these 
chapels were frequented and supported by 
Dissenters. That evil did not owe its origin 
to any remissness on the part of the minis- 
ters of the Church. The parishes in Wales 
were very extensive, and in some cases 
many of the parishioners were above four 
miles distant from the church. Chapels 
and places of worship, according to the 
Established Church, could not be legally 
founded without endowments ; and it was 
impossible to make endowments sufficient 
for the support of a church for a scattered 
and indigent population at such inconve- 
nient distances. Dissenting meeting houses 
served by occasional preachers were far 
more easily constructed. Was it then to 
be wondered at that the people gave a 
preference to a chapel near their own doors, 
rather than go three miles to attend wor- 
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ship? Perhaps the best way to remove 
the evil complained of, would be to adopt 
a plan which had been sometimes suggested ; 
of reviving some of the inferior orders of 
the Church, and licensing persons, of the 
rank of parish clerks, to read in any con- 
venient place of meeting, the prayers of the 
Church of England, and a homily, or sermon 
from a collection to be published by au- 
thority, but not to empower them to 
reach from their own composition. This 
he had reason to know had.in some in- 
stances, been done, irregularly, but to the 
advantage of those who otherwise would 
have had no opportunity of attending the 
service of the Established Church. 
Mr. Wilbraham was desirous of making 
a few observations on this occasion, as he 
had been particularly requested by many of 
his friends in Wales todo so. The petition 
came from persons, like himself, friends to the 
Church of England, who did not wish totake 
advantage of her imperfections, but rather to 
see them eured. He considered the picture, 
however, which it drew of the state of the 
church of England in Wales to be over-colour- 
ed. It was most important that the House 
should thoroughly understand that the Welsh 
Bishops did not understand the language of 
the country over which they presided : and it 
was impossible they could perform their 
duties without a knowledge of such lan- 
guage. There had also been an exclusive 
system of appointing Englishmen to be 
Welsh Bishops. There had not been an 
instance of a native Welshman being 
appointed a Bishop since the reign of the 
Hanoverian Family. This was a state of 
things that ought not to have so long ex- 
isted. It could not be said, that the reason 
was, that the Welsh were not capable of 
being appointed to the Bishops’ Bench, 
because there had been several instances of 
Welshmen having translated the Bible into 
their native language, and of having shown 
acquirements calculated to entitle them to 
any situation, however high. If a know- 
ledge of the language was not to be re- 
quired of the Bishops, at all events no 
man could deny that the clergy at large 
ought to possess it. It had been declared 
by one of them that it was repugnant to the 
will of God that any person should presume 
to preach to the people in a language not 
known tothem. Thecure of souls without 
that knowledge was unintelligible to him. 
According to the system that had been 
pursued, he knew not what was meant by 
it. As to sinecures. or pluralities he knew, 


that one gentleman in North Wales was in 
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possession of no less than eleven pieces of 
preferment—nine livings and two prefer- 
ments that involved no duty. There were, 
he was sorry to say, two religions—one for 
the rich, and another for the poor—one for 
the Aristocracy, and another for the na- 
tives of the country—one for the Cambro- 
Briton, the other for their Saxon masters. 
Such a Church, he did not hesitate to say, 
drove from its bosom a vast body of people, 
who would otherwise feel in no way disin- 
clined to adopt its tenets. 

Mr. Finn would not have risen had it 
not been that the noble Lord introduced 
the question of Repeal of the Union. 
He had said, that in the principality of 
Wales you have absentee Bishops and 
clergymen, and why in Ireland should you 
not have absentee landlords? In Wales, at 
least, one-third of the people belonged to 
the Establishment ; but in Ireland not one 
sixteenth belonged to it. In Ireland they 
had an absentee Legislature, and an absentee 
proprietary, drawing upwards of 5,000,000/. 
annually from the people. 

Earl Jermyn rose to order. The 
Church of Ireland, or the absentee Legisla- 
ture of Ireland, had nothing whatever to 
do with the Welsh Church. If discussions 
of that sort were permitted, the presenta- 
tion of petitions would be utterly excluded, 
and the time of the House would be oc- 
cupied with nothing else. 

Mr. Finn had only risen to answer the 
observations of the noble Lord. 

The Speaker observed, that the remark 
of the noble Lord was not only unques- 
tionably correct, according to the rules of 
the House, but the observance of the rule 
was absolutely necessary to the progress of 
its business. The observations of hon. 
Members should have reference to the sub- 
ject befove the House. Whether the illus- 
tration which had been made by the noble 
Lord was apt or not, he was not called 
upon to decide. He trusted, that the hon. 
Member, after what had been stated, would 
not pursue his observations with respect to 
Ireland. 

Mr. Finn said, he would confine himself 
to the question aslaid down. Where there 
was true religion, and a love for any parti- 
cular form of worship, its supporters would 
never seek assistance from the State. Asa 
striking instance of what he said, let them 
look at his own country, where the people, 
impoverished and burthened as they were, 
erected places of worship in abundance 
without oneshilling of help. They might pull 
down religion by riches, but they would 
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never build itup by such means. Wealth was 
at the best but a bad auxiliary, and the 
alliance of Church and State an adulterous 
one. 

Sir John Wrottesley considered, that the 
great evil which prevailed in the Church 
was non-residence. On this subject there 
was a great anxiety throughout the whole 
country, and he, therefore, trusted, that 
the present Session would not pass over 
without some means being adopted for in- 
sisting upon the clergy residing in their 
own cures, and effectually doing their duty. 
In demanding that, he required nothing 
new, for by an Act of Henry 8th, parish- 
ioners were empowered to enforce the resi- 
dence of their clergyman, and what he 
wished was, to bring back that state of 
things. A most improvident Act was 
passed in the reign of Geo. 3rd, merely be- 
cause it was found to press severely on 
clergymen who had large families and 
small livings. That Act, instead of insisting 
upon and enforcing residence, in some cases 
legalized it, and placed the whole of the 
power in the hands of the Bishops, who, he 
hoped, used it well and properly ; but he 
was much afraid they too often allowed 
themselves to be led away by their kind- 
ness of heart. He hoped, that in any mea- 
sure regarding non-residence, those per- 
sons who were most interested in the ques- 
tion, the parishioners, would have the 
power of enforcing that which was their 
right—the residence of their pastor. 

Mr. Cobbett had not been inattentive to 
the present discussion, nor was he when 
the Act passed, to which the hon. Baronet 
had alluded. When that Act passed, he 
had warned the country, that, in a few 
years, it would prove the ruin of the 
Church. The Act was brought in by 
Lord Stowell, then Sir William Scott, who 
was member for one of the Universities, 
and he did that at the call of his consti- 
tuents, in order to relieve them from be- 
tween 700 and 800 informations which 
had been laid against them for non-resi- 
dence under the 13th of the reign of 
Elizabeth. He hada notice of a motion 
on the books of the House, for a Return 
of the exact number of actions thus quash- 
ed by this law, which he considered one of 
the most unjust Acts ever passed by any 
legislative assembly. Such was, in fact, 
the number of informations that was quash- 
ed by that most infamous Act—infamous 
it certainly was, for it was a post facto law, 
by which the informer lost not only his 
time, but a latge sum of. money. -- For his 
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own part, his attachment to the Estab- 
lished Church was not to be questioned, 
for he had a certificate of it from a Bishop. 
Yes, the Bishop of Salisbury, in a pam- 
phlet he published in 1813, stated that - he 
knew of no lay writer who was a friend 
to the Established Church. In the second 
edition, however, he said, in a note, I beg 
Mr. Cobbett’s pardon, for I do believe him 
to be a friend to the Established Church. 
Having this under the hand of a Bishop, 
he need not put forward any professions 
of attachment to the Church. The conse- 
quence of the passing of the Act to which 
he alluded had been the indefinite multi- 
plication of non-resident clergymen. But 
the Act, besides, repealed the 13th of 
Elizabeth, one of much importance, which 
prevented the clergy from renting farms 
in the. parishes of their several benefices ; 
and also prevented them from trafficking, 
that is, buying and selling the same thing 
for a profit. It relieved them from all 
those shackles, and enabled them, by the 
permission of the Bishops, to be traffickers, and 
to rent farms in their own parishes, thereby 
enabling them to take many unfair advant- 
ages of their parishioners. He did not mean 
to impute any improper motive or neglect 
of duty to the hon. Baronet who had just 
spoken, but he must observe, that he was 
in the House when this Act passed. [Sir 
John Wrottesley said, he did not antici- 
pate these effects.] He dared to say the 
hon. Baronet did not, but one of its effects 
had been, that out of ten thousand benefices, 
there were only 4,000 that had regular 
incumbents. The consequence was, - that 
everywhere, as the hon. Gentleman had 
said, people were quitting the Established 
Church. Another effect had been, that 
since then the clergy had become traffickers 
and renting farmers, and had fallen very 
much in public estimation. Indeed, he 
had said before many times, and said now, 
that if he wanted a good jobber to go to a 
fair for him to buy or sell sheep, or to go 
pig-poking, or anything of that kind, there 
was nothing like a parson. The noble 
Lord had, in the petition just presented, 
brought forward quite evidence enough to 
justify the House in imposing some check 
to the present system—indeed, in making 
some great change. He knew that a great 
change might be made without injury to 
the religion of the Church. He had seen 
the Church of England in America, and 
admired its management there. There were 
Bishops and clergy, and he never knew an 
instance of parishioners giving their clergy. 
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man less than 400/. per annum ; and it was 
impossible that any clergy could be- more 
respected and beloved. Indeed, the clergy 
of the Church of England in America com- 
manded a much greater share of obedience 
than the clergy in England. Now, why 
should they not have a Church Establish- 
ment like: that of the Church of England 
in America? Certain he was, that we 
should never go on right in this country, 
till the whole system of tithing, and of 
the Church Establishment, should be 
totally altered. 

An Hon. Member begged, in reference 
to what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Kilkenny, to assure him that there was 
not a more religious or a more loyal peo- 
ple than the population of Wales. They 
had built about 1,400 chapels in North 
and South Wales—there were altogether 
in Wales about 2,200 places of worship, of 
which about 1,400 belonged to Dissenters. 
As to the mode of collecting tithes, that 
was, in his opinion, a very great grievance, 
but the inhabitants of Wales generally 
placed the fullest reliance on his Majesty’s 
Government, and looked to them for accom- 
plishing such a Reform as would give 
general satisfaction. 

Mr. Estcourt rose to complain of the 
observations addressed to the House by 
the hon. member for Oldham. A petition 
had been presented, relative to the mode of 
performing the Church service in Wales, 
and the hon. Member had taken advantage 
of that to refer to a subject not before the 
House. He protested against that sort of 
application of the hon. Member’s ingenuity ; 
and he cautioned the House against coun- 
tenancing any such statements. That hon. 
Member would have the House believe, 
that of 10,000 benefices in England, there 
were but 4,000 resident incumbents. He 
(Mr. Estcourt) did not recollect what the 
Returns were, and therefore he was not 
prepared to deny that statement ; but he 
put it to the observation of hon. Members, 
whether they believed there were such a 
number of non-resident clergymen. As 
far as had fallen under his own observation, 
he was persuaded that the assertion was 
not true. He knew that the Bench of 
Bishops were most earnest in enforcing 
residence, and therefore the insinuation 
that the Bishops had put a very convenient 
construction on the Act of Parliament was 


‘unfounded. The hon. Member might per- 


haps be able to put his finger upon some 
particular parish, where no clergyman 
resided, but the general fact was not as he 
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had stated it. If the hon. Member 
would adopt the only proper course, and 
give notice of Motion upon the subject, he 
(Mr. Estcourt) would come down prepared 
with documents to show that the hon. 
Member’s statement was not correct. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that state- 
ments of facts had been made in that House 
which a regard to correctness ought to 
have prevented. They ought never to 
have been hazarded without better grounds. 
He hoped the hon. member for Oldham 
would abstain, for the future, from making 
statements to the House without making 
himself satisfied of their correctness. He 
(Mr. Fergusson) was quite convinced, that 
it would be more consistent with that hon. 
Member's own dignity, as well as with his 
character in that House, if he would ascer- 
tain the correctness of every fact before 
he brought such subjects as he frequently 
indulged in under the notice of the House. 
Upon a former evening, when the member 
for Oldham brought forward a motion on 
the subject of the Stamp Acts, -he stated 
the most atrocious facts, which had no 
foundation in truth, and which he (Mr. 
Fergusson) had the honour at the time to 
controvert. The facts also which the hon. 
Member affirmed respecting the Jews were 
of the most atrocious nature. He had 
since taken an opportunity of communicat- 
ing with the chief Rabbi of the Jews on 
that subject, and the result was, that he 
was empowered to say, that the statements 
hazarded by the hon. member for Oldham 
were utterly without foundation. 

Lord Althorp said, that already during 
the discussion one hon. Member had been 
called to order for adverting to a subject 
not before the House, and he put it to the 
hon. Member, whether in bringing for- 
ward any observations respecting the Jews, 
he thought they had anything to do with 
the petition they were now discussing ? 

Mr. C. W. Wynn explained, that what 
was meant by a sinecure rectory was, that 
a rectory was separate from a Vicarage. 
The rector was sometimes a layman, with 
no ecclesiastical duties to perform, and 
therefore there could be no benefit in en- 
forcing residence regarding him, for if 
it were enforced he could not perform any 
duties. 

Mr. Sanford would take that opportunity 
of inquiring if it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to do anything on the 
subject of the non-residence of clergy ? 

Lord Althorp said, that various questions 
relating to a Reform in the Church of 
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England were under the consideration 
of his Majesty’s Government, and the 
subjects of non-residence and _pluralities 
were included in the consideration ; in- 
deed, on this particular part of the case, he 
believed, Ministers would be enabled to 
bring in a Bill in the course of the pre- 
sent Session. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor thought it very 
objectionable, that when a parish was pay- 
ing 2,000/. or 8,000/. a year, to a lay im- 
propriator, the country should still be 
taxed in respect to that parish. He could 
tell the right hon. Gentleman opposite that 
in Bangor non-residence existed to a very 
great degree, and particularly in the Isle 
of Anglesey. 

Mr. Cobbeté said, the hon. member for 
the University of Oxford had declared, 
that he had mis-stated a fact about the 
non-residence of the clergy. Now he spoke 
from the return, He said, that out of 
-10,000 parishes and upwards, in England 
and Wales, there were but 4,000 that had 
resident incumbencies. He might have 
added, that, in nearly 300 parishes in 
England and Wales, the churches had been 
suffered to fall down, and he might have 
gone on to have added that the clergy still 
continued to receive the tithes from those 
parishes. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. | Cap- 
tain Spencer presented a Petition from 
Midhurst, praying for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. 

Sir John Wrottesley was sure that it was 
impossible to leave this subject now without 
some legislative enactment ; but he hoped 
that enactment would not be such an ex- 
tension of law as to prevent its being 
carried into execution. He hoped, that 
those who might prepare the Bill, would 
take care to introduce such provisions as 
would meet with the general concurrence 
of the people of this country, without which 
it would be impossible to have any effective 
law on the subject. He saw no reason why 
public-houses, for instance, should be open 
from twelve o’clock on Saturday night till 
one on Sunday morning. After one 
on the Sunday, his opinion was, that 
public-houses might be perfectly free to 
entertain persons in all the large towns who 
were in the habit of conducting themselves 
properly. 

Mr. Cobbeit said, this was a question very 
intimately connected with what they had 
previously -been considering. By the re- 
turns it would be seen, that there were be- 
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tween 200 and 300 parishes in England 
and Wales, where the churches had been 
allowed to fall to the ground ; upwards of 
200 parishes where there were no churches ; 
and, of course, where there were no churches 
there could be no service ; but from those 
parishes the incumbents took especial care 
to draw the tithes. A great talk was made 
about the better observance of the Sabbath : 
would not this be the best plan to ensure it 
—to have worship regularly in every 
parish? If there were no service in a 
parish, what were the people to do? Why, 
they must either go to a methodist chapel 
or go nowhere. Another matter was worth 
attention. There were in England and 
Wales, in defiance of the law, in the very 
teeth of the law, 1,500 parishes, in which 
there were no parsons’ houses, Now, the 
law says, that there shall be one in every 
parish, and is even so very strict, that much 
wrong is often done about the dilapidations ; 
yet the law is never enforced, or enforced 
so badly, that as the Returns will show, 
there are upwards of 1,500 parishes, in 
which not the vestige of a parson’s house is 
to be seen. Thus the shepherds abandoned 
their flocks, but they took especial care that 
they did not abandon the wool—they regu- 
larly gatheredit. In the Janguageof Ezekiel, 
it might well be said: ‘“ Woe be to the shep- 
herds,” not of Israel, but of England, Ire- 
land, and Wales, “ that do feed themselves ! 
Shouldnot the shepherdsfeed the flocks? Ye 
eat the fat, and ye clothe ye with the wool, 
ye kill them that are fed, but ye feed not 
the flock.” And should they not be punished? 
Yes, they should; for very soon must Parlia- 
ment take from them the fleece and the fat. 
Not much longer would they have the fat 
and the fleece to Jive upon, and that would 
be to them a sore punishment. 

Sir Harry Verney observed, that he 
could not allow the present opportunity to 
pass, without stating, that in order to give 
confidence to the country on the subject now 
under consideration, the principle ought to 
be stated on which the House was prepared 
to legislate on this subject. That principle 
ought to be that which every good christian 
would advocate—namely, the due observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, However much the 
dissenting clergy might be valued, he felt 
no hesitation in saying, that the clergy of 
the Church of England were the most 
valuable class of persons in the country. A 
pious clergyman living among his parish- 
ioners, and feeding his flock, not only taking 
their wool, but giving them religious sus 
tenance, belonged to a most valuable and 
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important class. In all parts of England 
where he had been, where a clergyman 
lived among ‘his parishioners, he did more 
to preserve order in society than any other 
person. 

Mr. Harvey did not intend to occupy 
the House many minutes, the question in- 
volved so many important considerations as 
to render it impossible properly to discuss it 
at the present moment. He had, however, 
heard some observations which he felt 
compelled to notice: the remarks which 
had been made with respect to the dissen- 
ters, by the hon. member for Oldham, he 
could not allow to pass without entering 
his protest against them. That hon. Mem- 
ber had stated, that where there was no 
church the inhabitants either frequented 
the public-house, or went to the methodist 
chapel, as if it was little more than an al- 
ternative of evils. He attached great im- 
portance to these incidental discussions, as 
opening the eyes of the public and of the 
House to the principle of Church Estab- 
lishments. He was surprised the other 
night, at the manner in which Gentlemen 
received an observation he had made upon 
that subject. It appeared as if they did not 
understand the great distinction between 
the Church and an establishment. An 
establishment might be Christian or Maho- 
metan. All establishments were intended 
to support a particular system of religion, 
and might be abolished or not, as the State 
thought fit. But the Church, in its large 
and scriptural sense, meant the Christian 
religion, and would stand if the Establish- 
ment were done away with, and tithes 
abolished. If the Christian Church were 
thrown upon the good feeling and spiritual 
desire of the nation, if it were dispensed 
from all earthly rights, he conscientiously 
believed, that it would be supported as well 
as, or better than, it was now. The ex- 
perience of all ages proved, that from the 
earliest dawn of Christianity to the pre- 
sent hour, it had flourished in greater 
purity and vigour when unconnected with 
the State, than when supported by it. 

Sir Harry Verney wished it to be under- 
stood, that he had not meant to speak in 
terms of disrespect of the dissenters, but 
merely when there was an evident attempt 
to depreciate the services of the Church 
of England, to defend its ministers. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


DarrmovutH Corporation.] Colonel 
Scale presented a Petition from Dartmouth, 
praying for an inquiry into the state of the 
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Corporation. They stated that by a char- 
ter of King Edward 3rd. the burgessses 
were invested with the right of choosing 
the Mayor. They conceived burgesses 
meant inhabitant householders, but their 
privileges had been usurped by a select few. 
The corporate body were forty in number, 
and self-elected ; they possessed consider- 
able property in the borough, and they 
gave no public account of the management 
of their funds, although, by the records of 
the Corporation it appeared, that accounts 
were formerly made up annually. The 
petitioners desc ibed the importance of the 
harbour of Dartmouth to commerce, and 
asserted that it was the most safe of any 
on that coast, between Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. They prayed the House to in- 
corporate the inhabitant householders 
within the district which by the great 
measure of Reform was constituted the 
borough for the purpose of electing Mem- 
bers of Parliament, giving them a full 
sharein the election of the officers of the Cor- 
poration. They were of opinion that they 
were all justly entitled to the rights and 
privileges which were now enjoyed by the 
existing Corporation. He was instructed 
to say, that the inhabitants felt the great- 
est gratitude to Ministers for the great 
measure of Reform, by which they con- 
sidered that an act of justice had been done 
to them; but they assured the House that 
that great measure would not be complete, 
unless the franchise in Corporations were 
extended to all municipal elections. 

On the Petition being read, 

Mr. Bulieel stated, that he was requested 
by a numerous body of the inhabitants of 
Dartmouth, to support its prayer. He 
trusted the petitioners would fully partici- 
pate in the advantages that had been pro- 
mised them by the Reform Bill. he 
inhabitants had hitherto been divided into 
two parties, and he assured the House that 
any alteration would benefit the town, and 
could not make it worse. 

Lord John Russell said, he had been 
requested to support the prayer of the pe- 
tition. After what had already been said 
upon the subject, he would say no more 
than that he fully concurred in its prayer. 

An Hon. Member well acquainted with 
the Corporation of Dartmouth, had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that it was one of the most 
corrupt in Britain; and that a very stron 
feeling prevailed among the inhabitants 
against the system: so much so, that were 
a riot unfortunately to arise in that 
town, they would not go out with the 
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BoroucH or Wrnpsor.] Mr. Sheil 
presented a Petition from 155 of the 
electors of New Windsor, praying the 
House to prevent the officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s establishment from interfering in 
any way whatever with the freedom of 
election. The petition stated facts which 
were well deserving the attention of the 
House. It stated, that at the last election 
the freedom of election had been grossly 
abused by the interference and influence of 
his Majesty’s Household Officers, compel- 
ling persons dependent on his Majesty to 
vote for a person named by them. That 
Sir Frederick Watson and different officers 
of the Household appeared at the last elec- 
tion, and did all in their power for the 
purpose of influencing electors—that by 
their undue promises of their influence 
from their situation, they induced many 
persons to vote for Sir Samuel J. B. Pechell. 
They (the officers) stated, that Sir John was 
a personal friend of his Majesty, and that it 
was necessary they should vote for him, &c. 
Persons had been sent from Brighton to 
vote for this individual, and it was alleged 
that the Earl of Belfast, one of the House- 
hold, had attended in the hall, to see that 
they did so vote. He (Mr. Sheil) had ap- 
prized Lord Belfast that his name was 
introduced into the Petition, and had re- 
quested him to name the subject to Sir 
John Pechell. Lord Belfast had stated, that 
he was certainly at the election, but that 
he went there only from motives of curiosity. 
The petition was not signed by persons 
who were wholly undeserving of regard, 
for it was signed by 155 persons, all of them 
voters. 

Lord Althorp said, he spoke in great 
ignorance of the subject, but he should 
really hope that no improper interference 
whatever had been used. Every one knew 
that in elections, when persons connected 
with candidates canvassed, it was often the 
case that the disappointed party attributed 
an improper interference in favour of the 
successful candidates. He was aware of 
Lord Belfast’s name being introduced into 
the petition, but he was not aware of any 
other part of it. Lord Belfast was present 
at the election merely from curiosity, and 
not for the purpose of influence. 
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corporate officers. He cordially supported 
the prayer of the petition, and hoped soon 
to see a Bill introduced which would put 
an end to a system so odious. 

Petition referred to the Committee on 
Corporations. 


Lord William Lennor said, a petition 
had been presented against the return for 
Windsor, and afterwards withdrawn. It 
appeared to him ratherextraordinary that it 
should have been withdrawn if the state- 
ment contained in the present petition was 
true. 

The Petition ordered to lie upon the 
Table. 


SuPPRESSION OF DisTURBANCEs (IRE- 
LAND)—ADJOURNED DeBATE.] On the 
Motion, that the Order of the Day for 
resuming the debate on the Suppression of 
Disturbances (Ireland) Bill be read, 

Lord Howick said, that before the 
debate was resumed, he wished to take 
that opportunity of setting right a mis- 
understanding that had gone abroad in 
consequence of the speech of the hon. and 
learned member for Bridport, delivered on 
a former evening. That hon. and learned 
Member had read a passage from a journal 
of Sir Samuel Romilly’s to show, that in 
the year 1807 the Government of that day 
had been prepared to bring in an Insurrec- 
tion Act for Ireland, which they did not 
think proper to mention to the then law 
officers of the Crown; and it was under- 
stood, that one of the reasons on which 
the hon. and learned member for Bridport 
did not think fit to give his support to the 
Government on the present Bill was, that 
two of the Members of the Government 
of that day were now in office. He (Lord 
Howick) believed that that was a mis- 
understanding of what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Member, but at all events, 
it was right, that the House should know 
what were the circumstances alluded to. 
It was perfectly true, that an Act for the 
Suppression of Insurrection in Ireland was 
in the contemplation of the Government 
of that day—that a Bill for that purpose 
was drawn up in Ireland, and was sub- 
mitted to and approved by Mr. Grattan. 
It was then sent to this country, which it 
reached only a few days before the Govern- 
ment of that time was broken up. The 
draft of the Bill was sent to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, but 
just at that moment began those discus- 
sions which ended in the breaking up of 
the Government. It so happened that his 
father, who then represented the Govern- 
ment in that House, had actually received 
the. draft of the Bill, but had _ not 
had time to read it. It was fit that this 
circumstance should be known, in order 
that the impression which had been created 
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that a Bill of that kind had been concealed 
from the Attorney and Solicitor General of 
that day should be removed. The fact 
was, that the Bill was not in a fit state to 
submit to the Cabinet, and consequently had 
not. been placed before the law officers 
of the Crown. 

Mr. Romilly thanked the noble Lord for 
the opportunity thus given him of correct- 
ing the misapprehension which it appeared 
had occurred with respect to what fell 
from him on a former occasion. The em- 
barrassment he felt at addressing the 
House for the first time, rendered it impos- 
sible for him to be sure as to the expres- 
sions he used, but he was quite sure what 
his intention was. It was not to create 
such an impression as that of which the 
noble Lord had spoken. ‘The mode in 
which he had introduced the subject was 
as an argument in answer to the remark 
that ‘this Bill could not be drawn into a 
precedent, with regard to which he had 
observed, that he did not think this mea- 
sure itself would have been introduced 
but for the example which was set in 1807, 
and that there were now two Members of 
the Government who on that occasion had 
likewise been members of the Government. 
Nothing was further from his intention 
than to cast any blame on the Members of 
the Government of 1806 ; and if, by what 
he had said, that impression was created, 
he was quite sure he had no intention of 
creating it, for if he could have had such 
an intention he should have been acting 
quite contrary to the feelings of the author 
of the passage, who, to the last day of his 
life, had entertained the strongest feelings 
of respect and friendship for the two Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet alluded to—feelings in 
which he (Mr. Romilly) then and now 
fully participated. 

Mr. Baldwin rose to continue the ad- 
journed debate. The explanation which 
they had just heard given, had no doubt 
given great satisfaction to the noble Lord 
opposite ; but it had given him none, for, 
whatever were the feelings of respect which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman testified 
to the individuals alluded to, it was impos- 
sible to forget that they were two of the 
Government, that in 1807 were ready to 
propose an Insurrection Act for Ireland, 
and that now brought in this tyrannical 
measure. It was impossible, too, that he 
could fail to observe (and this circumstance 
did gratify him) that so good, so great, 
and so eminent a man as Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly had been opposed to the Insurrection 
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Act, and that in that. great man’s mind, 
it made no difference whether the Act was 
proposed by his colleagues in office or not. 
To Irishmen it was no matter of consola- 
tion that the hon. and learned Member 
should talk of his feelings of respect for 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, for it was impossible to forget what 
he now proposed to do, and recollecting that, 
he could not entertain feelings of respect, 
similar to those professed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Bridport, though, when he first 
entered that House, no one possessed them 
so strongly as he did. He had told his 
constituents that he believed he should 
only find himself opposed to the noble Lord 
on the question of the Repeal of the Union. 
He had felt, too, the greatest respect for 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp), 
but he must confess, that the Bill which he 
now held in his hand was so direct a viola- 
tion of the rights of man (he hoped he was 
not using language not recognized in that 
House nor by the Constitution, for he did 
not mean to speak in a revolutionary man- 
ner, nor contrary to law), but it. was so 
direct a violation of the rights of man, and 
its enactments were so unjust and so un- 
called for, that no individual should have 
his support who could bring in such a 
measure. Thenoble Lord (Lord Althorp) was 
well known to possess great kindness of dispo- 
sition but it would seem that by some fatui- 
ty some unaccountable self-forgetfulness, he 
had been induced to give his respected name 
to a Bill which would excite throughout 
the country a degree of agitation, that no 
healing measures could afterwards appease. 
The present Bill, too, he thought, came 
with a very bad grace from a man, who, a 
few months since, had so strongly pressed 
forward the Reform Bill, on the ground 
that. the people did not possess the rights 
they ought to have. Why were the Irish 
people to see military tribunals established 
in their country, instead of the ordinary 
administration of the law? Why was the 
old example of France, in former times, 
to be thus imitated? Were Ministers 
aware of the probable consequences of 
their own Act? The men who sat upon 
these tribunals in Ireland, and thus became 
familiarized with military law taking the 
place of the law of the land, would be 
ready instruments, on future occasions, to 
sit on military tribunals in Great Britain. 
He warned the people of Great Britain 
against the example. If the noble Lord 
still continued to think that the power of 
such a military tribunal was necessary— 
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if his enlightened and benevolent mind 
continued to retain the conviction that 
such a measure of severity was still to be 
dealt out to the unhappy people of Ire- 
land, then he was not the noble Lord the 
world had hitherto taken him to be—hke 
was not that high-minded and virtuous 
man which he had hitherto imagined, and 
which society at large was willing to be- 
lieve the noble Lord to be. He could not, 
therefore, refrain from expressing a hope 
that the noble Lord would re-consider a 
proposition so adverse to the peace and the 
well-being of the Irish, and so diametri- 
cally opposed to every principle of sound 
policy and even of common justice—a mea- 
sure not merely injurious and oppressive 
as respected the Irish, but inconsistent 
with the character of the noble Lord him- 
self, and with the dignified position which 
he had hitherto maintained in the political 
world. Let him only reftect on the dan- 
gerous proposition then under the consider- 
ation of the House, and save his reputation 
before it became too late, else the laurels 
he had won in the past years of his contests 
for freedom would be tarnished, and his 
name become a term of reproach, when- 
ever political character happened to be 
mentioned. The condition of Ireland had 
been referred to by some hon. Members as 
@ reason to sustain such a measure as the 
present ; and the right hon. Baronet who 
had addressed the House with so much 
effect on Friday, had referred to that con- 
dition, as affording a justification of a mea- 
sure which no impartial or intelligent man 
could suppose admitted of any justification. 
Now, he would rest the issue upon this 
question—had or had not the ordinary 
means of attaining justice been resorted to, 
and had such an experiment been tried and 
failed? If so, a British Ministry, acting 
upon British principles of freedom, would 
not stand under the ban of such deep con- 
demnation as they must do, if it were true, 
as unquestionably it was, that no such ex- 
periment had ever been even mentioned, 
much less tried by them. Would not the 
independent portion of that House feel, 
that in omitting to give to the Irish people 
that species of fair play, the Irish Govern- 
ment had been guilty of the very grossest 
neglect? And was the noble Lord or his 
supporters prepared to say, that the country 
should be punished on account of their 
neglect? Was Ireland to be hunted out of 
the pale of all civilization—of all law—of 
all constitutional right—of the fair and 
equal distribution of justice to which the 
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most degraded of mankind were entitled, 
merely because the Government, which, to 
her great misfortune, had been placed in 
authority over her, was guilty of a neglect, 
for which they, and not the people deserved to 
be punished? Thenoble Lord had himself ad. 
mitted, that the disturbances which were said 
to have made that measure necessary, were 
confined to afew countiesof Leinster—there 
was nothing to be found in the other parts 
of Ireland which could at all warrant a 
proceeding of such strong coercion. Now 
the noble Lord had, by the measure itself, 
recognized the principle, that one part of 
the Empire might be legislated for without 
reference to the other parts; for he took 
out Ireland, and proposed to subject that 
unhappy land to the provisions of an Act, 
to the oppression of which the remotest 
ages and the most barbarous countries could 
furnish no parallel. Well, if he might do 
that with respect to a large portion of the 
Empire, it was perfectly competent to him 
to do so with respect to a smaller portion. 
What was there, he should be glad to learn, 
that prevented the noble Lord from bring- 
ing ina Bill that should only extend to the 
disturbed counties, and to them alone? 
The inconsistency and the injustice were 
monstrous, of applying the law to the 
whole island, when confessedly a large 
proportion of it was in a state of the most 
perfect tranquillity. He was aware that 
every portion of an argument of that 
nature would be met by the assertion that 
the political state of Ireland and the condi- 
tion of society rendered such coercion not 
a matter of choice but of necessity. What, 
had there not been disturbances in England, 
and that very recently too? He happened 
to have been in England at the time when 
the present Administration came into office, 
and he had the pain of witnessing scenes 
of incendiarism in various parts of the 
country, and to have read of many more ; 
but had there been any attempt to put an 
end to those crimes by means of such a 
measure as the present? On the contrary, 
that very course was adopted in reference 
to England which was not tried for Ire« 
land, but which, if tried, he entertained 
not the slightest doubt would be attended 
with the most signal success—he alluded 
to the sending down of Special Commissions 
into the disturbed districts. The reason of 
the different treatment applied to the two 
countries was so apparent, that no man pos- 
sessing the use of his understanding could be 
blind tothe motives which led to the distine- 
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part of the Empire, but as a conquered 
province. Had such a measure been pro- 
posed two years ago in reference to England 
as was now before them against Ireland, the 
English Members would have shuddered 
at the bare mention of such a step in legis- 
lation, or rather, he should say, in 
the destruction of all law, and the abroga- 
tion of every thing like justice. For 
England there was no military tribunal— 
on Ireland, almost without a hearing, 
Martial Law was to be instantly inflicted. 
In England an experiment had been tried 
before extreme measures were resorted to 
—in Ireland not even the semblance of an 
experiment was attempted, but the sentence 
of condemnation pronounced with a prompt- 
itudeand a recklessness for which a warrant 
could in vain be sought in any verified 
facts, or in any sound principle of policy. 
The right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, in one of the most brilliant 
one of the most persuasive, but at the same 
time one of the most artful speeches ever de- 
livered within the walls of Parliament, had 
endeavoured to show, that thecircumstances 
of Ireland did present some justification for 
that which he should not hesitate to describe 
as a grievous departure from every principle 
of constitutional right. Yes, the right hon. 
Baronet laboured, and not without great suc- 
cess of acertain kind, to show that his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers might find in the present state 
of Ireland some justification of the course 
which they were pursuing. Let the Mi- 
nisters beware of such hollow support—let 
them distrust their own measures when 
they found them supported by such advo- 
cacy as that of the right hon. member for 
Tamworth. Could they be so short-sighted 
as not to see in that support a deep design 
of entrapping them into harsher measures 
than ever the right hon. Baronet had him- 
self perpetrated when in power? And by 
such means it was evident that that artful 
statesman sought to inflict a stain upon the 
character of his political opponents, which 
in the warfare of party, he might afterwards 
render subservient to his own purposes. 
That right hon. Baronet had made large 
sacrifices for the accomplishment of a great 
end, upon an occasion that must be fresh in 
the recollection of all who heard him. He 
differed from his constituents—he severed 
himself from his party—he made abler 
speeches in support of liberal principles than 
he had ever before uttered against them. 
He had thus gained the good opinion of 
many ; but the advantages thus accruing he 
flung to the winds by his declaration on 
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the subject of Reform. Reform, however, 
had been carried in despite of his opposition ; 
and knowing him as they did, could they 
suppose he meant well towards them, when 
the adoption of his counsels would but 
plunge them deeper in the very courses 
which they had so often and so severely 
censured him for pursuing and which had 
at length cost him his place. That view of 
his conduct would be much strengthened, 
if they only took the trouble to examine 
the reasoning—if reasoning it could be 
called—of the right hon. Baronet’s speech. 
A tissue of more cunning and ingenious 
sophisms it had never fallen to his lot to 
hear, and more especially in those portions 
of his speech in which he talked of the 
superabundant population, in which he 
abused the landlords and defended the 
Church. But the most remarkable incon. 
sistency in his speech was that in which he 
in one and the same breath advocated the 
Bill, and admitted that it was no remedy 
for the evils at present existing in Ireland. 
Was there any hon. Member in that House, 
possessing the slightest degree of penetration 
who did not see, that the Ex-muinisters re- 
joiced at the proposal of the measure which 
the present advisers of the Crown had so 
unwisely been induced to bring forward ? 
It was abundantly clear, that the late 
Administration and their supporters would 
give their treacherous assistance in carrying 
it through both Houses of Parliament. 
Noble Lords and right hon. Gentlemen 
who now occupied the Treasury Bench 
should remember that they had been placed 
there by the voice of the people. Were 
they prepared to destroy that liberty for 
being the advocates of which they were 
raised into power and place—would the 
Ministers now in the Councils of the King 
coalesce with the supporters of passive obe- 
dience—would they do that for the sake of 
oppressing those who in Ireland presented 
nothing to them but passive resistance ? 
It had now become the fashion to denounce 
that passive resistance ; but did the Ministers 
feel themselves safe, when they heard those 
denunciations echoed by the right hon. 
member for Tamworth which were recog- 
nised as arguments in favour of their own 
favourite measure? Had they ever found 
that right hon. Baronet the advocate of any 
one principle favourable to public liberty ? 
Had he ever said a word in favour of one 
liberal sentiment, otherwise than with re- 
luctance, and under the pressure of extreme 
necessity? Not even to the Catholics was 
he willing to make concessions, until he felt 
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that the salvation of the empire demanded 
it. The only act of liberality of which that 
right hon. Baronet was guilty—and guilty 
he certainly seemed to consider it—was 
proposing the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics. Such was.the general character 
of the. party to which the right hon. 
Baronet belonged, and of which he was the 
distinguished leader. Now he would call 
upon his Majesty’s Ministers to say whether 
they preferred the support of such men, or 
the unbought and virtuous suffrages of the 
people, and the confidence of those who 
really represent the people and sympathise 
with the public? Again he would ask, did 
the noble Lord prefer the Tories to the 
people? If he made such a choice, he 
might be assured, that he would have reason 
to repent it so long as he lived. The pro- 
gress of liberty throughout Europe could 
not be arrested by any such measures as 
those at present unhappily brought for- 
ward by the Advisers of the Crown ; its 
course was steady, and the light which it 
shed was not only inextinguishable but was 
increasing from day to day. The principles 
of freedom were too deeply engraven in the 
human heart to be removed by any efforts 
of the puny enemies that from time to time 
had made it the object of assault. Not even 
the politico-economical arguments of the 
right hon. member for Tamworth would 
place it in the slightest danger. That right 
hon. Baronet had attributed the super- 
abundant population of Ireland to the use 
of the potato. Was he really so little ac- 
quainted with the laws which governed the 
increase of population, as not to know that 
an agricultural. population always pressed 
upon the means of support, be those means 
what they might ; and unless the population 
were taken off by large towns, the people 
fell back upon the land a dead weight? In 
Ireland there was no manufacture, and the 
little foreign commerce she possessed, if it 
could be dignified by that name, was a 
source of employment which did not occupy 
a thousandth part of her population. But to 
turn from topics of that nature to those 
which more immediately pressed. The 
associations existing in Ireland had been 
denounced, and they had been described in 
the newspapers as scenes of political agita- 
tion ; but was it, therefore, the more true? 
The real objects of most of those associa- 
tions were objects connected with trade— 
with the rate of wages—and with mutual 
assistance in untoward circumstances— 
with, in a word, the improvement of the 
slender manufactures, or modes of _indus- 
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trious employment rather, which existed in 
Ireland ; and it was a most grievous and 
cruel falsehood to describe those associa- 
tions as the enemies of England, or of Eng- 
lish connexion. He hesitated not to avow 
that he belonged to some of those associa- 
tions. He was a member of the Trades’ 
Union in the city of Cork, which city he 
had the honour to represent in that House. 
That body was to be put down by the 
present Bill. But what had that body 
done? It had been the means of relieving 
and of placing in a course of successful in- 
dustry, many. useful and deserving artizans ; 
and when the cholera prevailed in Cork— 
and when the Irish Government gave cold 
replies to applications made to them, for the 
means of supplying to the poorer classes of 
that city that food and clothing, deemed 
essential to preventing the extension of the 
disease ; and when that aid could not be 
obtained, the Trades’ Unions came forward, 
and by the arrangements which they made, 
very materially diminished the evil. In 
whatever view he took the great question 
which then occupied the attention of Par- 
liament, he could not refrain from indulg- 
ing a hope, that the great body of the 
English Members would become convinced 
of its injustice and its impolicy, and would, 
when they came to the division, refuse their 
sanction to a measure of such unheard-of 
oppression. He had, of course, listened 
with the utmost attention to the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, and he could not keep his mind 
from resting upon one of the leading argu- 
ments by which that speech was distin- 
guished—it was, that the great ground of 
complaint on the part of the Irish was not 
against tithes, but against rent. . But, he 
would ask, how did any arguments con- 
nected with those facts meet the difficulty ? 
There was an immense population and 
a limited territory, and that population had 
no means of employment but that which 
was derived from the land. In that state 
of things they approached a landlord, deter- 
mined to outbid each other ; they borrowed, 
or otherwise procured, the means of offer- 
ing him a premium for a lease, and they 
not only offered him that, but arent for his 
land, which he must know to be above the 
value. Were these temptations such as 
men in the situation of Irish landowners 
could be expected to resist ? These un- 
happy and misguided tenants, so obtaining 
possession of the land, obtained upon credit 
the means of stocking it with cattle. What 
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first gale of rent, but the notes they had 
passed for the cattle were put into the 
hands of a lawyer, and with costs, probably 
came upon them before any profitable use 
could be made of the cattle, and before the 
landlord’s second gale of rent was paid. By 
the summary process which the law now 
enabled the landlord to use, the unfortu- 
nate tenant was driven from his la.d—sent 
out a beggar on the world. It was no 
matter of surprise, that in such circum- 
stances he should seek to inflict punishment 
upon the author, or supposed author, of his 
misery. The tenant’s right of ancient 
occupancy, so much respected in England, 
was unknown in Ireland. Here the here- 
ditary landlord respected the feelings of 
the men, whose ancestors had lived under 
his ancestors for centuries; but the Irish 
landlords were absentees, and left their 
affairs to be managed by agents having no 
sympathies with the people, ignorant of 
their wants, and too indifferent to acquire 
knowledge. By such men as these were the 
people of Ireland driven forth upon the roads 
toperish. Had there not been in thiscountry 
many insurrections and disturbances in the 
manufacturing towns? Had there not 
been incendiarism in the rural districts ? 
But did the Legislature of England hand 
over its population to the tender mercies of 
a military tribunal? It was not on the 
present occasion alone that Ireland was 
subjected to measures of that nature. Ever 
since the Union, she had been placed under 
a series of such acts; the Peace-preserva- 
tion Act—the Insurrection Act—the Mili- 
tary Police: and had she, in the interval, 
advanced one step in real civilization? He 
would beg of the English Members to 
pause before they gave their assent to such 
a Bill, and to remember that Louis Philippe 
could not always occupy the throne of 
France, or Marshal Soult command the 
French armies. Let England look to it ; 
the seeds of dissensions were springing at 
home, and war was threatened from 
abroad ; but the season of peace had not 
been improved—the hearts of the Irish 
people were alienated; and would those 
who had, on former occasions, shed their 
best blood in defence of British interests 
and British institutions do so again? Let 
reflecting Englishmen ask themselves the 
question. He should not pretend to an- 
swer it, because what he might say would, 
most likely, be received as of no weight, as it 
would proceed from a person too insignifi- 
cant to be attended to by the noble mover 
of the measure before the House. The 
VOL, XVI. {fit 
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noble Lord seemed to think, that the Irish 
should be treated as serfs—as slaves, that 
deserved less consideration than those of the 
West Indies. But the noble Lord knew 
nothing of the Irish people, and, above all, 
he was completely ignorant of the middle 
classes of the Irish, who would be affected 
by this nefarious measure. The noble 
Lord did not know that they were every 
bit as enlightened as the same class of per- 
sons in England; that they had their 
Mechanics’ Institutions, and that they 
sought every means of improving their 
understanding. He repeated, the noble 
Lord did not know them, or he never 
would have dreamt of legislating for them 
in the way he now proposed. Did the 
noble Lord by any probability know these 
men, when he thought that he could make 
slaves of them? Certainly not. The noble 
Lord could have no just idea of what the 
Irish people were. Since the noble Lord 
did not know them, he (Mr. Baldwin) 
would suggest to him a wise and salutary 
precaution. He would warn him, if he 
owed any duty to his Sovereign, not to 
lessen, by this measure, the allegiance that 
a whole people now acknowledged as 
due to that Sovereign. The noble Lord 
would diminish the right to that allegiance 
and the loyalty of the people, by enforcing 
the enactment of the present Bill, and 
would, consequently, with his colleagues, 
be traitors to their Sovereign. The Irish, 
if this Bill passed, would consider their 
allegiance to the Sovereign, and their con. 
nexion with England, not as matters of poli- 
tical duty, but as matters forced upon them. 
He should not discharge his duty if he did 
not forewarn the noble Lord to be more 
than cautious how he alienated the affections 
and attachment of a people, when the con- 
sequence of such alienation would be ruin- 
ous to England, and, if possible, worse than 
ruinous to Ireland. If the noble Lord 
passed the measure, he would ask him, what 
would be the opinion of after-times of his 
conduct? Would the noble Lord be 
thought a sincere friend of liberty ?. Would 
it not be said that his former speeches in 
favour of liberty were mere hollow and in-, 
terested professions? Would it not be said 
that he had struggled for Reform, not for Re- 
form’s sake, but solely to preserve his place, 
and protect the aristocracy against the people 
—that he advised Reform as an unavoidable 
concession, lest he should be obliged reluct- 
antly togrant more? If the noble Lordshould 
insist upon the passing of this Bill, let him 
never imagine that posterity would put him 
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down as a man who was at any time 
favourable to liberty. Whoever proposed 
such a Bill should be considered as friendly 
to the three despots who were now in heart 
leagued to enslave continental—indeed the 
whole of Europe. Such a man favoured 
the despots, when, by his measures, he en- 
dangered the breaking up of this empire, by 
alienating the Irish people from the English 
nation. Such a man could not wish to see 
liberty flourish in Britain, when, by his 
proceedings, he was sure to retard its pro- 
gress, and cut short its success in other parts 
of Europe. He would put a question or 
two to the noble Lord. Did the noble 
Lord think that, by suspending the consti- 
tutional law of the empire—by having re- 
course to military men—to the musket and 
to the bayonet—he could compel the Irish 
to cultivate the soil—to gather in the har- 
vest—to take the produce of that harvest to 
market, and to convert it into money for 
the benefit of the absentee landlord? If 
the noble Lord thought so, he was sadly 
mistaken. Military tribunals, military 
tyranny, could never exact from the Irish 
what the noble Lord expected. No, if they 
were outlawed—if they were subjected to 
the control of a Constitution infringed and 
broken through, the Irish people would 
cease to follow their ordinary avocations. 
He knew that the Irish peasant would not 
labour if he saw that the laws were solely 
intended to protect the absentee landlord ; 
and he knew that the Irish peasant would 
never consent to bow down to such legis- 
lative tyranny as the present measure. 
The peasant, if the measure should pass, 
would merely cultivate potatoes enough for 
himself, and leave the landlord to reap the 
produce of his lands how he might. But 
then it would be said, that those who would 
not labour and pay rent could be ejected 
from their farms. True ; but, unfortunately, 
a whole nation would have to be ejected. 
After that it might be necessary to have 
recourse to transportation; but then, it 
should be recollected, that the expense per 
head of transportation to Botany Bay 
amounted to sixty guineas. The British 
people, taxed as they were, would never 
consent to such an increased expenditure. 
Besides, they were too generous to pay for 
the incarceration of their fellow-subjects, 
particularly when their only crime was that 
of resisting oppression. He called upon 
the noble Lord and his colleagues to recol- 
lect the amount of the exports from Ireland 
to England, and to remember that the pre- 
sent measure might put an end to them. 
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Should such be the case, the consequences 
would be most disastrous; and he called 
upon the Representatives of the great 
manufacturing towns of England, not to 
give their support to a measure—never to 
consent to see the Irish people made slaves, 
unless they wished to see them cease to con- 
sume British manufacture, and supply those 
towns with meal and bread. The noble 
Lord seemed to think that the Irish people 
could be made to work like negroes—that 
by corporal punishment they might be 
forced to cultivate the soil. Such an ex- 
periment might have once succeeded— 
tyranny might have done for a time; but 
he would tell the noble Lord that tyranny 
had had its day in Ireland. The Irish 
were now become more enlightened—they 
began to have a proper sense of their own 
dignity, and of what was due to them as 
men—they were arrived at that point when 
they would not work under the whip— 
when they would not produce under the 
whip for the benefit of those who employed 
that instrument. In mercy and humanity 
there would be true wisdom. To extend 
education and increase industry was the 
only sound policy for Ireland. But as a 
course of oppression was quite the contrary, 
since it would take away from the Irish all 
motives of allegiance to the Sovereign of 
this country, he would entreat, in the most 
humble but impressive manner, the noble 
Lord to withdraw this measure, which 
would excite the hatred of the Irish and the 
contempt of the English. He would ask, 
whether Ministers meant to collect the 
interest of the National Debt at the point 
of the bayonet, and by oppressing his poor 
countrymen? If they did, they would find 
themselves sadly in error. It had been said, 
that some of the Irish Members had advised 
a run upon the banks. He could assure 
the noble Lord opposite that no such advice 
was necessary. Such. a means was not 
simply floating in the minds of the Irish— 
they were resolved upon it; he knew them, 
and he was convinced that the result of the 
passing of this measure would be a run upon 
the banks in every part of Ireland. Minis- 
ters then would have again to suspend cash 
payments, and by that suspension would 
destroy the confidence of the country, and 
oblige the people of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, to rise up against the Government. 
He would oncemore call upon the proposers of 
the present infernal measure to withdraw it. 
If they did not, how could they expect that 
the prayers offered up by those who wore 
mitres and lawn sleeves for the King of the 
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Realm could be acéeptable in the sight of 
Heaven? No prayer he would say, could 
be acceptable to God as long as it was ac- 
companied by the curse of the Irish; and 
no religious offering could be graciously 
received as long as it was connected with 
oppression, exaction, and tyranny. He 
would not go further into the details of the 
question before the House, and would con- 
clude by thanking them very cordially for 
the polite attention with which his remarks 
had been listened to. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that there was 
nothing in the arguments of the hon. 
Member who last addressed the House, to 
call for particular observation. With the 
threats and menaces thrown out by the 
hon. Member—more numerous than he re- 
collected to have been thrown out on any 
political question—he had nothing to do, 
and left it to the members of his Majesty’s 
Government to rebut them, and he trusted 
that the Government would be prepared to 
crush any attempt that might be made to 
carry them into effect. He would deal 
with the question before the House, and 
he would confess that it was with sorrow. 
and with shame, that he saw such measures 
about to be adopted towards his country. 
He called it his country, as he thought it 
as much his as theirs, who seemed to think 
it their especial country. Every impartial 
person that had heard the splendid speech 
delivered a few evenings before by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) near 
him, must be convinced of the necessity of 
the measures now proposed, and that there 
existed no longer any respect for the Con- 
stitution in Ireland, since a series of 
the most dismal outrages, murders, and 
burnings, was carried on there. He con- 
sidered, that all the evils that afflicted his 
unhappy country sprang from agitation 
—from agitation; no matter whether it 
was that of the Corn Exchange, or of the 
Castle. He thought that Government had 
not been sufficiently careful—that it had 
thrown out too many hints, encouraging, 
instead of opposing, agitation. Measures 
respecting the Church and Tithes had been 
too much talked of by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters ; and he would ask, how could any 
man in Ireland be expected to pay tithes, 
after the remarks that had been made by 
the right hon. Secretary opposite? Having 
said, that agitation was the cause of the 
evils of Ireland, he would state as a proof 
of his assertion, that that part of Ireland 
which was not worked upon by agitators, 
was perfectly tranquil. It gave him great 
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satisfaction to be able to state, that the 
province of Ulster was perfectly tranquil. 
The inhabitants of that part of the country 
with which he was connected (the North 
of Ireland), though they suffered equally 
with those of the other counties, still did 
not have recourse to outrage, assassinations, 
and burnings. He had lately spoken to 
some gentlemen from Belfast, and they 
told him that tithes were paid there, and 
that the people were as tranquil as could 
be desired. The cause was, that the agi- 
tators had not got among them, and that 
they had the good sense, when the great 
agitator, the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, who was not ashamed of that 
epithet—showed his face among them, to 
drive him back with praise-worthy resolu- 
tion. Another cause of the tranquillity in 
that part of the country was to be attri- 
buted to the conduct of the resident land- 
lords ; and he would appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers behind him, if he was wrong in making 
that assertion. He would say little more 
upon the question, than assure the House, 
that it was with the gravest sorrow he 
would vote for the measures now proposed 
by Ministers; and he trusted that they 
would use the coercive powers which were 
to be placed in their hands with discretion, 
and retain them for as short a space of 
time as possible: He must confess, how- 
ever, that he was astonished when he look- 
ed at the quarter from which this measure 
came. He repeated, that he was perfectly 
astonished that a measure so despotic and 
arbitrary, should have been proposed by a 
Whig Ministry, to the first Reformed 
House of Commons. He did not mean to 
say, that there did not exist a strong neces- 
sity for it, but the House should bear in 
mind, that the Ministers had told them 
that Reform would make the people quiet 
and peaceable. In the words of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, Reform was to be a panacea 
for everything. It seemed, indeed, that it 
was not, and that but little confidence was 
now placed in those who proposed and carried 
it. The hon. and learned Member behind 
him (Mr. O’Connell) had no confidence in 
them, as might be seen by his declaration 
to the National Political Union, of which 
he now seemed to be the head. But the 
hon. member for Cork said it would appear, 
that bayonets, and runs upon the Banks, 
and other blessings of the same species, 
would all be the results arising from 
Reform. He would, however, promise that 
the measure before the House should have 
his support. 
°o 
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An Hon. Member said, that those who 
opposed the present Bill, were bound to 
show, either that the statements made by 
the noble Lord in introducing it were 
exaggerated or unfounded, or, failing 
in that, to suggest some measure which 
would meet the necessities of the case, 
None of those hon. Members who had 
spoken against the Bill, however, had 
impeached the statement of facts made by 
the noble Lord, or proposed any measure 
as a substitute for that brought forward by 
Ministers. ‘The measure which was stig- 
matized as coercive, was coercive only so 
far as they obliged the Irish to obey the 
laws, and prevented them from plundering 
one another. He should be glad if a 
remedy for the grievances of Ireland could 
be discovered ; and he was sure that the 
majority of that House was equally anxious 
with him to make the discovery. He 
would support the first reading of the Bill, 
because he was of opinion that it would 
secure the peace, and tend to the prosperity 
of Ireland. 

Major Fancourt said, that, as an English- 
man, he felt bound to oppose the Bill. He 
could assure the House, that, under or- 
dinary circumstances, a just diffidence 
would have deterred him from presenting 
himself to their notice, but the very mag- 
nitude of the present question compelled 
him to conquer that diffidence as far as he 
could. He could not, consistently with 
his own feelings and convictions, give a 
silent vote on this question, when, in his 
opinion, a death-blow was levelled at the 
very principle of constitutional freedom. 
But at the same time he begged to assure 
his Majesty’s Government that he was 
actuated by no disposition to join a factious 
opposition against them. As far as he 
could learn, no such opposition existed ; at 
all events, such an opposition against any 
Government he never would condescend to 
join. It was simply in the character of an 
independent English Member of that 
House, that he stood forward to resist the 
utter abolition of the spirit of independ- 
ence in Ireland; and though, after the 
many eloquent appeals which had been 
made from that side of the House by the 
chosen advocates of that distracted country, 
nothing which he could advance would be 
worthy of arresting the attention of his 
Majesty’s advisers ; still, as there were one 
or two points connected with the question 
which he would willingly suggest to the 
consideration of the House, he trusted he 
should not look in vain for that courteous 
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forbearance with which hon. Members ad- 
dressing the House for the first time were 
usually favoured, and which, in the few re-« 
marks with which he proposed to trouble the 
House, it would be his desire and endea- 
vour to deserve. In the first place, he 
begged to state the grounds on which he 
voted with Ministers in support of the 
Address to the Crown. He so voted on 
this very definite ground—that he could 
not refuse to the Executive additional 
powers, on a solemn statement from the 
Throne that such powers were necessary. 
It appeared to him that the House could 
not say to his Majesty, we will grant no 
assistance ; but, in conformity with the 
spirit of the passage in the Royal Speech, 
he, in common with many others, intended, 
by so voting, to assure his Majesty of their 
present willingness to grant such additional 
powers, if a case were satisfactorily made 
out, proving their necessity for the main- 
tenance of the authority of the law, and 
the dignity of the Crown. In his opinion, 
no case had been satisfactorily made out 
for the granting such terrific powers as 
were contained in the provisions of the 
Bill then before the House. To quiet dis- 
turbed districts, they were called on to put 
those districts under Martial-law. Such a 
measure could not, he thought, fail of 
neutralizing any beneficial etfect which 
the noble Lord might anticipate from his 
Church Reform, and other Bills. If, as 
the supporters of Government said, these 
latter projects were calculated to inspire 
the people of Ireland with such an unpre- 
cedented confidence in their rulers—then, 
why not first try more lenient measures 
for the punishment of the disaffected, rely- 
ing on the well-disposed and no longer dis- 
trustful portion of the community for co- 
operation and support. But tendering un- 
tried and partial measures of relief with 
one hand, and in the other wielding the 
sword of persecution, which had already 
been felt, and which was now raised to 
strike a more unrelenting blow than ever, 
this did, he confessed, appear to him the 
most contradictory policy. And here he 
would remark on a charge brought against 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
both in that House and out of it. It was 
asked why did not the hon. Member co- 
operate with Government for effecting 
good? Why did he limit himself to pro- 
phesying evil results there, and labouring 
elsewhere for the fulfilment of those pro- 
phecies? Judging from what he had seen 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
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must say, never was charge more utterly 
unfounded. Did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman give an ungracious acceptance 
to the Irish Church Reform Bill? Let 
the House remember, that the threatening 
Speech from the Throne was still in the 
recollection of Irishmen, when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman received the Minis- 
terial measure as a boon. It was true that 
measure conceded a principle for which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had long con- 
tended, but the application of that prin- 
ciple was by no means so extensive as to 
preclude the possibility of a consistent de- 
mand for further concession on the part of 
a gentleman of his political and religious 
opinions. Did the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman make the demand? No. Again, 
on the occasion of the right hon. Secre- 
tary’s Bill, with reference to Grand Juries, 
a few evenings ago, was there any indisposi- 
tion on the part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to meet the measure in the spirit in 
which it was brought forward? Certainly 
not. Then, let them, while legislating on 
this unfortunate, this momentous occasion, 
abstain—he would not say from misrepre- 
sentation, but—from ill-considered com- 
ments on the conduct of public men. After 
what had been so ably urged by the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, and the 
hon. and learned member for Tipperary, 
with reference to the justice of previous 
inquiry, nothing surely remained to be said 
on that subject. Every principle of com- 
mon sense, common fairness, called for that 
inquiry ; and were high authorities requi- 
site to enforce so plain a doetrine, what 
better authorities could they wish for than 
those so triumphantly adduced by the hon. 
and learned member for Tipperary the 
other evening? Could the noble and right 
hon. persons, whose recorded opinions 
were then quoted, invent any form of 
argument, or of sarcasm, to shake the 
great truth long since asserted by them- 
selves,—namely, that punishment ought 
not to precede inquiry? And let him ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, if this so 
just request were refused, what chance 
was there of Parliament knowing any- 
thing at all upon the subject? For 
observe, this Bill, this desolating Bill, 
once passed, and the people to whom they 
now refused the justice of inquiry would 
be deprived of the right of petitioning. 
This right they were called on to take from 
the Irish people. Now, this appeared to 
him the most flagitious part of the Bill ; 
yet it was consistent, it coerced without in- 
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quiry, and oppressed without appeal 
Would any English gentleman pretend that 
under any possible combination of circum- 
stances he would submit to that? Would 
any gentleman from Scotland submit to it ? 
If they would, the people of these kingdoms 
would not. They would not submit to the 
destruction of the Constitution ; and he, 
for one, most calmly and advisedly declared, 
that in such a case, an unlimited despotism 
decreed as a primary measure, he would, 
as he trusted would the great majority of 
the gentry of England, take his stand, at all 
hazards, by the Constitution under which 
he had had the happiness to be born. And 
if a power so far beyond the law as the pre.. 
sent Bill, were employed for the restoration 
of the law, that power he would only sub- 
mit to so long as resistance was without 
hope of a successful issue. Ifthat were, as 
he felt it must be, the calm and unimpas- 
sioned determination of Englishmen, was 
it less justly that of Irishmen, who had 
vainly sought for redress through centuries 
of intolerable wrong? He wanted to know 
where was the difference, or, if they pre- 
sumed a difference, what became of the 
Legislative Union? Union! Why, if Ire- 
land be bound to us by no better ties of 
Union than the chains here proposed by 
Government, in God’s name let them grant 
the Repeal ; and though they lost all things 
else, let them preserve their honour as a 
free people. His Majesty’s Ministers might 
depend upon it that they were the great re- 
pealers. He would just state his own case. 
There were no reasonable or constitutional 
lengths to which he was not prepared to go 
in support of the Legislative Union ; but if 
the passing of that Bill were necessary for 
its maintenance, then was he an anti- 
unionist. He would rather repeal that 
or any Union than crush an entire people, 
and his Majesty’s Ministers would, ere long, 
discover that such a feeling was pretty 
general. He felt that, under whatever as- 
pect this question was viewed, it was one 
deeply mournful as regarded Ireland, and, 
he was bound to add (if conceded), most 
deeply disgraceful as regarded England. 
Never was an all-powerful argument less 
reproachfully urged than that adduced by 
the Irish Members in support of their 
claims on the sympathy and justice of a Re- 
formed Parliament. But for the Irish 
Members in the last Parliament, would the 
present reformed Parliament be sitting? 
Those who had set their hearts on the Re- 
form owed much to Ireland in the persons 
of her Representatives. And what had Ire 
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land gained by the Reform? She had 
gained nothing. She gave unlimited con- 
fidence, unqualified support, and for what ? 
—it would appear, to lose the little she had 
before. She had lost, or was about to lose, 
all. She had lost her “long-sustaining 
friends of many years” in this country— 
the all-powerful advocates of civil and reli- 
gious liberty—a principle on the predomin- 
ance of which her hopes, so long deferred, 
had at length become fixed with somewhat 
of a more cheerful confidence. And why 
were those mighty voices heard no more ? 
Were those eloquent lips closed for ever in 
the silence of the grave? Alas,no! But, 
with the faint utterance of an irresolute 
will, they were, in the autumn of life, con- 
tending for the very doctrines which in the 
spring and summer of their days they had 
combated with all the energy of talent, and 
all the influence of station. The change 
was truly marvellous! Were, for example, 
a certain noble Duke, and the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, now 
directing the destinies of this country, and 
that noble Duke were to come down to Par- 
liament for such powers as were demanded 
by the present Bill, would not the present 
Premier, with all his former eloquence, de- 
nounce the insolence that dared to outrage 
the country by so flagrant a demand? 
Would not the right hon. Baronet, in a 
similar case, have to encounter the thunders 
of Mr. Henry Brougham’s irresistible in- 
vective, who, no doubt, would talk to us of 
“ nations clothed in the panoply of freedom, 
whom neither duke this nor prince that 
would much longer be able to coerce or con- 
trol?” Would not the right hon. Secre- 
tary himself, exerting those great debating 
powers by which henightly assisted, andhad 
so recently adorned, the deliberations of 
that House, resist the threatened inroad on 
the Constitution? Most assuredly all this 
would be; but those noble and right hon. 
persons were in office, and from that cir- 
cumstance, and from that alone, not a voice 
was raised in behalf of Ireland in a certain 
assembly. In that assembly he ventured 
to declare, that a great political error had 
been committed in the indecent haste with 
which the Bill before them had been hurried 
down to that House. Who but remem- 
bered with what “laborious and compulsive 
flight” the hard-fought field of Reform—a 
measure which, as far as the enfranchising 
clauses went, was admitted on all sides to 
be called for—who but must remember with 
what “laborious and compulsive flight” 
that field was abandoned? And remem- 
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bering this, what must the conclusion in 
the public mind be, when they heard that 
in one short week the same assembly de- 
voted, without a single dissentient voice, 
an entire people to unmitigated despotism ? 
Why, a mere private bill, which, without 
touching a close borough, or any such im- 
portant matter, should disfigure a lawn or 
spoil a view, would have been discussed 
with infinitely more care than that Bill of 
unprecedented rigour. What, he repeated, 
would the public say to this? Would they 
not infer, that in certain quarters, all mea- 
sures were deemed worthy of discussion, 
except those of sanguinary rigour towards 
the people? But, be that as it might, they 
who were the Representatives of the people 
had a different duty to perform; and he 
for one thought that duty would be best dis- 
charged by wholly rejecting the Bill before 
the House. Let him not be charged with 
a wish to secure that most perishable of 
all possessions, popular favour and applause, 
because he felt bound to resist so gross an 
outrage on popular liberty. He came there 
as uninfluenced by popular excitement, and 
as far superior to popular control, as any 
Gentleman enjoying a seat in that House. 
But were a resistance to the present measure 
calculated to draw down as much of odium 
and execration as he felt must fall on the 
Bill itself, still he should unflinchingly resist 
it. He would never consent to the over- 
throw of the Constitution by intemperate 
and ill-considered changes, still less would 
he assent to its destruction by audacious and 
irresponsible tyranny—a tyranny which, 
in the words of one of the authorities quoted 
by the hon. and learned member for Tippe- 
rary, not even Russia itself could exceed. 
And, having mentioned Russia, he might 
here remark on the recent expedition to that 
country by a certain noble Lord. It was 
generally understood that one of the objects 
proposed to himself by the noble Lord was 
an expostulation with the Emperor with 
reference to his conduct towards Poland. 
That was every way praiseworthy ; but how 
must the autocrat—an avowed and acknow- 
ledged despot, exercising the privileges of 
recent conquest—how must he laugh, in 
the bitterness of scorn, when hearing that 
in the British House of Commons, where, 
in an unreformed House of Parliament, and 
under a Tory Government, the walls had 
resounded with indignant execrationsagainst 
his barbarity towards Poland—that within 
those very walls, in a reformed and liberal. 
ized Parliament, under a liberal Ministry, 
and under a Monarchy confined by definite 
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constitutional restrictions, that there they 
were to pass a bill dooming millions of 
British subjects to worse than Siberian sla- 
very. What a mockery of intervention was 
this! He trusted that the people of Eng- 
land would not, in a similar spirit, bestow 
their sympathy solely on the negro, while 
this unhallowed work was going on so much 
nearer home. He trusted, that petitions 
from all parts of Great Britain would im- 
plore and warn the House not to annihilate 
the liberties of Ireland. The generosity 
and public spirit of Englishmen convinced 
him that it would be so. They and all 
lovers of law and order, would cheerfully 
support the Government with all reasonable 
powers, the necessity for which should be 
clearly shown; but they would never give 
the present or any other Government the 
power of establishing a despotism in a 
kingdom where freedom had long since 
become a necessary portion of political ex- 
istence. He should, in conclusion, repeat 
the statement with which he had risen, 
that it was as an Englishman that he 
opposed this Bill. He knew not where, if 
once conceded, this frightful principle might 
be next applied. Had Ministers no recol- 
lection of a population agitated, in England 
and in Scotland, to so terrible a height that 
life and property were in hourly increasing 
peril? And how was that put down—by 
Martial Law ? No; by special commissions. 
Did any man dare to talk to us of the 
wholesale incarceration and butchery of 
Englishmen? There was no person hardy 
enough for that; there was no precedent 
for it. But once pass this Bill, and vote 
for the re-establishment of ministerial des- 
potism in Ireland, and with what face could 
Englishmen refuse the same power to the 
Ministers, should here, in England, agri- 
cultural and commercial districts be simul- 
taneously in commotion, and the political 
unions evince a disposition to evil rather 
than to good? Even in such a lamentable 
state as that, would English Gentlemen 
vote away the Constitution at one fell swoop? 
Rather would he see every one of his 
countrymen fall at his own threshold in 
the desperation of civil conflict than submit 
to this measure, with its night searches, 
legalized burglaries, and the rest of its 
clauses, confounding the innocent and the 
guilty in one heartless scheme of coercion. 
As he would resist it for England, so would 
he resist it for Ireland. He did so because 
he wished to guard the Constitution of the 
united Empire from invasion; he did so 
because, on his solemn conviction, he felt 
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that if, instead of making atonement for 
all the wrongs and misgovernment inflicted 
by England upon Ireland since the destinies 
of Ireland had been in her hands, she were 
to go on increasing in rigour, coercion, and 
despotic oppression, as was proposed by this 
Bill, such measures must inevitably one day 
fall on herself with terrible retribution, 
unless, in addition to man’s oblivion of 
humanity, Heaven itself should have for- 
gotten to be just. 

Colonel Chichester said, that though he 
was as sincerely attached as his hon. and 
gallant friend to the principles of rational 
liberty, he differed widely from him on the 
present question. None of the speakers on 
the other side of the House had dared as 
yet to controvert the statements made by 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Secretary 
below him [cheers.] Which of the Gentle- 
men who now cheered so loudly had dared 
to deny, that the murders of which they 
had recounted so frightful a list had been 
committed. He repeated, that he was as 
great a friend as his hon. and gallant col- 
league to the liberty of the subject ; and to 
preserve that liberty in unimpaired vigour 
he was now prepared to vote for the first 
reading of this Bill. He thought that the 
Bill was necessary for the pacification of 
Ireland—that deluded, misguided, and mis- 
governed country. He did not mean to 
deny, that Ireland had been a misgoverned 
country, but he hoped that when the con- 
ciliatory measures which were to accompany 
this coercive measure were carried into full 
effect, which they never could be whilst the 
present agitation lasted, she would find, that 
the day of her tribulation was past, and 
that better and brighter prospects were 
beginning to open upon her view. He 
should vote for this Bill, because it was 
intended to put down agitation; and he 
should vote for it, even if the preamble 
stated, that it was intended to put down 
the chief agitator himself. This Bill was 
not intended to put down the liberty of the 
subject. No; this Bill was intended to 
protect it opposition cheers.| The Gentle- 
men who cheered him confounded liberty 
with licentiousness. Was it liberty to have 
the sanctuary of a man’s home violated by 
the nightly incursions of the Whitefeet ? 
Was it liberty to have a man murdered on 
his own threshold? Was it liberty to have 
a wife slaughtered on the body of her mur. 
dered husband? Was it liberty to have a 


child deterred from giving the testimony 
which was necessary to bring the murderers 
of its parents to justice? “ Rather let me 
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live” said the gallant Member “ under any 
tyranny—rather let me live under the most 
absolute despotism, than in Ireland, or in 
any other country where such liberty pre- 
vails.” A sharp measure was, in his opinion 
necessary for the pacification of Ireland, for 
the sooner these disturbances were put an 
end to the better would it be, not only for 
Ireland, but for the empire at large. He 
would vote for any measure which was 
calculated to subdue these disturbances and 
to restore the reign of good Government. 
He would put it out of the power of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, and 
of any of that hon. and learned Member’s 
friends, to agitate his country by passing a 
law which should place Ireland in all re- 
spects upon the same footing as England. 
Only restrain the passions of Ireland for a 
time, and she would soon begin to reap the 
benefits of an improved legislation. He 
said that advisedly, for to his knowledge 
many Gentlemen who supported the agita- 
tion of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin in public expressed different opinions 
of it in private, and disapproved of it, as 
tending to check the progress of improve- 
ment in Ireland. Many of the Gentlemen 
whom he saw on the opposite benches had 
admitted that much to him in private con- 
versation [“ Name, name.”| No, he should 
not name the hon. Members who had made 
such statements to him. He would, however, 
give the House a convincing proof of the 
truth of his statement, and that proof should 
be taken out of the mouth of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. At a meeting 
of the National Union, which took place 
on Saturday evening, the hon. and learned 
Member said “I have seen the cold-hearted 
sneers of many a false friend, and have had 
but few cordial salutations. Wheresoever 
I directed my steps, coldness met me on my 
path.” Hedid not know whether the hon. 
and learned Member had used those words 
but he found them attributed to the hon. 
and learned Member in a report of the pro- 
ceedings of that meeting. He repeated 
that the evils produced by agitation in 
Ireland were so terrific as to justify him 
and other friends of liberty in exclaiming, 
in the language of the poet,— 


“‘ That, half a patriot, half a coward grown 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne.” 
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He concluded by expressing a hope that 
the passing this measure would restore Ire- 
land to a proper state of feeling, and put an 
end to the reign of terror which for months 
had prevailed in that country. 
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Sir Robert Bateson thought the case 
laid before the House by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, carried conviction with it of the 
necessity of the present Bill; and he rose 
—as the Representative of a numerous 
constituency, and as representing not only 
their feelings, but the feelings of the 
whole of the people of the north of Ireland 
—to express his and their concurrence in 
that measure. He had heard hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland speak as if the Irish 
Members were confined to one part of 
that country, and as if the opinions of all 
Ireland were expressed by those Members. 
He had come from Ireland within the last 
few days, and he could say, that in the 
part of it where he was, all the property, 
all the moral worth, and all the integrity 
of the country, was in favour of intrusting 
his Majesty’s Ministers with powers to put 
an end to the horrid state to which Ireland 
was reduced. It was not, however, for 
him to go into the details of the Bill; the 
present was not the proper stage to do so, 
nor should he pledge himself to agree 
to the measure as it now stood; but he 
would vote for it, and that because no 
period in the history of any country ever 
showed such a necessity for vigorous and 
strong measures as Ireland now did. He 
was not about to argue whether the pilot 
who steered the vessel on to the rocks, 
and among the shoals, was or was not 
ignorant or misguided, but all he urged 
was, the necessity for saving the ship by 
easing her, by cutting away her masts 
and rigging, and throwing her cargo over- 
board—and it could be done by nothing 
less. In the course of this debate he had 
heard a great deal about the liberty of the 
subject, and the tyranny that was going to 
be exercised in Ireland. Now, it was 
to get rid of the most odious tyranny 
which had ever existed, that he was pre- 
pared to intrust strong measures to the 
Government of Ireland. If that Govern- 
ment wished to save Ireland from all the 
horrors of rebellion and revolution, it must 
put an end to the agitation which pre- 
vailed there—agitation of which the object 
was to goad on the peasantry to measures 
which could only end in their destruction. 
Hon. Gentlemen had spoken of the injustice 
of imposing upon Ireland a law which 
gave the right of nightly search in sus- 
pected houses; but they had not said 
a word of the nightly outrages of ma- 
rauders, who burnt men in their beds, and 
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slaughtered them whilst they were un- 
suspecting of danger, merely because they 
followed the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. If his Majesty’s Ministers were 
to present a Bill to put down by name the 
chief agitator, who goaded on the wretched 
peasantry to their own destruction, he 
would support it. They had heard the 
name of liberty prostituted night after 
night by the Members who spoke against 
the measure, in order to raise a feeling 
against the Bill; but he was convinced 
that the Bill would be the saving of that 
liberty. But, while he trusted that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would use the power 
which it gave them with discretion, he 
must say, that no measure could be too 
strong, in the present state of the country. 
He could say, that in the northern pro- 
vinces, the lower orders were almost 
unanimously in favour of the Bill. He 
repeated it—the lower orders were in 
favour of it; and it was only in those 
districts where factious men, for their own 
base objects, goaded the peasantry on to 
destruction, that any feeling had been 
shown against it. He acknowledged that 
the people were poor, and that they had 
been misgoverned ; andthe consequence 
was, that they were now reduced to such 
a state, that it became necessary to treat 
them as if they were maniacs, and apply 
strait waistcoats to them. He could not 
but admit that, in many parts, such was 
the wretchedness of the people in some 
districts, that they thought no change 
could be for the worse. He attributed 
much of the wretchedness to a system 
which had sprung up of letting land by 
auction—a system by which the people 
were induced to give a larger rent than 
the land was worth. It was said, by 
the landlords, that they had no other way 
of judging of the value of the land. That 
he denied. They could get valuators and 
surveyors, who would give them an exact 
calculation of its value; and he thought 
that the landlords committed an error, the 
bad effects of which recoiled upon them- 
selves, at the same time that it was 
ruinous to the peasantry. With these 
sentiments, and speaking not only his own 
sentiments, but those of the whole province 
of Ulster, he would close. He was not 
pledged nor fettered; he was not bound to 
give expression to sentiments which he 
did not feel. There were many, however, 
who spoke against this measure, who were 
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pledged to the Repeal of the Union, who 
were sent to that House to vote in a 
particular way, and had no power to vote 
otherwise—who came there as the mere 
slaves of a faction—as the Representatives 
of a mob, the organs of a_bigotted 
Priesthood. 

Mr. Finn rose to order. He had never 
in any assembly heard such opprobrious 
language. 

The Speaker hoped the hon. Member 
would see that there was a difference 
between what he (Mr. Finn) considered 
good taste, and what the House considered 
out of order. 

Sir Robert Bateson proceeded—he 
begged to assure the hon. Member that he 
had not contemplated or intended to give 
him any offence, for he had not the most 
distant idea of alluding to the hon. Member ; 
he only asserted what he believed to be 
the fact, that there were in that House 
persons pledged to certain questions, and 
he was, as he had a right to do, giving 
his sentiments upon such pledges: but 
if the hon. Member was so pressing, and 
if hon. Members would apply this general 
observation to themselves, he certainly, 
however he might regret it, could not 
prevent their doing so. He spoke as 
he was entitled to do, as the Representative 
of a loyal intelligent constituency, and 
their sentiments were decidedly that, pro- 
tection to life and property was imperatively 
called for. In his own name, and as 
representing the feelings of the people of 
the north of Ireland, he would support 
this measure. 

Mr. Barron had never heard more 
extraordinary language than that used by 
the hon. Baronet. He ( Mr. Barron) had 
the honour of being sent to that House by 
the people—by that class of the people to 
whom the late Parliament gave the power 
of sending Representatives to Parliament. 
He had aspired to a seat in consequence 
of three requisitions sent to him by the 
people of Waterford, and at their request 
he came forward. They knew his opinion 
before they elected him, but he denied 
that he had adopted those opinions in 
order to obtain a seat in Parliament. 
In giving his support to those who opposed 
this Bill, he did so, not from personal 
feelings, but from a sincere conviction of 
its dangerous tendency. He protested 
against the Bill, because it would infallibly 
cause a separation between the two coun- 
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tries. It would make the people of Ireland 
dissatisfied, and make them despair of 
ever finding justice in a British House of 
Commons. The discontent and dissatis- 
faction which before prevailed had increased 
very much since the Bill was brought in. 
He had received several petitions, to pre- 
sent against it, signed by men of property 
and honour, by good Whigs—by men 
who had always supported the present 
Ministers—by men who had never be- 
longed to any secret or public association 
—by men who had fought the battles 
of Ministers—by men who had never been 
agitators, but always opposed to agitation; 
and they were all against the Bill. All 
his letters from Ireland expressed the same 
feeling. What was the Bill to do? It 
was to coerce the Irish people; but co- 
ercion had been already tried, and failed. 
That had been stated over and over again, 
and was well known in Ireland. It was so 
thoroughly known, that it had been stated 
at several public meetings, showing that 
the people were wiser than the Ministers. 
He would give the House a specimen 
of the opinions that were prevalent in 
Ireland, and would quote the language 
used by Mr, Berwick at a late meeting. 
The hon. Member accordingly read an 
extract, saying — ‘That the history of 
Ireland was the history of the failure 
of coercion. In 250 years it had been 
tried, and found insufficient; and even 
those who were its advocates, were obliged 
to confess by the present proposition, that 
it had been a complete failure; for the 
country was not even habitable.” Was it 
not time, then, to change the system, and 
try if healing measures would not have a 
different and beneficial effect? They had 
given the Irish Catholic Emancipation, but 
that was not enough; that was the found- 
ation of better measures, but it had not 
been built on. He denied — notwith- 
standing the assertions of the right hon. 
Secretary —that disturbance was now 
greater than formerly. For seventy years 
—as he could show from public documents 
—Ireland had been disturbed, and fre- 

uently more disturbed than at present. 

he counties of Antrim, Down, and 
Londonderry, were much disturbed in the 
beginning of the reign of George 3rd, and 
required an Act of Parliament to put 
down the disturbances in them. The 11th 
and 12th of George 3rd were passed to 
put down disturbances; then they prevailed 
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in the north—now they prevailed in the 
south. He admitted that murders were 
committed now, but they were also com- 
mitted formerly. In fact, a similar state 
of things to that which now existed, had 
existed for the last seventy years at in- 
tervals; coercive laws had been frequently 
tried, and they had always failed. The 
Insurrection Act had been renewed several 
times, and the land had been governed 
under it for many years; but acts of 
kindness—acts for redressing grievance 
—were almost unknown. For what reason 
were they now about to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act? He saw no good 
reason, and he would never consent to 
place the power granted by this Bill, in 
any man’s hands. He would place that 
power in the hands of the present Ministers 
as soon as in those of any men; but had 
they a patent for holding their places? Could 
they assure him that they would be in office 
that day six months? How was he to know 
who was to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
six months hence? The Lord Lieutenant 
might be a good, generous man, or he 
might be a very bad man, and, therefore, 
he would consent to no such Bill. He 
was no prophet,- and could not say who 
might be in the Ministry six months 
hence, but he would take care, as far as 
he could, that they should not have power 
to abuse. The Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended from 1793 to 1800; and from 
1803 to 1806; and again in 1822; but 
that had not given tranquillity to Ireland. 
The Special Commissions, however, which 
had been sent to Clare and Queen’s 
County, had restored tranquillity there ; 
and if a second Special Commission had 
been sent to Queen’s County, he had no 
doubt that tranquillity would have been 
completely restored. It was the opinion 
of Chief Justice Bushe, that the ordinary 
law was always sufficient to suppress dis- 
turbances, when it was vigorously executed. 
It had been sufficient to preserve the peace 
whenever firmly carried into effect. In 
Clare an insurrection was almost ready to 
break out; but two Assizes and one Spe- 
cial Commission had been found sufficient 
to put that down, and he believed that 
tranquillity was now completely estab- 
lished. That was the opinion of Chief 
Justice Bushe, as given in a charge to the 
Grand Jury in the latter end of 1832, 
He was ready, however, to grant addi- 
tional powers to put down disturbance, as 
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recommended by the Committee appointed 
at the instance of Sir Henry Parnell, 
whose absence from that House he deeply 
regretted. If that honest and upright 
Irishman had a seat on those benches, the 
present Bill, he was sure, would never be 
passed. That Committee only advised 
that the law should be strengthened ; but 
the Ministry proposed to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and inflict Martial 
Law on the people. To justify that, the 
Government had made out no case what- 
ever, They had only brought forward 
one instance of a Jury not having done its 
duty, and that was the doubtful case of 
Carrickshaugh. Upon that single case they 
justified their measures for changing the 
Venue and abolishing the Trial by Jury. 
Was that fair? Before they passed this 
anti-constitutional Bill, a strong case 
ought to be made out, which had not been 
done. To sucha measure he never would 
give his consent. To show what was the 
state of the country, he would quote some 
unexceptionable testimony, not that of 
agitators, but of conservatives and men of 
property. He would quote the testimony 
of Colonel Rochford, who was a Conserva- 
tive. He said, in his evidence, that there 
had been no difficulty found in conducting 
prosecutions—none whatever. He wasask- 
ed if the Jurors wereilltreated, and he said, 
that it was a rare circumstance. Why 
did not the Ministry act upon the report 
of that Committee? Was the evidence 
taken only to delude and betray? It was 
proved by the testimony of police Magis- 
trates, and country Gentlemen, who had 
been brought over here to give testimony, 
and particularly by thetestimony of Major 
Singleton, that the ordinary law was suffi- 
cient to repress disturbances. When it 
had been found that a Special Commission 
had repressed disturbances in other coun- 
ties, why was not one sent to Kilkenny ? 
He deplored the state of the country—he 
had never countenanced murder—far 
from him be such an act. He had never 
been in favour of outrages of any kind; 
he had never countenanced them in any 
manner; he wished them put an end to; 
but he thought the disturbances might 
be put an end to without this Bill. It 
would cause great mischief, and would 
not suppress outrage. It would pro- 
mote irritation, and agitation, to a 
frightful degree. Already, since the 
Speech from the Throne, agitation had in- 
creased very much, and those who had 
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never been agitators before, had now be- 
come so. There was the case of Lord 
Miltown, who had joined the Volunteers. 
He was a man who had hitherto studiously 
abstained from politics—he was a good 
Whig, and since this Bill had been brought 
in he had joined the Volunteers. Similar 
effects had been produced in the county of 
Waterford. A Magistrate had written to 
him to say, that if the Bill were passed, he 
would resign his commission and leave the 
country. He would not be made the tool 
to administersuch alaw. Thehon. Mem- 
ber then referred to documents to show 
that Tipperary, Waterford, and Kilkenny 
were tranquil. He quoted the testimony 
of Mr. O’Shea, the late Sheriff, and of a 
Mr. Power. They stated that everybody 
was against Lord Grey’s Bill. That was 
the case with men who were good Whigs, 
and had been good Whigs all their lives. 
Every one was against it except the Con- 
servatives, and a few people who suffered 
by the Whitefeet in Kilkenny. And was 
the Constitution to be suspended, because 
a few Whitefeet committed outrages? He 
was ready to give the Ministers power to 
put down these outrages, but not to sus- 
pend the Constitution. Doing that would 
only promote the cause of Repeal, and 
beget a deep rooted animosity against 
England. He believed that the Gentle- 
men who brought in the Bill were quite 
unconscious of what were likely to be its 
effects. The Bill might enable them to 
collect tithes for a short time, but it would 
not make the country tranquil. A Spe- 
cial Commission might do that in Kilkenny 
as well as Clare. The hon. Gentleman 
next quoted the testimony of a Mr. Power, 
of Ballydean, to show that Tipperary was 
tranquil, but that the people were all 
offended by the proposed Bill. He would 
deny that the county of Waterford was in 
a disturbed state. On the contrary, having 
an intimate acquaintance with that county 
from his boyhood, he could safely state, 
that it had never been more peaceable. 
At the last Assizes, the whole list of the 
gaol delivery of prisoners for every de- 
scription of offence, contained only nine- 
teen names. There certainly were some 
counties in a disorderly state—Queen’s 
County, for instance, and Kilkenny; but 
Waterford, and many other counties, were 
perfectly peaceable. Ministers talked of 
the disturbed state of Ireland. Was Ulster, 
he would ask, in a disturbed state? Was 
Munster? No: and yet this was a province 
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with a population of 600,000. Was Li- 
merick in a disturbed state? No. There had 
been, doubtless, some election disturban- 
ces; but had there been no election dis- 
turbances in England; or, indeed, had 
there been no other riots in England ? 
Did not the House remember the dreadful 
stories told in the Tory Papers, in The 
Standard and Morning Post, of the 
“brickbat and bludgeon elections,” as 
they called them? Did they forget the 
terrible riots at Bristol, at Nottingham ? 
He did not mean to say that the outrages 
in Ireland, which had been enumerated 
to the House, had not occurred, but he 
did mean to say, that they had been fright- 
fully exaggerated. He would not say 
that the noble Lord (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had wilfully exaggerated 
them, for he would not suppose for a 
moment that the noble Lord would have 
stated anything which he did not believe 
to be the fact, for the candour and manli- 
ness of the noble Lord were well known, 
but that they had been exaggerated, 
he had no doubt. He denied, that the 
state of those counties even, which, he 
would admit, were really in a state of 
disturbance, was at all such as to call for 
the atrocious modes of suppression con- 
templated inthe Bill. He would, there- 
fore, intreat the House to try less severe 
measures, and not suffer themselves to be 
persuaded out of the grant of powers so 
unconstitutional, so repugnant to the 
universal feeling of Ireland, and which 
would infallibly give rise to the strongest 
desire in the minds of every Irishman for 
the separation between the countries—a 
result which he himself should contem- 
plate with the deepest regret, as he be- 
lieved the Union to be highly beneficial to 
both countries. England required the 
raw produce of Ireland, and the latter 
country consuming the manufactures and 
the general produce of England, they thus 
assisted each other. He would not detain 
the House by reading other letters he had 
—but he had come forward with the desire 
of clearing up the misconceptions under 
which the House appeared to be labouring. 
He would again entreat the House to 
strike at the root of the evils of Ireland ; 
not to countenance the atrocious coercive 
measures proposed by Ministers. He 
would call upon them to direct their at- 
tention to the subject of tithes and their 
appropriation. He would have them 
succour the poor, and take measures to 
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ensure their education. If they neglected 
those things, they would do nothing by 
coercion. The Protestant population in 
Ireland was but 500,000, yet these enjoyed 
an income of 8,000,0002. or 9,000,000/. 
He would ask any hon. Member whether 
this was a just distribution of property? 
He trusted that this House would not’ pass 
the proposed measures with the indecent 
haste displayed by another House in 
passing them. He trusted they would ai- 
low time for due deliberation—that they 
would wait to see the result of the’ assizes 
in the disturbed counties. They would 
then be enabled to judge for themselves 
by facts, which would come before them 
in the course of the week. Would they 
not give the people of Ireland time to pe- 
tition—to show cause against such a 
dreadful attack on them? Hon. Gentle- 
men should call to mind, that this was no 
common Turnpike Bill, but a declaration 
of war against a whole nation; and surely 
that nation ought to be allowed sufficient 
time to petition against it, If the House 
refused his very moderate request, they 
would deeply regret it. Were they to be 
told their duty—were they to be directed 
what course to pursue by the right hon. 
member for Tamworth—by that great 
Anti-reformer? Were they to allow them- 
selves to be dictated toby aman who wished 
to make the Whigs as unpopular in Ire- 
land as his own party was here? That 
hon. Member talked the other evening 
about a great gulf between him and the 
hon. Secretary for Ireland, and of the 
rubbish put forth by the Members for Ire- 
land: he (Mr. Barron) supposed the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to fill up the 
chasm between him and office, with that 
rubbish, and to surface it over by his self- 
ish sophistry ; though he could not pre- 
tend to divine whether the right hon. 
Baronet was to go over to the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, or the right hon. 
Secretary come across to him. Had the 
right hon. Baronet ever done any single 
act of good for Ireland? He had been 
twenty years in power, and he had done 
nothing whatever for the country; on the 
contrary, he had upheld popular dissatis- 
faction by means of corrupt Corporations, 
Orange Ascendancies, gagging Acts, and 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
Were hon. Members in favour of such 
measures; or was Ireland to be governed 
in this way by both Whigs and Tories? 
There were many acts of minor detail 
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necessary to be carried into effect before 
justice could be done to Ireland, but the 
first and greatest grievance was the tithe 
system. At Doneraile, in the county of 
Cork, no less than 600 people had been 
dragged into Court for tithes only a week 
ago, and the amount of tithe due from 
each person seldom exceeded 6s. Though 
Cork was peaceable, yet if this system 
were carried on it could not be expected 
long to remain so—[coughing and “« Ques- 
tion.”| The hon. Member alluded to the 
evidence given before the Committee last 
Session, by Major Bryan, but the cough- 
ing and other discordant noises became so 
very loud that it was impossible to hear 
him. He had he. repeated, a most dis- 
agreeable duty to perform, and he ad- 
mitted that in the performance of it he 
had_ been tiresome, he had been irksome, 
but he had performed his duty, and hav- 
ing thus satisfied his feelings, he thanked 
the House sincerely for the attention they 
had accorded him. 

Mr. Montague Chapman said, he was 
willing to believe, that it was with great 
pain that Ministers had brought before 
the House such a measure as the present. 
That pain, however, was not confined to 
themselves, for, on the contrary, it ex- 
tended itself to the breasts of all those 
hon. and independent Members whom 
Ministers thus placed in a very serious 
dilemma. It was not now that, for the 
first time, he felt these sentiments, for he 
entertained them since the first hour when 
the unfortunate Address had introduced 
these measures in so mischievous a man- 
ner. As to those wretches who committed 
those culpable and atrocious acts which 
could not be palliated, he should not 
grieve if he could for an instant conceive 
the shadow of a shade of a possibility of 
@ notion. that to them only would the 
operation of these measures be confined ; 
but, on the contrary, he was opposed to 
the Bill because it was quite as applicable 
to the innocent as to the guilty. The 
Bill. before them had two objects; the 
first—that. of putting down illegal associ- 
ations; the second, that of repressing 
local disturbances in Ireland. On the 
second part of the Bill, he contended that 
Ministers had made out no case. With 
respect to the first, however, he entertained 
a. different opinion, for he thought the 
Volunteer Association ought not to be 
suffered to exist. He did not mean to 
impute illegal motives to those who had 
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established the Volunteers, but he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the existence of 
the Volunteers was inconsistent with the 
Constitution of the country. But was. it 
to be the case that because the Volunteers 
were culpable, they should make Ireland 
pay the penalty? Ifthey should bringina 
bill applicable to the Volunteer Association 
alone, he should not object to vote for it. 
Ministers had called upon the House to 
grant this Bill, and had said, that Govern- 
ment would be responsible that its powers 
should be properly exercised. What, he 
would ask, was the amount of this respon- 
sibility? Let them go forward to next 
year, and suppose then that a case of pe- 
culiar hardship and oppression under this 
Act should be brought under the consider- 
ation of the House of Commons. He had 
no doubt that the good feeling which al- 
ways actuated English Members towards 
Ireland, would induce them to cry out; 
‘* What a monstrous oppression!” It re- 
quired, however, no great gift of prophecy 
to surmise or to declare what would be 
the result. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Stanley) would inform the 
House that if they agreed to any resolu- 
tion upon the subject, Ministers would 
consider such vote as a censure upon them, 
as being condemnatory of their conduct, 
and that under such circumstances, they 
would feel it necessary to resign their 
places. Neither did it require a spirit of 
prophecy to fortel the effect of such an 
announcement on the House. Every in- 
dependent Member, though feeling the 
case to be one of gross hardship, would 
yet feel the importance to the country, of 
keeping the present Ministry in office, and 
the result would be, a large majority in 
their favour, that very majority feeling 
indignant at the hardship of the case, to 
which they could thus afford no redress. 
What responsibility, he should like to 
know, was there in this? Another reason 
urged for passing this Bill was, the con- 
fidence placed by the Government, in the 
character of the Irish Viceroy. He would 
ask, was it Lord Anglesey that was to put 
this Bill into force continually, or might 
not those who were to follow him pursue 
a course altogether different from that 
upon which he acted? It was said, that 
the Bill was chiefly directed against those 
who had entered into a conspiracy for the 


| purpose of depriving the clergy of their 


property, but it evidently contemplated 
much more than that. In the course of 
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the speech which was made by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, he had omitted to 
explain why it was, that the Crown had in 
selecting the Jurors at the various trials, 
left on the Jury all those who were in 
favour of a conviction, and removed all 
those who were adverse to it. That was 
the sort of justice which the right hon. 
Gentleman followed in selecting the Tithe 
Committee. He composed it altogether 
of Gentlemen of one side. He was not 
disposed to give to the Government such 
a power as this measure would confer, 
when they did not avail themselves of the 
first moment of calm to effect a redress of 
real grievances. He must say with regard 
to the landlords of Ireland who had been 
charged by Sir Robert Peel, with neglecting 
the comfort and welfare of their tenants, 
that they were as honourable a race of 
men and as much attached to their te- 
nantry as any landlords in Europe. With 
regard to the Bill for changing the venue, 
he should not oppose it if it could be fairly 
shown to him that in any one case Juries 
had been intimidated from doing their 
duty. 

Mr. Lambert said, there were two ques- 
tions before the House—whether ad- 
ditional powers ought to be granted to 
Government, and whether the precise 
— demanded were those best calcu- 
ated to restore tranquillity? The speech 
of the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, 
able as it undoubtedly was, threw no con- 
siderable light on the subject; it was too 
much occupied with personal invective, 
and two little with the sound views of a 
judicious statesman; that speech contained 
a melancholy statement of crime, but it 
contained no sentiment of commiseration 
—it communicated no hopes of relief, and 
gave not the slightest promise of the be- 
ginning of that retribution and compen- 
sation which should atone to Ireland 
for centuries of misgovernment. The 
condition of Ireland was, however, cor- 
rectly described in the speech. It was 
with a feeling of deep humiliation he 
heard the record of atrocities detailed, 
which struck at the root of all social 
order in Ireland; and he acknowledged 
that the moment was come when it must 
be decided whether the King’s Govern- 
ment or agitation should be put down. 
The system of outrage had extended into 
the county of Wexford, which he had the 
honour to represent—a county during a 
long period distinguished for the tranquil- 
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lity of the inhabitants, their industry, and 
obedience—and the system had not even 
what he should never consider as a pal- 
liation of crime, the existence of grievous 
oppression to plead in its defence. It was 
in fact, maintained solely by a set of mis- 


creants and vagabonds. He would state 
one instance of their mode of legislation. 
They broke open the house of a poor man 
and placed him on his knees, ordering him 
to prepare for death. The man asked his 
offence: they answered, that he had 
spoken too freely of their proceedings, 
and shot him on the spot. His brains 
were then beaten out, and the mockery of 
sending for a clergyman was next gone 
through. Was it the constitutional rights 
of such ruffians the House was about to 
defend? To insist on maintaining the 
guard of law for men who trampled on all 
law, divine and human—who marked 
their enactments in characters of blood — 
was preposterous and absurd. Allusion 
had been made by aright hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) to what he considered 
to be the unfeeling conduct of the land- 
lords of Ireland towards their tenantry. 
He was sorry to say, that this chaye was 
popular both in this House and out of it; 
yet he must observe, that it came with a 
very bad grace from the right hon. Baronet, 
one of whose measures the Act for the re- 
sumption of cash payments in 1819, had 
plunged the landlords both of England 
and Ireland into very great distress. On 
the subject of political agitation he meant 
to speak out. At present the public mind 
of Ireland was in a state of political de- 
lirium. There was generally in every 
village a little tyrant (or two) who called 
himself the people, and sent forth his 
mandates, prescribing how men were to 
think, speak, and act, declaring whom 
they were to receive and reject, and in- 
terfering in every action of their lives. 
He thought such a state of society any- 
thing but tolerable, and wished to see it 
put an end to. If local outrages were 
solely the things complained of, he would 
say, let Government put them down, as 
was done. in England in the case of the 
Luddites, without asking for extraordinary 
powers. But when he saw the disturban- 
ces co-existent, if not connected with 
political agitation, such as now prevailed 
in Ireland, he felt that something more 
was necessary. He admitted there was 
no connexion between the movement and 
the murder party, but there subsisted a 
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third party, the revolutionary, which was | the violence which might be committed on 
in the habit of using the name of Mr./| those occasions, might not weigh much 
O’Connell for purposes which that Gen-| with the House; but would not the House 
tleman would be the first to reprobate, | save the inhabitants of Ireland from the 
and this party talked in mild terms of the | bitter, galling, deadly insult which lacer- 
disturbers, and addressed them, if not in | ated the heart. In his opinion, also, it 
the language of approbation, at least! was hard that no aggrieved person could 
without reproof. It had issued a concili- | obtain redress without appealing to the 
atory address to the Whitefeet, and how | Attorney General. Why, would not dou- 
did the title ran? “ To the degraded, in- | ble costs be sufficient? He had a pain- 
sulted and trampled-upon people of Wex- | ful but a paramount duty to discharge, 
ford.” The writer afterwards said, **1]| and he would discharge it, though he 
admit that you are in a most wretched | knew the consequence would be, that he 
condition; you are insulted and beaten | should be denounced in Ireland. The 
down; but do not commit murder. It is| House would perhaps allow him to read 
a bad system—it is shocking and horrible | an extract from a letter written by a friend 
—it is forbidden by your best friends.” | of his: ‘*1f we are to live under a despot- 
That was the manner in which the con-| ism, the honest and industrious people 
ciliatory party addressed the people. But will suffer less, and prosper more, under 
he wished to observe, that the Bill ought | the iron rule of an arbitrary Government, 
to specify the particular crimes it was in- | than under the yoke of impious and sedi- 
tended to punish. Instead of this, what | tious vagabonds, who torment and preci- 
had they? Open avowals that it was de- | pitate the people to their destruction.” 
signed to enforce the payment of tithes; | With that sentiment he perfectly agreed. 
but he, for one, would never consent to | He would never consent to live under the 
such measures intended to secure the | despotism of confederated ruffians, or the 
payment of tithes. On the contrary, he | searching, vindictive, self-constituted, and 
would protest against applying them to | irresponsible power of political associa- 
any but crimes and the unfortunate politi- | tions. 

cal agitation. With regard to Courts-| Mr. Emmerson Tennent was desirous in 
martial, he could for himself declare, that | contributing his support to the measure 
if he were about to be tried for any politi- | under the consideration of the House to 
cal offence affecting his life or property, | state as briefly as possible the considera- 
he would prefer a Court-martial to any | tions which would induce him to do so— 
local or other tribunal. But the people of | not from any vanity in supposing that the 
Ireland entertained for the very name of | expression of his opinions would exercise 
that court so fixed and determined a hor- | any influence in forming the opinions of 
ror, that nothing could reconcile their | others, but because he would not wish to 
feelings to it. It would be vain to say to | appear rashly, and without due considera- 
them, that the Courts-martial could try | tion to decide upon a measure so momen- 
for no capital offence, that prisoners would | tous in its nature, and so very rare in its 
have the aid of the Judge Advocate. | enactment. In travelling out of the ordi- 
Courts-martial were indelibly associated | nary course of legislation as it was pro- 
in their recollections with the horrors of | posed to do in the present instance, two 
1798. If, then, any other mode of trial | considerations naturally forced themselves 
could be substituted for the formidable! upon the attention of the House, the one, 
and hated Courts-martial, he would sup- | the conjuncture of affairs which rendered 
port it. The right of making domiciliary | such a divergence necessary—the other, 
visits was one he regarded with much dis- | the efficiency of the contemplated measure 
like. When he reflected on the species | for meeting that imperative emergency. 
of persons who were formerly selected for; On both these grounds he felt that he 
such purposes, and on those from whom | was perfectly justified in supporting the 
they would probably be chosen for the! Bill now pending. After the exposition 
future, he thought it unreasonable to in- | of the affairs of Ireland which had occu- 
sist on searching the House, if any indi-| pied, he might say exclusively, the atten- 
vidual did not appear at the door when | tion of the House since the commencement 
called on. Was it not sufficient that the | of the present Session; after the state- 
person by not appearing should be sub- | ments which they had had not only from 
jected to heavy penalties? The outrages, | Gentlemen on that, the Ministerial side of 
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the House, but likewise from hon. Mem- 
bers on the other, respecting the anarchy, 
violence, and crime, which had lately 
characterised the state of society in that 
ill-fated country, he felt that no further 
observation was requisite to show that a 
crisis had arrived in the social and politi- 
cal condition of Ireland, not only unpre- 
cedented in her history, but even unex- 
ampled in the annals of modern Europe— 
for he might safely say, that with the 
exception of the brigands of Calabria, or 
the Kleftis of Albania, no one district of 
Europe could afford anything like a pa- 
rallel for the present disorganised preda- 
tory condition of the south of Ireland. 
The statistical returns of crime in that 
country, presented a catalogue of offences 
not only appalling in their nature, but 
almost incredible in their extent—-the 
rights of property seemed to be regarded 
with derision—human life, from long fa- 
miliarity with murder, was looked upon 
with indifference—links that bound society 
were virtually dissolved, and social order 
had become in the south of Ireland but 
one conflicting, self-destroying chaos. But 
the evil did not even end there; for fear- 
ful as that picture was, it still remained to 
be told, that for that awful state of dis- 
organisation they possessed in Ireland 
neither remedy nor protection. That 
salutary and controlling power which the 
state would exercise in other countries, 
had ceased to operate in Ireland; the 
authority of the Government was extinct ; 
the force of the executive was controlled 
and evaded by the force and acts of the 
insurgents; the law, having ceased to be 
feared and respected, had ceased to be 
enforced, and, 
* Our decrees 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead.”’ 

They had laws, to be sure, in Ireland, but 
they existed only in the letter, a power 
superior to the law alternately enforcing 
and controlling them—to-day the mandate 
was issued for resistance, and to-morrow 
the “ pacificator” was despatched through- 
out the land, to preach to the infuriated 
peasantry ‘‘ thus far should ye go, and no 
further.” With what opinion must the 
state of Ireland be regarded in the other 
countries of civilised Europe, when one 
individual could assume to say that he 
would effect that which the Government 
had been unable to accomplish—the tran- 
quillisation of the country—when he could 
virtually say “the law has failed, the 
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Government has failed, the provisions of 
the Constitution have failed, the civil force 
has failed —aye, even a military force has 
failed—but I possess an influence superior 
to the law, to the Government, and to the 
Constitution—I possess a power superior 
to the civil or to a military force, and my 
vicegerent shall accomplish that which the 
vicegerent of the King has found himself 
powerless to effect?” It was as a remedy 
for this unnatural state of disorganisation 
that he was prepared to support the pre- 
sent measure; as a measure tending to 
restore efficiency to the law, authority to 
the Government, security to the subject, 
and tranquillity to the country—as a 
measure tending to bring within the reach 
of the Constitution those who were now 
excluded by violence from its protection, 
and to bring within the control of the Con- 
stitution those who now arrogated and 
aimed at a power and an influence beyond 
it. He did not mean to deny, that the 
present state of anarchy and confusion 
might have been earlier checked, by the 
application of more constitutional mea- 
sures. than that now proposed, had cir- 
cumstances admitted their introduction ; 
that the first symptoms of discontent 
might have been appeased by the passing 
of measures tending to give labour to the 
unemployed, and food to the destitute ; 
and that even its latter increase might 
have been arrested, and patience and sub- 
ordination enforced by the vigorous ex- 
ercise of those more constitutional powers 
with which the Government were already 
invested—but whether it arose from too 
great delay in the introduction of the one, 
or too great leniency exhibited in the ap- 
plication of the other, it was now a painful 
and an indisputable fact,that the evil had, 
at length, attained to such a height that in 
his mind, and he was sure in that of the 
majority of Members in that House, no- 
thing save extraordinary remedies were 
now applicable to the extraordinary stage 
of the disease. That crisis, too, he was 
perfectly willing to admit had arrived, not 
through any want of sufficiently striking 
enactments against crime, but from a diffi- 
culty daily increasing, tillat length there had 
become an impossibility of enforcing them. 
It was as a remedy for this glaring evil 
that he was inclined to favour the present 
Bill—not as enacting any fresh punish- 
ments for offences, but as giving action 
and effect to those which the law had al- 
ready fixed. It was a principle established 
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from an early period, and supported by 
the authority of every writer of eminence 
on the science of legislation, by Montes- 
quieu and Beccaria, as well as by Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and the late Reformers 
of the penal code, that human corruption 
arises more from theimpunity of the offender 
than from the moderation of the penalty, 
and that crimes were more effectually pre- 
vented by the certainty than by the seve- 
rity of punishment. It was in strict accord- 
ance with this sound and salutary principle, 
that in his opinion the present measure 
was constructed, for, on looking over 
the whole. Bill, he could not discover 
that in any one particular it increased in 
any degree the penalties already defined 
for those offences, of which it professed to 
take cognizance, and that its general and 
indeed its only object was to give efficiency 
to existing enactments, and to enforce the 
observance of existing laws. It was at 
the present moment a matter of painful 
notoriety, that in Ireland the chances of 
impunity were as a thousand to one in 
favour of the most ferocious offender. 
Indeed the very depth and heinousness of 
his crimes served but to enhance the motive 
for their concealment, till at length the 
robber, the incendiary, and the murderer, 
could walk abroad with impunity, con- 
scious that their victims dared not breathe 
their partial wrongs, lest peradventure a 
worse thing fall upon them; conscious 
that the Magistrates through partiality, or 
timidity, or fear, dare sign no warrant for 
their apprehension, and conscious that the 
tongue of the witness and the voice of the 
juror were alike silenced and suppressed 
by the threat of open violence, or the 
terror of some undefined but not less cer- 
tain retribution. It was this barrier to 
the course of all justice, that the present 
measure was calculated to break down, 
and regarding it in this point of view, and 
he contended, that in none other could it 
fairly be regarded, he could only look 
upon it as a precautionary and a pre- 
ventive, rather than a penal enactment, 
and as tending to reinforce and to support, 
but not to increase the severity of existing 
laws, Butindependently of these considera- 
tions of expediency and utility, applica- 
ble to the country in general, the Repre- 
sentatives of the north of Ireland in that 
House were, in his opinion, imperatively 
called upon to support the present mea- 
sure from motives of self-preservation, and 
on grounds peculiar to their own particu- 
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lar district. That district, with very few 
exceptions, might be said to be as yet 
free from the contamination of the politi- 
cal contagion which was devastating the 
south. But what security had they for 
the continuance of the exemption? Even 
whilst he was speaking, the poison had in 
some degree communicated, and its in- 
fluence was beginning to develop itself in 
the north. The nightly visits of the White- 
feet had commenced in the county of 
Armagh ; during the last few days, in- 
stances had occurred, in. that hitherto 
peaceful district, of houses being broken 
open and murders attempted by midnight 
marauders in quest of arms. And what 
had the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
member for Dublin—what had he said to 
them on a previous occasion, relative to 
the north of Ireland? Had he not told 
them that the Roman Catholics of the 
north toa man were arming themselves 
in secret, and had carried their organi- 
zation to such a height, that the whole 
extent. of that externally peaceful pro- 
vince had become but one “ slumbering 
volcano,” above which we were treading 
in fancied security. What arguments, 
then, more convincing could be adduced 
for impelling the Representatives of, the 
north of Ireland to support his Majesty’s 
Ministers on the present occasion, than 
those with which the hon. and learned 
Member had thus himself supplied them ? 
Were they to go on blindly under the 
present system, deceptive and defective as 
this statement of the hon. Member had 
shown it to be, till the very mine of which 
he had charitably forewarned them was 
opening beneath their feet—or were they 
not called upon by the instant adoption 
of fresh and vigorous precautions to break 
the train, and to avert the fearful explo- 
sion? As they valued their personal 
safety then, the protection of their homes, 
and the security of their families, they 
were bound to come forward in support 
of the present measure. That security 
which the inhabitants of the north had 
hitherto enjoyed under the protection of 
the Constitution, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had demonstrated was fast failing 
them, and nothing now, save the adoption 
of more determined and vigorous precau- 
tions, could protect the north from the 
contagion of the moral pestilence which 
was desolating the south of Ireland. The 
Gentlemen on the other side who were 
opposed to this measure had obviously 
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laboured to draw a wide line of distinction 
between the nature of the two kinds of 
disturbance which at present distracted 
Ireland ; between that which is the result 
of misery and destitution, and that which 
arises from political discontent; between 
that which is attributable to lawless turbu- 
lence, and that which is attributable to 
systematic agitation; between the predial 
insurrection and the political insurrection, 
as the two had been severally denomi- 
nated. Now, admitting this distinction in 
its widest extent. He could not conceive 
any possible reason why Gentlemen, who 
were friendly to the one should be so deter- 
mined in their opposition to his Majesty’s 
Government in putting down the other. 
The only inference deducible from such a 
fact must be, that if there were no open 
connexion there must be at least a con- 
cealed dependency between them, and that 
the continuance of the one, if it were not 
avowedly essential, was at least covertly 
favourable to the perpetuation of the 
other. But, on the other hand, if he 
could accept the disclaimer of the hon. 
Members opposite—if he could suppose 
their alarm was only sympathetic, since 
the same blow which laid prostrate the 
one, would, in all likelihood, annihilate 
the other, if he could admit, that the hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
were as anxious as the majority on that 
for the suppression of the predial disturb- 
ances, it followed, that concurring in the 
object, they differed only on the question 
of the means proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. And if, therefore, the sole 
grounds of their hostility consisted in dis- 
like to the measure now under the con- 
sideration of the House, he begged leave 
to ask them with what other measures, 
with an appearance of like adaptation to 
the object, had they proposed to replace 
them? The present awful state of an- 
archy and insubordination in Ireland attest- 
ed beyond a shadow of doubt, that the 
old machinery of the Executive had be- 
come defective, valueless, powerless. With 
what new machinery then did they pro- 
pose to replace it? If he were to judge 
from the line of argument which they had 
adopted on the present occasion, he should 
be inclined to answer for them ‘ with 
none.” They stated, that the evil had 
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not yet risen to such a height as to war- 
rant this extraordinary interference. They 
stated, that crime was not even on the 
increase. 


The hon. member for Birming- 
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ham had asserted, that there was equal 
turbulence and agitation in Ireland twelve 
months, ay eighteen months ago; and 
another hon. Member had demonstrated 
by a statistical return, that offences against 
the peace were more numerous in 1827 
than in 1832, and equal in extent and 
atrocity in 1830 and 1831, to what they 
had been in the year which had just 
closed. Even admitting, then, the accu- 
racy of those statements, which he was 
inclined to dispute, he would simply ask 
how long was this system; even supposing 
it not to be on the increase—how long was 
it to continue? How long were they to 
continue to live on under this reign of 
turbulence and terror? If for three years, 
or for four years, or for seventeen years, as 
the hon. member for Waterford had just 
informed them, a widely-spread conspiracy 
had succeeded, in spite of all the exertions 
of the Government, in continually violat- 
ing the public peace, and openly defying 
the law—when, he would ask, was the 
period to arrive at which the Legislature 
would be warranted in adopting new and 
more powerful expedients for its suppres- 
sion? How many fresh murders did they 
want to complete the complement of 
blood? How many fresh burnings and 
burglaries—how many assaults and assas- 
sinations, were still wanting to justify the 
Government in adopting measures of pro- 
tection and precaution, and for putting 
down political agitation ? The House was 
already in possession of the remedies pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin. He had given a full exposi- 
tion of the evils of the Grand Jury system 
—of the Church and County Cess—of the 
enrolment of partizan police— of the com- 
missioning of party Magistrates — of 
the exclusive appointment of Protestant 
Assistant Barristers—of the dependency 
of the Irish Judges on the Government— 
and lastly, of the interminable train of 
diseases which the opening of that box of 
Pandora, the legislative Union had let 
loose on devoted Ireland. Reform in 
many of these would, he fully admitted, 
take away much of the grounds of politi- 
cal agitation, but how could it possibly 
affect the predial agitation, of which they 
now complained? Would the robber be 
turned aside from his pursuit to listen to 
the injustice and jobbing of county Grand 
Juries? Would the murderer pause above 
his victims for lectures on the Protestant 
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incendiary be diverted from his object by 
strictures upon the salaries and nepotism 
of the Irish Judges? Attention to mat- 
ters such as these might serve to disarm 
the political agitation, but could never 
reach the evil against which the Govern- 
ment was now directing its authority. 
Again, the hon. member for Colchester 
had opposed the present measure, on 
grounds drawn from acomparison between 
the state of crime in that country, and in 
Ireland. Violence, he stated, and ex- 
cesses had within the last two years 
attained to a greater height in England 
than they had yet done in Ireland, we 
had had there no city pillaged and con- 
sumed like Bristol, no castle plundered 
and consumed like Nottingham, no one 
county in which agrarian insubordina- 
tion had attained so fearful a height as it 
had lately done in Hampshire. Yet, be- 
cause the Government had not found the 
necessity of adopting similar measures to 
the present in England, the hon. Member 
contended, that they could not be requisite 
for Ireland. Then, the hon. member for 
Meath had taken up a similar. position 
with the member for Colchester; he, too, 
had appealed to Nottingham and to Bris- 
tol, and he had answered the query why 
the Government had not adopted such 
measures, by saying, that it was, because 
the evil was but local and partial in its 
extent, and consequently he asked, by 
a parity of reasoning why the Government 
would not abstain from introducing them 
into Ireland where the evil is but local 
and partial likewise. 

the hon. Gentleman 
and consequently their conclusions were 
erroneous. It was not because the evil in 
England was not fearful in its nature, and 
extraordinary in its amount, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had not adopted extraor- 
dinary expedients for its suppression. It 
was not, as the hon. member for Meath 
had supposed, because it was but local in 
its extent, and partial in its influence, that 
the Government had not gone beyond the 
ordinary forms of law presented by the 
Constitution. It*was because the provi- 
sions of the law, as it at present exists, 
were found ‘adequate to the emergency, 
that they did not find themselves under 
any necessity of resorting to provisions be- 
yond them. It was because at Bristol, and 
at Nottingham, andin Hampshire witnesses, 
were found to bear their testimony, and 
Juries to convict upon it—because it was 
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found that criminals could be speedily and 
effectually brought to punishment—be- 
cause the laws could be enforced, and 
justice vindicated by the ordinary means, 
that they abstained from any extraor- 
dinary expedients. A misconception 
seemed to exist, not onlv in that House, 
but likewise beyond it, relative to the na- 
ture of the necessity by which Ministers 
seemed to feel themselves impelled to the 
adoption of their present course. Hon. 
Members seemed to consider that it was 
the amount of crime in Ireland which was 
to be the criterion, when it was, in reality, 
not the amount, but the impunity of of- 
fences, which constituted the impelling 
motive. Fearful as the catalogue of of- 
fences was, which night after night had 
been read in that House, it might be 
doubled, nay, it might be even trebled, if 
the imagination could conceive so awful a 
state of society; and still so long as it 
could be demonstrated that the ordinary 
powers of the law could punish and sup- 
press them, there would exist no necessity 
for stepping beyond the provisions of the 
Constitution. But, diminish the amount 
of crime as much as possible—reduce it 
to the minimum of offence of which the 
law is bound to take cognizance—and the 
instant it can be shown that the law had 
not the means to reach, or the authority 
to correct it, that instant the public safety 
demands that it should be invested with 
fresh powers for the vindication of justice, 
and the protection of the subject. If it 
were, as he believed it was, the first duty 


The premises of | of a state to provide for the protection of 
were incorrect, | its subjects, never was there a crisis at 


which the Government of Great Britain 
was so loudly called upon to exercise that 
duty as the present. They were in the 
habit of hearing, in that House, much of 
the massacres of the people by the yeo- 
manry—much of the atrocities of the 
partizan police—much of the blood which 
has been spilled in Ireland; they had a 
fearful, and, he doubted not, a faithful 
detail of the dying sufferings of every un- 
fortunate wretch who fell in the face of 
day, in conflicts with the forces of the Go- 
vernment; but they heard little of the 
living sufferings of the miserable peasant 
who was forced to retire with his children 
in terror to his rest within his miserable 
hovel, whose roof presented but little 
shelter, and whose hingeless door afforded 
no protection—they heard but little of the 
anxious throbbings of his heart through- 
G2 
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out the livelong night, who fancied in 
every blast an enemy, and in every foot- 
step an assailant—they heard but little of 
the wailings of her whom the midnight 
murderer had robbed of her protector, or 
the woes of those whom the knife of the 
Whiteboy assassin had deprived of a fire- 
side and a friend. They heard but little 
of the alarms of those who were compelled 
to be daily associates of murderers, with 
the hourly apprehension of becoming their 
victims—they heard but little of the in- 
dignant feelings of those who, day after 
day, must meet face to face, the assassins 
of their relatives, or the oppressors of 
themselves, yet were compelled to silence 
by the example of their fate, and forced to 
forego their claims to justice, and their 
rights to retribution. It was from hearts 
like those, that the present measure would 
lift a weight which was crushing them to 
the earth. To how many thousands, nay, 
he might say to how many millions in Ire- 
land would the announcement of the pass- 
ing of this Bill come like a reprieve from 
execution, like a release from torture—its 
effects would be in Ireland like the out- 
stretching of a hand to wake her to a sense 
of real security from the horrors of some 
hideous dream. But let the House beware 
of deceiving themselves—even when this 
measure should have performed its object 
when it should have effected that which 
he. believed it speedily and effectually 
would effect, the tranquillization of the 
country—let the House not then suppose 
that the work was completed. That step, 
great and important as it was, was but the 
forerunner to those other measures, the 
introduction of which could alone give 
that tranquillity permanence. The im- 
mediate and moving cause of all the tur- 
bulence which distracted Ireland was po- 
verty. He said, of all the disturbance, for 
he looked upon the predial agitation as 
but the embryo of the political agitation, 
and he believed that the “ fiercest agita- 
tor” who ever went abroad upon his mis- 
sion would fail of his object, had he not 
brains maddened by misery, and hearts 
rendered reckless by want, as his materials 
to work upon. Elevate the condition of 
the people; give labour so far as it could 
be given to the two or three millions who 
might be said to be but cumberers of the 
ground in Ireland; supply food to those 
who were starving; provide a permanent 
support for the helpless and the infirm— 
and the occupation of the agitator would 
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be gone for ever. It mattered little by 
what expedient this was to be effected— 
whether by Poor-laws or otherwise; but 
until it was accomplished—until that 
principle was in active operation, until the 
Irish peasant had the means of procuring 
at least sustenance and clothing, the reign 
of agitation would be perennial in Ireland. 
He (Mr. E. Tennent) had trespassed too 
long upon the patience of the House. He 
apologised for it, and thanked them for 
their indulgence. He was no advocate, 
as he had already stated, for severity in 
penal legislation, and he supported this 
measure, because he looked upon it as a 
preventive and precautionary, rather than 
a penal enactment. He was a friend to 
liberty—to rational liberty—to that liberty 
which, as Burke said, was ‘ not only co- 
existent with good order, but which could 
not exist without it;” and he supported 
this Bill, because he believed in his soul, 
that its immediate tendency would be to 
restore liberty, security, and good order 
in Ireland. From many of its details, he 
dissented in toto—but his disapprobation 
of these, he could for the present merge 
in his approbation of the majority of its 
provisions; and reserving to himself the 
right of questioning their propriety at the 
proper time, in the committee, he would 
now testify his approval of the principle, 
by voting for the first reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Fitzgerald: As a representative of 
one of the counties in Ireland, to which 
particular allusion had been made in this 
debate, and as one of those which the 
right. hon. Secretary for Ireland states is 
in a state of disturbance beyond the or- 
dinary powers of the law to put down, I 
hope I may be allowed to claim attention 
to detail a few facts to rescue it from this 
unjust imputation, and to place it in its 
true position before the House and the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman has 
given a recital of crime in Ireland, which 
must create horror in the mind of every 
man; but I followed him in his various 
details, and all that he has charged to the 
county of Louth amounts to this.—Two 
letters containing general assertions, and 
not of recent date, some windows broken, 
and one witness and a Juror being pre- 
vented by fear from doing their duty. 
Now, Sir, as to the windows, I fully admit 
it, and a good deal more; for there was, 
I regret to say, much outrage done in 
plundering arms and _ private property ; 
but I do say, thank God, that no crime of. 
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a sanguinary or a murderous nature was’ 


perpetrated there. These outrages were, 
however, suppressed by the application of 
the Peace-preservation Act, and I have 
the best authority to say, that the county 
is restored to tranquillity and good order. 
In admitting this, I must, at the same 
time, deny, most positively, that any juror 
was ever prevented, by fear, from attend- 
ing todo his duty, and to assist, where 
necessary, to punish the guilty. Sir, it is 
a calumny against the county, for it has 
been ever distinguished for fearless and 
honest jurors—it abounds with a spirited 
and a wealthy yeomanry, who may vie with 
those of any county in the empire, and 
who, in the worst of times, when the 
Judges thought it necessary to travel with 
military escorts, anxiously came forward 
to assist the majesty of the law, and main- 
tain the purity-of Trial by Jury. I cannot 
do better than quote a few words from a 
petition I-have to present to this House 
from a district of the county—it states, 
‘“‘ that in answer to a charge reported to 
be made by his Majesty’s Ministers, as a 
ground for coercive measures, they beg to 
state and maintain, that the due adminis- 
tration of justice has not been obstructed 
in this county, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants, by reason of any diffi- 
culty to obtain fearless and independent 
Juries to try offences on all occasions.” 
This is, Sir, the case at present, and I 
wish to dwell on it as the want of Jurors 
is a principal reason alleged for asking 
for this unconstitutional, this abominable 
measure. The outrages I have alluded 
to had their origin in the following man- 
ner: About eighteen months ago, a large 
body of labouring men turned out for in- 
crease of wages, and for lowering rent, 
and became very numerous, and created 
alarm; the magistrates and farmers had 
several meetings, and, finally, the cause 
of complaint was removed; but just at 
this time, the great and principal griev- 
ance of Ireland, to which, in my consci- 
ence, I attribute all the disquiet, outrage, 
and murders that have so unhappily oc- 
curred, came under the consideration of 
this House, and hopes were held out from 
the lips of the right hon. Secretary, that 
this great evil would be removed for ever, 
(for I defy his words at that time to be 
construed otherwise); all was joy and 
consolation, but it was short indeed ; and 
In proportion as the disappointment was 
great and unexpected, so was the irrita- 
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tion increased; and there being naturally 
amongst the labourers already alluded 
to, some of the very lowest, the mere 
rabble, advantage was taken by them of 
this event, and bands of ruffians were cer- 
tainly formed, but not exceeding, as my 
letters tell me, 100 in all, whodid commit 
outrages to a great extent in a portion of 
the country; but the law as it stands has 
been fully equal to suppress them, and the 
people are returning to a sense of their 
duty, by sending back the arms they plun- 
dered, and which they took with the ex- 
pressed intention to oppose the payment 
of the tithes. I have letters from two of 
the Deputy-lieutenants of the county, con- 
firming this statement, and coming from 
such authority, it must remove all doubt 
on the subject. The first is from Mr, 
O’Callaghan, and he says, ‘‘ There is 
nothing here but additions to the police 
force, yet I never knew, with a few ex- 
ceptions, this quarter of the country less 
disturbed. Sir Patrick Bellew, from whom 
I had a letter a day or two since, says the 
same for his part of it.” The other is from 
Mr. Taaffe, and he says—‘ You will be glad 
‘ to hear the country is getting peaceable ; 
‘ in this part of it outrage has much di- 
‘ minished since it has been put under the 
‘ operation of the Peace-preservation Act, 
‘ and this goes to prove that the law as 
‘ it now stands is quite sufficient without 
‘the application of any unconstitutional 
‘ powers—if there is only common justice 
‘ done to Ireland, you will hear no more 
‘of the Repeal of the Union; but the 
‘ King’s Speech, coupled with Mr. 
‘ Stanley’s first speech, went further to 
‘make men repealers, (who were not so 
‘ before), than anything that has yet been 
‘ said or written on the subject.’ I hope 
I have now, Sir, maintained my position, 
that the county Louth, one of those on 
which the right hon. Secretary rests his 
case, does not bear him out in it, and that 
it is not deserving the stigma endeavoured 
to be cast upon it. I have admitted, the 
people have committed outrages in Louth, 
and it is, therefore, my equal duty to 
mention, that outrage has been committed 
upon them also. It is only within three 
or four months that two poor men were 
committed to the gaol of Dundalk for 
a simple assault, at the Pattern of Omeath, 
in July last, and kept in prison for nearly 
six weeks, though bail was tendered over 
and over again. The assault was, to be 
sure, on the Magistrate’s brother who took: 
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the informations, which does not, in my 
mind, lessen the circumstances of the case, 
but rather otherwise. He refused to take 
bail, but referred them to another bench, 
who, properly enough, perhaps, sent the 
bail back to the original Magistrate; the 
same thing again, occurred, and so on; 
and thus agame of shuttlecock was played, 
while the poor unfortunate men were kept 
nearly six weeks in prison, and deprived 
of the means of earning daily bread to sup- 
port their families. In this state 1 hap- 
pened to arrive in Dundalk, and as the bail 
was not that day ready, and I was going 
to Dublin, I thought it most prudent to 
state the affair at the Castle. The right 
hon. Secretary was in England, but I saw 
Sir William Gosset, and Counsellor 
Greene, who were shocked certainly at 
this unwarrantable confinement, ordered 
a liberation forthwith, and said, the Magis- 
trate had subjected himself to a severe 
action at law. But I do know (though I 
certainly did not ask it, nor think it my 
duty to do so), that an inquiry on the part 
of the Government was expected, and 
would have given more satisfaction than 
any vindictive law proceedings. There is 
another case, that of a policeman of the 
name of Campbell, who after a dispute at 
a public house in Carlingford, with a 
countryman named Murphy, went de- 
liberately to his barracks for his arms, 
returned to the House, and stabbed his 
victim to death. He was tried—escaped 
the capital part of the charge by a miracle, 
but was found guilty of manslaughter, 
and sentenced to eighteen months im- 
ptisonment. No sooner, however, was he 
released than he was reinstated in the 
police as a deserving subject, and sent to 
the south of Ireland. Is it to be wondered 
at, therefore, that the people of Ireland 
should be discontented and cry out against 
their grievances? Do common justice to 
her first, and then treat her with rigour if 
the peace of the country is disturbed, or 
the laws are outraged. If a single opinion 
is worth anything towards removing their 
grievances, I will say to the right hon. 
Secretary that the hatred to the payment 
of that obnoxious impost, the tithes, is so 
deep-rooted, that without their total abo- 
lition, he can never legislate for Ireland 
with good effect, or with a due regard to 
the tranquillity or safety of the empire. 
Let the measure before the House be de- 
cided on inquiry. It is of too serious a 
character, and involves too important con- 
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sequences to be treated otherwise with 
propriety, and I shall decidedly vote for 
the amendment of the hon. member for 
Lambeth. Every day in the mean time 
will bring the official results of the assizes 
now going on in Ireland, and the House 
will then, at least, be better able to judge 
of the necessity of this despotic Bill. For 
my own part, I candidly say, that nothing 
short of open rebellion, and the country in 
possession of a foreign enemy, would ever 
reconcile me to its arbitrary features, and 
therefore, I again say, I shall vote against 
it in all its stages. 

Lord Duncannon said, that after what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary (Mr. Sheil) on a 
former night, he felt himself bound, in 
justice to himself, and to those with whom 
he acted, to address a few observations 
to the House. That hon. Member had 
asked him (Lord Duncannon) how he 
could support this Bill, and also whether 
he could state, that the increase of crime 
in the county of Carlow had been such as 
to render such a bill necessary there. 
Now, he was ready to say that he felt it his 
duty to give his support—his reluctant 
support—to the present Bill; and also 
that he could state that the increase of 
crime in the county of Carlow had been 
so great, as would appear from the official 
return made to him since he had been ap- 
pointed Lord-lieutenant of that county, as 
to justify and render absolutely necessary 
the application of such a measure there. 
In fact, it would appear from that return, 
which he would read to the House, that 
the increase of outrages in the county of 
Carlow had been as great as in any of the 
most disturbed counties in Ireland, with 
the exception of the county of Kilkenny. 
The return which he was about to read 
embraced the four quarters of the last year 
up to the Ist of December 1832, and the 
two months of December and January that 
had sinceelapsed. This return, he begged 
to observe, had been made to him (Lord 
Duncannon) by the chief constable of 
police in the county of Carlow. [*‘Hear,” 
Srom Mr, Sheil.| The hon. and learned. 
Gentleman cheered that statement, but 
surely the hon. and learned Gentleman 
must bear in mind, that it was only through 
the chief constable of police in that count 
that he could have possibly received suc 
a return. It appeared from that return 
that the number of outrages committed in 
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commencing the Ist of December, 1831, 
was forty-six; in the second quarter, 
ending the 31st of May, eighty-nine ; 
in the third quarter, ending the 31st of 
August, sixty-eight ; in the fourth quarter 
ending the 30th of November, 116; and 
that in the two months that had just 
elapsed, namely, December, 1832, and 
January, 1833 (he would take the two 
months because the quarter was not yet 
elapsed), the number of outrages that 
had taken place in that county had 
amounted to 413. He would remind the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the member 
for Tipperary, that the county of Carlow 
was about the smallest, if not the smallest, 
county in Ireland ; and, furthermore, that 
the Roman Catholic bishop who presided 
over the diocess in which that county was 
situate had used his utmost exertions, and 
used them successfully, too, within the 
last two or three months, to put down 
Whitefeet outrages there. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had asked whether 
there were any circumstances to which he 
(Lord Duncannon) could speak from hisown 
personal knowledge, that would induce him 
to give his support to this Bill. Now, he 
did not certainly support the Bill merely 
upon the official return of the chief con- 
stable of Carlow which he had just read 
to the House, but having resided during 
the greater part of the last autumn in Ire- 
land, principally in the county of Kil- 
kenny, from what he had then seen he had 
made up his mind to support such a bill 
as this; and he was then convinced that 
some such measure was absolutely neces- 
sary to afford protection to those who had 
aright to demand it. He could assure 
the House that, stating what he was about 
to state, he would mention nothing that 
had not come under his own personal ob- 
servation, and to which he could speak 
from his own personal knowledge. It was, 
in the first place, his firm belief, from what 
he had seen, that many, if not most of the 
respectable farmers in the lower part of 
the county of Kilkenny—farmers who had 
held their lands for ten, fifteeen, or perhaps 
twenty, years, had received notices from 
the Whitefeet to give them up, and that 
several of them, alarmed by such species 
of intimidation, had actually done so. 
He could speak to the effects of such in- 
timidation in the instance of several of his 
own tenants in the lower part of the county 
of Kilkenny. He had no difficulty in 


mentioning the fact, as his tenants had. 
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waited upon him in a large body, stating 
that a number of them had received 
notices from the Whitefeet, (and certainly 
the majority of those tenants had held their 
farms for at least twenty years), ordering 
them, under dreadful threats, to give them 
up tothe persons who had held them twenty 
years before, and that they were anxious 
to do so in order to escape the outrageous 
attacks upon the persons and properties 
that were sure to attend their refusal to 
obey the commands of those ruffians. He 
(Lord Duncannon), however, prevailed 
upon them to retain their farms, and he 
used his utmost exertions, in which he 
was actively assisted by the priest of the 
parish, in endeavouring to prevent the 
effects of those menaces which had been 
held out against his tenants for taking his 
advice. He was sorry to say, that their 
exertions failed. The consequence of 
his tenants retaining their farms was, 
that their houses were burnt, their cattle 
were houghed, and in the end he was 
obliged to receive their lands from them. 
But let not the House suppose, thatin doing 
so, he had given over his land to those to 
whom the Whitefeet had directed that it 
should be given. He converted the whole 
of it into waste land, and he was obliged 
to keep it waste still, in order to prevent 
others from living upon it. Such was the 
system of outrage and violence, that pre- 
vailed in that county, and such was the 
state of fear in which the respectable 
farmers were kept, that they were afraid 
not to obey even the most unreasonable 
orders of those midnight marauders. He 
had several notices brought to him by his 
tenants, which had been served upon them, 
in which not only a certain price was fixed 
for the land, which the landlord was to 
take, but they were menaced in the most 
dreadful manner, with destruction to them- 
selves and their families, if they dared to 
give more for it. He could also state 
that, in many instances, respectable 
farmers, tenants of his own, who had 
been called upon to serve as jurors, had 
waited upon him for the purpose of see- 
ing if he could get them excused, and they 
had stated that, if they were called, one 
of two things must happen—either that 
they must do their duty, and thus expose 
themselves and their families to destruc- 
tion, or pay the penalty of 110/. or 202. 
inflicted by the Sheriff. The fact was, 
that at the present assizes for Kilkenny, the 
Sheriff had reveived so many notices of 
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inability to serve on the part of Jurors, 
that he had found it necessary to summon 
them under an increased penalty of 50/. 
It was because he, (Lord Duncannon) 
thought that such a state of things ought 
not to continue—because he thought that 
protection should be afforded to the help- 
less and the guiltless—because he thought 
the outrages of midnight marauders and 
ruffian murderers should be put down, that 
he should support, most reluctantly in- 
deed, but at the same time, notwithstand- 
ing what had fallen from the learned Gen- 
tleman, most firmly, the present Bill. He 
thought, however, that in justice to himself 
he should say, that he did so upon the 
clear understanding that this measure 
should not be applied to the enforcement 
of the collection of tithes; for he believed 
that the efficacy of the measure would be 
altogether destroyed if the people of Ire- 
land were not sure that it would never be 
applied to such a purpose. From the ob- 
servations which had been addressed to 
him by several Members of that House, 
since the speech delivered by his right hon. 
friend the Secretary for Ireland, he must 
say, that what his right hon. friend had said 
upon that point had been much misunder- 
stood. He should be unfit to live in a 
civilized country if he did not say, that 
there should be protection for every clergy- 
man, for his family, and property, as well 
as for every other individual. Most gen- 
tlemen in Ireland had seen the notices 
that had been posted up in different parts 
of the country. He had one, which had 
been forwarded to him that day. It 
would convince the House of the sort 
ot menaces used, and that what he had 
heard once or twice in the course of the 
debate was not the fact—that these notices 
emanated from the most illiterate persons. 
It was addressed ‘‘ To the parson of ——” 
he should not read the name of the parish, 
nor the name of the clergyman, which was 
afterwards: mentioned, but the House 
might rely on the authenticity of the paper; 
he knew that it had been taken down from 
the Church-door :—‘ You are called on 
‘ by the Lord Lieutenant to pay the arrears 
‘ of tithes for the year 1831; beware how 
‘you act in this case; the eyes of the 
‘ people of Ireland are upon you; now or 
‘never; this is the time for you to stand 
‘out manfully, in common with the rest 
‘ of your fellow-countrymen. Remember 
‘that Ireland in 1832 is not the same 
« Ireland as in 1798. Gibbets, and pitch- 
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‘ caps, and triangles, were then the order 
‘ of the day, from one end of the kingdom 
‘to the other. Thank God! the day has 
‘ arrived when the good sense and energy 
‘ of the people have put a stop to the pro- 
‘ceedings of our unprincipled rulers, 
‘ We are informed that a few of your pa- 
‘rishioners have paid the parson; we 
‘are acquainted with their names and 
‘persons; and let them depend on it, if 
‘they do not give satisfaction why they 
‘ have done so, that some visiterin the shape 
‘of ‘ Swing,” perhaps, will before long, 
‘ bring those people to a proper sense of 
‘ their duty . * . ? fi 
‘To the parsons we would say, beware 
‘how you be made an instrument in the 
‘ hands of a Government that is detested 
‘by a majority of its own subjects. Re- 
‘member, that when the Peelers are 
‘slumbering in their barracks, or Lord 
‘ Anglesey carousing in the Castle of 
‘ Dublin, the people will be at their posts. 
‘ You, parsons, if you persist in goading 
‘ the people, may meet your fate when you 
‘least expect it, and that without even 
‘seeing the hand-writing on the wall 
‘to forewarn you of your doom. Take 
‘this as a last and friendly warning. 
‘ Signed by order—A Tithe-hater.’ This 
prediction had been fulfilled ; six or seven 
persons had met their doom when they 
least expected it, in the open day, and 
before multitudes of people. A notice 
of this sort could not be disregarded by 
any man; if he did disregard it, he met 
the fate pointed out. The only way, there- 
fore, of protecting life and property was 
by some such law as that proposed. He 
might be asked whether this Bill would 
produce permanent tranquillity in Ireland ? 
He did not think it would, but it would 
afford time to redress those grievances 
under which the people suffered, and 
which had been promised to be redressed 
by every government in Ireland since he 
had had a seat in that House. Many of 
these subjects had been brought before 
the House by his right. hon. friend, but, 
unless there was an abolition of the tithe 
system, he uever hoped to see tranquillity 
in Ireland; and though the difficulty 
might be great, he was confident that 
Parliament must turn its attention to some 
provision for the poor. He begged pardon 
of the House, but he had been anxious to 
enter into this explanation in consequence 
of certain imputations of a difference of 
opinion between himself and his right hon, 
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friends near him upon these topics, having 
been thrown out on a former evening. 

Mr. Buckingham addressed the House 
in opposition to the Bill, as was under- 
stood, for the unwillingness of the 
House to hear the hon. Member was so 
great, and the noise so much, that it was 
impossible to catch the purport of his re- 
marks. It was ascertained that he objected 
to confiding such large powers to the Go- 
vernment, that the best way to strengthen 
a Government was to convince the nation 
that it was just, that the Irish were a 
generous and confiding people more likely 
to be affronted than reconciled to the Go- 
vernment by a law such as that proposed, 
and that the surest and most effectual 
method of putting an end to outrage was 
to do justice to the people of Ireland. 
The hon. Member at length observed, that 
if the House would not permit him to pro- 
ceed, he should move an adjournment, 
which he accordingly did, and. on its being 
seconded, 

The Speaker put the question as an 
Amendment. 

Lord Althorp thought it somewhat un- 
usual for an hon. Member to attempt to 
adjourn the business of the House, merely 
because he was not attended to quite so 
much as he wished. If the hon. Member 
had had more experience in the House, 
he would not have proposed to adopt 
such a course. For his own part he heard 
perfectly well what the hon. Member said. 
He hoped the hon. Member would not 
persist in his Motion. 

Mr. O’Connell hoped the hon. Member 
would be heard with attention. He thought 
the candour of the noble Lord might have 
admitted that there was some disturbance 
while the hon. Member was speaking. 
Though he had been listening, he had 
not heard three sentences, and many on 
his side of the House were in the same 
situation. He considered half-past eleven 
too early for an adjournment. They had 
heard those who supported the measure, 
and it was right to hear those who opposed 
it. He concluded by advising Mr. Buck- 
ingham to withdraw his Motion. He 
might renew it if the House did not listen 
to him. 

Mr. Buckingham said, he should be 
happy to resume his speech. He expressed 
his decided hostility to this Bill on various 
grounds, but more particularly to that por- 
tion of it which substituted Courts-martial 
for the ordinary tribunals of the country, 
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as he thought that crime could be as fully 
and more constitutionally repressed by the 
one than the other. It was besides a mea- 
sure as applicable to this country as to 
Ireland; and if they permitted it to pass 
into a law in the one instance, they knew 
not how soon they might be called upon to 
do so in the other. He objected also to 
the extraordinary powers which the mea- 
sure gave to Lord-lieutenants, military 
officers, and others, because he was well 
aware how liable those powers were to 
abuse. On these grounds he would op- 
pose the Motion. 

Mr. Ward said, the proposal to adjourn 
the House at half-past eleven came with 
a very bad grace from the hon. Member, 
who had proposed to limit the time of 
each Member’s speaking to a quarter of 
an hour, when he had himself exceeded 
that time. How had the brunt of the 
debate been allowed to fall on the minor 
fry of debaters (of which he allowed that 
he was one)? The Opposition attempted 
in vain to obscure a subject, over which 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland had 
shed so overwhelming a flood of light. 
He should state the reasons why he dis- 
approved of the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Lambeth, and 
approved the main principles of the Bill 
brought in by his Majesty’s Government. 
But for what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Waterford, he should have 
thought that what had been said by a 
right hon. Baronet would have been 
sufficient to show that a more palpable 
evasion of the question had never been 
submitted to a deliberative Assembly. 
The hon. and learned member for Dublin 
had challenged the production of proof of 
the necessity of this measure at the bar, 
and pledged himself to refute it; and 
nothing was apparently more candid. 
But they knew, that evidence could not be 
given honestly at the bar of that House, 
without the destruction of the party who 
gave it. He would be denounced, pro- 
scribed, and compelled to pass his life an 
exile from his country. It would not be 
in the power even of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin to save him or to quell 
that spirit which sprung from the agitation 
of which he was the centre. It was most 
important for Irish Members to know that 
there was no indisposition in that House 
to do justice to Ireland, and to listen to 
their arguments ; but every English Mem- 
ber must be convinced that this measure 
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was called for, unless they wished to see 
the dismemberment of the empire. It 
must be admitted that this Bill suspended 
all the constitutional rights of the people, 
but still the measure was necessary. 
Measures of coercion alone, however, were 
not sufficient; yet, at the same time, 
if there was even a state of things in which 
remedial measures alone were useless, that 
state existed in Ireland. When it was 
said, that this was a gagging Bill, he en- 
treated Irish Members to think better of 
that House and the Government. That 
was not the feeling under which English 
Members voted; they would not give one 
particle of power to his Majesty’s Ministers 
unless they thought they intended to grant 
redress to Ireland, which would alone give 
efficiency to this Bill. They wished redress 
to accompany coercion, for in that lay the 
difference between the conduct of the Re- 
formed Parliament and the Grey Ministry, 
and the Polish delinquencies of the 
emperor of Russia. The Government 
stood pledged to grant a Reform in the 
Church, in the Jury system, and in the 
Corporations of Ireland. The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin would find 
him ready to vote for any measure which 
he brought forward for the benefit of Ire- 
land, provided he showed a little good 
faith to them—he meant nothing invidious. 
Let him pursue a really useful course, and 
agitate for the benefit of his country, 
abandoning that phantom, which would 
always elude his grasp, the Repeal of the 
Union. In that object not a man amongst 
them, the English Members, he hoped, 
would follow him. Nothing should in- 
duce him (Mr, Ward) to vote for a mea- 
sure which was fraught with national de- 
gradation and national misery. 

Mr. Bayntun said, as he should shortly 
be called upon to vote onthis most 
important question, if he did not with 
regret pursue a different course to what he 
generally had followed since he had a 
seat in that House, in opposing his Majesty’s 
Ministers, he should not have offered any 
observations to the House, knowing, as he 
well must, that most other hon. Members 
would be listened to with greater attention 
than he should. He should, therefore, 
state as concisely as possible, the reasons 
why he should support the proposition of 
the right hon. member for Lambeth, which, 
if carried, would amount, he thought, toa 
defeat of this measure. The noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
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‘right hon. Secretary for Ireland, in his 


able and most eloquent speech of the first 
day’s debate, stated to the House that the 
sole justification the Ministers of the 
Crown could give to the country for 
the proposition they offered, was the ground 
of a stern and arbitrary necessity—a ne- 
cessity which left them no alternative but 
to make this application to Parliament to 
give them powers beyond the law, to 
provide for the security of the life and 
property of the subject out of the confines 
of the Constitution. Now, let the House 
see how they had attempted to prove this 
proposition :—by detailing any overt acts 
of treason, or civil conspiracies, or re- 
bellions in Ireland, levelled against the 
dominion and sovereignty of the Govern- 
ment? No; but: by exhibiting a long 
catalogue of offences and crimes, murders, 
midnight burglaries, burnings, and illegal 
notices, which unquestionably had been 
perpetrated, but which the regularly con- 
stituted tribunals, with the assistance of 
the gentlemen of Ireland, were, he believed, 
sufficient to quell. That crimes existed 
in Ireland to a tremendous extent—that 
burglaries and midnight assassinations were 
mightily on the increase—was, perhaps, 
unhappily true; but let him ask every 
thinking man to what were these horrors 
to be attributed? Why, the noble Mover 
of the Address to his Majesty, on the first 
night of the Session, had anticipated one 
answer. He said Ireland had been op- 
pressed by centuries of misgovernment, 
and this assertion was not more borne out 
by fact, than by the circumstance of that 
sort of tardiness which had been observed 
and acted upon by all succeeding Govern- 
ments, to propose any measure having 
a tendency to allay the grievances, and 
remove the acknowledged unheard of 
deprivation and misery, existing in that 
unfortunate country. A main reason of 
the misery of the people appeared to him 
to be the non-residence of the upper 
classes in that country; the absenteeism, 
which drew the produce of the labour and 
toil of the poor man from the property in 
Ireland, and spent it elsewhere; and 
although he should be as unwilling as the 
right hor. member for Tamworth to assent 
to a tax of fifty per cent, as one of a most 
tyrannical nature, on those living out 
of the country whose property was chiefly 
there; yet, if that country were so op- 
pressed by misery, that for the prevention 
of outrage and crime produced by positive 
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distress, measures of coercion were ne- 
cessary, he would readily assent to the 
levy of some tax of that nature, with 
a view of alleviating ever so small a part 
of that misery. If, however, the noble 
Mover of the Address (the member for 
Perthshire) was not right as to his con- 
clusions of misgovernment, if he was 
wrong in supposing that to distress and 
wretchedness were attributable also those 
melancholy facts upon which they were 
about to legislate, and if all these outrages 
and intimidation were the fruits of political 
agitation—of those political associations 
and their acts—by which the country 
was brought under a system of union of 
feeling, determined to attain more reform, 
why should the Government not show, 
for the sake of the people, before it had 
recourse to coercive and arbitrary measures, 
a real and not promised disposition to 
remove the shameless and foul abuses 
existing in the State, and deprive the 
agitators of their plea of action, by showing 
the people of the country, that a kind 
system of policy, the dictate of humanity 
.and justice, was followed by the advisers 
of the Crown, and was exemplified by 
their actions and propositions in that 
House? But, in ill-fated Ireland (for ill- 
fated she had always been), whenever 
they took her many grievances into con- 
sideration, instead of adopting a systematic 
and statesman-like measure, such as would 
be calculated at once to apply a healing 
salve to her wounds, and to maintain the 
true principles of civil liberty—instead of 
such measures, they had attempted, bit by 
bit, here and there, patchwork Reforms, 
which had been of little or no avail. He 
asserted, and would uphold, that to grant 
to a nation one measure of conciliation, 
however great and important might be its 
nature and effects—such, for instance, as 
the Bill so long sought for, to remove 
the Roman Catholic disabilities, without 
strenuously removing all the other griev- 
ances of which the people justly com- 
plained, wasnotless impolitic, lessignorant, 
and less cruel, than to give to a starving 
family the means wherewith to procure 
one meal, and then to presume, that by 
that one act, that isolated act of charity, 
they had saved that whole family from 
future misery. He said, then, if this 
proposed measure, containing, as it did, 
every feature of severity and infliction, 
was not levelled against the outrages and 
crimes only, but against these associations 
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and political unions in Ireland, or against 
individuals, the immediate patrons of these 
meetings, show to the people that, whilst 
they adopted this measure of severity 
to uphold the law of the land, and enforce 
the will of Government, they were also 
sensible of the distresses of the people, 
and determined, by remedial measures, to 
remove them. Such measures, if they did 
not go first, as he thought they should, at 
least ought to proceed part passu with the 
others, with the equal certainty of carrying 
them through both Houses; so that those 
extensive reforms, the want of which was, 
with the agitators themselves, the excuse 
for the agitation to which you aseribe 
these outrages and this discontent, should 
become the law at the same time with the 
measure for punishing outrage, and sup- 
pressing political freedom. If these were 
not their plans, he must think, in the 
words of Lord Chatham, and quoted by 
Mr. Grattan, as he found in a work of the 
noble Lord the member for Devonshire— 
‘‘ There is ambition, there is sedition, and 
there is violence; but no man shall per- 
suade me that it is not the cause of liberty 
on one side, and that of tyranny on 
the other.” But what said the hon. 
member for Leeds? ‘Talk to me of this 
being a Bill encroaching on the liberties 
of the people of Ireland, what liberty have 
they to be deprived of ?”—*‘ The Govern- 
ment must be feared before it can be loved,” 
said the right hon. Secretary for Ireland. 
‘“* Advocates of this measure of coercion, 
talk about violating the British Constitu- 
tion,” said the right hon. Gentleman, the 
member for Tamworth, “ the British Con- 
stitution, was not instituted to give im- 
punity to crime.” The right hon. Baronet 
advocated, as he, of course, was expected 
to do, in that most eloquent and beautiful 
speech he delivered on this subjeet-—one 
never, perhaps, surpassed in that House 
—the same line of policy which he and 
his colleagues pursued when in office. 
Coercive measures, after all he had heard, 
were, says he, absolutely necessary. But 
of all the hon. Gentlemen, noble Lords, 
and right hon. Gentlemen who had ad- 
vocated the passing of those measures, 
he regretted most to see the noble Lord 
the member for Devonshire, the Paymaster 
of the Forces (Lord John Russell), 
taking that part. So much at variance 
did he perceive the noble Lord’s present 
opinions to be with those which he had 
always advocated, and which he believed 
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the noble Lord still entertained—so much 
at variance with that liberality so con- 
spicuous throughout the whole of the 
noble Lord’s public life, that he must 
refer the noble Lord to his own language 
—not used in the heat of debate, but 
published as his avowed opinions and 
sentiments, at a time when he was un- 
connected with the governing party in the 
State, and merely an independent Member 
of that House. The noble Lord said, in 
a work expressly written upon this very 
subject, and speaking generally for all 
times, and not from circumstances, de- 
livering unprejudiced opinions, and golden 
rules of liberty. 


Thus the House of Commons more than 
once has met, perfectly disposed to bear its 
part in passing any measures of severe coer- 
cion which the Ministers of the day thought 
fit to propose. It was thus that, in 1795 and 
1799, laws were passed to prohibit public 
meetings, without a sufficient authority, and to 
prevent printing, unless under certain regula- 
tions. In 1817 these measures were renewed, 
and in 1819 their severity has been much in- 
creased. The measures resorted to on these 
occasions may be classed under two heads, 
both of them sanctioning methods, in my 
mind, injudicious, and one extremely danger 
ous. 

The first is the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Now, this is a very proper pre- 
caution, when a conspiracy is carried on by a 
few principal leaders whose imprisonment 
puts an end to the plot. But it is no remedy 
at all, when the evil consists in the discontent 
of some thousands of unemployed manu- 
facturers. Uno avulso non deficit alter; the 
subalterns, in conducting these popular 
humours, are fully as able and audacious as 
the chiefs. The other remedy consists in new 
laws, restraining the right of speaking and 
writing. Acts of this kind interpose obstacles 
to public meetings and public newspapers, 
and serve to discountenance, for a time, by the 
authority of Parliament, the abuses of liberty 
which have prevailed. But it is manifest, that 
it is impossible to prevent sedition and blas- 
phemy, unless all freedom of speech and the 
liberty of the Press be extinguished. Itis im- 
possible to provide beforehand, by Act of Par- 
liament, that all speeches and writings shall 
keep within the bounds of loyalty and modera- 
tion. Therefore the restraining laws are, except 
for the moment, inefficient. They are also 
pernicious, for they admit a principle, which if 
punished to its full extent, authorises a censor- 
— the Press. 

hilst every opinion may be professed, some 
will always be found hostile to religion and to 
monarchy; and whenever the country is visited 
with distress, those upon whom misfortune falls, 
will for a time give a willing ear to anything 
which professes to be a plan for their relief. 
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It would seem, however, on the other hand, 
that we have now gone as far as it was pos- 
sible to go safely upon the system of restraint. 
If blasphemy and sedition again alarm the 
timid, they must be suppressed by the ordinary 
laws: otherwise we must either admit a cen- 
sorship, or surrender the present mode of Trial 
by Jury. 

It is to be hoped, that rather than’ adopt 
either of these tyrannical expedients, England 
would impeach the Minister who should give 
such atrocious advice to his Sovereign. 

It is a consolation, however, to think that.if 
the people of England are really determined to 
preserve their liberties, the laws afford means 
amply sufficient to quell sedition. They only 
require a firm and even hand to exercise them ; 
new Statutes on the subject of the Press can 
only be the resort of Statesmen weak enough 
to take advantage of it for the destruction of 
their country’s freedom. 


He would say to his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and to this House, adopt an inquiry, if 
necessary for this legislation, into the 
state of Ireland altogether, her evils, their 
causes, and then refer it to her good 
sense and honour to endeavour with Eng- 
land to accomplish measures which would 
remedy her misery and outrages. Let 
some credit be given to the gentlemen of 
Ireland; let not the motives of her elo- 
quent and most enthusiastic orators be 
falsely impugned ; let not the motives of 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
be mis-represented; and let not his great 
exertions and never-flagging energies, be 
supposed to be used, for the sake of 
cloaking treason and throwing a veil over 
rebellion. England had gloried in calling 
Ireland her sister; her sons had shared 
with Englishmen in the toils and successes 
of war, in her battles and her victories; 
and would they now by their acts sever 
the Union, by dividing the fraternal link 
which bound them to each other? ‘Treat 
her rather with justice and impartiality. 
He said, then, give fair play to Ireland, 
and her noble-minded sons; open to 
them the flood-gates of useful knowledge ; 
if possible, or at least as far as it is pos- 
sible, feed the indigent, and, above all, 
infuse into the mass of the people, by acts of 
kindness and generosity, that tone of 
moral feeling, that charity of acting, with- 
out which nothing is estimable, nothing is 
permanent. Do this, and Ireland would 
bless England, and offer her prayers for 
its welfare, which was inseparable from 
their own. She would then become an 
arm of strength to us, and an honour to our 
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trary, inflict this merciless chastisement— 
pass the measure of coercion—let slip 
the dogs of war—let iron-handed tyranny 
stalk uncontrolled through her beauteous 
land, hanging, transporting, bayoneting, 
and shooting her devoted children, and 
the curse of God and man alike would be 
upon the policy of England, and her name 
would become a by-word to pirates and 
assassins. He trusted they would not 
unfurl the blood-red flag. Let not war to 
the knife be their motto. Turn not 
soldiers into assassins, to do the work of 
destruction, and revel in the desolation 
they would create. Remember, a dread- 
ful. day of retribution would eventually 
come. Bat do, he would say, the very 
contrary. . Show in positive reality, by 
acts, and not promises, that the resolve to 
remedy wrong, and the determination to 
assuage distress, were sincere to the fullest 
extent, and then would the Legislature of 
this country acquire in the eyes of all men 
the appellation of the most popular and 
benevolent Parliament that ever swayed 
the destinies of any nation. He opposed 
this measure, because he believed if the 
gentry of Ireland were to lend their assist- 
ance asthe member for Meath stated, and 
not shrink from their duty, as they had 
done in the Queen’s County, the ordinary 
institutions of the country would be quite 
sufficient to quell any intimidation and 
outrage. He opposed this Bill because 
he did not consider that the outrages in 
Ireland were the effects of political agita- 
tion, but of distress alone, produced by 
real and shameless abuses. He opposed 
this measure because they were using a rod 
of iron instead. of the hand of charity as 
the first act of a Reformed Parliament. 
He opposed this measure as it appeared 
to him to be founded on motives opposed 
to the voice of reason, the principles of 
benevolence and policy, and at. utter 
variance with the sound dictates of. reli- 
gion and humanity. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer said,thathe heard somany 
indications of disapprobation expressed 
when any hon. Member rose tospeak against 
the Bill, that he felt almost inclined. to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 
He had observed that. hon. Members on 
the opposite side, had remarked that no 
facts had been adduced by the opponents 
of the measure, to prove that it was unne- 
cessary, Now, he would confine himself al- 
most exclusively to facts; and he trust- 
ed they would have as much weight with 
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the House as that declaration on the other 
side of the question which had been so 
loudly cheered. He would also especially 
direct his attention to the amendment of 
the right hon. member for Lambeth, and 
hoped to demonstrate to the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), that it was not 
quite so silly as he had been pleased to 
describe it. The object of the amend- 
ment was, to give the House an opportu- 
nity of learning from the Assizes, which 
were now going on in Ireland, whether 
the statements which had been made by 
Ministers relative to the condition of that 
country were or were not founded in fact. 
It was important that the House should 
know that, as far as the Assizes had as 
yet gone, every allegation made by Mi- 
nisters had been directly negatived. The 
charge of every Judge which had yet been 
received stated, that the existing law if 
properly enforced was sufficient to meet 
the exigency of the present occasion. 
He would take the liberty of stating a few 
facts, which he hoped that those hon, 
Members who were ready to cheer the 
mere declamation which proceeded from 
the other side of the House would attend 
to. At the Clare Assizes, Judge Jebb, 
who, the right hon. Secretary must know, 
had on high authority been pronounced 
“a Judge of the right sort,” congratulated 
the Grand Jury, “on the essential differ- 
ence existing as to the state of matters 
since last he had the honour of addressing 
them. Then the Government was com- 
pelled to issue Special Commissions for 
the preservation of order, but all was now 
peace and tranquillity. The calendar 
presented few crimes, but there was one 
feature in it which he could not help ad- 
verting to. The practice of swearing 
illegal oaths was too prevalent in this 
county, and from it might be deduced all 
the evils with which society abounded ; 
and he was proud to say, that there was 
but one such charge on the Crown-book, 
As tothe other crimes, there were none which 
could not be expected in every state and 
country.” At Meath Assizes, the Judge, 
whose parliamentary life would prove that 
he was not likely to be inordinately at- 
tached to popular principles—he meant 
Chief Justice Dogherty, declared that 
“ there was nothing appearing on the face 
of the. calendar or on the Crown-book, 
worthy of observation.” At the Longford 
Assizes, Judge Moore, who was a preroga- 
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amore persons to imprisonment, who re- | 


fused to pay tithes, said, and he begged 
the House to attend to it, that “ he con- 
gratulated the Grand Jury upon the 
comparative state of quiet of their county, 
and hoped shortly to see the county of 
Longford reduced to a state of perfect 
peace, and that, by the agency of the laws 
of the land, without the interference of 
any measures not consistent with the Con- 
stitution.” Now, what was the casewith 
respect to the county of Louth, which the 
right hon. Secretary had declared to be in 
a state of frightful disturbance, though, to 
be sure, he founded that allegation upon 
the fact of a man having been refused the 
loan of a winnowing machine, which he 
had been in the habit of borrowing for 
twenty years? As he was about to refer 
to Drogheda, he would incidentally mention 
a fact, illustrative of the manner in which 
justice was administered in Ireland. There 
had been no gaol delivery for twelve 
months. The cholera had prevailed in 
the towh, and the Judge took care of his 
own life, whilst he allowed the prisoners 
to die in the gaol. Chief Justice Bushe, 
on opening the Assizes in the town of 
Drogheda, said—‘‘ Gentlemen, in looking 
over the calendar I find it unusually heavy, 
fifty-two persons being for trial, which isa 
large number for your peaceable town 
andcounty. The crimes with which they 
are charged, as I find in this calen- 
dar before me, are not of a _ nature 
that calls for any observations from me. 
There is only one charge for murder, that 
is, of one sister having killed another. 
The other charges are for petty thefts, 
and * * *, I do not find a single charge of 
Whiteboyism in this calendar, which is to 
the credit of your town and county.” Thus 
it appeared, that all the Judges who had 
yet spoken had declared it as their opinion 
that the existing laws were sufficient, if 
duly enforced, to meet the present 
emergency. [Mr. Stanley: you have for- 
gotten Baron Smith]. He thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for reminding him 
of that learned Judge. The House must 
have seen the charge of Baron Smith in all 
the journals ofthe day. This Judge, who 
had been alluded to, in such laudatory 
terms, by the right hon. member for Tam- 
worth, was in the habit of converting his 
charge to a Grand Jury into a sort of 
essay, in which he did not scruple to sacri- 
fice a principle to an antithesis, and inter- 
larded his little law with scraps of literature, 
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sometimes giving an extract from the 
Dunciad, and at another time spicing his 
composition with an extract from Hudi- 
bras. In short, he was always ready to 
have a fling at the agitators, and to vent 
his spleen on any persons who had given 
him offence in the course of his political 
career. It might be considered presump- 
tuous in a young Member to speak thus 
boldly of so sacred a person as a Judge; 
but Baron Smith had made his charge 
public property by printing it himself, and 
sending it forth to the world. He would 
take this opportunity of stating also, that 
Baron Smith, in charging another Grand 
Jury in Dublin, whilst some men were 
under a charge which, as the event proved, 
deeply affected their liberty, availed him- 
self of his privilege to do that which:was 
an improper interference with the due ad- 
ministration of justice, and was disgrace- 
ful and derogatory to the character of a 
Judge. The right hon. member for Tam- 
worth had referred to a former charge of 
this learned Judge, which was just as con- 
sistent with candour as his introduction of 
the tragical episode of a barbarous murder 
committed whilst he held the office of Se- 
cretary for Ireland. Wasit, he would not 
say honourable, for the right hon. Gentle- 
man could do nothing dishonourable, 
but was it humane to introduce that 
tragical episode of a barbarous murder 
which he deplored as deeply as any man 
could do? But was it, he asked, humane 
in the right hon. Baronet thus to excite 
the national antipathies of a House which 
already seemed little disposed to do justice 
to Ireland? Was it fair of him thus to 
support the Government, with the power 
of his eloquence, in detailing the fact of 
five men being barbarously murdered 
during his own Administration. Baron 
Smith, in his charge, said: * In like man- 
ner, under the present Grand Jury sys- 
tem, tranquillity was restored to Clare and 
to some other counties by the Special 
Commission, at which Judges Moore and 
Jebb presided.” He would now read to 
the House a letter descriptive of the state 
of the county of Louth, which he had re- 
ceived from the Primate of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. Every one 
who knew Dr. Kelly must be aware that 
not the slightest imputation could lie upon 
his testimony. His high character was a 
sufficient guarantee for the truth of what 
he stated. He resided in the county, and 
he possessed this additional recommenda- 
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tion in the eyes of Ministers, that he was 
decidedly opposed to political agitation. 
He hoped the House would pardon him if 
he read this document at length. Was it 
possible? Could the House which had 
listened to the contents of the red box 
upon the Table, which had cheered the 
wretched ballad produced by the right 
hon. Secretary, refuse to hear this im- 
portant paper read? If such shameful in- 
terruption were continued, he would move 
the adjournment of the debate. The 
document in question was dated the 25th 
of February, which was subsequent to the 
letter of Sir Patrick Bellew mentioned by 
the right hon. Secretary. Some parts of 
the paper might, perhaps, make a little 
against him, but nevertheless he felt it to 
be his duty to give it, in an unmutilated 
form, to the House. It was as follows :—- 


Drogheda, Feb. 25—My dear Sir—I had 
the honour of receiving your letter of the 19th 
instant, in which you request to be informed 
of the present state of this part of the country, 
regarding its peace. 

As to the county of the town of Drogheda, 
which you represent in Parliament, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that a more peaceable and 
orderly people do not exist in the British em- 
pire, notwithstanding the want of employment 
and the extreme misery of a great portion of 
its population. 

I think I may also safely say, that the entire 

rovince of Ulster has not, for many years, en- 
joyed a greater share of tranquillity, with the 
exception of occasional manifestations of dis- 
content on the subject of tithes, but which 
cannot be compared with the disastrous effects 
of party spirit and religious animosity that 
have existed in that province for centuries, and 
unremedied, to the annual loss of many human 
lives, 

The county of Louth, ’tis true, has been, for 
the last five months, under an unusual state of 
excitement, producing such effects as every 
friend to social order would wish to see re- 
pressed ; but I am happy to be able to state, 
that latterly the instances of outrage have so 
decreased as to approximate to almost perfect 
tranquillity. As this county has been much 
spoken .of, it is fair to trace the disturbances 
that prevailed in it to the true cause. Louth 
is one of the most agricultural counties, as it is 
confessedly the most fertile, in Ireland. 

The tithe-system falling on the industry of 
the farmer, its pressure was severely felt by the 
labourer in the subtraction of adequate wages, 
and by the cottier in the increased price of 
potato-ground. The population being almost 
Catholic, the labouring classes murmured at 
the fruits of their toil being thus diverted from 
the support of their families, to add to the 
wealth of an establishment with which they 
were connected by no tie, nor bound up by 
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community of feeling. Add to this the expect« 
ations excited by the discussions in the late 
Parliament, of the abolition of tithes, and the 
subsequent disappointment occasioned by 
their enforcement throughout Ireland. To ef- 
fect an increase of wages, and a reduction in 
the price paid for potato-ground being gene- 
rally let at 8/. per acre, many of the labouring 
classes entered into combinations to that effect, 
whilst the idle and disorderly, availing them- 
selves of this pretext, proceeded to acts of out- 
rage; and having increased their party by inti- 
midation, endeavoured to extort money and 
food from the peaceable inhabitants. Such is, 
what I conceive, the true cause of the tempo- 
rary disturbance that prevailed in Louth, but 
which has now nearly subsided. 

As far as secret and illegal societies may be 
considered to operate against the public peace, 
the Catholic bishops of this province have, at 
their last meeting in Dublin, on the 2nd of 
February, adopted a regulation by which all 
secret and illegal societies are prohibited, 
under such spiritual penalties as are within our 

ower. This yp oe: law has been carried 
into effect and published in every chapel in 
this province, and will, I trust, have the effect, 
with the usual zealous exertions of our clergy, 
of checking the spread of these secret and 
illegal combinations, equally injurious to so» 
ciety as to Christian morality. But unless 
such measures of justice and conciliation be 
adopted by the Legislature as will dry up the 
source of complaint and discontent of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, by redressing their just griev- 
ances, lightening their burthens, “ that neither 
they nor their fathers were able to bear,” en- 
couraging their industry,‘and making provision 
for the poor and helpless, who are starving in 
a land of plenty, it is vain to expect that peace 
can be permanently established in Ireland, 
and which could not be maintained, under the 
same circumstances, in another country. If 
provision be not made for at least the aged 
and infirm poor out of the surplus of eccle- 
siastical revenue, which they naturally look on 
as their patrimony, and which is at the dis- 
posal of the State, the cravings of hunger can- 
not be satisfied, nor its effects on society cease 
to be felt. If present relief be withheld from 
the poor, whilst the funds available to this pur- 
pose are applied to other objects, and only di- 
verted by another channel, through which it is 
still more unlikely they will ever reach them, 
they will look upon the misery of their state as 
irremediable, and the enactment of such severe 
Measures as are in contemplation only as a 
means of perpetuating the system so objection- 
able to them. If such healing measures be 
adopted towards Ireland as the wisdom of Par- 
liament cannot fail to discover as suited to her 
wants—if even-handed justice be dealt out to 
the people and their confidence in the Admi- 
nistration of the law be restored, which in 
many parts of Ireland has been weakened by 
the religious and political bias of party, I am 
confident that the laws would be respacted, 
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and that the ordinary powers of the Constitu- 
tion would be more than sufficient to repress | 
crime and protect the peace. The destruction | 
of property is a great evil, but life, being of a 

superior order, has the first claim to protec- | 
tion. Now, though the county of Louth has | 
been disturbed, yet I have not heard of the | 
loss of a single life, whereas, under the bane- | 
ful influence of party spirit that has systema- 
tically prevailed for centuries in the north of 
Ireland, and for the extinction of which the or- 
dinary powers are sufficient, human lives are 
yearly sacrificed. During six years of my re- 
sidence as Bishop in the county of Down I 
had the pain to witness many melancholy in- 
stances of this. On the 12th of July, 1831 
(to omit other instances), six persons of my 
flock fell victims. At Tullyarier tenfold that 
number were likely to share the same fate 
from the procession of the 5th of November 
following, but for the prompt and humane in- 
terference of the Marquess of Anglesey, who, 
by sending a detachment of military, prevented 
on that occasion the usual. result of hostile 
collision. Yet these processions still conti- 
nued, and last year with increased numbers 
and display. As action produces reaction, 
counter associations spring up. My exertions 
and those of my clergy were not wanting in dis- 
suading our people from these confederacies, 
but must have proved unavailing while the 
opposite party held their processions under 
the eye of the civil authorities, unmolested 
and even countenanced by persons in high 
and influential offices in that county, and in- 
vested with the commission of the peace. 
Until such evils as these be remedied—until 
the fountains of justice be purified, by intrust- 
ing the dispensing of justice to those alone 
who are not tinged with party distinction, and 
a due Reform of Jury-laws be obtained, the 
people cannot be taught to respect the laws, 
nor will peace be maintained. The wounds 
of so many years may be bound up, but when 
the band is removed, they will not cease to 
bleed. The good Samaritan may pour in the 
wine and the oil, but the gangrene, if allowed 
to continue, will fester, until it becomes in- 
curable. Under these circumstances, I fear 
that the suspension of constitutional liberties 
would, in many cases, involve the innocent 
with the guilty, and be attended with evils to 
this country. I hope Government and the 
Legislature may be able to discover such per- 
sons as are within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion (which has ample resources), whereby 
crime may be prevented, and the blessings of 
life, liberty, and property fully secured. As I 
have said, let justice be done—let the poor be 
provided for—let the ascendancy of party 
cease, not in name but in reality, and let there 
be no other ascendancy than that only which is 
known to the British Constitution—the as- 
cendancy of the law; and believe me, when 
that is done, that the ascendancy of law and 
order will be maintained by every class and 
denomination in Ireland. 1 have the honour 
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to remain, my dear Sir, your faithful and 
obedient servant, 
“ X. F. Kelly, Archbishop, &e. 
“To A. Carew O’Dwyer, Esq., M. P.” 


To this last sentence he would more par- 
ticularly direct the attention of the House, 
as it corroborated the opinion he had 


_ quoted of Judge Moore. He(Mr. O’ Dwyer) 


wished he was able to enter more at length 
into the topics contained in the letter he 
had just read to the House. It was 
dictated, he hardly needed to say, in the 
purest spirit of patriotism, and in the 
earnest desire to benefit the native country 
of the writer. The communication was, 
however, perfectly at the service of the 
noble Lord opposite, if he wished to 
make any use of it. He should be sorry 
to justify turbulence in one country by 
instancing outrage in another, . but he 
must say, that although there was a great 
increase of crime in Ireland, there was, at 
the same time, a proportional increase in 
England, But, he would ask, had Go- 
vernment come down to the House with 
measures of equal severity for this coun- 
try? A great portion of the crime in 
Treland, he contended, arose from the 
undeserved relation in which the lower 
orders stood with respect to the higher. 
The landlords of Ireland had grossly abused 
their duty, to a degree which was not to 
be paralleled in any other country in the 
world. He spoke of the landlords of Ire- 
land as a class, but did not mean to deny 
that there were many exceptions to be 
found among them to the general stigma, 
and these exceptions were discovered in 
the residents. But most of them -spent 
their time at Leamington, Cheltenham, or 
other fashionable places, and, if they 
visited their country once a-year, it was 
sure to be at shearing time. Mr. Bicheno 
described the Irish gentry correctly when he 
said, that they were spoiled by indulgence 
—that the Government was ready to help 
them in every emergency, and they were 
never taught to rely upon themselves—that 
innumerable sums were spent to indulge 
their humour, for whenever discontent 
arose in Ireland, whether out of exactions 
for tithe or rent, away went an army to sup- 
press it—and that the effect of this was to 
make the clergy more exacting in. their 
demands. The same writer proceeded to 
say, that the way to remedy a great part 
of the evils which afflicted Ireland, was to 
repress the insolent and overbearing con- 
duct of the clergy and landlords, and 
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oblige them to yield on some points, and 
remit on others. The reverse of this was 
the legislative system constantly adopted 
towards Ireland, and this wrong system his 
Majesty’s Ministers were about to con- 
tinue. This was the course pursued by 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth—a course which he only could 
have learnt in this country. He (Mr. 
O’Dwyer) could not contemplate the pre- 
sent measures without the strongest feel- 
ings of indignation, and those feelings were 
excited by one of the most powerful agents 
—the love he bore the country which gave 
him birth. Hewould not attempt to analyze 
it. He would describe it in a very few 
words. It abrogated the rights confirmed 
by the charter of English liberty, deprived 
the Irish people of the benefit of Trial by 
Jury, the privilege of Habeas Corpus, and 
handed them over to the tender mercies 
of a military court. And if the powers of 
this court were at any time exceeded, the 
damage was to be apportioned by another 
military court. His feelings on this sub- 
ject, were, he repeated, strong; they were 
kindred and sympathetic feelings, not such 
as were felt by many of those who composed 
the majority on which Ministers relied so 
much. The sentiments of those Gentle- 
men were very different from those en- 
tertained by the Representatives of 
popular opinion. If it were a question 
whether the present Ministers should re- 
main in existence or the Constitution 
should perish, he would say, perish the 
Ministry, and let the Constitution remain. 
Their proceeding in the present instance 
proved them to be anything but Repre- 
sentatives of the English people, against 
whose voice they certainly could not con- 
tinue to hold office. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood moved the further 
Adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that, with all respect 
to the hon. Member (Mr. O’Dwyer), he 
must be permitted to say, that the attack 
which he had thought proper to make on 
the character of a respectable Judge in 
Ireland was most unjustifiable. In under- 
taking the defence of that gentleman, it 
would, perhaps, be necessary for him to 
occupy more of the time of the House than, 
at that late hour of the night, he thought 
would be proper. He would, therefore, 
consult the feelings of the House, and 
on its decision would either proceed, or 
defer the defence he had to make till 
to-morrow, 
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The Speaker having put the question 
on the further Adjournment of the De- 
bate, 

Lord Althorp rose, and observed, that 
he was quite aware that there were many 
Gentlemen who still would have to address 
the House on the question, and, therefore, 
it was not likely the debate would close 
that night. He was under some appre- 
hension, however, that it might not even 
be closed to-morrow, and he should rather 
be inclined to hear the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Lefroy) address the House 
at once, unless a full understanding were 
come to, that the debate should be closed 
to-morrow. 

Mr. O’Connell thought the proposition 
of the noble Lord quite reasonable. But 
this inconvenience was likely to occur— 
interruptions might take place in the 
listening, and by that means the debate 
might be protracted. As far, however, as 
regarded himself, he fully concurred in 
the noble Lord’s view. 

Debate again adjourned. 


ees rons rcre— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 5, 1833. 


MrnouTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Dunnam? 
from Sunderland; Bishop Wearmouth; and Monk Wear- 
mouth; by the Earl of Uxsriper, from Worcester; by 
Viscount Lorton, from the Journeymen Shoemakers of 
London; by the Earl of Harrowsy, from Sandon; by 
the Earl of Kivnout, from Dunblane; by the Bishop of 
Bristot, from Chalbury; by the Earlof Rosesery, from 
Blewbury; by the Marquess of CHOLMONDELY, from 
Pont-y-pool, and Tremeirchion ; and by Viscount Met- 
BOURNE, from Broughton Place, Edinburgh, and from 
Ilminster,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.— 
By Lord Krn@, from two Parishes in Ireland, against the 
Adoption of Coercive Measures for that Country.—By 
the Earl of HArrowsy, from Sandon, for a Repeal of 
the Beer Act.—By Viscount MELBOURNE, from the Re- 
tailers of Beer in Bolton-le-Moors, to be put on a footing 
with the Licensed Victuallers; and from Penzance, for 
such an alteration inthe Election of the Municipal body 
as will give the Inhabitants a control over its proceedings. 


Court or Krine’s Bencu (IRELAND)]. 
The Marquess of Westmeath moved to 
enforce the Order of the House for 
certain Returns of Records, which he had 
moved for from the Court{of King’s Bench 
in Ireland, but which Returns had not yet 
been made. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he had 
a communication with the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench on 
the subject, and he found, that these Re- 
turns could not be made consistently with 
the public service. It appeared, that the 
Records in question were kept in a chest 
to which no one ever had access, except in 
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the presence of the Lord Chief Justice ; 
and to comply with the Motion of the 
noble Marquess would require five or six 
months of the Lord Chief Justice’s time. 
There were additional, and, in some re- 
spects, graver objections; and he had 
only waited to ascertain the exact nature 
of those objections in order to move the 
rescinding of the Order. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, he 
wanted the Returns in question, for the pur- 
pose of elucidating the conduct of an indi- 
vidual which individual happened to be the 
brother-in-law of the Lord Chief Justice. 
Serious inconveniences and denials of 
justice would be the result if Orders of 
that House, such as the present, were not 
complied with. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that he 
now heard, for the first time, that the noble 
Marquess wanted these Returns for the 
purpose of founding upon them a charge 
against an individual. Was it a fair, ora 
parliamentary course, to move for such 
Returns without stating at the time the 
object for which they were required? 
Would it not have been just had the 
noble Marquess named _ the individual, 
stating the charge which he intended to 
prefer against him, and called upon their 
Lordships to aid him in his object, by 
ordering the Returns in question? Of 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench in Ireland, he (the Lord 
Chancellor) knew nothing personally. But 
he knew his high character, and enter- 
tained for him the greatest respect; and 
he could not permit what had fallen from 
the noble Marquess to leave the slightest 
prejudice to remain on his mind respecting 
that learned and eminent Judge. 

The Marquess of Westmeath denied, 
that there was anything in what he had 
said which would bear the construction 
put upon it by the noble and learned 
Lord. He had no charge to bring against 
any one; but he wanted the documents 
for which he had moved, in order to lay 
them before his Majesty’s Government. 
Nor had he imputed any improper motive 
to the Lord Chief. Justice; but he 
knew the general bias of relationship, 
although he did not mean to say, that it 
had any effect in the present instance. 
However, he had no disposition to incon- 
venience ‘the learned Judge. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that he 
had just been informed that the individual 
to whom the noble Marquess alluded was 
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not, in the most remote degree, con+ 
nected with the Lord Chief Justice. It 
appeared from the noble Marquess’s last 
statement, that he moved for these papers, 
not for the use and information of their 
Lordships (the only legitimate ground), 
but to assist himself, individually, in 
bringing a matter before his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The noble Marquess needed 
not have come to the House for that ; 
he would have had what he required on 
applying to the usual offices, and paying 
what, until they were abolished by Act of 
Parliament, were the proper fees. It was 
not for the convenience of the Lord Chief 
Justice, that it was necessary to rescind 
the Order, but for the good of the public. 
On the contrary, he (the Lord Chancellor) 
was quite sure, that, if the Order were 
enforced, the Lord Chief Justice would 
pass five or six of the easiest months of his 
professional life ; for all he would have to 
do, would be to sit in a room during that 
period while a box was examined. But 
what would become of the business of the 
Court? 

The Marquess of Westmeath withdrew 
his Motion. 


Cozrcion 1N IreLanp.] The Earl 
of Roden wished to call their Lordships’ 
attention to a Petition which he had to 
present from an individual resident in the 
county of Wexford, relating to the state in 
which that county was now placed. He 
was happy to see a noble Viscount in his 
place, who, being a resident in that part 
of the country, could, upon his own know- 
ledge, speak to the facts, his own per- 
sonal experience having enabled him to 
corroborate them fully. He, perhaps, 
should not have said a word in presenting 
this petition, but for the reports which 
he had heard of their Lordships being 
charged elsewhere with what was called 
the indecent haste with which they had 
hurried through what was called the Irish 
Coercion Bill. After having heard such 
a charge, he felt it incumbent upon him, 
as one of those who supported the mea- 
sure, though generally differing from those 
with whom it originated, to bring. for- 
ward to the notice of the public any 
circumstances tending to prove the ne- 
cessity there was for affording protection 
to the law and to the reign of peace in Ire- 
land with as little delay as possible. He 
thought, and felt himself justified in 
saying, that any individual who held up 
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their Lordships’ House as not caring for the 
comfort and protection, or for the liberties 
of the people of Ireland, when it passed 
that Bill, must either make that assertion in 
ignorance, or from some sinister motives of 
their own; perhaps with a view to keep 
up agitation until they had passed an Act 
by which the Union would be virtually 
dissolved by the destruction of the Pro- 
testant religion and the Protestant Consti- 
tution in that country. The petitioner was 
a shopkeeper, residing at New Ross, in the 
county of Wexford,named William Strong- 
bowEverett. The petition stated the circum- 
stances under which he had taken a farm 
in that place, and went on to say, that, on 
the 12th of May last, he received a notice, 
threatening him with destruction if he did 
not compensate the former tenant of the 


and which he held. He defied the threat, 


and the consequence was, that, although 
his house was’ situated in a main street in 
a populous town, on the morning of the 
4th of June, it was surrounded and several 
shots fired into it, by which twenty-nine 
panes in the windows were broken, and the 
frames perforated with shots. After this, 
every one of the inhabitants refused to 
deal at his shop; and such was the in- 
timidation practised, that he was obliged 
to get the crew of the Pike sloop of war 
to cut and carry his harvest, no resident 
daring to assist him in the work. Shortly 
after that four of his horses were houghed, 
and other property belonging to him de- 
stroyed and injured. The petitioner further 
stated, that, being desirous of obtaining 
proper education for his daughter, he had 
sent her to the school of a Mrs. Browne, 
upon whom a notice was served, that if his 
daughter was not sent away, every person 
connected with the school should be mur- 
dered. She was sent home, and he was 
unable to get her education attended to, 
He had}at the time of writing the petition, 
two acres of potatoes in the ground, and 
was unable to get any one to dig them; 
and stacks of barley and other corn on his 
farm, which no person dared thrash, or 
hire him a horse and cart for their re- 
moval, Fearing that their Lordships might 
doubt the truth of his statement, he had 
made an affidavit of the facts, a copy of 
which was set forth in the petition. The 
noble Earl said, that this petition was the 
answer he gave to the charges against the 
Bill which their Lordships had passed. It 
was called coercive,-and it was coercive. 
it was intended to coerce the murderer 
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and the breaker of the laws, and to give 
protection to industry and peace, How- 
ever he might have differed from his Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon other points, and 
however he might differ from them again, 
he would maintain, that they had acted 
most wisely and most judiciously in bring- 
ing forward a measure which, he trusted, 
would not only go to lay hold of the poor 
and deluded violators of the public peace, 


‘but also those who had secretly and covertly 


urged them and goaded them on to the 
crime they had committed. He knew that 
the measure had met with the approbation 
of the respectable of all classes in Ireland, 
who were not content with the state of 
things as they now were, but desired to 
see protection to persons and property ; 
but by no class would it be more thank- 
fully received than by those farmers who 
were desirous to see the laws obeyed, and 
who were on that account living in a state 
of terror not to be conceived or described, 
which, indeed, made the law a dead letter, 
and turned the Constitution, from being a 
blessing, into a curse. He did hope that 
the Bill would be suffered to come back 
to their Lordships’ House pretty nearly as 
it left it; and that with the least possible 
delay it would be allowed to give that pro- 
tection to the King’s loyal subjects in 
Ireland to which they were so justly 
entitled. 

Viscount Clifden had it in his power to 
corroborate the general statement of the 
petitioner, as he knew him to have suffer- 
ed most cruelly from the persecutions 
which he described. He was sorry to say, 
however, that he knew of cases of much 
worse atrocity which had occurred upon 
his own estates. Some of his tenants had 
lived upon their farms for many years, and 
paid no rent whatever, when he forgave 
them all arrears and ejected them, He 
subsequently let the land to three other 
individuals; and about three months ago 
the villains, whose principle was, that no 
landlord should be allowed to change his 
tenant, whether he got rent or not, came to 
the houses of the three farmers and attempt- 
ed to break in. The first resisted, but they 
succeeded, and instantly shot the man 
dead and burned his crops. They then 
went to the second, where they could not 
force their way in, but they burned his 
crop and destroyed his cattle. The third 
was attacked, and it so alarmed him that 
he died of the fright. Thus, two of his 
tenants were murdered, and the other was 
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driven out of his farm. The course he 
had taken was to order that the land 
should not be let again, but left waste ; 
and so he would ever act, though his 
whole estate should be without a tenant. 
If every landlord did the same, he had no 
doubt the evil would soon be corrected, 
for these villains would be the first to feel 
the misery they had created for themselves, 
and that they had derived no advantage 
from their crimes but the savage gratifica- 
tion of committing murder. If the pre- 
sent state of things were to continue for 
ten years, though inflicting a grievous 
loss upon himself and his family, every 
acre of that land should remain waste 
until his tenants could be protected, and 
could hold the lands in safety. The state 
of the farmer in Ireland was one whole 
scene of terror. He was informed that in 
many places they never thought of lying 
down in their beds. He believed, that the 
“‘ voluntary tribute,” as it was called, was 
collected by terror; and that fellows 
stood at the chapel doors and compelled 
them to put in their shilling and half- 
crown voluntary contributions. He won- 
dered how men could be found to have 
the face, as he knew they did, to get up 
in the other House and declaim against 
the Bill, when they admitted in private 
that it was necessary. 
The Marquess of Westmeath denied, 
that distress had anything to do with the 
disturbances where they were worst, and 
believed them to originate in sheer wick- 
edness. In Dublin there was a standing 
Committee of mischief, which would never 
rest until put down by the strong hand, 
and the public mind would never until 
then be at liberty to adopt the truth. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 5, 1833. 


MrinuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Con- 
BETT, a List of the Names of all the Justices of the Peace 
in England, Wales, and Scotland.—On the Motion of Mr. 
C. Ross, various Accounts of the Receipt and Expendi- 
ture of his Majesty’s Navy. 

Election Committee. That on Petersfield reported that 
Joun SHaw LEFEVRE, Esq. was not duly elected, and 
that Hy.Ton Jo.irFE, Esq. was duly elected.—Return 
amended accordingly. 


Pertitions.] Lord Ashley rose to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
Labour of Children in Factories, of which 
he had given notice. 

Lord Althorp said, that considering the 
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state of the business of the House, he 
wished to suggest, that all other business 
should be postponed, that they might 
immediately proceed to the Adjourned 
Debate. 

Lord Ashley answered that he had no 
wish whatever to appear discourteous to 
the Government, but he trusted, that the 
House would consider the situation in 
which he was placed. 

The Speaker having announced the 
suggestion of Lord Althorp, 

Mr. Cobbeté said, he had several peti- 
tions to present against the coercive Bill 
for Ireland, and according to the pre- 
sent arrangements, that Bill would be 
passed before he could present these peti- 
tions. 

Mr. O’ Connell suggested, that on meet- 
ing on the next day to receive petitions, 
none should be presented but those which 
related to the Coercive Bill. 

Lord Althorp would make no objection 
to the suggestion on the understanding 
which had taken place last Session, that 
petitions should be presented, but no 
speeches made upon them. 

Mr. Warburton begged to call the 
attention of the House to the practice of 
Gentlemen putting down their names on 
the list fur their turn to present petitions. 
In the list there were duplicate names, 
and in some instances triple ones; if 
these Gentlemen, whenever their . turns 
came, according to the way the present 
list was made out, presented petitions, 
they would exclude other Members from 
that privilege, which had been the effect 
since the new arrangements had been 
made. The hon. Member submitted, that 
the better and more regular rule would be, 
that whenever a Gentleman presented a 
number of petitions, he should immediately 
strike his name out, and insert it again at 
the bottom of the list. By this means 
hon. Gentlemen would have ample op- 
portunity of presenting those petitions in- 
trusted to them. 

Mr. Wilks said, that during the days in 
which the new arrangement had been car- 
ried into effect, but sixty-four petitions 
had been disposed of. There were now 
above 300 names on the Speaker’s list, and 
proceeding as they had done, all the peti- 
tions now down on that list could not be 
presented in six weeks. 

Colonel Davies remarked, that such must 
be the consequence, if Members would 


not exercise a proper degree of discre- 
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tionary self-control, and refrain from 
speaking on the subject of every petition, 
when that subject must, in one shape or 
another, come before the House asa legiti- 
mate question for debate. If Gentlemen, 
on presenting petitions, would make long 
speeches, and by these speeches get up 
a debate, what could be expected, and 
what regulation could be adopted to coun- 
teract the evil? There had not been a 
petition presented upon which there had not 
been a long debate. He would, as an in- 
stance, call the attention of the House to 
what took place only on Friday last. The 
hon. member for Hull caused a long 
debate upon a petition for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and another 
upon the Emancipation of the Jews, which 
caused a long speech from the hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham. Mr. Cobbett was always 
speaking about the rights of the people; 
but if the time of the House were to be 
taken up by such unnecessary proceedings, 
there would be no other business done 
at all. The hon. Member hoped, that 
the hon. Member would, for the future 
refrain from making long speeches on the 
presentation of petitions, and preserve 
them till an opportunity occurred when 
the question they referred to should come 
before the House. There were now 320 
names on the Speaker’s List. They in- 
creased at the rate of forty, and diminished 
at that of seven per day ; and if they were 
to go on thus, he saw no end to their 
labours, nor any chance of all the petitions 
being presented. 

Mr. Rigby Wason was of opinion, that 
the petitions of the people, expressive of 
their sentiments, could never be heard or 
known in that House, unless Members 
would resolve not uselessly to express 
their own, but, to confine their observa- 
tions to some statement of fact, impugn- 
ing the petition, or defending it if im- 
pugned by others. 

Mr. Cobbett denied, that he had made 
speeches on Friday last. He had certainly 
made observations that were naturally 
suggested by the petitions then presented. 
He could suggest a remedy for the evil 
now complained of, and one that would 
satisfy the people. It was this, that 
all the petitions should be read at length, 
and Members make no speeches at all ; 
and that all which they thought fit to 
receive should be printed. The people 
wanted to hear their own sentiments— 
not those of the Members, This would 
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do away with the Select Committee, of 
which the people were properly jealous. 
If his suggestions were not adopted, he 
must continue to make speeches. 

Mr. Littleton thought some resolution 
should be passed, limiting the right of 
every hon. Member in speaking on the 
presentation of a petition to an exposition 
of the facts it stated. 

Mr. Robert Palmer thought it would 
not be possible strictly to adhere to that 

lan. 
; Mr. Littleton presented the Report of 
the Select Committee on Public Petitions. 

The Speaker observed, that as the House 
would meet early to-morrow, and he 
should be punctual, and as a great body 
of the Members had heard what had just 
passed, it would be in their power to show 
what might be done as to facilitating the 
business of the House in presenting peti- 
tions, That would be much better than 
the further discussion of the subject 
now. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Suppression oF DisturBANCEs (IRE- 
LAND)—ADJOURNED DeBate.] Mr. Le- 
JSroy moved the Orderof the Day for resum- 
ing the Adjourned Debate on the Suppres- 
sion of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. Hethen 
addressed the House in support of the 
measure. He would compress his observ- 
ations into the narrowest compass possible, 
but he must, in the first instance, advert 
to the attack which, on the preceding 
night, had been made upon the character 
of a learned Judge, who stood as high in 
the esteem of all men of worth and consi- 
deration in Ireland as it was possible for 
any man on the Bench. It had been said 
by the hon. member for Drogheda, from 
whom that attack proceeded, that the 
eminent person in question had sacrificed 
a principle for the sake of an antithesis ; 
and it was asserted, that he had done that 
at a time when he was engaged in the 
solemn duty of charging a Grand Jury. 
Were he (Mr. Lefroy) to sit silent, and 
listen to such a charge, he should be un- 
worthy of the acquaintance of that learned 
Judge, which he had had the happiness 
of enjoying now for nearly thirty years, 
the greater part of which he was on the 
Bench. He should also be unworthy of 
the place which he held in his profession, 
if he omitted to assure the House that the 
charge was altogether groundless. A more 
constitutional, humane, and upright Judge, 
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there did not exist. Neither did there 
live a man possessing a nicer or more 
delicate sense of honour, and few 
there were more distinguished than he 
was for all the attainments which impart a 
grace tosocial intercourse, or enhance the 
services of a high public functionary ? 
How far the hon. Member, who had made 
the attack might set a value on such qua- 
lities it was not for him to conjecture, but 
when the House was informed that the 
learned Judge referred to was the first to 
pronounce an opinion upon the question, 
how far passive resistance was an offence, 
they might find some clue to the spirit in 
which the charge was made. He should 
now more particularly apply himself to 
the Order of the Day, and he should set 
out with saying, that he could not enter- 
tain sucha question without the greatest re- 
luctance, and under nothing lessthan asense 
of the most urgent necessity. It was im- 
possible, indeed, that any hon. Member 
should not deplore the necessity for pass- 
ing such a measure, and tremble for the 
precedent about to be established ; but so 
persuaded was he of the absolute necessity 
for the present measure, that he could not 
do such violence to his conscience as to 
refuse his support to it, though, on all 
other subjects, he had been a determined 
opponent of Government. It was import- 
ant, that the Bill should be placed on 
distinct grounds of absolute necessity. It 
was important, that the evidence on which 
it rested should be beyond the possibility 
of suspicion. The grounds upon which 
it was justified were, the nature and ex- 
tent of crime in Ireland, and the ineffi- 
ciency of the ordinary laws to repress that 
crime. With respect to the extent of 
crime, little doubt could be entertained. 
It was clearly made out, that there existed 
at present, in Ireland, an extent of crime 
unparalleled in the history of even that 
country. With respect to the nature of 
the crime, an important distinction was 
observable between the present crimes, and 
those which existed at former periods. 
The existing confederacy had for its ob- 
ject not merely to commit offences, but to 
baffle and defeat the law for the punish- 
ment of crime. In the nature of that 
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conspiracy, he found a proof of the neces- 
sity of the present measure; for the Com- 
mon Law was calculated only to repress 
crimes of an open and known character, 
and could not reach such an evil as this. 
An argument against this measure was 
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attempted to be founded upon the fact, 
that the Judges, at some of the Assizes in 
Ireland, had declared that, in the parti- 
cular districts to which their attention had 
been directed, in the execution of their 
duties, crime had decreased; but this Bill 
did not proceed on the supposition, that 
the whole of Ireland was infected by 
crime, The preamble said, that in certain 
parts of Ireland a confederacy existed. 
against life, property, andlaw, and though 
it might be confined to particular districts 
—it had a direct tendency to demoralize 
the whole population. It might be useful 
to call the attention of the House to the 
number of commissions which had been 
issued in Ireland during the last year; 
and to compare the state of crime, at pre- 
sent, with what it was when the first of 
those Commissions was issued. The House 
would then be furnished with a criterion 
for judging whether the ordinary laws 
were sufficient for the repression of crime. 
The first Special Commission was opened 
at the Spring Assizes in 1832, Mr. Baron 
Smith presided; and his address to the 
Grand Jury had been described to the 
House by the right hon. member for Tam- 
worth. The result of that Commission 
was, that there were five persons convicted, 
capitally, whose punishment was com- 
muted to transportation; and twenty-six 
others were sentenced to transportation. 
Did that exercise of the power of the 
law restore peace and tranquillity to the 
country? In the course of two months 
afterwards, the Government issued another 
Special Commission, at which Chief Jus- 
tice Bushe presided; and in his addres 
to the Grand Jury, he stated, that a sys- 
tematical course of insurrectionary outrage 
prevailed; and that, within the short 
period of twomonths since the former Com- 
mission had ceased to exercise its powers, 
no less than 300 offences of every descrip- 
tion, from murder downwards, had been 
committed within the district assigned to 
it. The learned Judge added, that the | 
plunder of arms was indefatigably carried . 
on; that crops were laid waste, pasture 
lands ploughed up, witnesses intimidated ; 
Jurors ordered, on pain of death, not to 
discharge their duty; illegaloaths adminis- 
tered on compulsion ; and that vengeance 
was denounced against all who dared to 
resist the mandates of the conspirators. 
The right hon. Secretary for Ireland had 
been accused of giving an exagger- | 
ated picture of the condition of that . 
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country; but he had said nothing equal 
to the Representation made by the learned 
Chief Justice on that occasion. Did this 
second Commission have the effect of 
restoring peace and tranquillity? No; 
the country continued to progress in evil; 
and a third Special Commission was issued 
at the Summer Assizes in July, being the 
third Special Commission within the short 
space of five months! At these Assizes 
a remarkable case occurred. Some per- 
sons were put upon their trial for the 
murder of fourteen policemen, who were 
killed, in open day, in the presence of 
several thousand people. After two or 
three ineffectual attempts to procure con- 
victions, the Government was obliged to 
consent to the discharge of all the prison- 
ers; and those dreadful murders were 
unatoned. Did this conduct, on the part 
of the Jury and the Crown, produce a 
beneficial effect? Within one week, the 
murder of Mr. Marum took place in 
open day, in the presence of his workmen, 
From that period, until December 1832, 
the Returns proved, that the amount of 
crime was three-fold what it was in 
March preceding. How was it possible, 
then, to contend, that the ordinary opera- 
tion of the law was sufficient to repress 
crime in Ireland. What weight was there 
in the argument of the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary, that because, on 
a former occasion, three out of four Spe- 
cial Commissions succeeded in effecting 
the objects for which they were issued, 
they alone should be resorted to as a 
remedy on the present occasion? He con- 
tended, that there was something in the 
nature of the present conspiracy, which 
rendered the state of Ireland different 
from what it had ever been on any former 
occasion. On former occasions, Special 
Commissions had succeeded; they had 
now failed. Under these circumstances, 
something that went beyond the powers 
necessary to the ordinary administration 
of justice was required. When the Con- 
stitution was assailed by extraordinary 
conspiracies, he would resort to extraor- 
dinary measures, in order to preserve it. 
He had traced the progress of crime to 
December last. Had matters mended 
since? No; on the contrary, they had 
heard from the right hon. Secretary, and 
the noble Lord, the member for Notting- 
ham (Lord Duncannon), facts stated, 
which proved an enormous increase of 
crime down to the present moment, It 
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was true, that the hon. member for Drog- 
heda, informed the House, that, at some 
of the present Assizes, the Judges had 
congratulated the Grand Juries on the 
small amount of crime in the calendar; 
but that was at places removed from the 
scene of conspiracy. At the nearest point 
to this scene, it was stated, on the author- 
ity of the learned Judge, whose character 
he had this evening vindicated, that the 
tranquillity was temporary and fallacious. 
At Down, Mr. Baron Smith said, ‘ Its 
‘mock tranquillity seemed produced by 
‘the prostration of the law; the non-re- 
sistance of the well-disposed, and triumph- 
ant ascendant of vulgar and lawless 
power, which was only not in savage 
action, because it appeared already to 
have won the day. Thus, by a sort of 
practical paradox, the lightness of its 
calendar showed the state of your 
county to be alarming. I am aware, 
that it has, still more recently, and very 
suddenly, assumed the appearance of 
tranquillity of a somewhat different na- 
ture; but cana change so instantaneous 
be traced to causes justifying rational 
exultation? Can the latter calm be less 
treacherous or delusive than the first ¢ 
May it not have in part arisen from a 
certain completeness of organization—a 
perfection of seditious discipline, which 
can render implicit and prompt obe- 
dience to epistolary edicts, aided by 
universal and influential subsidiary efforts 
to enforce them? May not the arrival 
of a stipendiary Magistrate, the addi- 
tion to the police, nay, the speech and 
measures with which the Parliamentary 
Session has been opened, have contri- 
buted to produce a calm less triumph- 
ant, but more insidious, than the first ? 
A spirit that lurks, and merely waits its 
opportunity for effectual mischief is not 
laid. A quiet, originating in terror and 
in craft, would seem to have succeeded 
one which had its more insolent and 
haughty sourcein unencountered strength 
and successful intimidation. But even 
the former domineering and despotic still- 
ness, which has, with a suddenness so 
suspicious, given way to a different calm, 
was not uninterrupted. By oecasional 
outrages it evinced, that savage ferocity 
was but suspended, and these outrages 
were characterised by a system, and uni- 
formly pointed in a direction, which 
showed them to be results of consistent 
‘plans, and of a factious confederation, 
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‘ If individuals of the humbler class were 
‘ the chief objects of such aggression, yet 
‘I have learned, from something more 
‘authentic than mere rumour, that for 
‘ this the gentry were in some degree in- 
‘debted to their own precautions—that 
‘ their dwellings were, in too many in- 
* stances, transformed to redoubts, which 
‘ their garrisons would scarcely venture 
‘ to issue from unarmed. This is a state 
‘of things which cannot last. Either 
‘ thé law, or something stronger than the 
‘ law, must put it down, or it will pros- 
‘trate the fair fabric of our laws and 
‘ Constitution.’ The learned Baron added : 
‘ The stern code which is said to be im- 
‘ pending I have seen described as the 
‘enslavement of our country. If perma- 
‘ nently established, it would be truly so 
‘ described ; but, considered as a transient 
* system, it may, on the contrary, if duly 
‘ administered, be our liberation. It may 
‘ rescue from insecurity the now precari- 
‘ ous lives and properties of the loyal and 
‘ well-conducted. It may liberate from 
‘manacles, insult and aggression, the 
‘ fettered, the violated, and derided law. 
‘It may rescue a maniac multitude from 
‘ the destructive frenzy into which it has 
‘ been goaded. It may do so by an ap- 
‘ plication of indispensable and salutary 
‘ coercion.’ No wonder that these opinions 
had excited, in certain quarters, a desire 
to bring the learned judge who expressed 
them into disrepute with the House and 
the country; but the House would not be 
insensible of the value of such testimony ; 
to which may be added that of another 
learned Judge, of equally splendid talents 
and experience. Chief Justice Bushe 
stated, at one of the Special Commissions, 
that although he deprecated the idea of 
resorting to measures which went beyond 
the Constitution, as Jong as it was possible 
to avoid it, yet the time might come when 
it would be necessary to have recourse to 
such measures for the protection of the 
innocent, and as the only means of quelling 
the rebellion. Thus, the opinion of two 
of the ablest Judges in Ireland, founded 
on the facts before them, was in favour of 
the measure recommended by the Govern- 
ment. Testimony more worthy to be re- 
lied upon could not be obtained, and the 
House ought to be satisfied with it. He 
might add that his conviction of the neces- 
sity of the Bill was strengthened by what 
he had observed in Ireland during the 
last three or four months. The last 
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| murder of which he heard, before he left 
Ireland, arose out of a confederacy of the 
description to which he had before advert- 
ed; and was discovered in a most provi- 


dential manner. A farm, which had been 
occupied by several tenants for many 
years, without any rent being paid, was at 
length taken by a tenant, contrary to an 
insurrectionary notice. This man was 
waylaid—pursued into his house—and 
murdered in the presence of his family. 
The gun by which he was killed burst on 
being discharged, and shattered the finger 
of one of the murderers. This man went 
to a public dispensary to have ‘his hand 
dressed; and the nature of the wound 
having excited suspicion in the mind of 
the attendant-surgeon, he caused inquiry 
to be made, which led to the apprehension 
of the parties engaged in that murderous 
outrage. The extent of the evil must be 
admitted; the insufficiency of the ordinary 
law to check this evil was proved; yet 
hon. Gentlemen opposed the Bill, and 
stated that it was uncalled for. It had 
been said that this measure went far be- 
yond the recommendations contained in 
the Report of the Select Committee of 
last year on the state of Ireland. He ad- 
mitted that to be the case; but Gentle- 
men should recollect that the remedy pro- 
posed by that Committee was of a perma- 
nent character. It was one thing to make 
a permanent inroad on the Constitution ; 
and another merely to suspend, fora time, 
a portion of it. The Committee recom- 
mended a permanent change; and there- 
fore trenched as little as possible on the 
Constitution. At the end of July, when 
the Committee made its Report, Special 
Commissions had just been sent to the 
disturbed districts, and great hopes were 
entertained that they would put a stop to 
these disturbances—thesé hopes had been 
disappointed. The measures proposed 
by the Committee rested upon different 
grounds and reasons from those on which 
Parliament were now called on to legis- 
late. Since the time of making that Re- 
port, crime had increased in Ireland three 
or four fold. Six months had elapsed 
and the issue of the Commissions had 
shown that all the hopes then entertained 
were delusive. The expectation that these 
outrages would be'’stopped by the ordinary 
process of law, had been disappointed. 
The next objection to the Bill was, that 
the new tribunal was a military tribunal. 





But let him ask, who had led the opposi- 
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tion to this tribunal—and who had sup- 
ported that objection? . Why, the -hon. 
member for Dublin—who had put it out 
of the power of the Government to resort 


to any other tribunal. Had not the hon. 
and learned Member repeatedly told the 
House, that the Judges of the land had 
lost the public confidence? The hon. and 
learned Member particularly dwelt on that 
in the celebrated speech which he deliver- 
ed at the beginning of the Session. He 
was constantly stating that the Magistrates 
were the oppressors of the people, and 
were not fit instruments for the adminis- 
tration of the law. Since, therefore, he 
attacked the Judges—since he was con- 
stantly and systematically disparaging the 
ordinary tribunals of justice, the hon. and 
learned Member, and those who acted 
with him, ought not to complain that the 
Government had resorted to a new, though 
objectionable tribunal. The objections of 
the hon. and learned Member were at once 
met by reminding the House of the al- 
legations he had indulged in respecting 
all the ordinary tribunals. When he made 
these observations, he begged the House 
would not suppose, for one moment, that 
he concurred in the imputations thrown 
upon the Judges and magistrates of Ire- 
land. It was unnecessary to say one word 
in defence of their high character—it was 
needless for him to go into a vindication 
of those learned persons, or to enter upon 
the defence of the magistracy of Ireland, 
as it must be obvious that the vague and 
general charges that had been stated were 
utterly without foundation. He was not 
sorry that the Judges and Magistrates were 
to be delivered from the invidious duty of 
carrying the provisions of this Actintoeffect, 
particularly as much unfounded calumny 
and many imputations had been thrown 
upon the magistrates with respect to the 
Insurrection Act. He would gothe length 
of saying that a charge never had been 
brought home against the Magistrates for 
a mis-administration of tvat law. He 
thought it was greatly to be regretted that 
a good understanding did not prevail 
between the Magistrates and the Irish Go- 
vernment, and he hoped that this unfor- 
tunate state of things would shortly be put 
an end to. It was impossible that the 
state of Ireland ever could bear any ana- 
logy to the state of this happy country, 
unless a good understanding prevailed 
between the magistrates and the Govern- 
ment. It had unfortunately happened— 
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and in saying this he did not wish to im- 
pute any blame to the Magistrates, or to 
cast any imputations on the Government : 
that, for the last two or three years, the 
magistrates had been exposed to the 
grossest abuse, and no steps had been 
taken to vindicate them. He feared even 
that the conduct of Government, in neg- 
lecting to adopt strong measures to put a 
stop to the outrages which had so long 
prevailed, had led to a feeling of distrust 
and dissatisfaction on the part of the Ma- 
gistrates. He rejoiced that his Majesty’s 
Ministers had, at last, thought it necessary 
to put the law in force for the protection of 
the lives and property of the King’s peace- 
ful subjects, and he trusted that this would 
be followed by such measures as would 
tend to ensure future tranquillity. He was 
sure when Government zealously set to 
work to do this, that the Magistrates of 
Ireland would give any assistance to re- 
store that unhappy country to the state in 
which all who had its interest really at 
heart, must desire to see it. The next 
objection against this measure, to which 
he wished to advert was, that it was a 
perfectly useless Bill for the purpose of 
aiding the Administration of the law, as 
regarded that point upon which the great 
difficulty appeared now to exist in the 
dispensation of justice. It had been 
urged that this Bill would not supply 
witnesses; and it had been asked, how 
could proceedings be carried on before 
Courts-martial without witnesses any more 
than before the ordinary tribunals? It was 
perfectly true that witnesses were neces- 
sary in either case; but let him remind 
the House, that the failure of justice had 
more frequently arisen from witnesses 
being tampered with or intimidated, be- 
tween the arrest of the prisoner and the 
time of his trial, than from the difficulty 
of finding witnesses. Any one who had 
had any experience of the administration 
of the law in Ireland, was aware that it 
was difficult to secure the same testimony 
from the witness at the trial, as he had 
given in his deposition before the Magis- 
trate. It was by no means an uncommon 
practice in important cases to keep the 
witnesses in gaol, that they might neither 
be tampered with nor intimidated. But 
notwithstanding this precaution, repeated 
cases occurred of witnesses upon the trials, 
retracting every syllable of the information 
they had given when the prisoner was 
arrested. In such cases there could be 
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no-direct intimidation or tampering; but 
the witnesses were operated upon, in con- 
sequence of their friends and _ relatives, 
without the walls of the prison, being ex- 
posed to menaces. Notwithstanding care 
might be taken to prevent a witness being 
made acquainted with the threats to which 
his friends had been so exposed, his 
fears would operate upon him; or he 
might receive some intimation of the fact ; 
and he went back from his previous evi- 
dence. He had known many instances 
of undoubted offenders escaping punish- 
ment by such means. Of course, in cases 
where several weeks or months elapse 
between the arrest and the trial of an 
offender, opportunity was afforded of 
tampering with or intimidating witnesses. 
If, therefore,. the offenders were brought 
to trial soon after their arrest, this defect 
in the administration of justice would be 
obviated. It must be obvious, that in this 
respect the Bill would afford an advantage 
over the ordinary form of proceeding, as 
only a short time would intervene between 
the committal and trial. Another objec- 
tion urged against this Bill was, that it 
took away the right of petitioning. Those 
hon. Gentlemen who made that objection, 
must misunderstand, or be entirely igno- 
rant of the provisions of the measure, to 
give it that character. It would not pre- 
vent the exercise of the right of petition- 
ing, but it would prevent the assembling 
of large multitudes of people for the 
ostensible purpose of petitioning. It 
would not prevent individuals from draw- 
ing up petitions, which might be signed 
by any number of persons. It was ab- 
surd to call it a “‘gagging Bill;” as persons 
would still have opportunities of making 
their grievances known to the House, 
although they would be prevented from 
assembling in large numbers for that pur- 
pose. Another objection that had been 
urged was, that the Bill would afford fa- 
cilities to enforce the payment of tithes. 
Several hon. Members, on both sides of 
the House said nay—among them, one 
Member connected with the Government 
—that they would not give their support 
to this Bill if they thought that it was in 
any measure calculated to assist the col- 
lection of tithes. He thought that the right 
hon. Secretary had put the measure on its 
proper footing as regarded the collection 
of tithes. He admitted, that the noble 
Lord, from the observations which he 
made on this point, excited great distrust 
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in the minds of several hon. Members, 
who otherwise would have been disposed 
to give their support to this Bill. When 
he heard the noble Lord state. that it was 
to have no reference to the collection of 
tithes—that, in fact, it was not to be used 
to protect the clergy in the peaceable pos- 
session of their property—he hesitated 
whether or not he should support it. The 
right hon. Secretary, however, removed 
all objection when he observed that it was 
not intended that this measure should give 
the clergy an additional civil remedy to 
those already in existence for enforcing 
the payment of tithes; but that, if in the 
collection of tithes—or if, in the collection 
of rent, outrages were committed coming 
within the principle of the Bill, the per- 
sons so offending would undoubtedly be 
liable to punishment, under its provisions, 
in the same manner as if they had offend- 
ed against the law upon other occasions. 
He was perfectly satisfied with this ex- 
planation, but anything short of that 
would have given rise to great discontent. 
He regretted that a doubt should remain 
upon the subject after the explicit state- 
ment of the right hon. Secretary, He had 
fairly answered some of the objections 
urged against this Bill; but before he sat 
down he would advert to the observation 
made respecting English ingratitude and 
Irish grievances. It was said, that it was 
the deepest possible ingratitude, on the 
part of the people of England, to support 
such a measure, considering the coun- 
tenance and assistance which they received 
from those who called themselves the “ Irish 
Members,” in passing the Reform Bill. 
He would venture to say, that, however 
much the people of England were excited 
in favour of Reform, if they had been ap- 
prized of the price at which the Irish 
Members expected to be paid for their 
support of that measure, they would rather 
have abandoned the Reform Bill altogether 
than have paid it. If the people of Eng- 
land had known that a license for agita< 
tion and immunity for outrage were the 
compensations they were expected to pay, 
they would have dispensed with the as- 
sistance of the Irish Members, as they 
had too much regard to national liberty to 
be parties to any such bargain. But they 
had been told that Ireland, had many 
grievances to complain of, which ought 
to be redressed before measures of coercion 
were resorted to. It had been observed, 
that Ireland had been misgoverned - for 
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centuries. He admitted that Ireland had 
been misgoverned; but he did not agree 
in the view taken of the subject by 
those who made the charge. In fact, 
the charge of misgovernment made by 
those persons, was, after all, mere cant. 
The charge was not preferred for the pur- 
pose of casting an imputation on this 
Government or that. It was made against 
all English Governments indiscriminately, 
and was preferred with a view of bringing 
English rule and authority into contempt. 
It was remarkable that the men who cast 
the imputation were those who had always 
been in the habit of misleading the people 
of Ireland, and exciting them by agitation 
to crime and blood. There had been at 
different times, at least of late years, some 
political nostrum which became the fashion 
of the day for keeping Ireland quite. The 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill was long con- 
sidered as the remedy. The House was 
told over and over again, if you do but 
pass that bill, Ireland will be in a state of 
perfect peace and tranquillity. Well, that 
measure was tried, and what became of 
the promises—the plighted faith of those 
who sought for it—the hopes of its early 
friends and its late converts?+ All flung 
to the winds, and the state of Ireland, so 
far from becoming more tranquil, had been 
progressing in evil ever since. An in- 
genious solution had been attempted. It 
was said the measure had been delayed 
too long ; but let it be recollected that the 
English Roman Catholics obtained eman- 
cipation at the same time-—the English 
dissenters also were relieved from their 
disabilities at no earlier period—and how 
came it to pass that they had not sepa- 
rated themselves from their fellow-subjects, 
and commenced mourning over by-gone 
grievances, or raking up the ashes of ex- 
tinguished oppression? The truth was, 
that there was a party in Ireland whose 
object was not merely a redress of griev- 
ances, fancied or real, but whose object 
was the separation of the two countries ; 
and while that spirit prevailed in Ireland, 
encouraged asit was by spiritual agitators, 
who had mixed with the political agita- 
tors, that country never could have rest. 
Part of the system adopted by these se- 
paratists, and which they advocated as a 
means to an end, was the destruction of 
the Church Establishment—that Estab- 
lishment which was the great key-stone of 
the arch which connected the two coun- 
tries. The present was not the first time 
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that similar means were recommended to 
procure a similar result. In proof of this, 
he (Mr. Lefroy) would refer the House to 
the memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 
He states that, “ As to royalty and aristo- 
cracy, they were both odious in Ireland, to 
that degree that I apprehended much more 
a general massacre of the gentry and a 
distribution of the entire of their property, 
than the establishment of any form of 
government that would perpetuate their 
influence.” Again he says, that ‘ the 
influence of England was the radical vice 
of our government, and that Ireland would 
never be either free, prosperous, or happy, 
until she was independent, and that in- 
dependence was unattained whilst the 
connexion with England existed.” Again 
he says, ‘‘ the universal question through- 
out the country is, where do we begin ? 
Dowerefuse hearth-money or tithes first ?”” 
Wolfe Tone and his confederates were 
defeated in that attempt. The attack on 
tithes lay over until after the Relief Bill, and 
was not revived until revived in conjunc- 
tion with the Repeal question. We find, 
contemporaneously with that agitation, a 
work published by Dr. Doyle, in which 
he states that the people of Ireland never 
acquiesced in the payment of tithes, and 
that he hoped to see the whole nation 
joined in one confederacy for the extinction 
of tithes—and in which he expressed the 
hope that their hatred of tithes would be as 
lasting as their love of justice. When we 
find such recommendations acted upon, 
in conjunction with a cry for a Repeal of 
the Union, is it not too obvious as in the 
days of Tone, that the extinction of 
tithes is set forward as a means to an end, 
and is now again resumed as a means to 
the same end? He would, therefore, warn 
Gentlemen how they gave way to the cry 
for the abolition of tithes—their doing so 
would be sure to extinguish that which 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland declared 
to be the bond of connexion between the two 
countries, namely, the Established Church, 
He could not but hear with regret, the 
hon. member for St. Albans, (Mr. Warde) 
promiselast night, thatifthe hon. and learn- 
ed member for Dublin would lay aside his 
phantom of the Repeal of the Union, that 
he would yield to him the Established 
Church, the extinction of tithes, or any 
thing else he might think beneficial for his 
country. He would say, with great re- 
spect for that hon. Member, that he had 
better get rid of his own phantom, for the 
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connexion of the countries could not out- 
live the extinction of the Established 
Church. That the tithes had not been 
the cause of the crimes which now disgrace 
Treland must be apparent, from the fact 
that the disturbances commenced in 
parishes where the Tithe-composition Act 
was in force, and where the acreable 
charge did not exceed Is. ld. per acre. 
Mr. Costello, in his evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Lords, dis- 
tinctly proved, that the persons who were 
tried at Kilkenny were well able to pay 
their tithes, but refused to do so in pur- 
suance of the confederacy entered into to 
prevent them. Having stated the grounds 
upon which he felt bound to support the 
measure, and having answered some of the 
objections urged against the Bill, he should 
conclude with this one observation, name- 
ly—that if his Majesty’s Government had 
thought it necessary to introduce the 
measure, and had not introduced it, they 
would not have done their duty to their 
Sovereign or the State, but having made 
up their minds. to the necessity of the 
measure, they would be wanting in duty 
to themselves and to the country if they 
allowed it to be frittered away. 

Mr. Ruthvend said, thatseeing thestate of 
impatience in which the House was, he 
would not address them at any extra- 
ordinary length. He must complain, 
however, of the manner in which a mea- 
surefof such importance to Ireland was 
hurried through the House. He admitted 
the outrages committed by the Whitefeet, 
but thought that it was not by totally 
annihilating the Constitution, they should 
endeavour to repress those injuries. He 
complained of the manner in’ which 
the Irish Magistrates performed their 
duties, and attributed many of the evils of 
which the people had to complain to that 
cause. As an instance of their neglect 
of duty, he stated that, out of 9,000 
persons committed for trial-in one year 
in Ireland, only 5,000 had been convicted ; 
and he would ask the House, if Magis- 
trates could be said to do their duty who 
committed 4,000 innocent personsto prison, 
He must condemn the speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, for the 
greater part of it had nothing to do with 
the question before the House. He 
contended that it was monstrous to think 
of afflicting Ireland with so tyrannical a 
measure as that before the House. What 
were the statements that had been made? 
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They were drawn from interested sources, 
But let the House refer to the convictions 
for the last seven years, and they would 
find that they had not materially increased. 
He admitted that there had been some 
dreadful cases quoted, but, again, the 
information was drawn from polluted 
sources. There was the case of Mr. Hous- 
ton. It was true that that gentleman was 
murdered; but it was also true that the 
tale was told to the Government by those 
who had no right to make any such com- 
munication, and ought to be ashamed of 
having done so. But were there no cases 
to be quoted on the other side? Oh, yes, 
many. The hon. Member then stated a 
number of circumstances tending to show 
the oppression of the clergy. He called 
the attention of the House to the case of 
a widow, who had, he said, been barbar- 
ously used by a clergyman named Dwyer. 
There had been a distraint on the widow’s 
property for tithes: and after a time there 
was a second, and then the poor woman, 
under advice, attempted to protect herself, 
and adopted legal proceedings against her 
persecutor. He would read to the House 
a conversation between this widow and 
the clergyman, and to it he begged the 
attention of the House. If hon. Members 
would not hear him, he would move the 
adjournment. —[Go on, go on]. Mr. 
Dwyer met the widow, and he said, [The 
hon. Member here used words which are 
unfit for publication, and which excited a 
general expression of disgust in the House. ] 
Mr. Dwyer afterwards sent for the widow 
and the bailiff, and when she went to the 
place appointed, Colonel Dwyer, the 
brother of the clergyman, and a Magistrate, 
and a'Mr. Lambert, an agent, were present. 
The bailiff was thrown into a room, and 
the widow was shamefully treated. Mr. 
Dwyer said to her {The words employed 
by the hon. Member were again such as 
cannot be repeated. ]— 

Colonel Perceval rose to order. He 
could not sit silent and hear a most re- 
spectable clergyman so spoken of. He 
had had the honour of Mr. Dwyer’s intimate 
acquaintance for twenty years, and he 
knew him to be a most respectable Gen- 
tleman. He was surprised that the hon. 
Gentleman would bring forward charges 
against a clergyman couched in such gross 
language, in that informal manner. He 
(Colonel Perceval) thought, if the charges 
were founded in truth, it would have been 
more regular to inform the House before 
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he made them. At all events, he was sure 
that it.could be no gratification to hear 
such gross language as that read by the 
hon. Member. He did not know whether 
he was right in thus calling the hon. Mem- 
ber to order, but he conceived that it 
would be more agreeable to the House if 
he did not go further with it in that de- 
sultory manner. 

Mr. Ruthven said, he had no wish to 
be disorderly.. He had ventured upon no 
tirsde. He had merely stated facts, and 
he had a perfect right to do so without 
giving any notice to any party. Nor 
would he be led from his course. The 
reverend gentleman said to the poor widow, 
“ You”— 

The Speaker rose and said, that though 
the hon. Member was only stating facts, 
yet in stating facts, it was always necessary 
to use parliamentary language. No lan- 
guage could be orderly in a quotation 
which would be disorderly if spoken. The 
passage read by the hon. Member was 
certainly of that nature, and, therefore, 
he must request the hon. Member not to 
read any more of the offensive passages. 

Mr. Ruthven would not say one word 
more upon the subject which could be 
considered out of order. He did not 
think, however, that it was disorderly to 
state that Mr. Dwyer, the clergyman, was 
fined 101. by the Assistant-Barrister for 
his conduct to the widow. He believed 
that Special Commissions would have all 
the good effects anticipated from this 
Bill. They had been found to answer 
formerly in Clare and Galway, which 
counties were reduced by them to q state 
of perfect tranquillity. And the Judges 
who had been on those Commissions were 
fully of opinion that they had the effect of 
tranquillizing the country. He was of 
opinion that this measure would drive Ire- 
land to resist to the death. He was not 
one of those who wished for the Repeal of 
the Union without discussion. He wished to 
have it calmly argued, and to decide ac- 
cording to the issue of that argument. 
Ireland asked only for justice—for nothing 
beyond the advantages which were held 
out to her in the Union. Hitherto this 
justice had been withheld; he implored 
the House no longer to delay it; for as 
Baron Smith had said in his charge to the 
Jury—there was a point beyond which re- 
sistance would becomeaduty. There was 
a great outcry about the Unions in Ire- 
land: the honourable House seemed to 
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forget that there were Unions in England, 
and the member for Birmingham could tell 
them what sort of Unions these were. 
His Majesty’s Ministers, too, well knew 
what these Unions were. For it was these 
Unions alone which had kept them in 
office, and carried the Reform Bill. Yes; 
when the Ministers began to be aware of 
certain little tremulous flutterings in their 
hearts ‘as to whether they should be able 
to remain in office, and as to what was to 
be done, then it was that they had been 
triumphantly carried through every diffi- 
culty by the people—by the Political 
Unions of England, [‘ No, no!” from the 
Ministerial Benches.| Hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side were now very loud 
in their vociferations of no, no!—they had 
changed their note lately; there was a 
motion for the suppression of these Po- 
litical Unions, set down in the list for the 
6th of May. But would this Motion ever 
be brought forward? No. There was 
another Motion set down for the same 
day, for the Abolition of Sinecures. How 
would those hon. Members vote on this 
question? He would not at present go 
through his objections to the different pro- 
visions of the Bill. With regard to the 
powers which were proposed to be given 
to the Courts-martial, he desired to say a 
few words. Great merit was assumed by 
the framers of the Bill for not arming those 
tribunals with the punishment of flogging ; 
but had they prohibited them from other 
tortures of the same character? He re- 
membered a case in which a Court-martial 
ordered a culprit to be punished with 
*‘ bitting,” or, in other words, making the 
unfortunate man wear a horse’s bridle for 
so many hours. This case of tyranny oc- 
curred in the regiment of Sir Watkins 
Wynn. 

Sir Watkins Wynn started up, and 
amidst uproar and laughter, denied, as 
we understood, that his regiment had ever 
been in Ireland. 

Mr. Ruthven: Yes, it was; I saw it; 
it was in the county of Down. I can bring 
the most incontestible evidence of the truth 
of what I say. 

The Speaker suggested that as the hon. 
Baronet whose name had been mentioned 
had so unhesitatingly denied the circum- 
stance, it would be more in order in Mr. 
Ruthven not to persevere. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that he had indis- 
putable proof of the correctness of his 
statements. 
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The Speaker said, that he was sure no 
Gentleman in the House but would see 
that the manner, the topic, and the perse- 
verance of the hon. Member were all dis- 
orderly, 

Mr. Ruthven apologised. He had not 
conceived that the endeavour to sub- 
stantiate statements was disorderly. What 
he had said with respect to personal observ- 
ation referred to the presence of Sir W. 
Wynn’s regiment in Ireland, not to the 
affair of the bridle. However, without 
mentioning names, he would say, that this 
dreadful punishment, worse than any other, 
could be proved. He did not say, that 
such a case had occurred in England ; but 
he could fully prove it had occurred in 
Ireland—though he had forgotten, nothing 
could be too bad for the rebel Irish. He 
begged leave to cite an opinion expressed 
by Mr. Stanley in 1824, in which he him- 
self (Mr. Ruthven) fully concurred, nor 
could conceive how an alteration of opinion 
had been brought about in that right hon. 
Secretary, and other Gentlemen on that 
side of the House. The opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the period men- 
tioned, was “that the worst affliction 
under which Ireland laboured, was the 
entire ignorance of those who legislated 
for her, of the real evils she was suffering 
under.” It was, therefore, incumbent 
upon Ireland to let these evils be fully 
known to those legislators. But the real 
question before the House was not a mere 
question about Ireland, but a question of 
English liberty—of the British Constitu- 
tion—of general reform; it was to see 
whether the present Reform Ministry were 
to tyrannize worse than any Tory Ministry 
had ever done. Including police and the 
military, in 145 barracks and twenty forts 
nearly 30,000 men were found necessary 
to keep the peace but very indifferently in 
Ireland. This force had been found in- 
efficient for its object by the Government 
but notwithstanding the enormous expense 
of this great body of troops, and the con- 
stabulary force already in existence in Ire- 
land, the English people were to be called 
upon to raise additional taxes to support 
a further importation of soldiery into that 
country. Certainly the Irish ought to be 
very grateful to the English for distributing 
their guineas so liberally amongst them ; 
never were they more in request there. He 
would not detain the House much longer. 
He would only quote some passages from 
a speech of Lord Althorp’s in 1824, to 
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show how that noble Lord had been spoilt 
by the company he had got into; for in 
his (Mr. Ruthven’s) opinion never had any 
man set out with a more kind and benevo- 
lent feeling towards Ireland; and he had 
the highest respect for that noble Lord’s 
character. The paragraphs stated the 
opinion of the noble Lord, ‘ that the 
‘mischief was, that while the evils of the 
‘Union were clear and undoubted, the 
‘advantages were entirely dependent upon 
‘the good sense and good feeling of the 
‘ Administration.” He would call upon 
that noble Lord, if he had not changed 
this opinion, to show the excellence of the 
present Administration by the extent of 
the advantages it would bestow upon Iré- 
land. The noble Lord on that occasion 
had also alluded to the enormous expense 
incurred by the machinery of the Insurrec- 
tion Acts and the Commissions in Ireland, 
and had declared his opinion ‘that there 
‘was.such a contamination in arbitrary 
‘ measures—that if they were enforced in 
‘one part of the State, they would have an 
‘equal influence over the other portion.’ 
Let the noble Lord bear this in mind, 
and not act in direct opposition to these 
his declared opinions. 

Lord Acheson said, that as an Irishman 
he could not but deeply lament the 
necessity which existed for such a measure 
as that before the House ; for he admitted 
that stern necessity alone could justify it. 
It was not, he assured the House, without 
serious consideration that he had made 
up his mind as to the vote he should give 
on this occasion. He had done all that 
he could to see if he could conscientiously 
oppose it, but the more he reflected on it 
the more convinced was he that it was 
necessary, not merely to restore tranquillity 
but forthe security of person and property 
in Ireland. He regretted the necessity he 
was under of supporting it, and the more 
so as he was aware that an hon. friend of 
his, the hon. member for Armagh, had 
yesterday presented a petition from that 
town against it. The petition was signed 
by many of his (Lord Acheson’s) warmest 
friends. This he lamented, for he was 
sure they had been misled on the subject 
by the want of accurate information as to 
its nature and object. But, be that as it 
might, the question was one of too great 
importance for him to allow himself to be 
influenced on it by any interested con- 
siderations. He was sorry he was not 
present when the petition was presented, 
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as he understood that, in answer to the 
remark of an hon. friend of his, that it 
had recently been necessary to increase 
the constabulary force in that part of the 
country, it was stated by the hon. member 
for Drogheda that that increase had been 
caused by apprehended disturbances, in 
consequence of the introduction of this 
Bill. He did not know where the hon. 
Member had his information, but he would 
advise him to tell his correspondent to give 
him a little more correct information in 
future. He could state that no disturbances 
had taken place, or were expected, in con- 
sequence of the introduction of this Bill, 
—that, on the contrary, it was anxiously 
looked for by the great mass of the people 
of property and intelligence in that part 
of the country. It had been said, that the 
amendment proposed by the right hon. 
member for Lambeth was useless. He 
admitted that it was so for any good 
purpose, but there were objects for which, 
no doubt, in the opinions of some, it was 
considered useful. It might be considered 
useful to wait, in order to see what might 
be the effect of delusive influence exercised 
amongst the people of England with respect 
to the Bill. It might be also desirable, by 
some, to wait to see the effect which the 
approaching Assizes might produce; but 
he thought that the Bill should not depend 
upon that result, whatever it might be. 
In the late charge of Sir William Smith 
to the Grand Jury of the county of Louth 
that learned Judge had truly said, that the 
sort of mock tranquillity which they saw 
around them might be owing-to the pros- 
tration of the law, and to the feeling that 
one party had triumphed over it. Tempo- 
rary tranquillity would be to him by no 
means an assurance of permanent tran- 
quillity. With the learned Judge he had 
just referred to he held the somewhat 
paradoxical opinion, as it might seem, 
that the lightness of the calendar would 
be a proof of the very dangerous state 
of the country. The sudden absence of 
crime he should be inclined to attribute 
to an awful perfection in the system of 
combined disorganization. He wished to 
say a few words, for the purpose of effacing 
an impression which appeared to exist; 
that the operations of this Bill would ex- 
tend indiscriminately to the whole of Ire- 
land. This was most erroneous. Had 
this been the case—had the operation of 
the Bill tended to implicate the innocent 
in the punishment of the guilty—it should 
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never have had his support; but his firm 
opposition. On the contrary, it would 
tend to relieve the many who now laboured 
under that worst of slavery—the slavery 
of intimidation—from their bonds, and 
would restore them to the full anjoyment 
of the benefits of the Constitution; and 
this was his reason for supporting it. Some 
of the hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, indeed, had appeared to 
arrogate to themselves the representation 
of all lreland. He could tell them that 
their opinions were by no means those of 
all Ireland. The present measure was, he 
admitted, arbitrary and tyrannical; but 
he wished to ask what tyrranny could 
equal that of prescribing the opinions and 
conduct of other men, of making loyal 
men disloyal, and of forcing them, for 
their own security, to violate those laws 
which, in their hearts, they were disposed 
to respect and obey? He supported the 
Bill because he was not disposed to give 
protection to the guilty, to encourage those 
who violated the laws, and acted cruelly 
and tyrannically towards other men, and ° 
because he was anxious to protect those 
who were loyal, peaceable, and obedient. 
He did not approve of all the details of 
the Bill, but he would not then state his 
objections. He would only say, that 
though he did not think so badly of 
Courts-martial as many people, yet, as 
there was a prejudice against them, he 
should wish the clause establishing those 
courts not to be adopted. He did not 
wish to render the measure unnecessarily 
severe. If any substitute for those courts 
could be found, he should be glad to 
support it ; but if no such substitute were 
proposed, he should feel himself bound, 
however reluctantly, to give his support 
even to that part of the Bill. However 
the Bill itself would not remedy the 
grievances of Ireland; and he hoped that 
the Ministers would persevere in that 
course of remedying the grievances of that 
country upon which theyhad entered. Agi- 
tation, it should be remembered, was the 
effect, not the cause, of many of the evils 
of Ireland; and he wished to see the causes 
of agitation removed. The people laboured 
under too many grievances to be at rest; 
and Ireland, until the causes of agitation 
were removed, never would be tranquil. 
Sir Charles Coote rose, out of a sense 
of duty to his country and constituents, 
to defend the Magistrates and the Gentry 
of Queen’s County, from the attacks which 
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had been made on them. He could take 
upon him to say, that those Magistrates 
had done their duty. Thirty-seven of 
them, with the rest of the gentry, had 
come forward, and agreed to resolutions 
for an armed association for the protec- 
tion of the peace; but their efforts were 
vain, because they could not persuade the 
farmers to join them. The gentry, there- 
fore, were not to blame for the state of 
the Queen’s County. He must admit, that 
some attempts had been made to intimi- 
date Jurors, and he would tell the House 
of one case. A man who served on a Jury 
in 1829, had then employed some mowers 
to cut down his grass, but they refused to 
do it; others refused; he could not get 
it cut, and there it remained on the ground 
till October. His horse fell into a drain, 
and he could not get a labourer to assist 
him to get the animal out, which remained 
there and died. He had been a member 
of the Committee which sat last year to 
inquire into the state of Queen’s County. 
He had attended every sitting of the Com- 
mittee, and approved of its Report. He 
knew that the Special Commission had 
done good, and that subsequent to that, 
the condition of the county was improved, 
and therefore he approved of that part of 
the Report. But three weeks after his 
return to his own county, while he was on 
a visit to his brother, a gentleman of the 
name of Anderson was dogged and fired 
at as he was getting over a style. He 
was shot through the lungs. He was 
then attacked with swords, and cut and 


hacked, and kicked, and much disfigured. | 


He was almost cut to pieces, and the only 
question he asked, when he expected to 
die, the only thing he wished to know 
was, how he had given any offence. Three 
days afterwards, another man was shot. 
Nobody could go abroad without arms, 
and those gentlemen who kept up large 
establishments took their servants and 
their arms with them, even to Church, to 
protect them. This was the state of the 
county soon after the Parliament was pro- 
rogued. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin said, some few nights ago, 
that Queen’s County was now tranquil. 
He wished it was, but he had letters in his 
pocket which contradicted that assertion. 
One was from a Magistrate who resided 
in a well-peopled part of the county, where 
the inhabitants had more employment 
than in anyother partof it, and less excuse, 
therefore, for committing outrages and 
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crimes. He wrote : ‘ Crime has increased 
‘much since your departure from the 
‘county, particularly in this neighbour- 
“hood. On Tuesday last, four armed 
‘men came to a quarry in this demesne, 
‘where I had six men at work; they 
‘placed them on their knees, and with 
‘ pistols to their breasts, swore them not 
‘ to work at the slate-houses, which they 
‘ said they understood I was building for 
‘ Protestant tenants. They then proceed- 
‘ed to the houses of several of my 
‘ labourers and tenants, and beat some of 
‘them most severely, giving them similar 
‘ orders not to work. This occurred be- 
‘ tween the hours of four and five o’clock; 
‘ but such is the state of intimidation, no 
‘ person would venture to inform me what 
“ was going forward, and the men in the 
‘quarry, although within sight of the 
‘ house, would not venture to disobey the 
‘order they got to remain in it for an 
‘hour after the departure of the party. 
‘Since these outrages, the stone-cutters 
‘ I had employed, have received threaten- 
‘ing letters, ordering them to work for 
‘me no longer, and I cannot now get a 
‘ mason who will venture into my employ- 
* ment, so must send to Dublin, or some 
‘distance, to procure them, and at this 
‘ moment I am obliged to keep six armed 
‘men to protect by day—and to have 
‘constant patrols of police by night— 
‘those labourers who have not yet 
‘been threatened, and who continue to 
‘work for me. Had I dispossessed 
‘tenants from this land, on which I 
‘am building comfortable slated houses, 
‘T should not be surprised at what has 
‘ occurred; but the land has been part of 
‘this demesne, and -in possession of the 
‘ proprietors of this estate for the last 
‘ seventy years. You are aware of the 
‘number of resident landlords in this 
‘ neighbourhood, and the very large num- 
‘ ber of labourers employed by them, and 
‘its former quiet and peaceable state. 
‘ But things are now sadly changed, and 
‘no gentleman ventures to remain un- 
‘ armed by day or night. I had yesterday 
‘ to investigate six cases of outrages com- 
‘mitted on Sunday in the noon-day by 
‘armed parties, but it is useless to look 
‘ for information, intimidation is so ge- 
‘neral.’? Under these circumstances, con- 
tinued the hon. Member, he felt happy to 
give his support to the Bill. The Com- 
mittee he had alluded to, had recom- 
mended a less severe measure; and if 
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that recommendation had then: been acted 
upon, it might have been sufficient. But 
the country was now placed under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and different mea- 
sures were necessary. Since then, the 
Volunteers had been formed. Some hon. 
Members had been returned, he believed, 
by agitation; and they might find it ne- 
cessary to keep agitation alive. Wishing, 
for his part, to live in Ireland, but wishing 
to live in safety, and to enjoy his property 
in security, and knowing, that security, 
both of property and life, depended on 
passing the Bill, he should give it his 
support. 

Mr. Daunt did not mean to detain the 
House long; but his duty to his country 
and his constituents would not permit him 
to suffer that atrocious Bill to pass with- 
out protesting against it. Ministers, he 
declared, had made out no case against 
Ireland to justify putting her out of the 
pale of the Constitution. They had, in- 
deed, strung together a long list of out- 
rages—they had weaved them into some- 
thing like a combination, and they said, 
let us have Martial-law to put them down. 
They had raked together all the Newgate 
Calendars of Ireland, and by them they 
thought to frighten the House of Com- 
mons into suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act. The right hon. Secretary might as 
well have read the Gaol Deliveries and 
Police Reports and Records of the Old 
Bailey, and have proposed to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and establish Mar- 
tial-law in England. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had recited a ballad most pathetic- 
ally to influence the passions of the 
House: to have made the thing complete, 
instead of reciting it, he should have sung 
it. The right hon. Baronet, too, had 
horrified the House by the detail of a 
murder which took place fourteen years 
ago; but that showed what great diffi- 
culties they met with in justifying this 
atrocious Bill, when they were obliged to 
ransack the records of crime fourteen 
years back. If they were fond of looking 
back to find pretexts for cruel laws, might 
they not find them in English history ? 
The right hon. Baronet had only to carry 
back his researches, and he might find a 
justification for applying Martial-law to 
England in the murder of Thomas a 
Becket. He did not know what Ministers 
wanted ; but if they had sought to devise 
a plan to put down anti-tithe agitation, 
they could not have found a better than 
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this Bill. The tithes were the evil of Ire- 
land. He put it tothe English Gentle- 
men to make the case of Ireland their 
own. If it were, would not excitement 
prevail in England? How would they 
like that a Roman Catholic priesthood 
should lord it over England? How would 
they like to pay tithes to such a priest- 
hood? He put it to them, honestly 
and sincerely, to answer honestly and 
sincerely, and on a plain principle of jus- 
tice. They would, he believed, refuse, and 
justly refuse, because, where no value is 
given, nothing ought to be paid. There 
was another circumstance to which he 
would allude, which had been already 
alluded to by the noble Lord, the member 
for Donegal—that was, that much of the 
agitation concerning tithes was caused by 
the promise of the right hon. Secretary, 
that tithes should be extinguished. The 
right hon. Secretary was no doubt sick of 
that promise, he had been reminded so 
often of it—nevertheless he would take 
care to remind him of it till it was fulfilled. 
Rather than vote for that Bill, he would 
lay that head [touching his head] .upon 
theblock—[Laughter]. They might laugh. 
That laughter showed him that Ireland 
could not look for sympathy in that 
House. There was one feature in the Bill 
which demanded their best attention. He 
alluded to the taking away of the right-of 
petitioning Parliament, except by permis- 
sion of the Viceroy. The learned member 
for the University of Dublin told the 
House that this was not its tendency, be- 
cause, though the people were prohibited 
from meeting to petition, they still could 
petition individually. Thus, if the hon. 
Member’s numerous constituency, consist- 
ing of 4,000 or 5,000, felt interested on 
any public question, and wished to peti- 
tion the Legislature through the medium 
of the hon. Member, instead of one peti- 
tion signed by 4,000 or 5,000 individuals, 
he would have 4,000 or 5,000 petitions to 
present, unless they were hawked from 
door to door for signatures, which would 
scarcely diminish the inconvenience. He 
contended that this clause amounted totak- 
ing away therightto petition, from the prac- 
tical obstacles it created. It taught Ireland 
auseful lesson. Last Session, the right hon. 
Secretary said, he would read Ireland a 
lesson: this was not strange; it was the 
period for giving lessons, for the school- 
master was abroad ; but who ever expect- 
ed to see him start up in the shape of the 
I 
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righthon. Secretary ? Thelesson taught Ire- 
land was, that since she was not to petition 
that House, it was not to that House she 
must look for legislation—it was not from 
that House she must hope for sympathy. 
It was deaf to her cries—it would not even 
hear her prayer; she could not expect 
parental legislation, except from a do- 
mestic legislature. He appealed to the 
Commons of England—not to their pas- 
sions, but their judgment. He asked 
them, was liberty the birthright of an Irish 
subject, or was he a political machine, on 
which tyrants might try, with impunity, 
their experiments for crushing freedom all 
over the empire? Were the crimes of 
Ireland, arising in a great measure, from 
poverty and destitution, to be exclusively 
marked out for this sanguinary vengeance? 
In the course of this debate, the House had 
been reminded of the burnings of Bristol 
—of Nottingham Castle—of the attacks 
of reckless and infuriate English mobs on 
life and property—of Swing, the Captain 
Rock of England, and his fearful orgies, 
—it had been asked, why Ministers did 
not come down to this House and demand 
the enactment of coercive laws for this 
more favoured country? The question 
was as yet unanswered. Just Heaven! 
what a universal cry of indignant execra- 
tion would have burst forth from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, against the 
Minister, who, prancing on the tiptoe of 
official insolence, should have dared to 
threaten the high-spirited people of Eng- 
land with a measure of such mingled 
tyranny and insult? And that cry would 
be found irresistible. The united voice of 
an indignant people had often hurled 
an oppressive Ministry from their bad 
eminence. The people of England—the 
free, the powerful people, were with the 
Irish. They had nobly sympathized with 
them; and their united efforts would, 
he trusted, be triumphant. The Govern- 
ment, indeed, and a faction, were opposed 
to the Irish people, and prevented the 
complete union of the two nations. Ire- 
land, he was afraid, was never to be com- 
pletely united to England, sharing liber- 
ties and privileges like a part of the Em- 
pire. This Bill did not look like it. He 
would remind them, that men owed alle- 
giance in return for good government, and 
that coercion and misgovernment did not 
merit allegiance. An hon. Member had, 
on a former evening, compared Ireland to 
a ship which had struck on a rock. That 
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might be just; but the conduct of the 
Ministers reminded him of the Irish pilot, 
who ran a. ship upon the rock. Paddy 
was asked by an American Captain, that 
had arrived off one of the Irish ports, if 
he knew all the rocks and shoals of the 
harbour? Faith, and I do, said Pat, every 
one of them. The Captain accordingly 
gave him the ship in charge, which soon 
after ran bump upon a rock. Hurra! said 
Paddy, did | not tell you I knew all the 
rocks, and there is one of them? The 
Ministers were blindly running the ship 
upon the rocks, He was sure that the 
question of Repeal would acquire irre- 
sistible strength by this measure. It 
would be wiser to relieve the distresses of 
Ireland. Absenteeism was a great curse 
to Ireland. It drained her of capital, and, 
preventing the growth of manufactures 
and of trade, threw her whole population 
on the land for support. From that re- 
sulted the surplus of population, which 
required other measures of relief. than 
Martial-law. He should not do his duty 
to his country if he did not, to the utmost 
of his power, oppose the Bill. 

Mr. O’Connell: I only wish to remind 
Gentlemen that the question will be put 
on the amendment. The question on 
which the House will decide is, whether 
the word ‘‘now” shall stand part of the 
question: that is, whether the Bill shall 
now be read a first time or not. A good 
deal of speaking might have been spared 
by remembering that a good many observ- 
ations have been made, which did not go 
to decide the question whether the Bill 
shall now be read a first time. I am 
bound to say, that the amendment is 
extremely well calculated to elicit the real 
nature of the measure, which goes to 
destroy the Constitution of Ireland, and to 
which it is most certainly felt, that one 
fortnight’s delay would be fatal. With 
these preliminary observations, I shall 
proceed to call the attention of the House 
to the real question it has to decide. 
The Legislature is now to decide if this 
sort of law shall be applied to both parts 
of the British empire. It is one which 
relates to the mode of governing Ireland. 
Are we now to follow the former precedents 
of the British Government? Are we to 
continue the old system, or are we to 
make Ireland a part of the British empire? 
What is implied in the consideration of 
the question—has Ireland ever benefited 
by the connexion with England? What 
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benefit has Ireland ever derived from the 
connexion? If she were totally separated, 
could she be worse off? It has been 
assumed by all who have spoken, that she 
could not. Poverty, distress, want, and 
crime, prevail. How can she be worse? 
and these things are stated and ad- 
mitted on both sides. I ask you 
what has England done for Ireland ? 
Nothing. If you ask what crimes Eng- 
Jand has committed, the black catalogue 
is most abundant. Let us take u 

any period of history, and we shall 
find acts of the most atrocious cruelty—of 
the deepest treachery—of the most wanton 
guilt that ever stained the annals of any 
country. I formerly specified the leading 
characteristics of each century, but, what 
did I get, but to be sneered at? Have 
I not been taunted because I alluded to 
the oppressions of the Henrys, the Ed- 
wards, the Elizabeths ? But what was my 
reason for adopting that line of argument? 
Because you practise the very enormities of 
their day, and disguise them under no 
more than the flimsy cloak of a different 
name. I will dwell but shortly on this part 
of the subject, and merely to illustrate my 
views. Every Irishman then found within 
the pale, was executed as a traitor and an 
enemy. What does the memorial addressed 
by Captain Lee to the British Government 
soon after this period state? I will read 
an extract to the House:—‘ When notable 
‘traitors who had been in arms against 
‘ your Majesty’s Government, at length, 
‘of their own accord, offered ample se- 
‘ curities for their good behaviour, promised 
‘ to perform great services, and to surrender 
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‘ at the assizes and sessions, if promise of 
‘ pardon were given them ; and when they | 
‘ had so surrendered themselves, yet secret 

‘ Commissions were issued to the Sheriffs | 
‘ of shires, and these men—some of them 
‘ were accordingly killed, and others es- 
‘caped. These latter men did, however, 
‘ submit to the law, upon which they were | 
‘ tried and acquitted.” This was the spirit 
—the treacherous, cruel, and faithless 
spirit with which the Irish were then 
treated. The Government never dreamed 
of legislating honestly for the people. It | 
preferred the party of the pale at first, | 
but, when a religion, which was not the | 
religion of the people, was introduced, 
it attempted to form a new party, still in| 
Opposition to the nation. When did this 

system end? Up to 1800 it had not 

ceased. To prove that, I will read a. 
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passage from a writer whose name shall 
presently be mentioned. He said, ‘ the 
‘ uniform conduct of the British Govern- 
‘ ment towards Ireland had been a con- 
‘tinued violation of all law, a_ total 
‘ subversion of the usages of civilized na- 
‘tions. Had there been a war with a 
‘ foreign country, the inhabitants would 
‘ have retained their possessions and pro- 
‘ perties, and even, inaconquered province, 
‘ those would be respected. But the British 
‘ Government squandered the power and 
‘wealth of the nation on three sets of 
‘ English adventurers, and the common 
‘title of property became confiscation.’ 
These are the words of Lord Chancellor 
Fitzgibbon in 1800; he was then, indeed, 
promising halcyon days to Ireland; but 
the system of confiscation, rapine, injustice, 
and blood, remained, notwithstanding his 
professions. What are you now legislating 
for? To repair injustice, bind up the 
wounds of the country, and communicate 
to it the blessings of the British Con- 
stitution? Oh! no. You give this Act 
of Parliament; you‘ heal all evils and 
discontents with it; and have the effrontery 
to propose it in the face of the British 
Constitution. But why do I taunt you 
with the crimes of others, where there is 
so much matter for your individual ac- 
cusation? In those periods there were 
great men. It will not do the hon. 
Gentleman opposite any discredit to be 
compared with Raleigh or Essex; but the 
greatest men at certain periods, may be 
guilty of acts of atrocity and cruelty, and 
it may happen that little men may envy 
them that unfortunate distinction. I stand 
up to defend my country from the fatal 
legislation that would turn loose upon her 
every bad passion of the human heart, and 
give one man the power of dragging at his 
pleasure, every inhabitant into a dungeon. 
This is the question. I ask the first 
Reformed Parliament, would they wish 
to protect freedom in England? Will 
they not do the same in Ireland ?—for 
surely if there has been some national 
exaggeration, it ought not to be scanned 
with too jealous an eye, and some allow- 
ance ought to be made for a people 
standing on the brink of a dungeon—not 
because they have committed any crime, 
but because somebody chooses to put 
them there. It will be said to me that 
the Act is not before the House. But, 
have we not been “ talking about it and 
about it?” Has it not passed the other 
12 
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House ? — has it not received the sanction 
of the present Government ?—has it not 
come warm to us from the praises of 
those mighty lawyers and statesmen who 
are distinguished through the world by the 
steadiness of their affection for freedom, 
and their undeviating regard for the great 
interests of humanity ?—does it not, in 
short, come stamped with the approbation 
of the ‘‘hereditary wisdom” of the nation? 
I will not detain the House by proving 
how inconsistent the present conduct of 
some of those individuals is with their 
former declarations; that may be of some 
consequence to themselves—it may be 
desirable for them. to show to foreign 
states, and the world, that they hold the 
same place in principle and public estima- 
tion, that they formerly held, and are still 
the advocates of liberty—but I care not in 
what words they wrap their purposes, 
while they violate the substance of free- 
dom, nor shall I stoop to expose the 
fallacy. Let them proceed to apply to 
their consciences the balm of self-gra- 
tulation, and hide their inconsistency 
from themselves. I will proceed to explain 
to the House the nature and operation of 
this precious—this humane—this protect- 
ing Act. In the first place, it really takes 
away protection from innocence; it re- 
nounces all the safeguards placed by the 
Constitution, when it abolishes Trial by 
Jury. Did your ancestors establish Trial 
by Jury to enable guilt to triumph? Did 
they not, on the contrary, institute it lest 
One innocent man, as far as human pre- 
cautions could go, should perish? All 
this security for innocence is totally swept 
away by the Act. The first feature then 
is, that it takes away the protection of the 
innocent—Trial by jury. I wish that I 
possessed the eloquence of the hon. mem- 
ber for Leeds, without his inconsistency— 
that I might trace the venerable antiquity 
of Trial by Jury, and prove that itis ante- 
cedent to prerogative and privilege alike. 
But the task is unnecessary. Have not 
writers upon the theory of the British 
Constitution justly declared that the King’s 
civil list was voted—the taxes raised—the 
army and navy maintained—and both 
Houses of Parliament assembled—for no 
other purpose than that twelve men in the 
Jury-box, with a Judge to preside over 
them, should be allowed perfect liberty to 
adjudicate upon questions of life and pro- 
perty? The Constitution, therefore, is at 
an end, for this Act utterly annihilates Trial 
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by Jury. Ican never believe, that the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp), so 
long the representative of the popular no- 
bility, and the little of confidence and re- 
gard between them and the people— 
whose unaffected simplicity of heart and 
manners endears him to all, while it sheds 
agrace even upon his high dignity ofrank— 
I will never believe that he has consented 
to this assassination of the Constitution. 
The next evil of the Bill is, that it takes 
away the right of personal freedom. If 
this Act pass, I assert that personal free- 
dom in Ireland is atan end. Considering 
the excessive looseness of the framing of 
the Act, it might be a question with some 
Gentlemen how far its provisions went in 
this respect ; but with me itis no question. 
However, supposing that there should 
arise a question on the subject, on a nice 
comparison of the various provisions of 
the Act, oh, what a competent tribunal 
has been selected to decide the matter! 
Military officers were well qualified to deal 
with legal niceties. From the moment 
this Act passes, no man in Ireland will 
dare to offend a powerful neighbour with- 
out having occasion to tremble at the prob- 
able consequences; no woman in Ireland 
—but I will not follow up the subject. 
Let me call the attention of the House to 
another fact. It is a sufficient answer to 
an application for a habeas corpus to show 
the return under this Act. Its next great 
feature is, that it takes away the right of 
complaint. If two men in any part of 
Ireland talk together of their misfortunes, 
that will be a meeting under the Act, 
and the Lord Lieutenant will be able to seize 
and imprison them. What right of com- 
plaint can there be when it is so fettered 
and manacled? A man may, to be sure, 
complain to himself—that will benooffence; 
but what is the use of complaint unless 
you can pour it into the ear of another ? 
But if you attempt that, you will be at the 
mercy of the Lord Lieutenant. The Bill, 
then, takes away the Trial by Jury, per- 
sonal freedom, the right of complaint ; it 
does more—it annihilates the liberty of 
the Press. Let me see the person who 
dare to speak out the truth in a newspaper. 
If, for instance, a writer should touch on 
the question of tithes, by the Whiteboy 
Act, any publication tending to excite a 
combination or conspiracy against the col- 
lection of tithes subjects the writer to pro- 
secution for a transportable felony or a 
serious misdemeanour. But by this Act 
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there is left no room for interference. 
The appearance of a newspaper in a dis- 
turbed district is conclusive evidence of 
its publication there. Are you not ac- 
quainted with the case of the hon. Baronet, 
the member for Westminster, in which it 
was solemnly decided that‘ dropping a 
letter into the post-office at Derby was 
evidence of its publication there? But 
this Act left no room for construction, be- 
cause the appearance of the paper was 
proof of its publication. The next evil 
feature of the Bill is, that it takes away 
the right of petition—that right which has 
always ranked next in importance to Trial 
by Jury. Why had the English people 
superseded one family, and placed another 
on the Throne? Was it not to secure the 
Trial by Jury and right of petition ? Why 
are we assembled here? Why has a Re- 
formed {Parliament been called into ex- 
istence with so much toil and difficulty 7 
Was it not because the former Parliament 
were supposed not to listen to the prayers, 
and from a corrupt regard to their own 
individual interest, to neglect the peti- 
tions of the people? This Reformed Par- 
liament then is constituted to attend to 
the petitions of the people—will its first 
Act be to annihilate the very right to peti- 
tion? No doubt, if meetings are held to 
laud the character and demeanour of 
young officers, to hold them up as miracles 
of discretion, justice, patience, or for any 
other purpose pleasing to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the authorities, permission will 
readily be granted for such; but woe to 
the man who presumes to ask for redress 
of grievances. What absurdity, to give 
the very man whose conduct is most liable 
to become the subject of complainta right 
to quash all complaint! Well then, this 
Bill destroys Trial by Jury—personal free- 
dom—the right of complaint—the liberty 
of the press, and the right of petition; all 
this isdone by it. I hope that every Gen- 
tleman, as he wishes to be able to clear his 
conduct before his constituents, will weigh 
this fearful catalogue. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) shakes his head ; 
but I repeat it, and defy contradiction, 
that no meeting can be held in Ireland 
without the permission of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Petition! Why, what mode re- 
mains to a man but to get up his petition 
in a coffee-house, to hawk ‘it about from 
street to street, and beg for signatures ? 
But, Reformers of England, how do you 
petition with effect ?. Isit in that manner ? 
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Is it not your first object to get a public 
meeting, to collect and declare the general 
opinion? As soon as a petition is pre- 
sented, what is the first question asked in 
this House ?—Isit numerouslysigned? But 
some one gets up and says, ‘‘ that may be, 
but it is a hole-and-corner petition.” An- 
other bad feature in the Bill is, that it 
expressly cuts off the power of actual 
discussion and deliberation—it does not 
prohibit a meeting, because the professed 
object is something different from the real 
—that poor defence it has not; its open 
declaration is, that it was designed to 
prevent meetings for the bond fide object 
of real petition and complaint. Woe to 
the man who should ask leave to hold a 
meeting, the objects of which were not 
approved by the Lord Lieutenant! I have 
now briefly touched on the general features 
of the Bill; it has been a tedious, irksome, 
unpleasant duty ; but I was bound to make 
the Reformed Parliament aware of what 
law it is they are about to pass. In the 
first place, then, the language of this 
cruel, ensnaring Act, is exceedingly loose; 
I never met any so utterly untechnical and 
indefinite in its phraseology. From the 
high opinion I entertain of the profound 
knowledge and legal accuracy of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (the So- 
licitor General), I feel a perfect convic- 
tion—though, I admit, grounded on 
nothing more than that opinion—that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman never saw 
this Bill. I do not know; but if he has 
seen it, I confess my astonishment. The 
looseness of the language is surprising ; in 
the 14th section it is directed that “ every 
person charged with any of the offences 
hereinafter mentioned or referred to, may 
be, and such persons shall be, summarily 
tried by Courts-martial.” Any of the 
offences hereinafter mentioned! What a 
specification in so dangerous a statute! 
The same vagueness prevails in the 17th 
section; but I come to the 27th, which 
takes away personal liberty, by which any 
persons may be arrested, committed, or de- 
tained in custody, and the sole return toa 
writ of habeas corpus is, that the act was 
done under the Bill. This section further 
empowers the prisoner to be confined 
wheresoever his gaoler or keeper pleases. 
What! the man is not to be imprisoned 
in the King’s jails, where Sheriffs, Magis- 
trates, responsible officers, may see him. 
He may be flung into the black-hole of a 
barrack, or into its filth-hole, (A laugh.] 
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You smile; but can you deny the fact? 
He might have protection if confined in an 
ordinary jail. The Sheriff is a responsible 
officer ; the man’s relations would have ac- 
cess to him; but by this inhuman and tyran- 
nical Bill, any placein Ireland which any one 
delegated by authority chooses, may be the 
jail of the victim of private malice or of 
Government vengeance. Can I be blamed 
if my temper does not always exhibit per- 
fect equanimity, when such laws are to be 
enacted for Ireland? But is it possible 
that a Reformed Parliament will grant the 
power of dragging a man from his home, 
to be imprisoned wherever and however 
his jailor pleases? Surely this provision, 
this admirable clause, can proceed from 
no other than a distinguished equity law- 
yer, whose whole life has been devoted to 
those ennobling studies that purify and 
soften the heart, and who has equally 
cultivated the means of discriminating 
guilt from innocence, and securing the 
latter from oppression. Some mighty 
genius was certainly required; for no 
ordinary intellect could have invented 
such a section. An hon. Member said, 
he would prefer living in Algiers to living 
in Kilkenny. But this Bill comes from no 
other meridian than that of Algiers, 
There are such prisons as I have men- 
tioned in Algiers; in England they were 
never before heard of. If it be necessary 
to have a severe bill enforced, what mis- 
chief would it do if common jails were 
employed? How does this clause tend to 
put down crime? The present law gives 
the power of removing a prisoner from one 
jail to another, Is not that sufficient, 
without giving a military subaltern the 
power of imprisoning a man where he 
chooses? And mark the terms of the Act : 
Any person authorised under this Bill, 
whether justice, constable, peace-officer, 
all commissioned officers in command of 
any portion of his Majesty’s troops, or 
any person whom the Lord Lieutenant 
may think fit to empower, can exercise 
this terrible right, and confine the prisoner 
wheresoever he pleases, This Bill is the 
great triumph of the Tories over the 
Whigs. When did the former bring in 
such a measure? When did they dream 
of it? I bore a political enmity once to the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth ; at one time it deepened into per- 
sonal hatred; but I was wrong, and I 
acknowledged it in person. In my politi- 
cal animosity, also, I begin to see cause 
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for regret, when such—I will not say 
diabolical measures—for words are wasted 
on them—are introduced by the Whigs. 
But if such a bill had been brought in by 
the Tories, what flaming orations would 
not the present Ministers deliver against 
it—how they would protest against im- 
prisoning the meanest of the King’s sub- 
jects. They would declare themselves the 
protectors of the people; and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with the honest 
dignity of his nature, would have been 
openly and fearlessly arrayed against the 
oppressive law. I hope, then, that some 
things I hear are true, and that there is to 
be no coalition between such discordant 
materials, One circumstance I shall 
notice is an admirable specimen of legisla- 
tion. The Dublin Gazette—of which it is 
said, if you wish to conceal anything ad- 
vertise it in The Dublin Gazette—is to be 
evidence that a district has been pro- 
claimed. The people are charged with 
publishing illegal notices, and this, I sup- 
pose, is to correct their taste in that 
respect. Now, when the Reform Bill was 
to be put into execution, it was necessary 
to post notices on the church and chapel 
of the parish ; but The Dublin Gazette is 
sufficient when the district is to be put 
under martial law. If the Act was not to 
be consistent in all its parts, what harm 
would there be in giving the same notice ? 
To come to the question of Courts-martial, 
I think they will be found ineffectual for 
their purposes. The army I have no wish 
to disparage—a braver body of men I know 
never existed—the officers also can claim 
no merit which I am not ready to concede 
to them; some are men of superior minds, 
some of plain capacities, and others are 
not distinguished for any shining talents ; 
but good, bad, and indifferent, take them 
altogether, they are the worst judges in 
the world. The case of Somerville sup- 
plies evidence enough on that point. In 
the course of my professional duties, I 
have met three or four cases in which 
paymasters were involved, and I saw that 
the major’s party pulled one way and the 
colonel’s party another [ No, zo /]. I say, 
Yes, yes!’ Am I tomince the matter—to 
fritter away my case, when I speak of 
facts, which I have myself witnessed ? 
[Name, name !] 1 will not mention indi- 
vidual names; but I repeat that officers 
are not fit to be judges of the land. I say 
that the gallant Officer himself has not 
been fitted by the course of his education 
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for discharging their duties, and that he 
has not acquired that delicate discrimina- 
tion of the motives and characters of wit- 
nesses or prosecutors, which is necessary 
toa Judge. I cannot adequately express 
my contempt for Courts-martial as tri- 
bunals to try the people. Well, then, five 
or nine ensigns or lieutenants, with one 
field officer are to form the Court, and the 
presence of this field officer is the first 
guarantee of impartiality. There is an- 
other precaution, to be sure—thesubalterns 
are to be twenty-one years of age; buton 
the other hand, they must be two years in 
the army, in order to learn that obedience 
is the first virtue of a soldier, The Re- 
formed Parliament turns the Judge out of 
the Box—the Judge who had studied 
human nature for years, by experience had 
learned to distinguish the clashing diver- 
sities of guilt and innocence, and to pour 
the drop of mercy into the prisoner’s scale, 
when it is wavered in doubt. His viginti 
annorum lucubrationes are thrown aside as 
_ useless, and he himself is removed to make 
way for the field officer. If a British sub- 
ject commits an offence, he is tried by 
twelve Jurors, and he may object to any 
twenty-one on the panel if he only dislikes 
their countenances; but let an Irishman 
utter a word against any of the four 
ensigns! They are to decide the case; 
they were ordered to come, and they are 
there ; their business is to obey orders, and 
the prisoner must be content with them. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) 
triumphs—he may well do so. Ireland is 
his domain; he rules her with uncon- 
trolled power. Woe to the man that will 
dare to sneer or smile at him. Three 
ensigns may, under his Bill, convict any 
man ; but has Ireland had no experience of 
Courts-martial? All their acts certainly 
were not wicked, but dreadful atrocities 
were committed by them, the most pro- 
minent of which stared out and caught 
public attention—still only the grossest 
were remembered. Need [ allude to the 
notorious case of Grady, who refusing, or, 
as he said, unable to identify a prisoner, 
of whose person he had, on a former occa- 
sion given a description, was instantly led 
out and whipped for this offence? He 
was called on a second time—a second time 
he declared his inability, and a second 
time he was flogged. He was called on 
a third time, a third time he refused, and 
a third time he was flogged. Has the 
House not also heard of Sir Edward Cros- 
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bie’s case? I have mentioned to the 
House already the case of that unfortu- 
nate gentleman, who was tried in 1798, 
before a Court-martial, at which a major 
of dragoons, a fieldofficer of rank, presided, 
and has any one ventured to contradict my 
statement with regard to it? Since I re- 
ferred to that case, I have received a letter 
from the son of Sir Edward Crosbie, and 
I am sure the House will, in justice to the 
writer, as well as in justice to the memory 
of his respected father, suffer me to read 
to it a passage from that letter. The 
writer, after expressing his thanks to me 
for having brought the case before the 
House, enclosed to me a letter, written by 
a nephew of his father, in the year 1826, 
which I shall, with the permission of the 
House, now read to it. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman then read the follow- 
ing extract from a letter, addressed by the 
Rey. Archibald Douglas, to Edward Cros- 
bie, Esq., and dated Glebe-house, Kil- 
cullen, August 1, 1826:—‘ I am glad to 
‘communicate a fact which came to my 
‘knowledge but a few days ago, and 
‘ which gives decided confirmation of the 
‘ generally received opinion of your la- 
‘ mented father’s innocence; indeed, there 
‘ can be but one opinion on the murder of 
‘your father. Mr. Dundas, who lives 
‘ near me, was, in the rebellion of 1798, 
‘aide-de-camp to his father, General 
‘ Dundas, who had the command-in-chief 
‘in Ireland. When the report of the 
‘ Court-martial was laid before him, he 
‘ saw at one glance that the conviction of 
‘ Sir Edward Crosbie was against justice 
‘and truth, unsupported by any evidence ; 
‘ he instantly sent off an express to stop 
‘ proceedings, and even to release my 
‘uncle; but the general who commanded 
‘at Carlow anticipated the reprieve he 
‘knew must come, and had my dear 
‘uncle executed at torch-light, about 
‘twenty minutes before the dragoons ar- 
‘rived.’ Shall I now be called upon, as I 
have beencalled upon, to namea Court-mar- 
tial that had grossly abused the powerscon- 
fided to it? I have stated the instances 
of two that have done so, and if that will 
not satisfy the House, that such tribunals 
are liable, under such circumstances, to 
be perverted into engines of tyranny and 
oppression, I will, for its satisfaction, 
mention a third case, that occurred during 
the disturbances in 1798. That case was 
this :—In one of the southern counties there 
was an attorney, who had partlyinherited, 
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and, in the course of his practice, partly 
acquired considerable landed property ; 
part of this property was subject to a judg- 
ment debt to a lady—not an uncommon 
mode at that time amongst Roman Ca- 
tholics of providing for their families. The 
lady had three sons—one of them living 
as acountry gentleman, another at college, 
and the third at school. The attorney was 
what was denominated a loyal Magistrate 
of 1798. This attorney caused her three 
sons to be arrested, and thrown into jail. 
The attorney then wrote to the mother, 
who, it seemed, had commenced proceed- 
ings for recovery of the judgment, to in- 
form her that unless she immediately re- 
leased the debt, her three sons should be 
hangedin Limerick! If therighthon.Secre- 
tary would ask the Cursitor of the Court 
of Chancery, he would inform him that 
the lady was his own mother, that she 
was thrown into prison, that he also suf- 
fered a long imprisonment, during which 
he was treated with much cruelty, and 
manacled with irons sixty-eight pounds in 
weight. The Court-martial, however, did 
not take place. From day to day the 
mother was threatened, but her affection 
for her son was strong, and her firmness 
was equal to her affection. She inflexibly 
refused to yield her rights. I feel great 
respect for that mother; few would act 
like her; she was not tried by the Court- 
‘ martial, but was brought up to the Assizes 
and discharged by proclamation, but the 
following day she was sent back to gaol. 
Thus you have these features in the Bill 
—the Habeas Corpus is _ suspended, 
offenders may be imprisoned in any place 
that may be thought proper—all meetings 
are put an end to—Courts-martial are 
universally instituted; for let not the 
right hon. Gentleman tell me that they are 
not universal. I am aware that the right 
hon. Gentleman has denied that this Bill 
rendered the jurisdiction of Courts-martial 
universal, but I will maintain that it does. 
There is one section that seems to qualify 
the power, but there is another, and an 
antecedent section, that appears to render 
it universal, and I beg as a lawyer to tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that a parti- 
cular affirmative does not diminish the 
force of a general precedent affirmative. 
One of the clauses empowers the Lord 
Lieutenant to send persons charged with 
offences under this Act to trial before 
Courts-martial, and the House will find 
that by the.seventeenth section of the Act 
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there is no limit placed upon the exercise of 
that power thus intrusted to the Lord 
Lieutenant. The fourteenth section of the 
Act runs in these words:—‘‘ And be it 
further enacted, that the Lord Lieutenant 
or other chief governor or governors of 
Ireland, or other person duly authorised 
by him or them, is and are hereby em- 
powered to order that every person charged 
with any of the offences hereinafter men- 
tioned or referred to may be, and such 
persons shall be, summarily tried by and 
before such Court-martial; and the sen- 
tence of such Court-martial, when duly 
confirmed by the Lord Lieutenant or other 
chief governor or governors of Ireland, or 
by any officer by him or them authorised 
to convene such Court-martial, and to 
confirm the sentences of such Court- 
martial, shall be carried into execution, 
and shall have the like effect as if the 
trial of such offences had been had before, 
and the sentences had been passed by any 
court of oyer and terminer, or general 
gaol delivery, or sessions of the peace.” 
Now, here comes the question that I wish 
to raise. If the seventeenth section do 
not specifically define, as it does not, the 
powers of the Lord Lieutenant, I will 
affirm, that, under the fourteenth section, 
which I have just read, any one may be 
sent by the Lord Lieutenant to be tried 
before a Court-martial for anything, or for 
any offence which he might have com- 
mitted in anyplace, and which the Lord 
Lieutenant might consider to be a matter 
that should be adjudicated before such a 
tribunal. [Mr. Stanley asked, across the 
Table, if Mr. O’Connell had read the tenth 
section?] I have read thetenth section asat- 
tentively as the fourteenth. The tenth sec- 
tion certainly does not describe the places 
where Courts-martial shall be held, and 
I am ready to admit, that under that sec- 
tion Courts-martial must be held for the 
trial of offences within the proclaimed 
districts, but then the fourteenth section 
empowers the Lord Lieutenant to send 
any persons for any offences, no matter in 
what district committed, before such 
Courts-martial for trial; and then comes 
the seventeenth section, in which it is 
enacted that persons shall be sent for trial 
before such Courts-martial for offences, 
whether the offences so charged, having 
been committed subsequent to the passing 
of the Act, shall or shall not have been 
committed beforetheissuing of any proclam- 
ation under this Act. Here, therefore, isa 
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clause with a manifest ex post facto opera- 
tion, and this is one of my great complaints 
against the Bill. From the moment of 
the passing of this Act, in a district which, 
perhaps, is now perfectly tranquil, but 
which the Lord Lieutenant may proclaim 
six months hence, individuals will be liable 
to be dragged before a Court-martial, and 
made to answer for offences alleged to 
have occurred six months before. 1 shall 
not detain the House longer upon this 
portion of the Bill: but I cannot avoid 
referring, for a few moments, to the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth sections of the Act. 
Under those sections (the objects of which 
are, perhaps, not very indistinct) there is 
not a single man in England who may 
not be carried before those Courts-martial 
in Ireland;. under those clauses every 
single individual in this House, and out of 
this House—perhaps it might not be a 
stretch of the imagination to suppose that 
only one individual was looked for—may 
be summoned before those Courts-martial 
in Ireland. For let it be observed, that 
this Bill is not limited to Ireland; it 
contains not the usual clause that it “ shall 
be in force in that part of the United 
Kingdom called Ireland; ” it has no such 
words in it, and, therefore, I do affirm that 
under the sixteenth section those Courts- 
martial could summon by warrant any one 
in the British dominions to attend them, 
and under that section any man in Eng- 
land might be dragged over as a witness 
to attend those Courts-martial in Ireland, 
and when they had him there they might 
try him for what they pleased. Oh! there 
is another feature, which I must not forget. 
It is for the first time declared in the 
history of legislation, except in the in- 
stance of offences under the excise and the 
revenue laws, that where a man is 
charged by an indictment, he is not to 
be considered innocent till he has been 
proved guilty. I ask how it is such a 
change is now contemplated? How is it 
that the first Reformed Parliament can 
propose to take away this safeguard? Even 
the Insurrection Act, or the Arms Act, 
was not equal to this. Under these Acts 
no man was to be convicted unless it 
could be proved that he hada guilty know- 
ledge of the possession of arms; but 
under the present Act, all that is neces- 
sary to prove is, that a man has arms in 
his house, and he must be convicted 
unless he can do that which is most diffi- 
cult to prove, that he was ignorant of 
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their being in his possession ; so that were 


| they hidden for that purpose by an enemy, 


the probability is, that the man must be 
convicted. As to signals also, this Act is 
most remarkable—all signals by smoke 
are declared illegal. The Bill indeed is as 
ludicrous as it is atrocious. It is as great a 
compound of absurdity and atrocity as 
ever was perpetrated by a Whig Govern- 
ment. What poor man was there whose 
chimney did not send up daily a signal of 
smoke, if he had anything to cook for his 
family’s dinner ? Buthere was the absurdity 
of the Act, thata party of the police may see 
the smoke rising from a poor man’s cabin 
on a hill, which they may fancy to be a 
signal, and three months after will call on 
him to take his trial before a Court- 
martial, and call on him to disprove the 
fact that the smoke is a signal, taking it 
for granted that it is a signal, unless that 
fact can be disproved. Reformers of 
England I hope will look to this Bill. 
You talk about confidence in the Govern- 
ment; and you say that you will pass the 
Bill on account of your confidence; but I 
hope you said, that not being aware of what 
this Bill really is; and I hope, now that you 
are aware of it, you will feel that it is 
a Bill which ought not to pass this 
House. It is a Bill which places in- 
nocence in the situation of guilt; which 
gives the Government the power of throw- 
ing us into secret dungeons; which takes 
away all ability of resistance, and sup- 
presses the power of complaint. I fear I 
weary the House in describing the Bill, 
but I feel it to be my duty to do so. And 
this is the composition to which the noble 
Lord opposite is about to lend his name; 
this is the Act which is to have his sanc- 
tion! I ask you whether this Act is to be 
taken as a proof of the Union between 
England and Ireland? _ It is, indeed, just 
such a union as that which some of the 
tyrants of old instituted between a dead 
body, and a living man, though it not 
unfrequently happened that the putres- 
cency of the dead body destroyed the life 
of the other. I beseech the reformers of 
England to consider this, and also to con- 
sider, how it is likely to affect England 
itself. Let but this Act once take place 
in Ireland, and let a successful court 
manceuvre or intrigue, throw the power 
of the state into the hands of some of the 
present administration, and of some who 
do not belong to it, and with such an Act 
in operation in Ireland, schedule A will 
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be revived, and you will have 105 mem- 
bers for Ireland ready to back any minis- 
try, however corrupt or despotic. Minis- 
terial machines might soon be put in 
motion, and Ministers might have just as 
good an un-reformed Parliament as you 
had before. At all events, if they have 
not, it will not be from want of power or 
inclination, but from want of dexterity. 
I ask on what evidence you are about to 
pass this measure? Such a Bill as this 
ought to be grounded upon the most irre- 
fragable, complete, and absolute evidence 
of its necessity. It is not sufficient to talk 
about confidence.- We must not consent 
to see the Constitution abolished, without 
the strictest, most irresistible evidence of 
necessity. This evidence cannot be ob- 
tained without a painful, deliberate inves- 
tigation and inquiry. Itis not sufficient 
to prove that there are crimes; we all 
admit that crimes exist. It is not sufficient 
to say, thatcrimes must be put down; we 
all admit that crimes ought to be put 
down. But is it necessary, in order to do 
this, to annihilate the Constitution ? Every 
body admits the necessity of putting 
down crime; but in order to do this, must 
we put down the Constitution? I shall 
notice but very briefly the observa- 
tions of hon, Gentlemen who have. spo- 
ken on the other side during the course 
of this debate. I shall refer to the 
speech of the noble Lord, the member for 
Devonshire, to the speech of the hon. 
and gallant General, of the hon. and gallant 
naval Captain, of the hon. and learned 
Baronet, of the hon. and learned member 
for St. Albans, the noble Lord, the mem- 
ber for Nottingham, the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland. With regard 
to the noble Lord, the member for Devon- 
shire, the only argument that I could 
collect from him in favour of this Bill, 
and the only reason why he would support 
it, was, because he was friendly to Ireland. 
If this be the case, all I can say, and I say 
it with great sincerity, and unaffectedly : 
‘¢ May God preserve us from our friends.” 
As to the hon. and gallant General, he did 
not do much more than describe several 
conversations which he had with the pea- 
santry in Clare, and the north of Ireland ; 
and he also bore testimony to the hos- 
pitality with which he was received. All 
I can do in return is to present my com- 
pliments for the manner in which he has 
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thought proper to evince his gratitude. 
The gallant naval Officer stated, that 
he had disported himself by hunting 
in the county of Kilkenny, and he also 
spoke in warm terms of the Irish hos- 
pitality—I must say, that I do not think 
he makes us avery good return. He seems 
to have allowed his apprehension to pre- 
vail so far as to lead him to utter calumnies 
against the people of Ireland. [** No,” 
from Captain Berkeley.] I say yes. 
[No.] I say yes—and I tell the gallant 
Captain I can prove it. It seems that, 
from some apprehensions—I do not use 
the word in an offensive sense—the gallant 
Captain went about armed.. He stated, 
that he followed the example of the gentry, 
[Captain Berkeley: I did not.] I beg 
pardon of the gallant Captain. I certainly 
so understood him, but it appears I am 
mistaken, The hon. and learned Baronet 
(Sir George Grey) favoured us with a dis- 
sertation upon agitation, and his reasons 
for supporting the Bill, and, amongst 
other things, he commented upon some 
observations of my hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Tipperary. I. 
think the hon. and learned Baronet in- 
duces me to become a most incurable 
Repealer—for when I find a Gentleman 
of his great talents, legislating in such 
utter ignorance of the state of Ireland, I 
cannot but feel more strongly than ever the 
necessity for a domestic Legislature. The 
history of agitation which he gave betrayed 
the most complete ignorance of the sub- 
ject. But what I was more particularly 
surprised at, was his ignorance upon a 
subject more peculiarly connected with 
his own profession. Toa remark respect- 
ing the trial of capital felonies by Special 
Commissions, he answered as though it 
was said they should be tried by Special 
Juries. It would cause much amuse- 
ment in Ireland to hear of capital 
felonies being tried by Special Juries. 
The hon. and learned Baronet also said, 
that Repeal of the Union was brought in 
as soon as the Reform Bill came into this 
House, in order to meet it. There never 
was a greater mistake—there never was 
greater proof of ignorance in point of 
fact. Repeal of the Union was agitated 
in 1830, when the Tories were in power, 
and they issued proclamations to put it 
down. It was agitated in 1831, when 
the Whigs were in power, before they 
brought in the Reform Bill, and they 
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had been the subject of agitation from 
the year 1810 to the year 1817, and 
its postponement was publicly avowed. 
Indeed, I myself publicly avowed, that 
the question would be postponed till we 
had gained an equality of civil rights in 
Ireland. Instead of its being brought up 
to meet the Reform Bill, it was, in point 
of fact, suspended by the Reform Bill; 
and I have little doubt that it would have 
been totally given up when the Irish Re- 
form Bill was brought in, had that Bill 
been equal to the English Reform Bill— 
had its provisions been framed in a spirit 
of fairness and equality—so far, therefore, 
as the hon, and learned Baronet is about 
to legislate on a supposition of the ac- 
curacy of the facts which he stated, he 
is about to legislate under an erroneous 
impression, The hon. member for St. 
Albans declared, that his support of the 
Bill was founded on the intimidation 
that prevailed in Ireland; and in proof 
of that intimidation, referred to the 
case of the trial of the murderers of the 
rev. Mr. Going. I wish very much that 
an inquiry could be instituted into the 
trial of that case, as I am sure I could 
prove that no intimidation did exist, and | 
that a very exaggerated and erroneous 
impression has gone forth to the world on 
this subject. The murder of Mr. Going 
took place about ten years ago, and [| 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that | 
his son-in-law was not a material witness, 
and that he was not absent through in- 
timidation, What would have been the 
conduct of the Solicitor General, or of 
those who attended to prosecute on be- 
half of the Crown, if he had been a 
material witness ; more especially if threats 
were used to prevent his attendance ? 
Why, they would have caused the trial 
to be postponed, and have detained the 
prisoners, or, at least, placed them under 
strict rule. The hon, Gentleman is 
totally misinformed. The son-in-law was 
not a material evidence, and three or four 
witnesses were produced. The case was 
a doubtful case; the Judge expressed 
doubts; the Jury gave the prisoners the 
benefit of the doubt, and acquitted them ; 
the Judge approved of the verdict; and 
nothing ever happened to any of the 
witnesses who came forward to give 
evidence against the prisoners. I have 
great respect for the talents of the hon. 
member for St, Albans ; and when I see a 
man like him legislating for Ireland under 
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such ignorance of her real state, it adds 
another circumstance to strengthen the 
conviction of the necessity of Repeal. I 
trust, however, that the mistake into which 
he has been led will not be suffered to oper- 
ate to the injury of Ireland, but that he 
will review his opinion, and not take part 
against Ireland, at least, without previous 
investigation. As to the noble Lord, the 
member for Nottingham, who came for- 
ward with much of that diffidence which is 
frequently to be found united with an ex- 
cellent character, and a mind not alto- 
gether unconscious of its own powers, he 
certainly made a very important statement 
respecting the state of crime in the county 
of Carlow, He said, there had been 400 
crimes in that county within the last two 
months ; but he did not take into con- 
sideration that all the assaults which had 
happened at two contested elections, which 
were contested with peculiar animosity, 
were included in that list; and I do not 
doubt that at least 250 cases of that 
description are included in the 400. And 
what was the proof which he brought for- 
ward to show that the Sheriff could not 
obtain a sufficient number of Jurors 
through the intimidation practised—that 
he was obliged to furnish them with an 
escort? No; but that he had raised the 
fine on absence from 20/. to 501. I do 
not see the hon. member for Leeds in his 
place [‘‘Hear,” from Mr. Macaulay]. lam 
glad to see that the hon. Member is present. 
He said, that he had read many speeches 
of mine which induced him to vote for this 
measure. I defy him to produce any au- 
thentic production of mine possessing the 
character that he has attributed to those 
speeches. He might have read speeches at- 
attributed to me in newspapers, but he has 
read incorrect reports of them. I will tell 
that hon. Member where to find my speeches. 
He will find them given in the Dublin 
Morning Register, in the Pilot, and Free- 
man’s Journal, with sufficient accuracy 
as to the sentiments, without giving the 
exact phraseology in which those senti- 
ments were delivered. Very probably the 
hon. Member has read the reports of my 
speeches in a Government print, and I will 
just give him a proof of the accuracy of 
such an authority in Ireland. There isa 
paper recently established by the Govern- 
ment in Dublin. Connected with that 
paper there is an individual who informed 
against me at the period I was prosecuted 
under the Administration of the Marquess 
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Wellesley, and with whom I have not ex- 
changed a word since. An inaccurate 
report of a speech of mine having been 
published in that paper, the indivdual in 
question, who was one of the reporters of 
the paper, rose in my presence in a public 
meeting, and declared that he would not 
be responsible for the report as it had been 
altered by the editor after he gave it in. 
Such was the conduct of a newspaper in 
the pay of the Irish Government. If the 
hon. and learned Member wishes to read 
misstatements as to Ireland, let him look 
to the Edinburgh Review. He will there 
find calumnies enough in relation to Ire- 
land. There never was a composition con- 
taining more falsehood. Let him refer to 
one article in particular, on the subject of 
elections in Ireland, and I will undertake 
to prove it to be full of calumnious as- 
sertions and falsehoods on the popular 
partyin Ireland. I will, however, dismiss 
much of incidental observation and re- 
mark, and come at once to the con- 
sideration of the measure immediately 
before the House. The first thing that is 
said of it is, that it is so unconstitutional 
—so foreign from every principle of that 
Constitution which has been so long our 
boast— so utterly destructive of every 
principle of civil liberty, as to find par- 
ticular favour in the eyes of its framers. 
This, they say, constitutes its great merit, 
as there is no danger of its ever being 
brought intoa precedent. Ridiculous as- 
sertion. It is as a precedent that its 
greatest danger consists. The Courts- 
martial have already formed a precedent 
for it—and it in turn will form a pre- 
cedent for future invasions of the Con- 
stitution. Hereafter when a Minister 
brings forward an unconstitutional mea- 
sure, and when he shall be opposed by 
those who may call themselves Whigs, he 
will refer to this measure with triumph, 
and will say, “‘ you gave five Judges only; 
I give nine, and they must be unanimous. 
I send my prisoners to the common gaols: 
you to some private and secret dungeon.” 
And when he falls short of you in the 
slightest degree, instead of blushing for 
his infraction of the Constitution, he will 
feel himself entitled to boast of his liber- 
ality in bringing forward a measure less 
arbitrary and despotic than yours. Oh, 
how I fancy I hear the cheers which will 
ting from those benches, when he shall 
taunt the minority with this measure. 
This Bill goes to the very furthest limits 
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of unconstitutionality, and leave a wide 
bound within which to range. I know that 
I am wearisome to the House, and what 
is worse, I have only begun. You have 
two things to establish the necessity of 
this Bill as applied to predial agitation, 
and the necessity of coercion as applied to 
political agitation. In order to do this, 
you must first pursue an investigation as 
to the causes of predial agitation. No 
man can legislate for the removal of this 
evil without perfectly understanding the 
cause. I did expect the right hon. Baronet 
who supported this measure, would have 
given us some statesmanlike dissertation 
on the causes of this agitation. It was 
his duty to have done so. He did not, 
however, think proper to enter into this 
subject. It has been admitted by some 
Members that tithes are one of the causes. 
The right hon. Gentleman denied this ; 
but the noble Lord, the member for Not- 
tingham, who is well acquainted with the 
state of Ireland, said that Ireland would 
never be tranquillized until the system of 
tithes should be put an end to. The Vestry 
Cess and Grand Jury Cess the rack-rents 
and the conduct of the landlords have 
also borne their part. But, if these are 
some of the causes of predial agitation, in 
what manner does this Act provide a 
remedy? It gives more power into the 
hands of the clergy; and do you think 
they will not use it? It gives more power 
to the collectors of Cess of various kinds, 
and gives more power to the landlords; 
it gives them more dominion over their 
tenants. The right hon. Baronet spoke ofa 
parliament of landlords and referred to the 
improbability of landlords entering heartily 
into a reform of those abuses. But the 
right hon. Baronet himself has done much, 
no doubt unintentionally, to increase the 
distress of Ireland—I mean by the change 
of the currency. I know that many a 
family has been ruined by that change—a 
change which has increased their rent and 
their burthens, but diminished the value of 
their commodities, and driven them from 
comfort. to distress, and from distress to 
the commission of these very crimes which 
this law is to put down. I have often 
deliberated whether it was not my duty to 
use my influence for the purpose of driving 
the Government to a bank restriction, and 
to a cheaper currency. I have not done 
so yet. But Iam quite convinced that 
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currency. My hon. colleague has rather 
unceremoniously introduced the name of 
the reverend Mr. Dwyer; that man was 
proved to be a persecutor and an extor- 
tioner. A poor widow obtained a decree 
against him for exacting too much tithe ; 
she went with a bailiff to enforce the 
decree, and point out the tithe, and he 
actually took advantage of an Act passed 
for very different purposes, summoned her 
before a bench of Magistrates, who fined 
her 2/. underthe Wilful Trespass Act,though 
she was merely seeking to enforce a legal 
decree. This is a fact which is supported 
by a letter that I have seen from Mr. 
Staunton Lambert, late member of this 
House for the county of Galway, and a 
most respectable gentleman, It is the 
duty of Ministers to show, before bringing 
forward a bill for authorising unconstitu- 
tional measures, that all legal means of 
remedying the evils of which they com- 
plained have been exhausted. It is also 
their duty to show that there exists no other 
constitutional means not going beyond the 
law which they have not exerted. On 
this ground, too, I shall be able to show 
that there exists no necessity for having 
recourse to the present coercive measures. 
If his Majesty’s Ministers, after having 
used all legal and constitutional means, 
had applied for any such measures, there 
is not a single man who would not have 
been ready to support them. The House 
would have voted them unanimously. Now 
some such measures were suggested by the 
committee on the Queen’s County; and 
they must have known of their existence 
and of their efficacy. This is why I arraign 
them ; this is why I accuse them; because 
they know that there exist effectual means 
and because they do not use those means 
which they have ready; for here is the 
evidence before the committee of last year. 
My accusation is, that they have not used 
the means which have been tried before, 
and tried successfully. They have never 
tried Special Commissions in Ireland in 
any instance in which they have not been 
successful. They have tried them also 
successfully in England. The report stated 
that the Special Commissionin the Queen’s 
County had been eminently successful for 
thetime. His Majesty’s Ministers ought 


not, therefore, to have recourse to such 
steps as they now propose, unless they 
have already tried, without success, those 
means which have been found successful 
both in England and Ireland. If we are 
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to be suffocated—if the liberty of Ireland 
is to be trampled upon—if we are to be 
taunted as the protectors of crime—let 
then the reformers in the House require 
the Ministers to show that they have tried 
all the means which have been suggested 
in the Report; for whose is this Report ? 
Though the right hon. Secretary, who was a 
member of that Committee, did not attend 
—TI also was a member, and was able to at- 
tend only one day—the right hon. Secre- 
tary must at least have read the Report. He 
had the power of exercising his judgment 
with respect to it. Ifhe had objected to 
any parts of the Report, would Sir Henry 
Parnell have made such a Report without 
carefully listening to his suggestions ? 
The Committee tell this House that the 
Queen’s County was quieted by a Special 
Commission, and give as their authority 
the evidence of the Lord Chief Justice, 
which states that such has always been the 
case in Ireland, and that of Mr. Barring- 
ton, for seventeen years Crown Solicitor 
on the Munster circuit, the largest in Ire- 
land—a more intelligent, more honourable, 
man, or one more entitled to credit in 
point of integrity, does not exist among 
those whom I now address, or one more 
entitled to the character of a gentleman, 
and there is none his superior for trust- 
worthiness. J implore the House to hear, 
before it proceed, the testimony of this 
man—that Special Commissions whenever 
they have been tried, have succeeded. 
That was the case in Cork, Kerry, Limerick, 
and last of all in Clare. With what 
face then, can the Ministers pretend that 
they have not already sufficient powers,when 
with these powers such as they are, they 
have succeeded in quieting that county at 
a time when it was in a state of actual re- 
bellion—at a time when the peasantry 
were actually in possession of the county, 
when they dug up the potatoes, took pos- 
session of the tolls on every turnpike-road 
inthecounty, committed murderin the open 
day, and were, in short, in military pos- 
session of the county. I wish the Re- 
formers in this House to weigh dispassion- 
ately the evidence and Report upon the 
subject, before they venture to give their 
sanction to the suspension of constitu- 
tional law in Ireland. It is proved, that 
Special Commissions have produced their 
effect in England and Ireland; and in the 
name of justice—in the name of the Con- 
stitution (and then you may sneer)—in 
the name of liberty, I summon you, Re- 
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formers to call on Ministers to retrace their 
steps, and tell them they ought not to 
presume to ask for unconstitutional powers, 
until they prove that there exist no Con- 
stitutional means adequate to the occasion. 
I differ from the opinions of my hon. 
friend, the member for the University of 
Dublin, with respect to the Assizes. The 
Assizes have civil business to perform. 
The Special Commissions have nothing to 
look to but the object for which they were 
sent—the putting a stop to the outrages 
in the disturbed districts. It has been 
triumphantly shown that Special Com- 
missions never were unsuccessful, I can 
prove that by various extracts from the 
Report and evidence on the Queen’s 
County, they all show that Ministers al- 
ready possess adequate means for the sup- 
pression of disturbance. If acase such as 
‘that which I have now made out had been 
addressed to an impartial Jury (I mean 
nothing offensive), 1 should be stopped in 
my evidence, and the Jury would have 
hurled the plaintiff out of Court. But the 
Ministers take care not to have recourse to 
these constitutional methods, because they 
would not then have it in their power to 
treat the nation as they please. You 
have heard by their own confession, that 
they had these means; but they have 
thought this act preferable, because by 
using constitutional means, they would 
have destroyed the grounds which they 
had for claiming such measures as the 
present, and would have disturbed their 
progress to the authority and despotism of 
this measure. That despotism and that 
authority which they now claim would not 
have existed if they at first had recourse 
to the constitutional expedient of Special 
Commissions. I utterly deny that any 
evidence whatever has been adduced to 
show the necessity of ulterior measures. 
The noble Lord and the right hon. Secre- 
tary, have made, it is true, some particular 
statements. They have mentioned a threat- 
ening notice against Parson Dwyer, and I 
do not know how many Parson Dwyers 
may be in that red box. The right hon. 
Secretary told us of a number of Lord- 
lieutenants who had written to him on the 
disturbed state of their respective portions 
of Ireland, and urging the adoption of 
measures of coercion; but he did not 
mention the names of those Lieutenants; 
so that with respect to us who are called 
upon to legislate according to their evi- 
dence, their evidence is entirely anony- 
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mous. I will tell youa little of the history 
of some of these illegal notices. In the 
county of Wicklow, a number of these 
notices were sent to ladies and their 
husbands, Among others one was ad- 
dressed to the son of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland—he would not call him 
one of the young Hannibals, but the vicar 
of Bray, for he was the vicar of Bray. 
He possessed something of his fathers 
shrewdness, and observed, I think I know 
that hand. He sets to work, and traced 
it toa Protestant, a poor Orangeman, who 
was soliciting a place in the police. Thus 
the reverend Mr. Plunkett served to show 
a little of the nature of these notices. It 
always happens, that when the number 
of these notices is great in any district, 
that district is considered disturbed, and 
the number of the police is in consequence 
increased. It is, therefore, the interest of 
all who are desirous, and have any hopes 
of being so employed, to make the number 
of such notices as great as possible. The 
ground for the adoption of these measures 
is agrarian crimes; but I have stated, that 
during the last twenty years, Special 
Commissions have repeatedly yt a stop 
to that sort of disturbance. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the murders 
which had been committed, and men- 
tioned the base assassination of the rever- 
end Mr. Houston, and he seemed to think 
that it originated in a private quarrel, in 
which all were drunk, and that this was a 
palliation of the murder. I cannot agree 
with him; the act was equally atrocious, 
whether it was the fruit of a private quarrel 
or of the system of tithes. Who would 
consider it otherwise? I have thus said 
enough to prove, that the House ought to 
be satisfied that there exists a necessity 
for having recourse to unconstitutional 
measures, and should proceed only on the 
evidence of the necessity. But now I 
will take up the other side, and demon- 
strate that this measure is not necessary, on 
the evidence of Members on the other side 
itself. I am sorry to be obliged by my duty, 
at this late hour of the night to trespass on 
the patience of the House. I will demon- 
strate, on their own showing, that the pass- 
ing of this Bill is not necessary. First, 
the disturbance is merely local, and con- 
fined to particular districts. There is no dis- 
turbance in Ulster or even in Munster, nor 
is it universal in Leinster. I deny the exist- 
ence of any in the county Louth. Then 
it is alleged that there exists a deceitful 
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tranquillity, In Dublin county and in 
Dublin city, there is no disturbance. In 
King’s County, in the county Longford, 
in Drogheda, and other counties, the 
people are tranquil. In Meath, several per- 
sons were convicted lately of assaulting the 
police, the persons who so assaulted them 
being drunk at the time; when the chief 
of the police observed, that as the people 
of Meath behaved so peaceably, he thought 
it would be best for the police to forgive 
them. Only a small portion of Ireland is 
actually disturbed—only a population of 
about 500,000 out of 8,000,000. And is 
that trifling portion of disturbers to afford 
sufficient reason for outlawing all the rest ? 
The disturbance is nothing to what it has 
been in former times: in 1824, it reached 
to sixteen counties. I would ask the 
member for the Tower Hamlets, if the 
Union between England and Ireland bereal- 
ly complete, whether it would be equally 
just to extend the same measure to Eng- 
land and Wales on account of these par- 
tial disturbances? Well, if the extent of 
the disturbances is small, let the House 
see what are the grounds the measure is 
placed upon. In the first place, witnesses, it 
is said, have been intimidated. Has there 
been a single witness injured ?. The answer 
is, not one. That has been the answer of 
the noble Lord himself. 

Lord Althorp was understood to deny 
that statement, and observed, that he had 
referred to Queen’s County. 

Mr. O'Connell: All I can say is, I have 
taken down the noble Lord’s words, and 
that he stated, when reading from a do- 
cument, that ‘no witness had been in- 
jured.” But it was said they had been 
intimidated ; but the House has not heard 
the name of a single witness who has been 
injured. Witnesses allege that they have 
been threatened, for they have a deep in- 
terest, as it is the invariable practice in 
the case of such threats being used, to re- 
move the witness from the abode of wretch- 
edness to a place where he can live in 
plenty. One instance has been brought 
forward by the right hon. Baronet, which 
occurred nineteen years ago, of two wit- 
nesses, husband and wife, of the name of 
Delain. The barony of Collaugh was 
much disturbed, and these persons came 
forward as witnesses on a Crown prosecu- 
tion. I defended the prisoners. The 
husband, Delain, gave a very good, and a 
very consistent account of what he wished 
the Jury to believe to have been the na- 
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ture of the transaction in question. But 
his wife, on being subjected to cross-exa- 
mination, and not having heard her hus- 
band’s testimony, betrayed the whole plan, 
although she agreed perfectly with her 
husband’s evidence on all those points 
which they had settled between them. 
Baron George said: ‘“ Mr. O'Connell, 
here’s a capital indictment.. You need 
not take up the time of the Court with it, 
for no Jury could convict in such a case.” 
What was my astonishment when [ was 
informed that the prisoners had, notwith- 
standing this, been condemned? The 
Whiteboy Act gives the power of trying 
an offence of this nature either as a mis- 
demeanour or a transportable felony. The 
same facts had been laid as a misdemean- 
our, and the four prisoners suffered the 
full severity upon this conviction. Delain 
and his wife returned to the country. 
They were assassinated. The husband 
and wife were both assassinated; but the 
child, whom the mother had held as a 
protection, was taken away and kindly 
treated. What grounds does that afford 
for having recourse to any unconstitutional 
methods? Eight men were executed for 
that crime. One innocent man was exe- 
cuted, who was proved to have had no 
other connexion with the murder than 
that he had walked for a short distance 
along with the murderers before the com- 
mission of the act. He had served in the 
navy, and was returning home. He left 
them to go to his own home. If Juries 
commit these mistakes with all their inclina- 
tion to do justice, and Judges are anxious 
to assist the prisoner by every means in 
their power, what can be expected from 
the tribunals which it is now proposed to 
set up, consisting of five military officers, 
of whom three are to decide the sentence 
of the criminal to transportation—to the 
horrible passage by sea, and to the re- 
moval from their friends and families. It 
is evident, therefore, that there isa suffi- 
cient protection in the already existing 
laws for the safety of the subject. Mr. 
Barrington, who has directed his attention 
to the point for seventeen years, asserts, 
in his evidence, that these crimes uni- 
formly arose from local causes. But I 


will now drop the subject of witnesses. 
The next point to which I have to allude 
is one from which I cannot be shaken. It 
is that with respect to Juries. The asser- 
tion that Jurors have been injured for the 
purpose of intimidating others, is most 
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unfounded. Nothing can be a greater 
calumny. The crime which has been al- 
luded to was committed many years ago, 
and the party was no Juror. It was on 
account of his conduct under the Insur- 
rection Act that he had become obnoxious. 
If his conduct as a Juror had been the 
objectionable part of his conduct, when 
acting in that capacity at the Special 
Commission, the August preceding, the 
parties to whom he had become obnoxious 
had opportunities of effecting their pur- 
pose before the time of the murder. As 
to the subject of the injury done to Jurors, 
we have heard a story of a horse belong- 
ing to one of them dying in a ditch; and 
are these old women’s tales—these foolish 
stories, to be considered sufficient to cause 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
of the Trial by Jury, and of constitutional 
liberty? Am I in an English assembly ? 
Can I believe that it is an English House 
of Commons, which is willing, for one 
moment, to entertain the idea of doing 
away with constitutional liberty in Ire- 
land? Am I not sure to stand triumphantly 
in its defence? If it can be believed that 
Ireland can ever be enslaved, or that she 
will ever crouch to any despot, let them 
send for the Dey of Algiers, who is dis- 
engaged. I thank the member for Leeds 
for the suggestion. I will give all up that 
I have said, if it can be shown that I am 
incorrect in these assertions. Do you 
think that this forbearance with respect to 
Jurors was accidental? Listen to the 
evidence of Mr. Barrington, on the point 
of the discrimination which the peasantry 
exercise in these matters. He distinctly 
states, that he knew no instance of hosti- 
lity to Jurors on the part of the people. 
This is the evidence of a man who, for 
seventeen years, had the best opportuni- 
ties of judging on the subject, and the 
business of whose life, during that long 
period of it, had been jo attend to these 
things. At the same time his evidence 
had certainly proved that persons acting 
under the Insurrection Act had frequently 
been attacked and suffered injury; but 
there was not the slightest hostility against 
Jurors. English reformers, this is the 
evidence of a man in the confidence of his 
Majesty’s Government. If he be not so, 
why do they not dismiss him? Why, 
because all Ireland would laugh them to 
scorn? He is possessed of that honour 
and integrity which is deserving of con- 
fidence. I do not say so because I boast 
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of the honour-of his friendship, but be- 
cause he is known to me and to the public 
of Ireland in general as an intelligent and 
upright man. Think, reformers, think for 
a moment of the extensive and atrocious 
measure, and see whether it be fitting that 
this should be the first act of the first Ses- 
sion of the Reformed Parliament—that 
Parliament which contains the men who 
struggled through good report and through 
evil report—who struggled against hope in 
the cause of freedom—is it fitting that 
that Parliament should open with such a 
measure as this? It depends on the spirit 
of the patriarchs of Reform to prevent the 
people of Ireland from being fettered by 
Ministers, on the ground of foolish, false, 
and I would say lying (if it were not too 
undignified a word) calumnies. Because 
Jurors dare not, it is alleged, do justice 
in consequence of intimidation, it is pro- 
posed to abolish trial by Jury. It has 
been argued against a domestic Parlia- 
ment, that although, indeed, it would re- 
store the absentees, yet they would never 
equal the generous Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen of England. Here is the occa- 
sion to show their noble-mindedness and 
generosity—here it is. I will not believe, 
I cannot credit, that this will ever become 
law—-that they will refuse to yield to ar- 
gument—that they will allow it to be sup- 
posed they have no inclination to redress 
the evils of Ireland—they will let injustice 
swelter at the hearts of Irishmen. Think 
not that they are not an intelligent—that 
they are not a shrewd people. Think you 
that they will not see that the law pos- 
sesses the means of redressing wrongs or 
crimes committed by law, and that your 
measures are therefore uncalled for? Think 
you that they will not remember that you 
have not had special commissions, and, 
therefore, are not called upon to destroy 
the Constitution? Think you that they 
will not recollect that you have no right 
to pretend that Jurors cannot act from in- 
timidation? You cannot say, that justice 
cannot procure convictions; for the At- 
torney General himself has stated, that 
in thirty-nine prosecutions which he in- 
stituted, he procured thirty-eight convic- 
tions. I defy them to show an instance 
of failure in obtaining a conviction where 
that was at all warranted. As to witnesses, 
it is known that sixty of those who ap- 
peared for the Crown were fed and well- 
clothed in a barrack in Dublin, one of 
whom, having stated he had gone into a 
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shop to purchase something, declared, on 
his cross-examination, that he did not 
know who furnished him with the money. 
The Carrickshaugh trials (nobody could 
doubt that these were murders) were said 
to afford an instance of Jurors being in- 
timidated. I defended one of the prisoners 
on that occasion. The matter is of so 
much importance, that I cannot omit this 
opportunity of mentioning the grounds on 
which I did so. I defended: the prisoner, 
not because I considered the act not to be 
murder, but because there was a doubt 
about his identity. The first Crown wit- 
ness did not identify him. In that case 
I can speak, from my own knowledge, that 
no intimidation took place; and the Jury, 
who acquitted the man, consisted of seven 
Protestants and five Catholics. I can 
state a number of other cases, to show 
that Juries have not been intimidated. 
John Ryan was put upon his trial on the 
5th of July; thirty-five of the Jurymen 
were challenged by the Government. The 
trial came on; a beggar-boy was put for- 
ward, dressed, not as a beggar-boy, but in 
such a style that he looked like a little 
gentleman from Merrion-square. He was 
interrogated as to the nature of an oath, 
and found. to be so ignorant that he was 
put down. A man named Ross was in- 
dicted; he was proved to be a kind-hearted 
man, and one quite incapable of commit- 
ting such an offence as that which was 
charged against him. He was acquitted, 
though 132 Jurors had been put by on 
the part of the Crown, forty-five of whom 
were Protestant Gentlemen. Ross was 
again indicted, and again acquitted. Was 
either of these an improper acquittal? Is 
there a Gentleman now present who will 
say, that any one of them was? At the 
end of the Assizes one Juror was excused, 
on the ground that his wife had dreamed 
that something would happen if he at- 
tended. There is no pretence for saying 
that there had been a failure of justice in 
the Carrickshaugh case. You do not 
show that any of the witnesses had been 
injured, nor any of the Jurors—nor that 
there has been.a failure of justice. Why, 
then, do you claim these extraordinary 
powers? Instead of looking to special 
commissions, which would quiet the coun- 
try, what have you been doing since 
August last? What, but enforcing your 
new Tithe Act, going from parish to parish 
with horse, foot, and artillery, to collect 
tithes, and turning the Lord Lieutenant 
VOL. XVI, {shit} 
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of the country into a tithe-proctor-general. 
You say you have not fabricated these in-’ 
surrections, nor the evidence of them. I 
believe you are incapable of doing it; but 
if it was your intention to fabricate evi- 
dence, you could not have acted more 
completely for such a purpose than you 
have done. You want to get up a case to 
put his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland at 
your disposal ; and what do you do? You 
avoid the means of putting down the dis- 
turbances, and at the same time you sti- 
mulate us in what you know is our most 
sensitive point. That is what you have 
done—without the intention, perhaps, of 
exciting us; but seeing what you have 
done, are you surprised at the result? 
You may well be surprised, that it is not 
worse than it is. You have done your 
best to make it worse. You have done all 
that it was possible to do. I should like 
to know, when you talk of these murders 
by the. people, how many of the people 
have been shot by the police in this tithe 
campaign; I know that the number is ex- 
traordinarily great. It was great in Mayo. 
I should like to have the accounts from 
Mayo. It was great in the Queen’s 
County. Many have been shot in Kil- 
kenny—many in Waterford—and in Cork 
multitudes! Four of the last verdicts I 
knew of before I left Ireland were against 
police or marines for wilful murder. To 
show the system of provocation with re- 
gard to tithes, I will state the case of 
Wallstown. There is a statute of 7th 
George 3rd, c. 21, by which the people 
are enabled to serve notices on the clergy- 
man, that they will set out his tithes by a 
particular day, in order that he may come 
and draw them off; and that statute makes 
it necessary for them to leave the tithes 
on the land, secured and protected as long 
as they leave their own crop on the ground. 
A trick was resorted to by the people. 
They did preserve the tithes as long as 
their own crop was on the ground; but 
they availed themselves of the absence of 
the clergyman; they kept off his tithe 
proctors, and having removed their own 
crops, they destroyed the tithes. The 
clergyman had his remedy under the 27th 
of George 3rd, which makes it a penal of- 
fence to obstruct a clergyman or impro- 
priator from valuing and setting out any 
tithes to which he may be entitled; but, 
not content with that, he would insist upon 
going upon the land whilst the crops were 
growing, which no lawyer would pretend 
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to deny was a trespass. Outrages were | Reformed Parliament, the representative 
the consequence. Dr, Fitzgerald, a phy- | of the great and generous people of Eng- 
sician, who had been turned into a sti- | land—what is it doing? Disguise it as 
pendiary Magistrate, hearing that the peo- | you will, you are legislating against a 
ple had attacked Archdeacon Cotton’s | single individual. I really pity you. You 
men, applied to the Castle for advice | do this because my name is made to rhyme 
about calling out the military. The case | with a line of a miserable ballad. Oh, it 
was laid before the Crown lawyers, and | was excellent wit—it was superabundant 
their opinion was, that the question was | cause of merriment. You may delude 
so doubtful, that they would not authorise | yourselves with this, but you will not de- 
him toemploy the police toprotect the valu- lude the sensible people of Ireland or of 
ators under the circumstances I have here | England. T hey will see, that this atroci- 
stated. This is the evidence of Mr. Fitz- | ous Bill of Pains and Penalties is passed 





gerald before a Committee of the House 
of Lords, given on the 18th January, 1832. 
He stated, that the thing occurred in 
August, 1831. Notwithstanding that opi- 
nion of the Crown lawyers, the Irish Go- 
vernment sent horse, foot, and artillery. 
Since August last, while you have avoided 
Special Commissions, you have employed 
the police and military, and at Wallstown 
no less than four persons were shot. Are 
you surprised at insurrections after this? 
Let me be answered on this, and I shall 
be able to reply. I have been of neces- 
sity longer than I anticipated in making 
these observations ; and yet I have not 
gone through a part of the case which 
most interests myself, though I would do 
so, if I could feel an interest stronger in 
what relates to myself than in what con- 
cerns my country. I care not for personal 
attacks. If { had not the consolation of 
knowing that my intentions are pure and 
disinterested, and that I am anxious only 
for peace, good order, and freedom—if [I 
had not the comfort of my own feelings 
in this respect—if my conscience did not 
approve, not of every expression, perhaps, 
but of my motives—if I did not feel that 
my motives are only the warmest wishes 
for the increase of human happiness and 
liberty, wherever the slave is oppressed, 
or the oppressor can be found—if I had 
not these things to console me, [ might 
feel the attacks that have been made upon 
me; but having them, I care not for the 
taunts of those who 
“¢ See all things clear 
With fifteen hundred pounds a-year ;” 

and who might see otherwise with a dif- 
ferent income, or if that income was taken 
away. But, Sir, the wrongs of my coun- 
try have been mixed up with attacks on 
me. Why not banish me for a year and 
ahalf? 1 tell you what, I will consent 
to it. You shall banish me; but do not 
thus oppress my country. What is this 





against me. There are many men existing 
who think I am one who say—that if you 
cannot do without such a measure, you 
ought to abdicate. If you cannot govern 
Ireland without it, it is most necessary 
that you should abdicate. The advantage 
of England calls for your abdication. 
What will become of your National, Debt 
and its interest, if you oppress us till you 
drive us into a porviie war? Do you think 
you can preserve Ireland in the teeth of 
this injustice? You come for these mea- 
sures; you do not tell us of what effect 
they will be after you get them. I have 
shown you that stillness may be produced 
by the Special Commissions. If I advise 
you, it will be said I threaten; if I pro- 
phesy, I shall be taunted with provoking 
| what I prophesy. Such is the miserable 
condition I am in, that I cannot tell 
you of your danger without having it 
said that I am creating that danger. I 
abandon giving you advice —I know 
what is its value—but I avoid giving it. 
I will say nothing more of the conse- 
quences of this measure—of what will be 
its effect—for take notice you must, that 
itis not sufficient for you tohave shown what 
you have yet shown, in order to put down 
the Constitution. If the Special Com- 
missions are to be at an end—if murder is 
still going on—still you are not warranted 
in trampling on the Constitution; you 
must show, that by doing so you can cure 
the evil. You must not pass such a mea- 
sure merely to gratify your own idleness, 
to enable yourselves to sleep in your beds 
of down. You must show, that what you 
propose is a cure for the evils you have 
been talking of. You cannot show it. 
The measure may produce temporary tran- 
quillity, but it will be followed by greater 
rancour; there will be a greater cause for 
rancour. Now, poverty struggling to main- 
tain a miserable existence—then, both 
; judgment and reason entering into the 
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contest, and fortifying the despair of dis- 
tress. Labour in Ireland has, at present, 
no certainty of hire, nor any reward. 
It does not get a bounty of 6d., no, nor 
2d. a-day, out of land producihg 4/. an 
acre on green lands, and sometimes 81. an 
acre for potato lands ; and yet this is all that 
the misetable wretch who cultivates them 
has to subsist on. These are the evils ;— 
and then the tithes! Did not one noble 
Lord tell you, that unless you abolished 
tithes this measure would not be sufficient ? 
There is not an individual of more honour 
or honesty in this kingdom than the noble 
Lord, the member for Nottingham. I 
know that he is opposed to opinions that 
I hold to be most true; but he is so con- 
scientiously—he is a man of high mind; 
he is a member, too, of the Government ; 
and what does he say? That you must 
abolish tithes. The right hon. Gentleman 
does not. agree with those opinions; he 
would flog not high but low. The noble 
Lord tells him, that until you change the 
destination of tithes, till you take them 
from a supernumerary and unnecessary 
clergy, you gain nothing. What will your 
Bill do without this? “It will make the 
breach more wide; it will make men cry 
out for justice, and make the old exclaim, 
that manly vigour is gone, and the country 
is no longer able to vindicate its rights. 
Do not deal with us thus—for your own 
sakes I would impress it on you—it is for 
your own benefit that I give this advice. 
What were the grievances of America 
when she left you? You had not dared 
to trample on her as you have trampled 
on Ireland: yet you did enough to make 
the Americans separate themselves ;—you 
spurned their petitions—you taunted their 
messenger, Franklin. I will not venture 
to compare myself with him. You accused 
him of being the forger of a letter, which 
was as genuine as the heart of the man 
was true. You sent him from your House 
with insult; and what was the result? 
There was no party in that country, as in 
Treland, clinging to some measure of des- 
potism, and supporting you in it, with a 
view to ruif’ your character, and to give 
itself strength ; and so, the people being 
united, they successfully resisted you. 
But, do you think you have a party in 
Ireland which will assist you in your un- 
dertaking? By whom, 1 ask you, will 
you execute this measure? By the 
Orange party ?—by that Magistracy which 
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to correct?—by that Magistracy whom 
the right hon. Gentleman instructed Lord 
Manners to revise, and who would have 
been reformed, but that, by the influence 
of some member of the Government, the 
bad men were restored again to power? 
This is the effect of the evidence of 
General Burke—they are, in fact, the in- 
struments named in this Bill—they will 
be the agents, the hosts, the entertainers, 
of those who are to execute this offspring 
of the spirit of their party. Lord Clon- 
curry—what does he say of them? He 
says, he has known the debtor Magistrate 
transport his creditor. That is the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland. I have 
not heard it—it is no vain rumour—I have 
known it; I have known, too, of the ad- 
mirer of female beauty transporting the 
father or the brother of the female! These 
are not the only instances of abuses under 
the Insurrection Act. Are these the men 
to whom you will again give such power ? 
—is that the intention of this Reformed 
Parliament? If you do not give them 
the power, but suppress the Orange lodges, 
as you will suppress the Political Unions 
— if, in truth, you act impartially, Ireland 
will be against you toa man. You must 
bring them to your bosoms, or this will be 
the consequence. I know that others know 
it—one especially, whom, though he 
differs from me in opinion, I respect most 
sincerely for his honesty and for his talents, 
If you will not rule by them, they will not 
act with you. You may execute your 
measure, and what will it produce? The 
tranquillity of the grave—a deathlike 
silence, and a dreary repose; but not 
peace—not quiet—not confidence. You 
may bury ashes, but they will not burn 
again: you may sow dragon’s teeth—take 
care they do not rise armed men. I say 
that, in the first place, you have not made 
out a sufficient case to justify you in 
calling for this measure. In the second, 
you have not shown that this is the proper 
remedy for the evils of which you complain. 
In the third, you have given nothing like 
legal evidence for the measure. In the 
fourth, you have not shown, that one wit- 
ness or one Juror has been injured since 
the Special Commission in the Queen’s 
County. As to the danger to the witnesses, 
the county of Clare was quieted by two 
Special Commissions. Witnesses were ex- 
amined before the Judges—where are those 
witnesses? In thatched cottages in the 
very district itself. One of them, on 
K 2 
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whose evidence five men were convicted, 
lives in such a cottage in a dreary part of 
the country. He has resided there ever 
since. A Catholic clergyman wrote to 
inform me of the fact, in order that I 
might state it to the Government, to let 
them know where the man was, and to 
persuade him not to tempt his fate. He 
was an informer ; on his evidence five men 
have been executed on charges of murder. 
If any man can be supposed to be in 
danger from giving evidence, that man is. 
If the precaution to protect witnesses be 
not superfluous, protect him. If it be, 
this measure is not wanted; but because 
I suggest the possibility that such precau- 
tion would be advisable in his case, 1 am 
met with a taunt and a laugh. The man 
has resided there for two years. I show 
you that your witnesses are safe; that no 
Juryman has been injured; that Special 
Commissions have not been resorted to ; 
and having shown this, I say that I have 
established the non-existence of any ne- 
cessity for this measure. I say that till 
you have tried constitutional, you have no 
right to introduce unconstitutional mea- 
sures, and that this House ought not to 
adopt them till then. I know it is said, 
that if the powers thus given be abused, 
the Ministers will be responsible to a Re- 
formed Parliament. But who will com- 
plain here or elsewhere? You stop all 
complaint—you stop even petitioning, and 
that in the most efficacious way—and then 
you mock us with scorn, and talk of re- 
sponsibility. I now come to another part 
of the subject. You say, that this measure 
is necessary against predial and political 
agitation. How do you show the con- 
nexion between them? Has there been 
any direct allegation of their connexion ? 
Is not the offence already provided for by 
a punishment of transportation for life? 
If that be not enough, you have the 
general law of Conspiracy to meet every 
case. When there were public meetings, 
which you deemed improper, at the end of 
last year, you put them down by those 
Acts; you prosecuted, and you never failed 
of a conviction. But I deny, with the 
most indignant scorn, that political agita- 
tion is in the slightest degree connected 
with predial agitation. You cannot deny 
us inquiry on this point. Separate, in 
Committee, this measure into two Bills, 
and let us have an inquiry. Let us not be 
tried on scraps of newspapers, containing, 
one of them at least, a gross falsehood— 
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that which attributed to me the creating 
of Arbitration Courts, and holding up to 
the hatred of the public those who would 
notattendthem. The fact is, that political 
agitation is calculated to stop predial 
agitation. This is proved by the fact, that 
as ‘political agitation has been extended, 
predial agitation has diminished. The 
Catholic Association was established in 
1824; and in that year it was, that Sir 
Thomas Lambert circulated at his own 
expense, 30,000 copies in the South of 
Ireland, of an address written by me to 
tranquillize the country. Let us see what 
the effect of establishing the Catholic 
Association was. The number of persons 
charged with treasonable offences was, 
in 1823, 106; 1824, one; 1825, one; 
1826, one; 1827, none; 1828, none; 
1829, none; and the greater number, of 
these years were “ years of political agita- 
tion.” Offences with violence have de- 
creased, as political agitation spread. 
There were accused of seditious practices, 
—in 1822, 499; 1823, 424; 1824, 121; 
1825, seventeen; 1827, four; and whereas, 
for robbing of arms, in the year 1822, 
sixty-four men were arraigned; in 1828, 
the number came down to seven. I here 
show you six years of the greatest agita- 
tion; during which predial crimes have 
gradually decreased in Ireland. Here, 
then, can you say that predial and political 
agitation are concurrent? What do I ask 
for upon these facts? Nothing but inquiry. 
AllI say is, hold! do not give us a gagging 
Bill; do not deprive us of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the Trial by Jury; do not 
condemn us unheard. We are not White- 
feet; and do not carry on our attacks by 
night, but by day. Why cannot you put 
us down by day, then? You have. the 
Libel Law, and may proceed against the 
papers which publish our speeches. What 
have we done that you should deprive us 
of the rights of Englishmen—without 
inquiry ?. You may insinuate—you may 
allege—you may say, that peace is recom- 
mended by us, but that we promote dis- 
turbance. If that be the case, you can 
prove it, and it is an indictable offence for 
which you may punish us. You cannot 
contend that you have not the power to 
convict us, for one of our complaints is, 
that you can, and do, pack Juries. You 
packed a Jury to try me; and might do 
so to try any other man. When the Jury, 
by which I was tried, was selected, you 
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you afterwards made a Baronet; you also 
put off the Chairman of the Bank of Ire- 
land, and others, who, it was thought, 
would only act fairly, till you succeeded 
in obtaining a Jury known to be violently 
against me;—for although I have many 
friends, I have some enemies in Dublin. 
You can do all this again; and you have 
no pretence, therefore, for saying that you 
cannot enforce the law. You tell us, that 
a multitude of crimes are committed in 
Ireland, and the circumstance was much 
insisted upon by the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth. I beg the 
House will for one moment lend me its at- 
tention, whilst I make an observation upon 
the powerful speech delivered by that right 
hon. Gentleman—a speech which, perhaps, 
better answered the purpose of its deliverer 
than any he ever before delivered in this 
House. Alluding to the period of the 
year 1798, he instanced a case of the 
seizure of an individual in Ireland at that 
time, upon whose person were found 
several copies of an Address to the United 
Irishmen, exhorting them to peace and 
sobriety, to refrain from all kinds of vio- 
lence, and to be patient and submissive ; 
but with all this apparent desire to encour- 
age order and the authority of the law, a 
Serjeant’s Oath, and a Return of the 
number of United Irishmen in several 
towns were also found upon him. The 
right hon, Baronet inferred from that fact 
that others might now be doing the same 
[hear, hear}. Let those who cheer listen, 
and learn how the case stands. What 
was the peace of the United Irishmen ? 
They suggested military discipline; their 
peace, among themselves, was military 
discipline—the discipline of the regiment 
—of the camp: they were not to get 
_ drunk; they were not to commit them- 

selves with strangers; they were to be 
orderly and keep the peace; but prepare 
for the field: the Serjeant’s Oath was one 
part of it. Their organization was mili- 
tary. What Commander of a regiment is 
there, quartered in Dublin, who does not 
issue. his orders to the troops under him, 
not to go into public houses, to make no 
enemies, to avoid all suspicious persons, 
to shun disturbances, .and to conduct 
themselves peaceably to all men. . This is 
the “ discipline of the camp ;” it was that 
of the United Irishmen. But what are 
our engines of action? . Public and open 
proclamations of grievances, sufferings, 
and misery ;.complaints that, in the richest 
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land in the world, the people are starving ; 
that the Church wallows in wealth, while 
they want sustenance ;—that the Magis- 
tracy is tyrannical—that Juries are packed 
—that the Corporations are narrow mo- 
nopolists, bigoted and exclusive ;—in a 
word, that everything is for the enemies 
of the people, nothing for the people them- 
selves. These grievances have been super- 
induced by the Landlords’ Law. This 
House has passed five Acts of Parliament 
increasing the power of the landlord over 
the tenant, who may now be turned out 
of his farm and ruined for something less 
than 7s. 6d; whereas, formerly, the legal 
process cost 15/. or 16/.;—a cheap mode 
of killing off the superabundant tenants 
by parliamentary authority. I defy any 
one to show that I have stated one griev- 
ance of Ireland that did notexist, orexagger- 
ated any one actually existing. I repeat 
the challenge. Show me that I have done 
so, and then turn your parliamentary 
powers against me, if the ordinary law is 
not strong enough. But until you show 
me, that I have done one or the other, 
what care I for your charges? The noble 
Lord entered, the other night into a cal- 
culation of the number of offences com- 
mitted in Ireland. He went through 
a period of thirteen months, and gave us 
an account of thirteen or fourteen murders 
which had been committed in that time. 
The right hon. Baronet who spoke sub- 
sequently to him, by some strange multi- 
plication, increased the number to 116 
murders; as much blood, he observed, as 
was shed at the battle off St.’ Vincent. 
[Mr. Stanley : Sixty-six actual mur- 
ders, and 133 cases of attempt to kill]. 
The noble Lord certainly did not say thir- 
teen; but he went through that number 
of individual cases one by one. That is 
not, however, what I complain of. I ask 
why are we to adopt this hop-step-and- 
jump statement? How know I that it is 
correct ? Where are the cases—where is 
the return of them? Ought not we to 
have something tangible? Or shall we 
remain in doubt? The question is, to 
take away the Constitution. Let me sup- 
pose the noble Lord to be right in taking 
1,500 as the number of crimes of all 
kinds committed in Ireland within the 
last three months. What is the state of 
crime in England? The. noble Lord’s 
catalogue includes threatening . notices 
and serious assaults, and the total amount 
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bear with me, while entering into this’ 
calculation. How many of that number 
were assaults, I know not—I care not—it 
is no matter: but all the assaults are in- 
cluded in it. Several of them were not 
of a common nature—not cases of the 
mere lifting up of a finger, but cases in 
which an actual blow was given. What, 
however, was the state of crime in the 
year 1822? There were 738 actual com- 
mittals for treasonable offences, seditious 
practices, robberies of arms, assembling 
armed by night, and robbing the mail. 
Add to these offences many for which the 
perpetrators were not committed to trial, 
and you will have at least 7,380 for the 
total number in that year, considerably 
more in proportion than the number 
stated by the noble Lord to have oc- 
curred in the last thirteen months. Again, 
in the year 1823, the number of commit- 
tals was 629, which would give 6,290 for 
the offences in that period. Let me now 
turn to England. Inthe year 1831, the 
capital offences of the highest nature, not 
including assaults, amounted to 19,646, 
and in the year following, to 21,000, or 
5000 each quarter. Now, the population 
of England is 12,000,000, that of Ireland 
is only 8,000,000. [Mr. Stanley: The 
statement was confined to the province of 
Leinster]. It is the province of Leinster 
alone, to which that calculation applies. 
How know I the correctness of the fact ? 
Would not a Court-martial require some 
more evidence to decide upon than this? 
How know I, that in that catalogue there 
are not repetitions, many of them regard- 
ing the same offence ?. How know! what 
faith is to be placed in those who made 
the returns ? How do I know who the accu- 
sers are? Take the rest of the offences 
throughout Ireland—they are not 500 for 
the other three provinces for the same 
period. Take the case in the strongest 
way against me, and they will not amount 
to more than the number of higher offen- 
ces, only, in England and Wales. In the 
county of Kerry there are eleven prisoners ; 
in the western division of the county of 
Cork, there are only ten. Is a country to 
be outlawed on such a statement as this ? 
Above all, upon this miserable calumny, 
are we to trample down every right that 
is dear to freemen —even the right to com- 
plain? We were told by the right hon. 
Baronet, that agitation has subsisted in 
Ireland concurrently with these crimes. 
The fact is, agitation commenced in the 
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month of October; it increased in No- 
vember, though not rising to any serious 
height. The elections then intervened, 
and engaged everybody’s attention; and 
in a fortnight or three weeks we were all 
here. Agitation has had no time to hold 
out hope to the people. The right hon. 
Gentleman assailed Mr. Steele, and read 
a passage from a speech of that Gentle- 
man, in which there was certainly a good 
deal of ribaldry, and for which (I do not 
hesitate to say) the Government were 
right in putting him on his trial. That 
trial he must abide; and, if the Jury 
think that he used the expressions with an 
intention derogatory to his allegiance in 
any way, they will convict him; but, if 
they believe that he used them in order 
to obtain the confidence of the people, 
whereby he might be enabled to promote 
peace—which will be his only defence— 
though if the Jury should be of the same 
opinion as hon. Gentlemen here, they will 
convict him, and he will be punished ; 
otherwise they must be bound to acquit 
him. I will only say, with reference 
to that Gentleman, that they mistake him 
much, who judge of him from those pas- 
sages of his speech. He is, it is true, an 
enthusiast, and a generous enthusiast; 
but he is, also, a man of science, and an 
excellent scholar. He has made many 
scientific discoveries; he has improved 
the diving-bell.; and when a_ tunnel 
was projected, under the bed of the 
Mersey at Liverpool, he was the means 
of preventing many of the citizens from 
embarking in a ruinous speculation. 
I will not speak of the chivalrous man- 
ner in which he risked his person, 
and ventured much of his fortune 
in the cause of Spanish liberty ; but there 
does not exist a creature of more true 
humanity of disposition, though mixed 
with a strain of occasional wildness, than 
my friend Mr. Steele. I do assure Gentle- 
men who laugh at Mr. Steele, that if 
they had the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
they would very soon learn to estimate 
him highly. While Gentlemen might 
lament his failings, they would unquestion- 
ably esteem his manliness, his kindness, 
and his many good qualities. [am aware 
that he now appears before the House in 
a situation which renders him liable to be 
misunderstood. But I know him well; 
and if other Gentlemen knew him as well, 
they would esteem him as warmly as I do. 
But what has hedone? I will here mention 
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a remarkable fact to the House, illustrative 
of his character. In one of the late en- 
counters in the county of Kilkenny, between 
some Whitefeet and a party of police, one 
of the former was shot, and died of his 
wounds. Mr. Steele attended the inquest, 
and made a speech to the man’s relations, 
pointing out to them, in very strong cha- 
racters, the folly and misery, as well as 
the criminality, of their conduct. But 
what I more particularly wish to bring to 
the attention of the House is, the funeral 
proceedings on this occasion. The place 
appointed for the interment of the body 
was a mountain-pass. At that spot he had 
the body laid out; he stopped the weep- 
ing and wailing of the friends of the 
deceased, and then harangued the people 
in an address—in which, after pointing 
out the disastrous consequences of their 
improper behaviour, he said, that he 
thought it his duty to offer his tribute of 
just praise to Major Brown (of the police), 
whose humanity and benevolence ren- 
dered him the object of the blessings of the 
surrounding country. Now, who was this 
Major Brown? The very man by whose 
hand the deceased had fallen; at least, 
who commanded the party from whom 
that individual received his death-wound. 
Such was the conduct of Mr. Steele. 
See what the Irish peasant suffers without 
the least reproach! The body of the dead 
man was there—his wife, children, and 
friends were there; and upon that occa- 
sion the very individual by whose hands 
he had fallen received a tribute of praise 
for his humanity and kindness from this 
agitator. I do not think this incident can 
be an uninteresting one to the House, and 
therefore I have narrated it. I turn now, 
however, to another subject, and am draw- 
ing to a close. I have omitted many 
topics, but I will now go to the more 
direct attack made on me personally by 
the right hon. Secretary, who, the other 
evening, read a letter of mine to the House. 
It is my habit to put my name to every- 
thing that I send to a newspaper; and if 
the matter be indictable, I afford the Go- 
vernment an opportunity of prosecuting, 
not only the proprietors of the paper, but 
myself, What was the passage which the 
right hon. Secretary read? It was that 
im which I stated that the member for Ath- 
lone had voted against Ireland, and I ap- 
pealed to the people to know whether they 
approved of his conduct. I also made 
use Of similar language with respect to 
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the members for Limerick. The right hon. 
Secretary said, that I was wrong in having 
done so; and he was cheered. I assert 
that I was right, and perfectly constitu- 
tional. I have a right to appeal to the 
public against the vote which any man 
gives in this House. I say, that that is a 
constitutional principle. I have no right 
to impute motives, and there was no 
motive imputed in the case in question. 
I have no right to say, that there was a 
dishonest intention in the party voting— 
that he was looking for a place for himself 
or for a relative; but I do assert it, here, 
that every human being, governed by 
laws, has a right to complain of the votes 
of the framers of those laws. There was 
an attempt made by this House to sup- 
press the publication of the lists of divi- 
sions. [No,no!] There was. I appeal 
to my hon. friend, the member for Mid- 
dlesex. The publication was complained 
of in the year 1822; and the House put 
it down. But the lists are now pub- 
lished. You are the servants of the pub- 
lic, not of any particular place. When 
elected by any one constituency, you 
represent the whole United Kingdom ; 
and so every man has a right to know 
your vote and canvass it. No man has a 
right to impute motives to you; but I 
claim a right of stating my opinion *as to 
the mischief which I think any vote of 
yours may create: and that right I will 
exercise, until you put it down by some 
Gagging Bill. I am willing that the 
same privilege should be exercised by any 
one else with regard to my own vote. [ 
have now wearied the House. I have 
not exhausted the subject, nor have I 
exhausted the deep interest I feel in it. I 
say, that as far as political agitation is 
concerned, there is no such case made out, 
that any dispassionate man, putting his 
hand to his heart, can say, there is 
evidence to connect it with predial 
insurrection. Upon inquiring into the 
subject, facts to the contrary stare you in 
the face. Is not Ireland in distress? Is 
she not in want, and suffering grievances? 
The noble Lord, the member for Armagh, 
exclaims that relief must be given; and 
you promise relief. Oh, yes! If we pass 
this Bill, you will give us a measure of 
Church relief. But are you sure of passing 
that measure of relief in another House ? 
It has little immediate practical benefit, 
besides the abolition of Church-cess. But 
to secure it, why not adopt the wise Motion 
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of my hon. friend, and keep your hands 
over this measure until you have steered 
the other over the rocks and quicksands 
in another place? I am not entering 
into any compromise. I say, that Ireland 
requires relief, and I ask how do you 
propose to afford it her? You will not 
apply any part of the rich revenues of the 
Church to the relief of the poor. Whatis 
to become of them? You can give them 
nothing; and the only thing I can offer 
them is hope—the hope of a domestic 
Legislature. You may think that a delu- 
sive hope. How are you to show it to be 
such? By anticipating me—by evincing 
that you are a protecting Legislature— 
that you are a kind and paternal Legis- 
lature. Oh! instead of that, you turn 
away the look of kindliness;—you turn 
away all benefits, and leave the grinding 
evils, You leave the rack-renting absen- 
tees—you leave every misery and grievance 
untouched—for bread you give them a 
stone—you raise the scorpion rod of 
despotic authority over them—and say, 
that “* you must be feared before you can 
be loved.” I deny it, Sir—I deny that 
you have made out a case—I deny that 
you have shown that predial insurrection 
has anything to do with political agitation; 
—I deny the right upon which you found 
this eoercion—I deny that witnesses have 
been injured—lately, atleast, to any public 
knowledge. If they have, I utterly deny 
that any Juror has been injured, during 
the whole period of this political agitation. 
Predial agitation subsisted for forty years 
before political agitation commenced. 
Having thus demonstrated that this mea- 
sure is by no means hecessary, shall I 
trust the despotic power it confers to 
hands which I think ought to have 
no power at all—to statesmen, who 
mingle miserable personal feelings with 
their political conduct? I call upon you, 
if you would conciliate Ireland—if you 
would preserve that connexion which | 
desire you to recollect has never yet 
conferred a single blessing upon that 
country—that she knows nothing of you 
but by distress, forfeitures, and confisca- 
tions—that you have never visited her but 
in anger—that the sword of desolation has 
often swept over her, as when Cromwell 
sent his eighty thousands to perish—that 
you have burthened her with grinding 
penal laws, despite of the faith of treaties, 
and in violation of every compact—and 
that you have neglected to fulfil the pro- 
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mises you dealt out to her. You have, it 
is true, granted Catholic Emancipation ; 
but nine-and-twenty years after it was 
promised, and five-and-twenty years after 
the Parliament of Ireland must, of neces- 
sity, have done so. We know you, as yet, 
but in our sufferings and in our wrongs; 
and you are now kind enough to give us 
as a boon this Act, which deprives us of 
the Trial by Jury, and substitutes Courts- 
martial—which deprives us of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and in a word, imposes on a 
person the necessity of proving himself 
innocent. That Act you give us, and you 
tell us it will put down the agitation of 
the Repeal of the Union. I tell you, that 
until you do us justice, you can never ex- 
pect to attain your object. The present 
generation may perish. Your Robespier- 
rian measures may destroy the existing 
population; but the indignant soul of Ire- 
land you can never annihilate. There 
was a time when a ray of hope dawned 
upon that country. It was when the pre- 
sent Parliament first assembled. We saw 
this Reformed House of Commons con- 
gregated. We knew that every man here 
had a constituency—we knew that the 
people of England were represented here 
—we knew that the public voice not only 
would influence your decisions, but com- 
mand your votes—we hoped that you 
would afford us a redress of our grievances; 
—and you give us—an Act of despotism! 

Mr. Cobbett: I move the adjournment of 
the debate. We have heard a great deal 
from the other side of the House of mid- 
night murders and assassinations. If this 
Bill pass, it will be the murder of the 
Constitution. If we must murder it, at 
least let us murder it by daylight. 

Lord Althorp said, it was clearly under- 
stood last night, as far as such a matter 
could be made one of arrangement, that 
the House were to sit, however late, and 
endeavour to finish the discussion to-night. 
How was it possible that his Majesty’s 
Ministers could conduct the business of 
the country, if after such an understanding, 
the debate were to be again adjourned ? 
He should certainly say, that after the 
long discussion, and after the speech of 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
the sense of the House might be advan- 
tageously taken at once. But he had no 
right to stand in the way of any hon. 
Gentleman who wished to address the ' 
House; and he and his friends were quite 
ready to perform their part of the under- 
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standing of yesterday evening, and listen’ 
to any. further arguments that might be 
advanced on the subject. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he had no wish to be 
obstinate. He was not present when the 
sort of engagement was made to which 
the noble Lord had alluded; but if the 
seconder of his Motion acquiesced in his 
withdrawing it, he had no objection to 
withdraw it. 

The Seconder having intimated his 
acquiescence, the Motion for adjourning 
the debate was withdrawn. 

Lord Althorp then rose to reply: he 
assured the House that he should detain 
them only for a few minutes; that he 
should use his best endeavours to make 
himself heard; but he begged to suggest, 
that repeated demands for silence was not 
the most effectual mode of obtaining it. 
One of the first topics to which he should 
endeavour to address himself, was one on 
which he felt no small solicitude — which 
arose from an anxiety to remove a sus- 
picion that appeared to be entertained of 
his not being so favourable to the adoption 
of the present measure, and therefore not 
so cordial in recommending it as the other 
members of his Majesty’s Government. 
He could assure the House, that, however 
much he might regret the necessity for 
such a proceeding—and none regretted 
more deeply than he did the condition of 
society which made such a step indis- 
pensable—none more sincerely deplored 
the extent of severity which had become 
unavoidable—but at the same time seeing 
that necessity, and admitting its pressure, 
none more heartily or cordially united 
with the other members of the King’s 
Government in framing the measure which 
circumstances demanded; and, in laying it 
before Parliament, no one could more 
" sincerely or earnestly urge its adoption. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
member for Dublin, in giving an account 
of the state of Ireland, and in describing 
the number, the extent, and the atrocity of 
the outrages committed by the native 
Irish in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
appeared to him to be doing nothing more 
than detailing an amount of crime and 
of suffering about equal to that which was 
inflicted’ by the lawless insurgents who 
now wielded an almost despotic power 
in Ireland — a power which rendered life 
and property insecure to a degree of which 
past history afforded scarcely a similar 


Adjourned 
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to be disputed that the state of things 
in Ireland was such, that no man dared to 
give an opinion adverse to the views of the 
dominant party—that no man ventured to 
utter a sentiment that might by possibility 
be thought opposed to anything which the 
lawless miscreants who ruled in some parts 
of Ireland adopted as the principles of 
their assumed government. Was such 
a state of things to be met by mild and 
gentle measures, or was it not, on the 
contrary, to be encountered by that which, 
he was willing to admit, bore the character 
of a despotic measure? He felt, that in 
dealing with a question of that nature, 
involving as it did so many details, and 
coming to it at the end of so long a debate, 
he could not proceed through all the 
details, still less could he take up the 
several topics in anything like a regular 
order; and, therefore, it only remained for 
him to notice them as they presented 
themselves to his mind, confining himself 
to those which appeared of the most im- 
portance. It had been said, that illegal 
notices had been served by persons who 
desired to get into the police, and those 
Members who had not paid much attention 
to the affairs of Ireland might imagine 
that the service of illegal notices was a 
matter of no such very great importance ; 
but it was a very great mistake to suppose 
that they were matters of such trifling 
moment, or that any person, even sus- 
pected of such an offence, could, for a 
moment, hope to be employed upon the 
police establishment. The service of illegal 
notices was, in Ireland, a very. serious 
matter; and, as must be in the recollection 
of many hon. Members, notices were served 
upon Mr. Houston three months before 
the threatened murder was committed. 
It was true that, in introducing the measure, 
he admitted that no actual violence had 
been offered to Jurymen; but how did 
that alter the nature of the question ? 
Though they had not actually suffered 
by direct violence, it was well known that 
they had been intimidated, and that one 
gentleman had been obliged to sleep with 
pistols under his pillow for fear of some 
outrage being committed on him, because 
he had not attended on some trial where 
the insurgent party calculated on the 
acquittal of a criminal. He did not, how- 
ever, trust to solitary cases of that kind— 
he trusted to the general reports from the 
disturbed districts, given as the best au- 
thority ; and, above all, to the charges of 
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the Judges. There had already been a 
good deal of quotation from the charges 
of the learned Judges who had presided 
at the several Special Commissions; but 
what said the Chief Justice at the Special 
Commission for the Queen’s County?— 
That whole classes were proscribed, that the 
humblest individual who served the most 
common process of the law was treated as 
a felon; that the witness who gave testi- 
mony, from whatever motives, was treated 
as a common informer of the most de- 
yraded and worthless class; and that, when 
unprotected by actual military force, they 
were made the objects of the most brutal 
and cruel tortures to which human nature 
could be subjected. Jurors were scarcely 
in a better situation; and in such a state 
of things, the House were called upon 
to respect the principles of the British 
Constitution, and not to aim at the intro- 
duction of any powers beyond the ordinary 
operation of the laws. The hon. member 
for Meath had charged the Gentlemen of 
that county with great neglect, in not 
coming forward to resist the outrages 
committed in that part of the country; 
but he trusted that the House would bear 
in mind, that things had arrived at such a 
pass, that no interference on their part 
could arrest the progress of crime. It 
had been made a matter of reproach 
against the present Government, that they 
were not prepared to propose the intro- 
duction of Poor-laws in Ireland; certainly 
the King’s Government entertained no 
wish to introduce into Ireland the system 
of Poor-laws which had been established 
in England. Many persons, of the highest 
authority, bad expressed a strong con- 
viction that the introduction into Ireland, 
of any system of Poor-laws, could not but 
be attended with the worst effects; and 
worst of all, the introduction of the English 
system. Was there any one in that House 
who recommended the introduction of the 
English system of Poor-laws? There 
certainly had been no decision on the part 
of his Majesty’s Government against the 
introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland; 
but, at the same time, there had been 
no decision in favour of any measure 
of that nature. They certainly had not 
decided that such a measure would be 
improper; but they had quite made up 
their minds that the English system would 
not do. He had received great complaints 
from various Members for the mode in 


which he had introduced the Bill; but 
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these complaints came all from those 


opposed to the measure. His speech on 
the occasion had been contrasted with 
that of his right hon. friend, the Seeretary 
for Ireland. Now he was willing to admit, 
that he was sincere in the view which 
he took of the question; but, he was afraid 
that, if his sincerity was to be judged of 
by the excellence of his speeches, he 
should indeed be left in a sad plight. 
From the supposed coincidence between 
their views and those of the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, and, 
upon that supposed coincidence, were 
founded various reports of a coalition with 
the right hon. Baronet and his friends. 
Now he trusted that it was hardly neces- 
sary for him to say, that for such a report 
there was not the slightest foundation; and 
he was sure that no one who attended 
to the speech of the right hon. Baronet, 
but must see that there existed a very 
considerable difference between that right 
hon. Baronet and the Government of the 
King. The hon. member for Coventry 
had complained of him and his colleagues, 
for saying, that they would stake their 
situations and the permanency of the 
Government upon the result of the present 
measure; but his noble friend, the Pay- 
master of the Forces, had fairly replied to 
that, by saying, that they would be utterly 
disgraced if they demanded such a measure 
without the highest degree of necessity ; 
and that, having demanded it, they would 
falsify their own assertions by abandoning 
it. He fully agreed with those hon. Mem- 
bers who thought that, in a Reformed 
House of Commons, it did not become 
them to assume that they had lost the 
confidence of the Legislature on every 
occasion on which they might be left in a 
minority. The present was not a struggle 
between two parties, but an anxiou$ effort, 
on the part of the House, to adopt the 
course which the necessities of the country 
required. There had not been the slightest 
attempt at dictation on the part of the 
Ministers; but, supposing it were other- 
wise, had they not been outdone by their 
opponents, who said to them, you shall 
carry on the Government according to our 
views, but you shall, though without power, 
be answerable for the result? It had been 
matter of objection against the Bill, that 
it did not afford a sufficient remedy for the 
evils of Ireland. He admitted it did not, 
but it would go to remedy one of the evils 
—that of the extreme insecurity which 
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rendered life and property almost of no 





value’ there; and as to further and other 
remedies, he trusted the House would 
de him the justice to believe, that there 
existed as sincere a desire on the part 
of his Majesty’s Government, as on that 
of any of their opponents, to remedy as 
many:as possible of the evils which afflicted 
that unhappy country. At that late hour 
he should not trouble the House with any 


further observations. 


The House divided: Ayes 466; Noes 


89—Majority 377. 


Bill read a first time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 6, 1833. 


MinuTES.] Petitions presented. By the Marquess of West- 
MINSTER, from certain Dissenters, for the Repeal of the 
Laws regulating the Observance of the Sabbath.—By the 
Earl of Rossiyn, from the Presbytery of Kirkaldy—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Lord Krne, 
from Kilrane and Ballynaslarney,—against Coercive Mea- 
sures for Ireland. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY—PETITIONS. | 
Lord Suffield said, that he had several 
Petitions to present, on the subject of 
Slavery in the West-India colonies, but in 
the then thin state of the House (half a 
dozen peers at most were present), he 
should not feel justified in presenting the 
whole of them. He would, under the 
circumstances, therefore, limit himself to 
the presentation of two only, and the 
observations which he should offer on 
them would be very few. The first was 
from Weybridge, the second from a parish 
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in the county of Wexford; they prayed 
for the total and immediate abolition of 
Slavery. He had in his possession many 
others to the same effect from populous 
towns and districts in the country, but 
those he should reserve till a future occa- 
sion; but he felt it to be his duty at once 
to state, for the information of the House 
and the country, that the great object of 
the majority of those who had hitherto 
thought proper to exert themselves for the 
abolition of Slavery, had been to leave the 
subject in the hands of Ministers, and to 
allow them full time and leisure to 
perfect those measures, which had been 
stated in another place to be in course of 
preparation, and which were described as 
likely to prove satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. Though the preparation of 
those measures had been protracted fora 
long period of time, yet the individuals to 
whom he had alluded were exceedingly un- 
willing to embarrass the Government by 
raising any questions in their Lordships’ 
House, and, in consequence, exciting the 
public feeling on the subject, until the 
measures in question had been fully 
matured and presented to Parliament. 
There was, however, a rumour afloat —in- 
deed, he need hardly to call it a rumour, 
for the fact was almost notorious, that the 
measures, brought at length to a state of 
maturity, had been submitted by Govern- 
ment to the consideration of the West- 
India proprietors, who had, most unad- 
visedly, as it appeared to him, thought 
proper to reject them. It was quite plain, 
therefore, that the delay in the settlement 
of this most important question no longer 
rested with his Majesty’s Government, but 
was caused by the obstinate, and he might 
add, impolitic resistance on the part of the 
individuals connected with the West- India 
body. Under these circumstances, he 
thought that those persons, who, out 
of consideration to the Government, 
had hitherto been induced to forbear 
bestirring themselves actively in further- 
ance of the object in view, could no longer 
suspend their exertions; nor did he be- 
lieve that the public would be disposed to 
bear the disappointment of the expecta- 
tions which had been raised with any 
degree of patience. He wished to state 
distinctly, his conviction, and he believed 
the evidence would corroborate it, that a 
very strong feeling did exist throughout 
the kingdom on the subject of negro 
slavery. The forbearance which had hither- 
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to been displayed he trusted would not 
be mistaken for apathy and indifference to 
the highly important subject of the eman« 
cipation of slaves. There was, he could 
confidently assure their Lordships, no such 
apathy or indifference in the public mind, 
and the delay in the settlement of the 
question was, he repeated, solely owing to 
the opposition made by the West-India 
body. He had heard it stated, with some 
degree of bitterness, that the Anti-slavery 
Society was the enemy of this body. The 
charge was most incorrect and unjustifi- 
able. The society was far from consider- 
ing the West-India body with vindictive 
feelings. Before he sat down, he would, 
however, offer this latter association one 
word of advice, which it would be well for 
them to attend to. Generosity, it was well 
known, was as strong a characteristic of the 
British public as the love of justice ; but he 
would humbly suggest to the West-India 
body, and he did not speak without some 
reason, the policy of displaying a greater 
spirit of conciliation. Theeager desire of the 
public for the enactment of a measure of 
conciliation was perfectly well known, and 
he was sure, thatif thatdesire were attempt- 
ed to be checked, it would increase till it 
became as irresistible as the call for 
Reform was last year. They were, at 
present, disposed to act liberally with the 
West-India body; he, therefore, warned 
that body against delay, as he was quite 
persuaded it would result in rendering the 
demands upon them much more extensive, 
and would cause those demands to be 
urged with more determination than ever. 
He counselled them to agree at once to 
the terms offered by Government, while 
those terms might yet be yielded to with 
propriety. The noble Lord, in conclusion, 
observed, that two days might not elapse 
before he might consider it his duty to 
call the attention of the House to the sub- 
ject in a more specific way. 
Petitions laid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 6, 1833. 


Mrnutes.] Paper ordered. On the Motion of Mr. O’DwyEr, 
the Names, Offices, and Salaries of all the Members of the 
Privy Council (Ireland). 

Bills. Read a first’ time:—Limitation of Actions; Curtesy 
of England; Dower; and Inheritance. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Sanpon, from Soap 
Boilers of Liverpool; and by Lord Datmeny, from 
Soap Boilers of Dunfermline,—to Abolish the Duties 
on Soap.—By Lord SANDOoN, from Stone, for the Repeal 
of the Sale of Beer Act.By Lord AsHiEY, from Hud- 
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from Bleachers in Renfrew, Lanark and Dumbar- 
tonshire; by Lord Ropert Manners, from Sheeps- 
head; by Mr. W. Duncomsz, from FEarls-Herton, 
Halifax, and Thornton,—in favour of the Factories Bill. 
—By Lord AsHuey, from St. Luke's, and various other 
Places; by Mrs Paun Tompson, from several Places in 
the County of York and by Colonel DAvigs, from 
Worcester,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath,— 
By Mr. Cuarues Woop, from Halifax; and by Mr. Pauu 
Tompson, from Gfeat Driffield,—for the Repeal of the 


' Assessed Taxes.—By Lord Datmeny, from Bushy; and 


by Mr. CHARLES Woop, from Halifax,—for the Abolition 
of Slavery.—By Mr. MorGan O’CoNNELL, from Parishes 
in Meath; and by Mr. Visors, from Raphoe and several 
other Places in Ireland,—against the Suppression of Dis- 
turbances (Iréland} Bill. ; 


TRADE with THE Brazits.] Lord 
Sandon said, he had to present a petition 
on a subject of much importance to the 
commercial interests of the country, from 
the merchants of Liverpool. The-petition 
came from @ society calling itself the 
Brazilian ‘Association, and they prayed for 
a remittance of the excessive duties on 
the sugars imported into this country from 
Brazil. for the purpose of refining. In. 
accordance with the objections which had 
been made on the subject of presenting 
petitions, he should not detain the House 
with any prefatory remarks, but he could 
not permit himself to present the petition 
without making the House fully acquaint- 
ed with its contents. He must, therefore, 
read its contents to-the House. The 
petitioners stated— 


That they carry on a very extensive com- 
merce with Brazil, in the produce and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom, and are suffer- 
ing great inconvenience and loss from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a mediuif of return for their 
merchandise, and a back-loading for their ship- 
ping, arising through the operation of the present 
state of the law, which, by the imposition of 
excessive duties on the importation for con- 
sumption or manufacture, of the chief products 
of Brazil—namely, sugar, coffee, cocoa, and 
rum, prohibits their importation, except toa 
very limited extent, in transitu, and admits 
only for consumption the articles of ¢otton, 
tobacco, and hides. That the trade with 
Brazil has now become one of the most im- 
portant branches of our foreign commerce, 
and deserves the especial protection and en- 
couragement of the State; our exports of 
British manufactures produce to that empire, 
amounting annually to the value of upwards 
of three millions sterling, which manufactures 
and produce are admitted freely, and on the 
most favoured terms, for consumption in that 
country, and with which its people are almost 
exclusively clothed. That Brazil, not possess- 
ing any extent of shipping, these manufactures 
and produce are carried out to that country, 
almost ‘exclusively in British vessels. That 
Brazil affords-ample means of payment for 
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this merchandise, in her many and rich pro- 
ductions, and of freighting back to this king- 
dom an immense tonnage of British shipping, 
but that none of these articles are admissible 
on practicable terms, for use or consumption 
in this country, except the before-mentioned 
articles of cotton, tobacco, and hides, which 
form but a very small portion of the value of 
the whole. That, in consequence of these 
prohibitory laws, upwards of two millions 
of British capital. is forced into other channels, 
giving employment and encouragement to 
foreign shipping and manufactures, paying to 
foreign European States freights, commissions, 
and charges, to the great loss of the British 
shipowner and merchant, as also to the general 
interest of British commerce, manufactures, 
and revenue. That it is within the knowledge 
of your petitioners, that one important branch 
of the manufacture of this kingdom—namely, 
that of sugar refining, has, for some time past, 
been only partially and unprofitably employed, 
and incapable of competing with foreign 
manufacture, owing to the scarcity and high 
price of the raw material, even with the advan- 
tage of the bounty of 8s. per ewt., which your 
petitioners believe to be paid out of the 
revenue, on the exportation of refined colonial 
sugars from this country. That, in proof of 
the injurious effect and extent of this monopoly 
and high bounty to the revenue, to the com- 
merce, and to the comforts of the people of 
this kingdom, your petitioners humbly repre- 
sent, that, although the price of British plan- 
tation sugar has been, on an average of the 
past year, as_shown by the Gazette, about 
28s. 6d. per cwt., the price of the refined 
sugar, called ordinary lumps, delivered free on 
board ship, and including several charges, 
besides that of manufacture, was only 25s. to 
27s. per cwt.; the drawback on exportation 
being 36s, 10d. per cwt., and that double 
refined crushed sugars, having a drawback of 
43s. 3d. per cwt., have been and are selling, 
also free on board, at 29s. to 30s. per cwt., 
thus giving to the foreign consumer this im- 
portant article, in the manufactured state, at 
from 1s. to 3s. per cwt. less than the cost of 
the raw material; the whole expense of manu- 
facture and difference of price being paid by 
the Treasury for the benefit of the foreign con- 
sumer, and to the injury of the sale of Brazil 
sugat in foreign markets. That the effect of 
this bounty on the exportation of refined 
sugars and bastards is not only a direct annual 
loss to the Treasury of from 300,000/. to 
400,000/.,but an indirect tax upon the people to 
the extent of from one to two millions sterling, 
since the price to the consumer in this country 
is enhanced in proportion to the bounty paid 
on exportation to the foreign consumer; and 
further, tends materially to lessen the con- 
sumption, and, thereby, also the revenue and 
the comforts of the people. That your peti- 
tioners sincerely lament the distress, said to 
exist in some of the West-India colonies ; but, 
from the evidence laid before a Committee of 
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your Honourable House, during the last Ses« 
sion of Parliament, they cannot but attribute a 
great portion of their distress to the general 
management of their affairs, and the embar« 
rassment of the planters. That it is not the 
desire of your petitioners to withdraw from 
those colonies that protection which they may 
claim as a part of the British empire, but your 
petitioners humbly submit, that such protection 
ought not to exceed that afforded to the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interest of the 
mother country, which have no bounty on the 
exportation of their products, neither a mono- 
poly of the home trade ; nor should so serious 
an injury be inflicted on other rising and im- 
portant branches of foreign commerce, for the 
supposed benefit of any particular, and muchless 
important interests. ‘That the West-India cclo- 
nies have, besides a monopoly of the home 
market, the choice of all the European and 
North-American markets for the sale of their 
productions, as also, for the purchase of their 
supplies, taking from this country those arti- 
cles only which best suit their convenience. 
That the whole population, including. slaves, 
of the British West-India colonies does not 
greatly exceed a million of souls; that the 
exportation of British manufactures for the use 
and consumption of those colonies amounts 
only to the annual value of from one million 
and a half to two millions sterling, whilst our 
exports to Brazil, as already stated, exceed 
three millions, and to Manilla, Java, Sinca- 
pore, and the Indian Archipelago, and other 
countries, affording similar productions to 
Brazil, about two millions, with a population 
and field for the consumption of our manu- 
factures of incalculable extent. That the whole 
amount of the products of these rich coun- 
tries, admissible for the use and consumption 
of this kingdom, does not exceed the annual 
value of one million sterling; the residue, of 
about four millions, being thus forced, by the 
highly restrictive laws of this country, into 
foreign channels, and to the employment and 
encouragement of foreign shipping and manu- 
facture. That the French government having 
experienced the impolicy of this restrictive 
system, also long enforced in that country, 
have now laid before the Chambers a project 
of law, abolishing a!l bounties on the exporta- 
tion of colonial sugar; and, with a view to 
the encouragement of the French refineries, 
and to render France the emporium of Europe 
for that article; it also proposes to admit for 
their use the growth of all foreign countries 
without distinction. That, if the restrictive 
laws of this kingdom are longer preserved, this 
object of the French government will be greatly 
aided by British capital. That it is the confi- 
dent belief of your petitioners, that if the pro- 
ductions of Brazil and the Indian Archipelago 
were admitted to the use and consumption of 
this country, on terms affording reasonable 
protection to similar productions of the British 
colonies, additional employment would be 
given to from fifty to one hundred thousand 
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tons of British shipping, and this kingdom 
become the emporium of Europe for those 
productions, as British capital is now the 
means by which they are sent to Europe; and 
that it would, also, afford incalculable scope 
for the extension of the industry, manufactures, 
commerce, and revenue of the kingdom. Your 
petitioners, therefore, most humbly and ear- 
nestly pray, that your honourable House will 
take this their petition into your early and 
serious consideration, with the view of afford- 
ing them that relief and protection, which, in 
your wisdom, your honourable House shall see 
fit, and thereby add strength to the resources, 
extension to the commercial, manufacturing, 
and shipping interests, as well as additional 
means of happiness and comfort tothe people 
of this great empire. 

He would only observe, that the petition 
was of great importance, but he must ex- 
press his fear, that although the Govern- 
ment had no doubt given it their attention, 
they had not made up their minds upon 
it, as they had on some other subjects 
connected with the colonies. He would 
press the matter on their serious consider- 
ation; and conclude, by declaring, that 
the petition was signed by every person in 
Liverpool connected with the Brazilian 
trade. 

Mr. Ewart said this was a subject of the 
deepest interest to his constituents. It 
was one which involved the consideration 
of an extension of our foreign trade, and 
the employment of British capital. It was 
so fully proved in the petition that the 
amount of our foreign trade would be 
greatly extended if proper protection were 
afforded it, that he would not dwell at 
any length upon that subject. He was 
sorry that the extent of the experiments 
which had been conducted under the 
auspices of the Government had not been 
such as to liberate so important a-branch 
of our foreign trade from the fetters which 
had hitherto bound it. The French go- 
vernment were already taking measures 
that would have the effect of greatly 
extending the trade in refined sugars, 
and he trusted that this country would 
not be behind them, but that his Majesty’s 
Ministers, whom he knew to be inclined 
to liberal measures, would speedily remedy 
the evils of which the petitioners com- 
plained. 

Mr. Strickland had been requested to 
support the prayer of this petition, and 
he was anxious to say a few words upon 
it, as there were many persons who 
were ready to bring their capital into 
action, but who were restrained by the 
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existing impolitic law. Inhis opinion, he 
could say nothing stronger than this— 
that while this country was sending out 
nearly three millions a-year, our ships were 
returning home empty, thereby giving a 
monopoly to the sugar growers of the 
colonies, without at the same time doing 
any benefit to this country. In his opinion, 
it would be easy to adopt some means by 
which Brazilian sugar might be imported 
into this country, to be refined for exporta- 
tion; thereby giving employment to the 
capital and workmen of this country, 
without in the least trenching upon the 
rights which these monopolists at present 
enjoyed. He was not one of those who 
were always putting forward the system of 
free trade, but at the same time he would 
ask was the House to take freedom of 
commerce and the extension of the employ- 
ment of capital as the rule in legis- 
lating, or was it to increase monopolies 
by restrictions ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson was anxious to 
say only a very few words upon the 
petition just presented. He begged to 
assure his noble friend and the hon. mem- 
ber for Liverpool that the subject to which 
the petition referred had received for a 
long time a serious and anxious considera- 
tion on the part of the Government, and 
it was not because the Government did 
not fully concur in the view taken by the 
petitioners, or that they were not anxious 
to give that relief for which they prayed, 
that he was obliged now to say that it was 
not in the power of the Government to 
introduce any measure affording that relief. 
Hon. Gentlemen who were in the last 
Parliament, and were present during the 
discussion upon the Bill which terminated 
so unfortunately, knew and acknowledged 
the great anxiety of the Government to 
admit foreign sugars into this country for 
the purpose of refining. On the rejection 
of that measure inquiries had been made 
of individuals capable of giving informa- 
tion, and experiments had been tried, 
which, though not yet complete, had 
made such progress as to convince the 
Government that a considerable bounty, 
but not amounting to 8s., as stated in the 
Petition, was given on West-India sugar 
on its export. The whole of the ground on 
which the last measure was rejected was 
the assumption that there was no such 
bounty, and that therefore no advantage 
should be given to foreign sugars. He 
thought it would be utterly impossible for 
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this country (whatever it might do for its 
own colonies)—it was not right, that it 
should be called upon, to give a bounty 
upon foreign sugars, in order that foreign- 
ers might be enabled to use refined sugars 
at the expense of those colonies. That 
was the difficulty which prevented the 
Government from introducing a measure 
similar to that which had been rejected 
by the last Parliament, and after a full 
consideration of the subject, unless the 
bounty on West-India sugar was removed, 
he was satisfied it would be impossible to 
afford relief, except, indeed, by admitting 
foreign sugars, and refining it in bond for 
exportation. That principle he should be 
happy to see in operation, but, unfortu- 
nately, refiners were of opinion that such 
a plan would afford them no relief, and 
that they would reap no advantage from 
it, unless they were allowed to mix the 
sugars, which could not possibly be done. 
He could assure his noble friend, that if 
any plan could be suggested whereby the 
refining of foreign sugars might be confined 
to this country without hurting the revenue 
it would receive the utmost attention of 
Government. With regard to the import- 
ance of the Brazilian trade, and in all 
that was set forth in the petition he entirely 
concurred. He, however, did think, that 
hon. Gentlemen when quoting cases of a 
country sending all her produce here, and 
taking nothing from England, ought to 
bear in mind the reverse case, and think 
of the Brazils, which took so much of 
the manufactures of this country, and 
from which nothing was taken in return; 
and that when hon. Gentlemen were arguing 
on reciprocity, they should not forget, that 
reciprocity meant an advantage to both 
sides, and that without it the Brazils might 
turn the tables upon this country. 

Mr. George Wood had been requested 
to support the prayer of the petition, and 
he did so most cordially. He hoped, that 
as this question was very interesting to 
that part of the country which he repre- 
sented, he should be allowed to say a few 
words, The subject was one of great im- 
portance to the whole empire, but particu- 
larly so to the county of Lancaster. He 
was sorry to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was no present in- 
tention of granting the relief prayed for. 
He trusted that the subject would continue 
to receive the best attention of his Majes- 
ty’s Governnent, and that in a very short 
time they would be prepared with a mea- 
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sure such as would give satisfaction to 
all parties. 

Mr. Mark Philips said, his excuse for 
rising on the present occasion was the vast 
importance of the subject to the great seat 
of the cotton manufactures whichhe repre- 
sented, and of the extreme degree of hard- 
ship which arose from ships being de- 
prived of return-cargoes from the Brazils. 
He thought at a time when, during the 
last year, the poor-rates had increased in 
every county in England with the excep- 
tion of three, it was the duty of the Jegis- 
lature to support every measure tending 
to increase the means of employment 
of the industrious labouring classes. Re- 
verting to the importance of this subject to 
the sugar-refiners of this country, he must 
say, that he thought the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Sandon) had much understated 
the effect which the existing Jaw had pro- 
duced. In London last year, there were 
no less than 216 establishments for refi- 
ning sugar, and now they were reduced to 
sixty-seven; and as to the number of 
vessels employed in the Brazil trade, no 
less than fifty-one sailed from the port of 
Liverpool last year to Rio de Janeiro, not 
one of which could get a return cargo 
home. He thought a strong case was 
made out in the petition, for which he 
claimed the serious consideration of the 
House. 

An Hon. Member said, that it appeared 
to him that means should be given to 
facilitate the refining of foreign sugar in 
the country on fair and equitable terms, 
both for the sake of the shipping and com- 
mercial interests of the country. He did 
not say, that a bounty should be given; 
but he did say, that every unfair restriction 
should be removed. Means should be 
given of refining sugars in bond, and if 
that could not be done, some other course 
ought to be resorted to ; otherwise the inter- 
change between this and foreign countries 
would be putastopto, and thiscountry would 
be unable to preserve those advantages in 
trade it had hitherto possessed. He 
had the fullest confidence in the senti- 
ments just uttered by the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, and he trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would feel this 
to be a subject admitting of no delay. 

The Solicitor General trusted, that hon. 
Members would not consider it presump- 
tuous on his part, if he reminded the 
House of the understanding that existed 
with reference to presenting Petitions, 
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He had attended there morning after 
morning to present petitions, which his 
constituents were anxious he should pre- 
sent, but he had not been able to present 
them in consequence of the discussions 
that took place on the presentation of 
almost every petition. 

Mr. James Oswald supported the petition, 
and stated, that he had been intrusted with 
a petition numerously and respectably sign- 
ed to the same effect. He hoped that the 
existing law would speedily be altered, as 
he thought the parties interested were 
justly entitled to greater advantages than 
they now possessed. 

Mr. Ewing said, the subject was of the 
greatest importance to the Brazilian trade, 
and he hoped it would shortly be fully 
and fairly discussed. 

Mr. Andrew Johnstone said, he would not 
have risen, but that nothing had been said 
on the subject of slavery. If any measure 
was brought in for the introduction of 
slave-cultivated sugar, it would meet with 
the strenuous opposition of many hon. 
Members. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SaBBatu.] 
Lord Sandon presented a Petition signed 
by 4,000 of the gentry, clergy, merchants, 
and other inhabitants of the Town of 
Liverpool, praying for a better observance 
of the Lord’s Day, and expressing their 
satisfaction that the House had manifested 
an intention of taking the subject into 
early consideration. The petition was 
agreed to at a public Meeting. 

Mr. Cobbetét could not let that petition 
pass without expressing his opinion of the 
motives by which all the petitions respect- 
ing the Lord’s day were got up. A petition 
was presented the day before yesterday, 
from Staines and two other parishes in 
the county of Middlesex, expressing the 
desire of the petitioners to havea law to 
protect them against the injury to which 
they were exposed in consequence of im- 
pious traders trading on the Sunday. It was 
very much like the reason given by Hudi- 
bras why the pious should have all the 
good things of this world—namely, that 
the godly were entitled to them, but the 
ungodly were not. The real truth was— 
and this was the foundation of all those 
petitions—the rich tradesman, living in 
country towns especially, went out in his 
gig on a Sunday, with his lady and chil- 
dren, to visit their friends—and he could 
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tell them, that their friends, in many in- 
stances, as he knew, would be glad if a 
law were passed to make them stay at 
home. The rich tradesman could go out 
on a Sunday to see his children at 
boarding-school, and, therefore, he wish- 
ed to prevent the poor tradesman from 
selling on a Sunday those articles which 
he, the rich one, would then be able to 
sell on the Monday. That was the foun- 
dation of all these petitions. In that from 
Staines the petitioners avowed their mo- 
tive. 

Lord Sandon rose to order, It was the 
understanding in the House last night, 
that there should be no debate on the pre- 
sentation of petitions; and he thought 
that the hon. member for Oldham was 
very disorderly in imputing motives to 
the petitioners whose petition was present- 
ed on a former night, and was not then 
before the House. 

The Speaker did not think the hon. 
member for Oldham was entirely out of 
order, and with respect to the length of 
speeches, much must depend onan hon. 
Member's sense of propriety. With respect to 
the reference to a petition presented on a 
former day, if it were on the same subject 
as the present petition, he could not say 
that applying motives to those petitioners 
was disorderly. In all those matters a 
great deal must be left to the good sense, 
the feeling, the taste, and the propriety of 
hon. Members themselves. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he had sat patiently 
while one petition presented by the noble 
Lord had occupied three quarters of an 
hour, but he did not intend to occupy five 
minutes. With regard to imputing mo- 
tives to petitioners, he imputed none but 
what were expressed in the petition itself. 
Those pious men complained of being 
injured in their trade, and of getting less 
money in consequence of going to wor- 
ship, while the poor man was obliged 
to stay at home. That was avowed by 
the petitioners themselves, and indeed as 
much was avowed in the Report of the 
Committee were appointed last year. 
In matters of religion, of all things, men 
ought to be sincere ; but those pious men 
having grown rich by their impiety when 
poor, now wished to compel the poor to 
attend to their religious duties, which 
certainly, above all matters, ought to be 
attended to. These were the men, who 
having by their impiety got plenty of 
money, sought to prevent the poor from 
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following that course which they them- 

selves had formerly followed. He pro- 

tested against such interference, for he 

was convinced that much mischief would 

arise from making laws of that kind. 
Petition to lie on the Table, 


Liverpool 


Liverpoor Exvecrion.| Lord Sandon 
wished to present a petition upon a sub- 
ject on which, as it was to come before 
the House this evening, he should not 
trouble the House at any length, It was 
signed by every member of the Committee 
who did him the honour to conduct his 
late election, and they complained of the 
gross mis-statements which had been 
made in a petition presented on a former 
evening, and upon other occasions—- 
namely, that bribery and corruption had 
been practised at the late eleetion at Liver- 
pool, They stated that they had been 
active supporters of him (Lord Sandon), 
and they wereanxious to show, that no one 
person had been induced to vote by bri- 
bery, treating, or any other than consti- 
tutional means. They courted inquiry on 
that subject. The petition afforded a 
complete proof that no bribery to any ex- 
tent—that no bribery of which they were 
cognisant—had been practised to procure 
his return. 

Mr. Benett had not, on any former oc- 
casion, made a charge against the gentle- 
men who had signed that petition. His 
charge was generally, that bribery had 
been practised at the elections at Liverpool, 
even up to the last election. He was 
anxious that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the charges that 
had been made, when it would be seen by 
whom the system of bribery had been 
practised, 

Mr. Sheil begged to ask the noble Lord 
whether he himself had never admitted 
the existence of corruption with reference 
to the petitioners ? 

Lord Sandon answered, that one or more 
of the petitioners admitted to him, that he 
or they had formerly been engaged in bri- 
bery. They acknowledged themselves as 
having formerly been sinners, but they 
denied that any corruption had been prac- 
tised during the last election. He had 
never denied, that bribery had formerly 
been practised ; his denial solely applied 
to the last election. He should like any 
hon. Gentleman to lay his hand upon his 
heart, and say whether, under such circum- 
stances, evidence could be given to the al- 
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He would take that opportunity of present- 
ing another petition, signed, in fifty-three 
hours, by above 7,400 persons, com- 
prising most of the wealth and respect- 
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ability of the place. When the petition 
from Liverpool, signed by 3,300 persons, 
which charged the freemen of that place 
with bribery and corruption, was presented 
by the hon. member for Wiltshire, the 
hon. Member took occasion to observe, 
that it comprised all the respectable and 
disinterested portion of the inhabitants. 
He (Lord Sandon) said, at that time, that 
if he were allowed a few days, he would 
show that he could produce a petition with 
nearly double that amount of names in 
opposition to it. This wasthe petition he 
then alluded to, and a moment’s inspection 
would show the truth of what he had then 
alleged, that all the respectability was not 
on one side, He had yet to learn that any 
charge of extraordinary corruption could 
be alleged against the freemen of Liver- 
pool. If the proposed measure of the 
hon, member for Wiltshire were carried 
into effect, the whole amount of disfran- 
chisement would be but between 1,000 
and 2,000. It had been the practice it 
that House for many years, to make alle- 
gations affecting a mode—the mode of ob- 
taining signatures to petitions which were 
numerously signed. That occasional de- 
linquencies would not occur from the intem- 
perate zeal of some parties employed in 
witnessing the signatures to petitions, he 
was not prepared to say. He was in- 
structed to say, that to the petition 
praying for the disfranchisement of the 
freemen of Liverpool, which had been 
presented by the hon. member for Wilt- 
shire, some individuals had generally 
signed five or six names; and passengers 
landing out of steam-boats from the sister 
isle were invited to sign, and did sign, 
that petition, upon an assurance that their 
not being housekeepers was of no conse- 
quence. The petition he now presented 
to the House, he would take upon him to 
say, represented the true feeling of the 
inhabitants of Liverpool. 

Mr. Benett would not impeach all the 
signatures attached to the petition. No 
doubt many of those who had signed it 
were desirous that their conduct should 
undergo investigation. He believed, how- 
ever, that many of the signatures deserved 
little consideration, for he had received a 
letter from Liverpool, stating, that some 
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persons had signed the petition upwards 
of twelve times—that several boys belong- 
ing to charity schools had signed the 
petition presented by the noble Lord, and 
had placed the occupations of their fathers 
againstthem. Petitions should be valued 
according to the weight that could be 
attached to their signatures. 

Mr. Gladstone stated, that from a letter 
he had received, he believed the petition 
to be signed by many respectable indivi- 
duals, and that it should have his sup- 

ort. 

Colonel Williams said, it was impossible 
to know what to say upon the petition, 
unless it were read. If it contained an 
application for an inquiry, then he should 
have no more to say onthe subject. This 
he knew, that it contained the names of 
many individuals who had been for thirty 
years and upwards known to be habitually 
guilty of corruption and bribery. The 
noble Lord who presented the petition 
had known Liverpool for twenty-eight 
months; he (Colonel Williams) . had 
known it for thirty years, and he had been 
a good deal concerned there in election 
business; and he could assure the House, 
that for the last thirty years, there had 
been a greater system of bribery and cor- 
ruption carried on in Liverpool than had 
ever disgraced any rotten borough. It 
was very proper that this system of 
corruption should be taken notice of 
before the general Committee now ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of Corpo- 
rations; and when the Corporation of 
Liverpool came before the Committee, he 
was confident it would meet with full jus- 
tice. 


SuppRESSION OF DistuRBANCEsS (IRE- 
LAND) Peririons.] Mr. Morgan O’Con- 
nell presented a Petition from Ballinrobe, 
in the county of Mayo, praying the House 
not to pass the Coercive Bill for Ireland. 
The petitioners cautioned the House 
against receiving too readily the statements 
of interested individuals, and against rely- 
ing on the representations put forth by 
newspapers. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that he had several 
petitions from Mayo to the same effect, in 
which the petitioners stated, that they 
were afraid a great part of the information 
on which his Majesty’s Ministers had re- 
lied, had been given by a person who had 
been confined in Newgate in the same 
room which he himself formerly occupied. 
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That individual had been, however, sent 
there for telling a falsehood, while he 
(Mr. Cobbett) had been imprisoned for 
telling the truth. He gave his cordial 
support to the prayer of the petition. 

Colonel Davies presented a similar Pe- 
tition from the Political Union of Wor- 
cester. 

Mr. Robinson had been requested by 
the petitioners to support the prayer of 
this petition. He felt bound to say, that 
the petition came from a very inconsi- 
derable number of his constituents, and as 
there had been no general meeting of the 
other part of his constituents, he could 
not say what their opinions were; but as 
he had voted for the first reading of this 
Bill early this morning, he hoped the 
House would allow him to explain, in a 
few words, what he had not had the 
opportunity of doing when he gave his 
vote. He had given his vote in favour of 
the first reading, because he thought his 
Majesty’s Ministers required and deserved 
this mark of confidence, and out of re- 
spect to that branch of the Legislature 
from whence the Bill had been sent into 
that House; but he must, at the same 
time, say, that he did not think a suffi- 
cient case, after all that had been said, 
had been made out, to warrant the Govern- 
ment to call upon the Legislature to pass 
such a Bill as the present, inflicting such 
a wrong on the whole people of Ireland as 
this measure was calculated to inflict. 
He should, in the progress of the Bill— 
[Cries of order interrupted the hon, Mem- 
ber.] 

The Speaker was quite confident that 
no Member of that House would be more 
ready to consider such statements as this 
out of order than the hon. Member who 
had now been addressing the House, if 
those statements had proceeded from any 
other hon. Member. However satisfactory 
it might be to the hon. Gentleman’s con- 
stituents to give them an explanation of 
the vote he had given this morning, there 
were other modes of letting them know 
his reasons for the course he had adopted 
than explaining at that moment. Hon. 
Members were assembled on this occasion 
for the purpose of presenting petitions, and 
it would be very hard on any other Mem- 
bers of that House if they were not to be 
allowed tu explain their motives after the 
hon. Gentleman sat down, if they wished 
to give explanations; and then, if they 
were to be allowed to do so, into what 
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a state of confusion would the House get 
upon the subject upon which there had 
already been so many days’ discussion, 
and which was likely to occupy so many 
more. 

Mr. Robinson said, that he should 
always bow with great respect to the deci- 
sion of the Chair, although he should 
certainly have thought that, being a repre- 
sentative of the constituency from which 
the petition proceeded, he might have 
been allowed to make a few observations 
upon the subject matter to which it related. 
What he meant to say, however, was 
merely, that although he had voted for the 
first reading of the Bill, he should, in its 
future course, be guided by circumstances, 
and certainly should not vote for its 
passing into a law, till it had undergone 
considerable modifications. 

Petition laid upon the Table. 

Mr. Fryer presented a similar Petition 
from Wolverhampton. He said, he per- 
fectly agreed with the petitioners, that this 
was a most unconstitutional measure. He 
did not attribute it to barbarity on the 
part of the Ministers, but to an error of 
judgment. He might call it an Act for 
the Separation of Ireland from England ; 
and if he gave it that name, if he so 
christened it, the people of Ireland would 
stand sponsors. He said this rather from 
what he feared than from what he wished. 
The Bill had been read a first time in that 
House—it would be read a second time in 
Ireland, when the French or some other 
foreign Power were in Ireland, and a third 
time when the British were expelled ; and 
then it would be passed nem. con. 

Mr. Vigors presented a Petition from 
the city of Carlow against the lrish Coer- 
cive Bill. The petitioners submitted, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers could make out no 
case which would justify the House in 
arming them with powers so unconstitu- 
tional, and never hitherto resorted to, ex- 
cept when the country was in a state of 
rebellion. 

Mr. Blackney supported the prayer of 
the petition with all his heart. He had 
the honour of representing the county of 
Carlow, and was in possession of some pe- 
titions from that county of a similar nature 
to the one now brought before the House; 
which he feared he should have no oppor- 
tunity of presenting before the measures 
of Ministers were completed. Nothing 
during the debate on that important mea- 
sure had given him so much pain as the 
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speech of the noble member for Notting» 
ham, the Lord Lieutenant of Carlow 
(Lord Duncannon). That noble Lord had 
stated, that he had not yet received from 
the police officer the report for the last 
month. He, however, would take leave 
to say, that at this time the county of 
Carlow was in a perfectly tranquil state. 
This he said, with the utmost confidence, 
and without fear of contradiction, for 
there was no Member of that House who 
could be so intimately acquainted with the 
state of Carlow as himself. He had, 
during the recess, made every inquiry 
throughout that county. He had been, 
and was still receiving daily communica- 
tions from every part of that county, and 
he could not describe to the House how 
much he had been shocked by the repre- 
sentations made by the noble member for 
Nottingham, to whose statements every 
person knowing the worth of his public 
and private character would give great 
weight. He felt himself called upon to 
remark upon the statements of that noble 
Lord last evening; but, as he did not then 
see the noble Lord present, his courtesy 
towards the noble Lord, and his feelings 
as a gentleman, had prevented him doing 
so in the absence of the noble Lord. The 
hon. and learned member for Dublin had 
risen last evening before the noble member 
for Nottingham came in, and thus circum- 
stanced, he could only have a private 
communication with the noble Lord, in 
which he learnt from him that this day the 
Report for the last month would be re- 
ceived. But from whom would it be re- 
ceived? From a police officer! He had 
the highest respect for the character of 
the noble Lord, but he was convinced 
that the noble Lord had been imposed 
upon. He should be able to prove to the 
House, that all the other Reports upon 
which the measures of Ministers were 
founded came also from police officers. 
He could take upon him to say, that the 
number of outrages mentioned by the 
noble Lord could not possibly have taken 
place in the county of Carlow without his 
cognizance ; and this he said, as a Magis- 
trate, who gave more attention to what 
was going on in that county than any 
other Magistrate. It was with these feel- 
ings that he took the liberty to address 
the House at more length than perhaps he 
ought to have done. He should only 
further say, that he had five or six peti- 
tions to present to the House from every 
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part of the county which he had the 
honour to represent, against this measure. 
There were few in that House who knew 
Ireland better than he did, and he would 
venture to affirm, that among the whole 
thirty-two counties of Ireland there was 
not a more peaceable one than the county 
of Carlow. In looking over the list of 
outrages that had been instanced by the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, he found 
that that list had been made up to the 
end of January, and it had been most 
grossly exaggerated. He knew the county 
well, and could positively state, that in 
the month of January there had not been 
a single outrage, with the exception of one 
that was of a very trivial nature. If he 
had an opportunity, before this question 
was settled, he should show, that 
Ireland was not at all in the state 
in which it had been represented. He 
should show, that the contents of the 
“Red Box” were most gross exaggera- 
tions. It was too much for the patience 
of an Irishman to believe, that that House 
would legislate upon such flimsy mate- 
rials. His election, and that of his hon. 
colleague, was conducted without a single 
outrage. There was not one even in the 
election town. Indeed, there was no out- 
rage either before or after the election, nor 
had there been a single case of murder in 
the county which he represented for 
several years. Ifthere had been any out- 
rage at all, it was committed by the 
Whitefeet of King’s County, Queen’s 
County, and Kilkenny, who had been per- 
mitted to creep into the county without at 
all being checked by the authorities. If 
the proper authorities had exercised the 
powers with which they were invested, 
Whitefootism would have been suppressed 
the instant it appeared. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Tirnes (InELaNnpD)—Ptivraxities.| 
Mr. Vigors presented a Petition praying 
for the total and complete abolition of 
Tithes, from Kiblerin. The petitioners 
stated, that one guinea per acre was fre- 
quently paid as the tithe of potato-ground. 
They added, that the disappointment the 
public had experienced in not having, ac- 
cording to the declaration of the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, an extinction of 
tithes, had contributed much to the in- 
crease of discontent—a discontent aggra- 
vated by a subsequent enactment, the ob- 
ject of which was to render tithes perpe- 
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tual. The petitioners looked upon the 
last Tithe-act as an awful experiment, 
uniting the power of the Crown atid the 
clergy, the exercise of which had contri- 
buted to widen the breach between the 
Protestant Establishment and the occupy- 
ing tenant of the soil. It was impossible 
that the tithe-system should continue 
much longer in any shape, consistetitly 
with the peace and good order of the 
country. The hon. Member begged to 
bear testimony to the respectability of the 
petitioners, and cordially supported the 
prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Blackney supported the prayer of 
the petition. He felt very much in- 
terested in this question, believing as he 
did in his soul, that no measure to be 
brought in by his Majesty’s Ministers 
would ever pacify the people of Ireland, 
until there was an entire abolition of 
tithes. 

Mr. Cobbett, in expressing his hearty 
concurrence with the prayer of this Peti- 
tion, which he did in consonance with all 
the opinions he had entertained and ex- 
pressed for the last twenty years, said, he 
should now notice, with the leave of the 
House, the calling to account he had 
experienced the other day from the mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford. That 
hon. Member had called him to account, 
in a tone and manner which perhaps was 
not unbecoming in him, but which would 
have been unbecoming in any body but in 
the representative of the body of the Clergy 
of England. The hon. Member had con- 
tradicted him in fact, and cautioned him as 
to how he stated facts in future, a sort of 
caution that was not a very insignificant 
way of accusing a man of stating false- 
hoods. Hehad stated that of 10,000 and 
odd livings in the Church of England and 
Wales, there were only 4,000 and odd 
resident incumbencies. He held in his 
hand the Diocesan Returns on the subject 
which had been laid before Parliament, 
the nature of which he should state; and 
even if he had been in error, there might 
have been some apology for him, because 
he was not in Parliament when the Return 
was made, but certainly none could be 
allowed for the hon. Member, who himself 
was a Member of Parliament at the very 
time the Returns were laid before the 
House. From that Return it appeared, 
that in 1827, there were 10,533 benefices 
and only 4,413 resident incumbents, In 
1828 he had no returns, but in 1829 the 
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Returns showed (and these were the last 
that had been made), that there were then 
10,528 benefices, and but 4,516. resident 
incumbents. ‘l'hese were the general Re- 
turns. He should now mention some 
particular cases. In the diocese of Win- 
chester, which was amply endowed, there 
were stated to be 3,389 benefices, and 
otily 177 resident incumbents. In the 
diocese of Lincoln there were 1,273 bene- 
fices, and 503 resident incumbents; in 
that of Norwich, there were 1,076 benefices, 
and 360 resident incumbents. He had ob- 
served also, that there were in England and 
Wales more than 200 parishesin which there 
were no churches, nor a solitary place 
where worship could be celebrated, and 
where consequently the inhabitants could 
not observe the Lord’s day though the 
prayers of all the Petitions presented to 
the House should be acceded to. By the 
present return, it appeared that there were 
254 parishes so situated, in which by no 
possibility could theré be any service, but 
where the incumbents took very good care 
to enforce the payment of their tithes 
regularly to the last farthing. He had 


-observed, also, that there were 1,500 


parishes in which they had neglected to 
uphold the parsonage houses, notwith- 
standing the very strict enactments of the 
law in that respect. By the present Return 
he found that there were no less than 1,753 
parishes without parsonage houses, or 
1,753 parishes where the clergymen boldly 
set the law at defiance, and where they 
not only did not reside themselves, but 
did not keep up the places for others to 
live. The statements, therefore, which he 
had made, and which had been contradicted 
by the hon. member for Oxford, were 
perfectly correct, and it now remained 
for that hon. Member to contradict him if 
he could. 

Mr. Estcourt was not aware of the 
Return to which the hon. Member had 
referred. He was not aware that there 
had been any returns since 1816. He, 
however, must say, that he thought the 
hon. Member had hardly stated the thing 
fairly, According to the hon. Member 
there were in 1827 only 4,413 residents 
out of 10,500 benetices. He suspected 
that these 4,413 were the incumbents, 
resident in parsonage houses only; but he 
thought it would be found that the number 
of Clergymen r-siding in parishes, though 


-not in parsonage houses, would greatly 


exceed that number, He found by the 
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Returns of 1816, that there were then 
10,300 benefices, and 3,798 incumbents 
constantly residing in their parsonage 
houses. To these must be added 1,990, 
who were resident in their parishes, though 
not in parsonage houses; and that was the 
case not only in that year, but in the four 
years preceding the time of that Return. 
Besides these, again, there were 1,900 
curates, who were constantly residing in 
the places where they held their cures. 
All these taken together made a number 
of 7,688, either living in their parsonage 
houses, or in houses in their parishes. 
Besides this, there were 227 livings vacant 
during that year, and that number must 
also be added to the 7,688 ; for the clergy- 
man who died in the course of the year, 
would not, of course, be put down amongst 
those constantly resident, nor would his 
successor, who probably was not appointed 
at the moment the Returns were made up. 
And yet it might be perfectly true that 
the parish had always had the benefit of a 
constantly resident clergyman. This gave 
areturn of about 8,000 clergymen con- 
stantly doing duty, and residing in their 
parishes ; but there were many, who, from 
their good behaviour, had other appoint- 
ments, such as preferment to stalls, besides 
their livings, who often did duty at their 
benefices, but who being necessarily some- 
times absent, constantly kept their curates 
to perform their labours in their absence. 
In fact, therefore, they conferred on their 
parishes a double advantage, from the 
constant residence of their curates, and 
the frequent residence of themselves; and 
yet they would not be put down on the 
Return as persons constantly residing on 
their benefices. He thought he had said 
enough to show that the observations of 
the hon. member for Oldham were not 
quite so well founded as the hon. Member 
imagined them to be. 

Mr. Goulburn deprecated the attack 
which had been so unjustly made on the 
clergy upon the presentation of the present 
petition; and said, that if such attacks 
were to be made, he must be heard in 
answer to them, notwithstanding the under- 
standing not to debate petitions. 

The Speaker said, he was sure thé House 
would concur with him, that complaints 
had been frequently made by every hon. 
Member of the House, that they made no 
progress in presenting petitions by the pre- 
sent arrangement, because there was so 
much discussion ; and nine-tenths of those 
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Gentlemen who made the complaint, he 
found to be more frequently than any 
others guilty of a deviation from the rule 
that had been laid down. If, as some 
Gentlemen said, the House sat from sun- 
rise to sunset, the whole of that time would 
be occupied with petitions if they proceeded 
as they did at present. 

Mr. Littleton said the very gross irre- 
gularity arose with the hon. member for 
Oldham—he who had last night proposed 
that the petitions should be read, but no 
observations whatever made on them. 

Mr. Henry Grattan, to show the bad 
working of the present system, stated that, 
in the book which he then held in his 
hand, there were 415 names down, while 
the Speaker had only got to the eightieth. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Krepinc Praces.] Mr. C. W. Wynn 
complained that yesterday after the 
Speaker had taken the Chair, and, 
according to the usage of the House, 
had sent the Serjeant-at-Arms to summon 
those Members who were serving upon 
Committees, two-thirds of the Members 
who were at that time in their seats 
immediately went out, thereby showing 
that they attended for the mere purpose 
of taking their places. To correct that 
he would move “That upon Election Com- 
mittee-days no Member should be allowed 
to take any place for himself, unless he 
shallhave attended theservice of the House.” 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore was glad that 
this question had been brought before the 
House. If the old practice were followed, 
the Members who lived at a distance would 
be left without a seat in the House; the 
seats would be wholly filled by those 
Members who lived near, and who there- 
fore, could make it convenient to attend 
early and secure them. He might safely 
say, for himself, that he had not had a 
seat in that House the whole of the Session; 
he had sat for a few minutes in some other 
Member’s seat, from which he was very soon 
turned off. It was very evident that there 
was not sufficient room in that House to 
carry on the public business of the country. 
He hoped that, among other reforms, they 
would make such arrangements as would 
enable all the Members todo their duty to 
the constituency who had sent them there. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that as he did 
not wish that the question should lead to 
a discussion, he would propose that it 
should be left to a Committee to consider 
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the privileges of the House as regarded 
seat-taking. 

Mr. Warburton said, he was very glad 
to hear the cheering with which hon. 
Members received the allusion made by 
the hon. Gentleman to the better arrange- 
ment and accommodation in that House. 
He begged to remind them, that to- 
morrow they would have an opportunity 
of evincing their sentiments on the subject, 
for his hon. friend the member for Middle- 
sex, had a motion on the books, respecting 
a new House, which he meant to bring 
forward. 

Mr. Baring said, as the practice of 
taking seats in that House had fallen into 
great abuse, he should take this opportu- 
nity of moving, that it be altogether dis- 
continued. This practice convertedthe at- 
tendanceat prayers intoa piece of hypocriti- 
cal formality. He would take the sense of 
the House on the propriety of discontinu- 
ing entirely the practice of taking seats. 

Mr. Hume complained of the present 
practice. Sometimes the whole of the 
seats were occupied at so early an hour, 
that even those/Members who had important 
motions to come on could not find a seat. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that matters were 
bad enough already, but the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. member for Essex 
would make them worse. 

Lord Althorp also disapproved of the 
Amendment. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he would take 
that opportunity of calling the attention 
of the House to a subject connected with 
the practice of taking places. There had 
recently been a departure from the old 
practice of the House, by which the first 
Opposition bench was reserved for such 
Members as had formerly filled high 
offices in the State. He had recently ob- 
served his right hon. friend the member 
for Tamworth, who had formerly been a 
leader of that House, unable to find a seat 
on that bench. Now, although his right 
hon. friend had cn one question given his 
support to the Government, he appre- 
hended that he was not therefore to be 
altogether deprived of the character of 
being in opposition. . He did not wish to 
allude to particular individuals, but he 
would put it to young Members whether 
it was fair that they should, by occupying 
the bench in question, drive from it 
Members who had for many years taken 
an active part in the business of that 
House ? 
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Mr. Cobbett said it was impossible he 
could fail to perceive to whom the hon. 
Baronet applied his observations. It was 
clear that the hon. Baronet deemed him 
an intruder ; that he had got into a situa- 
tion where he had no right to be; but he 
could assure the hon. Baronet, that when- 
ever he was attending in the House, and 
the front bench on either side was not 
entirely occupied, he would have a seat 
on one or other of them. He was at a 
loss to know what superior pretensions the 
right hon. Baronet alluded to possessed 
compared to him. To be sure he had 
done much mischief. 

The Speaker said, he hoped that what- 
ever seat the hon. Gentleman might 
choose to occupy in that House, he would 
at least conform to the rules and orders of 
the House, and not presume to state 
Opinions with respect to any individual in 
either his public or private character, 
such as he was not warranted in stating. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he understood the 
hon. member for Oxford to have pointed 
out the right hon. member for Tamworth 
as an individual who was entitled to a 
preference with respect to the occupation 
of a seat on that side of the House. He 
was going to observe, when he was inter- 
rupted, that he knew of nothing pre-emi- 
nently worthy in the right hon. Baronet, 
which would justify the pretensions put 
forward as to his right to a particular 
seat. He was not inclined to cede that 
right to him; and, if he were present he 
would give him his reasons fully and 
plainly for thinking that he of all men in 
the House, ought not to enjoy pre-emi- 
nence on that or on any side of the House. 
Now, with respect to the inconvenience of 
which hon. Members had complained, it 
all arose from the Government being so 
saving and parsimonious—so sparing of 
the people’s money. They begrudged the 
expense of providing a suitable building 
for the Representatives of the people; the 
House must therefore put up with the 
inconvenience, only praying to God to 
alter the hearts of the Ministers, and 
make them a little more squandering. 

Mr. Baring withdrew his Amendment 
and Mr. Wynn’s Motion was agreed to. 


Liverpoot Exections.] Mr. Benett, 
in rising to bring under the notice of the 
House the corrupt state of the borough of 
Liverpool, said, that it was not his inten- 


-tion to detain the House long, but he felt 
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it necessary to go into a short detail, in 
order to justify the Motion with which 
he intended to conclude. The subject 
branched out into two divisions ; first, the 
corruption and bribery which prevailed 
during the Corporation elections, as well 
as during the elections for Members of 
Parliament. It was well known, that for 
many years past the elections for themayor- 
alty had been marked by the grossest 
corruption. On various occasions vast 
sums of money had been expended in the 
contest. In one year: the election cost 
10,000/., and so late as the year 1827 it 
was said to have cost no less a sum than 
15,000/.; and, should his Motion for a 
Committee of Inquiry be granted, he 
should be able to prove, that corruption had 
been practised during the election of the 
Mayors, down to a very late period indeed. 
The prevalence of bribery in the Corpora- 
tion elections led to the introduction of the 
same system in elections for Members to sit 
in that House, and these corrupt practices 
could be traced back to a very early date. 
But, not to go further back than the elec- 
tion in 1830, he would just state to the 
House what was the condition of the bo- 
rough of Liverpool at that period. Dur- 
ing that election scarcely a freeman went 
uncontaminated to the poll. Money 
was lavished in all quarters, the bribe 
varied from 5/. to 1002. a-man; and he 
had a proof in his possession, that even 
a Magistrate had allowed himself to be 
corrupted. He did not impute these acts 
of bribery to the hon. Member who was 
returned at that election, but who was 
afterwards on petition unseated. They 
were committed by some indiscreet friends 
of his; but they were not, on that account, 
the less illegal. He had seen the elec- 
tion-books containing the names of cer- 
tain electors, with a sum of money placed 
against each; and he would undertake to 
prove, that upwards of 3,000 freemen had 
been bribed at the time of that election, 
and that in some instances where the 
parties had received money from both 
sides the bribe had been returned. That 
election was supposed to have cost 80,0007. 
The extent of the bribery was very mate- 
rial, because, if it was proved to the ex- 
tent stated, it could not be said, that they 
were punishing the majority, who were 
innocent, because a few persons were 
guilty. He had been told by the noble 
Lord, the member for Liverpool (Lord San- 
don), that there had been no bribery since 
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the election of 1830. He had no doubt, 
that the noble Lord believed what he had 
stated; and that, if bribery had been 
practised, it was unknown to him. He 
was convinced, however, that the noble 
Lord was mistaken, An eminent Counsel, 
of unquestionable veracity, and skill in his 
‘profession, had been consulted on the 
petition which it was intended to follow 
up against the noble Lord’s last return, 
and the learned Gentleman assured him 
that it was his conviction, that if the peti- 
tioners had persisted, the sitting Members 
would have been unseated. Doubtless 
the noble Lord had not sanctioned the 
proceedings on which the petition was 
founded, but he had agents and friends 
who might have done many things without 
his concurrence. How else could the 
noble Lord account for the extraordinary 
turn the election had taken. On the 
first day, Mr. Thornley, the noble Lord’s 
opponent, was a-head of the poll, but the 
freemen came up in great bodies on the 
second day, and turned the scale in his 
favour. On the first day, 2,508 of the 
votes were given for Mr. Thornley, and 
521 of the old votes; while, for the 
noble Lord there polled 994 of the old 
electors, and 1,522 of the new. On the 
second day no less than 1,116 of the old 
voters polled for the noble Lord, and only 
369 for Mr. Thornley; what was it which 
made the old electors go in such a body 
to the poll on the second day, and vote 
for the noble Lord? He had been credi- 
bly informed, that when the bribery-oath 
was offered to the old freemen, they had 
invariably refused to take it. [Lord San- 
don assured the hon. Member that he was 
misinformed.| He was not present, and 
therefore could only speak from what he 
was told; but, if the fact was not as he 
had stated, he was misinformed. There 
had been two species of bribery practised 
in Liverpool. The electors were bribed 
with money, and also with money’s worth. 
For many years the patronage of the 
town was in the hands of the Member 
who supported the Government, and that 
patronage was distributed by his Commit- 
tee for the purpose of securing his election. 
The Canning Club, which existed for many 
years, consisted of thirteen members, mer- 
chants of Liverpool, in whom all the pat- 
ronage was vested ; and it was well known 
that whilst that system prevailed situations 
were sold, and the proceeds employed in 
returning the Member, In his opinion, 
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that was a system of bribery more dis- 
honest than if a Member bribed with 
money taken out of his own pocket. The 
history of the elections for the borough 
for years past had affixed a stain on the 
character of its elections which could never 
be wiped off until a Committee was appoiut- 
ed, and measures taken for securing the 
purity of the borough for the future. As 
to the petition against the noble Lord’s 
return, he was bound to state, that it was 
not given up, as the noble Lord conceived, 
because the petitioners apprehended that 
it would have been declared frivolous and 
vexatious. It had been given up under 
his advice, because he considered it more 
creditable to the petitioners to take up the 
question on general principles, and to 
endeavour to preserve the elections of the 
town from the disgrace of bribery and 
corruption hereafter by the application of 
some effectual remedy. What he wanted 
was, to take away those who were the 
tools of greater rogues. He did not mean 
to apply that term offensively, but he did 
think that those who bribed were quite as 
bad, or rather worse, than those who re- 
ceived bribes. The House would hear, 
he doubted not, of the injustice of 
depriving the freemen of what were called 
their rights. He deniéd, however, that 
the elective franchise was a right—it was 
a public trust, and the Legislature had a 
perfect right to take it from those who 
exercised it disadvantageously for the 
country. That was the principle on which 
the Legislature had proceeded in passing 
the Reform Bill; and he, for one, very 
much regretted that what were called the 
rights of freemen in corporate towns and 
boroughs, had not been all abrogated, as 
was as at first intended by that Bill, he 
was no advocate for universal suffrage but 


he would rather have it than have a body’ 


of men in every town, always ready to sell 
their votes, and turn the scaleatan election. 
Hethought a sufficient case had beenmade 
outfor the interposition of the House, and 
that a stain was thrown on the purity of 
election at Liverpool which would not be 
wiped out until a Committee had fully in- 
vestigated the subject. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving “ for the appointment 
of a select Committee to inquireinto matters 
complained of in the petition of the in- 
habitants of Liverpool, presented 21st of 
February, and to report the result of their 
inquiries to the House.” 

Lord Sandon thought the hon, member 
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for Wiltshire might have confined his 
allegations to the late election, instead of 
going back for twenty years, and referring 
to cases of alleged corruption, brought 
forward, he believed, for the purposes of 
aggravation, and merely to bolster up a 
bad case. The petition itself bore him 
out when he said, that the hon. Member 
should have confined himself to the late 
election for the petitioners plainly inti- 
mated that if the late election had turned 
out according to their wishes, they would 
have been satisfied. He had not been long 
connected, as a Member, with the town of 
Liverpool, and he did not stand there to de- 
fend the corruption which might have been 
practised at former elections for that town. 
For any thing he knew the statements of the 
hon. Member might be well or ill founded. 
The House had decided as to the bribery 
and corruption at the election of 1830, 
with which he had nothing to do, and 
which he did not stand there to advocate. 
There had been two elections since, the 
purity of which had ever been impeached 
—(Mr. Rigby Wason said, that he had 
impeached their purity]. At all events, 
they were never legally impeached, and 
the last election was not impeached in the 
only manner in which elections were ever 
impeached in that House. As to the 
charges of corruption, founded upon the 
extent of subscriptions for the return of 
candidates, he contended that they were 
entirely unfounded. Many men who were 
warm in a political cause subscribed 
largely to support the return of a person 
whom they considered the advocate of 
that cause, without hoping for any patron- 
age or profit from him. He held in his hand 
a list of subscriptions entered into for the 
election of Messrs. Brougham and Creevey 
in Liverpool, and he found thatsomeofthem 
were to so large an amount as 500/. and 
even 800/. Yet those candidates, at the 
time he referred to, were not in possession 
of any Government patronage. For hisown 


’ part, he had represented Liverpool for two 


years, and he stated it in the presence of 
Ministers, that hehad neverasked from them 
a single favour. This fact was well known 
to his constituents, and yet, he was happy 
to say, it had not made them less ardent 
in supporting him. The expense of the 
first election in which he was concerned at 
Liverpool had been 1,800/, and of the 
second between 1,400/ and 1,5002 ; 
and he should like to know how many 
Members, returned by so numerous a con- | 
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stituency as that of Liverpool, had come 
off so cheaply ? And he should also further 
be glad to know how it was possible for 
him to have bribed the voters, to any ex- 
tent, with so small a sum? Was it fair; 
therefore, to call upon that House to pass 
a sentence of disfranchisement upon any 
portion of the Liverpool freemen upon the 
facts alleged ? Upon whom, also, would 
that punishment fall? It would not fall upon 
the rich classes, who if any were 
guilty, were the most so, but it would 
take effect only upon the poor classes. 
The whole number accused by the hon. 
Member as having been guilty of bribery 
and corruption was 3,600; but of this 
the number to be disfranchised was 1,448, 
Now, of this 1,448, it could not be dis- 
tinguished where the real guilt lay; for it 
was composed of persons of various classes; 
some were merchants’ sons, and persons 
in independent circumstances; others 
were clerks and book-keepers, living in 
houses which entitled them to vote, and 
these ought to be separated from the 1,448. 
In fact, if the whole of the number, 3,600 
were to be examined into, it would be 
found that a very small portion came un- 
der the just accusation of the hon. Member. 
But the hon. member for Wiltshire argued 
that, because most of the freemen voted one 
way, he had made out a strong case in 
favour of their disfranchisement. He 
must, however, remark, that the intention 
of the Reform Bill, in preserving the ex- 
isting rights of the Liverpool burgesses, 
did not mean to debar the newly enfran- 
chised voters from exercising their rights 
in whatever way they might deem it pro- 
per, nor to debar them from voting all one 
way. Neither was it contemplated that 
the old burgesses should be entitled to 
preserve their votes only so long as they 
sided with the householders. He must 
confess, that he saw great difficulty in 
drawing any line of distinction between 
the rights of the burgesses and those of 
the newly-enfranchised householders, for 
he believed that none existed. And with 
regard to the prayer of the petition which 
the hon. Member had presented, let him 
remind the House of the circumstances 
under which the Grenville Act, regulating 
the proceedings in all election petitions, 
had been passed. The preamble of that 
Act states, that the mode then pursued of 
deciding the merits of election petitions 
was found to obstruct the despatch of 
public business, and to be attended with 
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great expense; that the decisions often 
come to were at variance with the merits 
of the cases; that they were not guided 
by strict rules of justice ; and that in order 
to provide a remedy for these inconyeni- 
ences, the provisions named in that Act 
had been suggested. What was the pro- 
tection which the House by that Act threw 
over the seat of a Member of that as- 
sembly? In the first place the chief ob- 
ject was to provide an impartial tribunal 
todecide on the merits of the petition, 
which being obtained by ballot, was further 
purified by the rejection of all the names 
of persons who were in any way connected 
with, or concerned in, the matter to be 
tried. The next precaution adopted was, 
to swear the Committee to an impartial 
judgment on the case ; and the third pro- 
vision was, to give them the power of ex- 
amining witnesses. Now, which of all the 
protective powers thus created would the 
hon. Member wish to throw around the tri- 
bunal which he proposed to establish? The 
tribunal would not be ballotted for; nei- 
ther would they be sworn, nor would they 
have the power to put witnesses on their 
oaths; therefore, but one of those powers 
by which the House had chosen to pro- 
tect the seat of Members would be at the 
disposal of the hon. Member’s Committee. 
If, however, the House had no objection 
to grant the prayer of the petition, he had 
none; he would willingly listen to the 
evidence of witnesses at the Bar of that 
House; but let him ask, if once they 
threw their doors open for the consideration 
of charges of bribery and corruption, 
whether it was not likely that they would 
soon find they had nothing else to do? 
If all the cases of corruption which had 
occurred in Liverpool within the last 
twenty or thirty years, and he admitted 
that many very strong ones might be 
brought forward, were to be inquired into, 
where was the line to be drawn? Let 
him ask, was it possible to unite all the 
requisites in the general tribunal of that 
House which were already possessed by 
the present election Committees; and if 
not, what more insufficient or vicious 
mode of inquiry could be adopted, to ex- 
amine into particular instances of bribery, 
than one which should also be adapted to 
a general inquiry as to all the cases of 
bribery and corruption that could be 
proved for a space of twenty or thirty 
years? If the prayer of the petition were 
to be granted, the House would soon have 
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their Bar crowded with similar petitioners’ 
who would demand inquiries into other 
cases of long past corruption—[ Cheers by 
Mr. O’Connell.| He understood the hon. 
and learned Member’s cheer. He under- 
stood him to mean that there should be 
no Statute of Limitation which should 
prevent them from going into the con- 
sideration of alleged instances of corrup- 
tion, however long past the time at which 
they occurred might be—[Mr. O’ Connell : 
“No, none.”] Then let him ask the 
hon. Member, what time they would have 
for the consideration and despatch of the 
public business, if they were to be occu- 
pied by inquiries at the Bar into all the 
cases of bribery and corruption which 
might be alleged during a space of time 
extending over more than thirty years? 
But to return to the prayer of the petition 
—the House had been called upon to 
listen to a detail of all those general 
charges of corruption against the borough 
of Liverpool, for the purpose, it seemed, of 
swelling the amount of her guilt, and of 
prejudicing the minds of her judges before 
they went into Committeee upon the pe- 
tition. In the course of the observations 
made by the hon. member for Wiltshire, 
he understood him to say that the name of 
the Mayor of Liverpool was appended to 
the petition which he had presented. [Mr. 
Benett had made no such assertion.] 
He certainly thought that the hon. Mem- 
ber had said so; but the hon. Member 
had, however, asserted that the brother of 
the Mayor of Liverpool was the Chairman 
of his election committee, which was so 
far from being the fact, that the Gentle- 
man to whom he alluded was not even on 
the committee. Now he hoped the hon. 
Member, having been altogether wrong in 
this assertion, would not be so confident in 
future in the truth of his allegations. The 
hon. member for Wiltshire also asserted 
that a great portion of the old freemen 
who voted for him had refused to take the 
bribery oath on going tothe poll. This 
also was an unfounded assertion, for, in 
the first place, let him ask the hon. Mem- 
ber how the poll could go on if the voters 
refused to comply with the law of election ? 
He could, however, tell the hon. Member 
what the facts were. The bribery oath 
was only proposed by the opposite party 
with a view to gain time, and to prevent a 
sufficient number of his voters from being 
polled to gain upon the other party’s 
numbers, The object, however, was de- 
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feated, for his voters not only came up, but 
they took the bribery oath and he gained 
the day. The only instance which he 
knew of a refusal to take the bribery oath 
was shown on the other side; a voter of 
which party refused to take it amidst the 
acclamations of all around him. He could 
also explain, for the satisfaction of the 
hon. Member, the cause why his majority 
on the first day had been composed chiefly 
of voters of the smaller class. Several of 
the old electors said to him, on being 
urged to go to the poll, that they would 
not vote with the small folk, but would 
come and vote for him on the second day. 
He had now to make some observations 
upon the report of a speech made by his 
hon. colleague a few days back, in pre- 
senting a petition, which had appeared in 
the public Journals, and which, he had 
been assured, by his hon, colleague, did 
not contain a true account of what he had 
said. He had been assured by his col- 
league, that he (Mr. Ewart) had not gone 
beyond the mere prayer of the petition in 
the observations which he had made in 
presenting it, and he felt himself bound, 
in justice to those concerned, to hasten to 
undo the erroneous impressions which the 
unfounded statements in the public papers 
had created, The petition, it was first, 
untruly, stated in the report to be present- 
ed on the part of certain persons against 
the Corporation of Liverpool ; now, it was, 
in fact, a petition against the constitution 
of the dock companies there, and com- 
plaining against certain acts of which that 
company had been guilty. The next 
mistake was, that the annual income of 
the dock companies, amounting to 300,000/. 
was misappropriated. Now, it was im- 
possible that any misappropriation of the 
funds of the dock companies could take 
place, for they were strictly appropriated 
to certain payments under a direct Act of 
Parliament. The next allegation was, 
that the Corporation had sold lands; at an 
unfair valuation, to certain parties. ~ Now, 
the fact was, that in every case where the 
Corporation had sold the borough lands, 
they did so under the sanction of a Jury; 
and he thought it but fair to the Corpora- 
tion to vindicate them from the charges 
which had thus been unfoundedly brought 
against them by the mistake of the public 
Press, for it was highly important 
to keep the minds of Members and of the 
public from entertaining an unfounded 
prejudice against them, He thought that 
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it was but just, too,that such an imputation 
should not rest upon the minds. of the 
judges who were to try the merits of their 
case. He could say, for his own part, 
that as far as he had an opportunity of 
knowing, and from the opinion of those 
who, from their knowledge, were best 
qualified to judge of the matter, that the 
Corporation of Liverpool had administered 
these funds in the most useful and proper 
manner. With respect to the petition be- 
fore the House, he must say it would have 
been more agreeable to his feelings if the 
prayer were granted, and the inquiry gone 
into at once. But he did not think, that 
it would be a course strictly consonant 
with justice to other parties, and he, there- 
fore, should not be fulfilling his duty, as 
a Member of Parliament, towards his con- 
stituents, if he were not to oppose it. 
One of the first things the Committee 
would have to do would be to inquire into 
the circumstances of the last election ; but 
he entreated Gentlemen not to go into 
the inquiry with minds prejudiced by the 
belief of allegations so general as those 
brought against the Corporation by the 
hon. member for Liverpool. With these 
views he must declare it to be his intention 
to oppose the proposition for a General 
Committee of Inquiry, as supported by 
the hon. Member, entreating him to bear 
in mind that, notwithstanding his lawyer 
might have told him that he had a very 
good case upon which to found his de- 
mand, it was not possible for the lawyer 
to whom he referred to have known all 
the circumstances upon which he had pro- 
nounced so strong anopinion, and that, 
consequently, his opinion was not worth 
much. There was not enough adduced 
by the hon. member for Wiltshire to in- 
duce the House to consent to the Com- 
mittee proposed. He wished that the 
Gentlemen who urged forward this inquiry 
had been of the sameopinion as Mr. Shep- 
pard, one of the most distinguished Mem- 
bers of their party. That individual had 
expressed himself to the following effect 
at a public meeting held a few weeks be- 
fore. ‘He must confess that he could 
‘not come into court with clean hands 
‘ to accuse the borough of Liverpool. No 
‘one, he trusted, would suspect him of 
*having ever received a bribe; but he 
‘must confess his purse was lighter from 
‘his interference in election matters; he 
‘had subscribed money, and he had some 
‘suspicion that his money had been em- 
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‘ployed in bribing others, Having done 
‘ this, how could he put on a hypocritical 
‘face, and come forward to accuse his 
‘brother freemen? Having done this at 
‘ the time of Mr. Roscoe’ election—having 
* done this at the time when it was attemp- 
‘ted to return Mr. Brougham, and Lord 
* Molyneux, how could he turn round upon 
‘the freemen of Liverpool, and say: “ I 
‘will disfranchise your for receiving 
‘ bribes?” He scorned to do so; instead of 
‘doing so he would himself assume the 
‘humble station of a penitent along with 
‘them’. He agreed with these sentiments 
and he could only in conclusion again ex- 
press is wish that the party of which the 
reverend gentleman was a leader had all 
entertained the same sentiments. He saw 
no good ground laid for the Motion and 
therefore he should oppose it. 

Mr. Robmson thought these subjects 
ought rather to come before the Committee 
on Corporations, than before the House ; 
supposing, however, the House were to 
grant the Committee, now petitioned for, 
what would be the necessary effect of in- 
vestigating the allegations before a Select 
Committee, where neither the examiners 
nor the examined would be upon oath ? 
He would take upon himself to say, that 
the Committee would be so entirely con- 
fused by the complicated and contradictory. 
statements which would be thus made be- 
fore them, that they would be utterly un- 
able to fulfil their judicial duties. Or, 
suppose even that this Select Committee 
did come to a judgment, and it were in 
favour of the petitioners, would this House 
consent to disfranchise such a body of 
freemen on mere statements not given on 
oath ? Would they not insist upon having 
the whole case thoroughly sifted and re- 
investigated before them? Would they 
not summon the petitioners, witnesses, and 
counsel, to the bar of the House? If 
they did so, the expense and delay which 
would be the result would be dreadful ; 
and he need only refer to the trouble 
and expense which had attended the 
investigation of the East Retford case. 
He need only refer to this, to show 
the House at one view what they would 
bring upon themselves by agreeing to this 
motion. He did not mean for a mo- 


Liverpool 


ment to deny, that bribery of the most 
flagrant description had been long prac- 
tised at Liverpool; but whatever corrup- 
tions had existed at Liverpool, or anywhere 
else, the Reform Bill would be of little 
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use, if it did not prevent the repetition of 
all such for the future. As to Liverpool, 
indeed, hon. Members need be under no 
apprehensions of bribery being ever known 
there again, for there no longer existed 
any possibility of bribery there. One 
great branch of bribery and corruption— 
the grants of appointments—had been 
altogether knocked on the head. The 
noble Lord stated, and he had no doubt 
correctly, that during the time of his 
having been a Member for that borough, 
he had not had a single place to give 
away to his constituents. He denied, that 
any case had been made out for granting 
the prayer of the petition for permitting 
an investigation which would cost the 
country an enormous sum—not much un- 
det 8,000/. or 10,0002. and would oecasion 
very great delay in public business, He 
implored the Government, by their sense 
of duty, to recollect the immensity of 
business they had to transact this Session 
—to recollect what time they would re- 
quire for the discussion of the important 
question last night before the House. He 
implored them not to delay such all-im- 
portant matters, for the investigation of 
local and partial statements. 

Mr, Rigby Wason was in favour of the 
pointment of the Committee. It seemed 
to him that the opposition to it was an 
Opposition to justice—was a shield to 
corruption. An hon. Member had called 
it a mere election petition; but it was no 
such thing. It did not at all refer to the 
hon. Member now sitting for Liverpool; 
but the principal allegation (which that 
hon, Member, and the hon. Member for 
Worcester had entirely passed over) set 
forth, that gross bribery and corruption had 
for a long time existed in the elections of 
the Chief Magistrate, and the Members of 
Parliament; that, indeed, this vile—this 
degrading system had so long existed, that 
the minds of the inhabitants had almost 
arrived at the idea that there was nothing 
particularly objectionable in that which 
had become as it were an established cus- 
tom. This was what the petition was di- 
rected against — not against the noble 
Lord, the member for the borough; there 
was not the slightest intention of unseat- 
ing him. The whole aim of the petitioners 
was against the atrocious system. A pre- 
sentment was made by the Grand Jury of 
Liverpool, not long ago, against the bribery 
and corruption practised at the election of 


the Mayor. The Magistracy directed their 
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power against two poor men who had fool- 
ishly allowed themselves to be bribed into 
going up to vote twice. These two ig- 
norant men were disfranchised for this 
offence. Here were these poor men punished 
for an offence by the very Magistrates by 
whom they had been corrupted into the 
commission of that offence. The various 
circumstances of the several elections at 
Liverpool, since 1830, which were of great 
and public notoriety fully proved the 
grossest bribery and corruption in that 
borough. Thus, after the election of 1831, 
when the present Member for Nottingham- 
shire, who had been selected as Represen- 
tative both by that county and by Liver- 
pool—when that hon, Member made his 
choice for the former representation, there 
was a vacancy for Liverpool, and the 
House of Commons decidedly refused to 
issue a new writ, on the ground of gross 
corruption -haying been proved to haye 
taken place at the previous election. In- 
deed the noble Lord, he must say, was now 
in that House purely by the influence of 
bribery and corruption, The hon, mem- 
ber for Worcester had said these investi- 
gations would occupy an immense portion 
of time, and that a subsequent inquiry 
would even then be necessary. But he 
did not think either of these fears well 
founded, On the contrary, he thought 
the labours of the Committee would not 
be of an extended nature. 

Mr. O’ Connell thought the House could 
not avoid entering into this inquiry, If 
the allegations made by the petitioners 
were true, it was essential that justice 
should be done to the delinquents. If 
unfounded, it was due to the character of 
the inhabitants of Liverpool to have the 
aspersions cleared up, It was clear, how- 
evei, on the face of it, from the incontro- 
vertible facts stated on oath before the 
Committee of 1830, and contained in 
their Report, and from other evidence 
adduced, that the most unblushing bribery 
was carried on at Liverpool, from the low- 
est inhabitant to the highest Magistrate. 
The facts stated in the Report, too, had 
been fully borne out by the noble Lord, 
- who had quoted a speech of the Rev. W. 
Sheppard, confessing that he believed that 
the money he had subscribed had been 
employed in bribery, to support his poli- 
tical opinions. It was notorious that the 
name of freemen of Liverpool was synony- 
mous with bribery and corruption. Liver- 
pool was not only a mass of corruption as 
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a whole. but there were cycles of corrup- 
tion. An hon. Member had said; * Let 
the corrupters be punished.” So he would 
say too, but let the corrupted be punished 
as well. Let all those who were base 
enough to have the taint of corruption in 
their souls, share a merited punishment. 
An hon. Member said, that these matters 
should be brought before the Corporation 
Committee; that Committee would have 
quite enough to do with Liverpool, inde- 
pendent of this matter, which related 
solely to the elective franchise. -He re- 
gretted to hear the speech of the noble 
Lord. He could not think of it but as 
throwing a shield over corruption—as pro- 
tecting the offence, and encouraging the 
offenders. There was no imputation 
against the noble Lord: his purity was 
perfectly established. The purity of the 
electors it was which was not established. 
This was a case which emphatically called 
for the interference of the House; and 
the Magistrates and inhabitants of Liver- 
pool, if they were innocent, would be the 
first to ery out for the clearance of their 
characters from the aspersions now cast 
upon it. He should support the petition. 

Lord William Lennox regretted extreme- 
ly that the hon. member for the eounty of 
Wilts should have felt it to be his duty to 
have again brought forward this question. 
He thought the valuable time of the 
House could be better employed than by 
raking up the grievances of 1830. He 
thought the funds of the country could be 
better disposed of than by paying the ex- 
penses which would necessarily occur in 
this investigation. During the last three 
elections no imputation of corruption had 
been made. The expenses of both the 
sitting Members during the last election 
were most moderate ; they were open to 
the inspection of hon. Members, and, of 
course, had there been the slightest justi- 
fication of a charge of bribery, the same 
spirit that had prompted this step would 
have not been wanting to have promoted 
a petition. He would oppose the Motion, 
because he felt it was an act of injustice 
to punish the innocent for the guilty; and 
by this measure 4,964 persons, who had 
never offended, would be disfranchised, 
He would add, that he would yield to no 
man in his desire for purity of election. 
He was happy that the Reform Bill had 
worked so well in that respect. He re- 
membered the arguments of the right hon. 
member for Montgomeryshire, in the last 
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Session, ‘that the example of disfran- 
chising the freemen of Liverpool would 
operate on the minds of the electors.” It 
had acted without the force of example, 
and he felt assured that it was not neces- 
sary for the cause of freedom of election 
to punish the delinquents of 1830, when 
at that period, and until the passing of the 
Reform Bill, so many hon. Members had 
sat in the House, whose seats had most 
openly and unblushingly been bought. 

Sir Henry Willoughby opposed the 
Motion. The parties should have brought 
their case forward at an earlier period. 
He objected, however, to the Motion, 
principally because a Committee of that 
House was the most unsatisfactory tribunal 
possible for the trial of any such question. 
The judges were not sworn— the evidence 
was not given on oath—the Members did 
not attend constantly; and by such a 
tribunal, therefore, it was impossible to 
get at the truth. If there were to be an 
inquiry, it would be much better done by 
means of a Commission. He therefore 
should give his decided opposition to the 
Motion of the hon. member for Wiltshire. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the only 
question was, it having been alleged, that 
bribery and corruption prevailed to a great 
extent amongst a certain class of voters, 
whether an inquiry should take place into 
the truth of the allegation, so that, if a case 
should be made out, steps might be taken 
to prevent the recurrence of such practices 
in future. The statement of the noble 
Lord (Lord Sandon), if it proved anything, 
went to prove, that the borough of Liver- 
pool ought to be disfranchised altogether. 
When -hon. Members recollected the 
notoriety of the reports of bribery at the 
last election, he would ask, whether it was 
possible to believe that that election was 
conducted without bribery? It was said, 
that there was no proof of bribery to warrant 
the House in granting the Committee ; but 
he would contend that it was unnecessary 
to adduce proof, nor was it necessary even 
to allege that the case could be made out, 
for the circumstances stated were sufficient 
to induce the House, in the protection of 
its own privileges, to inquire whether they 
were founded in truth. On such a sub- 
ject, it was no answer to the demand for 
inquiry, to say that the time was gone by. 
It was the duty of the House to preserve 
the purity of the election of its Members ; 
and, therefore, it was its duty to inquire 
into all cases of alleged gross corruption. 
It was also said that, if bribery had taken 
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place, the parties ought to have petitioned 
the House under the Grenville Act. That, 
he would admit, might be a very good 
answer to persons complaining of bribery, 
and who had neglected to avail themselves 
of their right of petition ; but it was no 
answer at all to the House, when complain- 
ing of the violation of its privileges. The 
right hon. Gentleman then referred to the 
preamble of the Grenville Act, under 
which, ordinarily, election petitions came 
before the House, and contended that it 
could not be made available in the argu- 
ment on the present case, for here there 
was no complaint made of the return, nor 
was any wish entertained to unseat the 
present Member. Upon the statement 
made by the hon. member for Wiltshire of 
gross corruption in the borough of Liver- 
pool, which corruption the hon. Member 
believed he should be able to prove to the 
House, they were, in his opinion, bound, 
in order to assert their own privileges, to 


Y | grant this Committee of Inquiry. 


Mr. Hume supported the Motion. The 
House was bound to purify itself, and to 
keep elections pure. Such a case as this 
was seldom brought before it; and when 
it was said, why did not the parties go to 
an Election Committee, he answered, that 
the expense prevented them. He hoped 
the House would interfere, and put an end 
to bribery whenever it occurred. The hon. 
Member near him had objected to theinefti- 
cacy of aCommittee; that was no reason for 
foregoing all inquiry, but a reason for 
suggesting a better tribunal. That cor- 
ruption was very great, was proved by the 
case of the dissenting clergyman quoted 
by the noble Lord, who would not appear 
against those who were bribed, because he 
knew that money had been subscribed for 
some similar purposes. That admission 
was an argument for inquiry. He wished 
to ask the noble Lord if he meant to say, 
that the whole expenses of the election 
was only 1,400/. [Lord Sandon: Yes; 
with 80/. for the hustings.] Then, he 
must say, that was impossible. As re- 
garded the noble Lord, he had no doubt 
that the noble Lord was correct; but it 
was impossible that the election could 
have been carried for that sum. They 
were bound to have an inquiry, such as 
that now proposed, after every alleged 
case of corruption; and he, therefore, 
should vote for the Committee. 

Sir John Wrottesley reminded the House, 
that, during the discussions on the Reform 





Bill, it was proposed to disfranchise the 
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freemen, and it was with much reluctance 
that he consented to abandon that plan. 
But the Reform Act having been passed, 
and the freemen being allowed to remain, 
he regarded that Act as a general amnesty 
for all alleged corruption in the freemen 
previous to it. He, therefore, would never 
refer anything which had happened pre- 
vious to that Act to a Committee of In- 
quiry. Moreover, this matter had been 
before an Election Committee, of which 
the Judges were sworn, and the witnesses 
were examined on oath; and he would 
never consent to refer a matter so ex- 
amined to a less competent tribunal, before 
which the witnesses were not examined on 
oath,and of which theJ udgeswere not sworn. 
He maintained, that, at the last election, 
and since that inquiry, no corruption had 
been proved against the freemen of Liver- 
pool. It had been alleged, but not proved. 
If, henceforth, any such cases of bribery 
were brought before the House, he should 
be ready to go into them, and if he could 
not hope to cure the corruption of the 
freemen by the 107. householders, he 
should have no objection to destroy any 
borough that was proved to be so incurably 
corrupt. He was altogether opposed to 
the Motion, because he thought the pro- 
posed Special Committee less appropriate 
to get at the truth than the Election 
Committee, which had already inquired 
into it. 

Mr. Thomas Gladstone was opposed to 
the appointment of a Select Committee. 
The allegations of the petitioners, who did 
not exceed forty or fifty in number, were 
negatived by two petitions presented that 
day—one signed by 8,000 persons, and 
the other by 1,400 persons, including some 
of the most respectable merchants, brokers, 
&c.,in Liverpool. 

Lord John Russell said, that from the 
difficulties and expense that beset the 
investigation of elections, it would be 
utterly impossible to prevent bribery and 
corruption, unless the House resumed its 
ancient inquisitorial power. The most 
scandalous Liverpool election on record 
was that of 1831. He would, therefore, 
support the Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee, but would postpone the appoint- 
ment of its Members to a future day, 
and would then vote for selecting them 
by ballot. 

Lord Sandon would make no further 
objection to the course proposed, pro- 
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by ballot, and confined its researches to 
the last election. 

The Solicitor General thought, that the 
election of 1830 should not be drawn 
into a precedent. They should allow a 
locus penitenti@ to offenders. He thought, 
however, that the Committee should be 
instructed to inquire into the proceedings 
of the last election ; and, should bribery 
and corruption be found io have prevailed 
at that time, that then the whole question, 
including the practices in 1830, should be 
probed to the bottom. In his opinion the 
argument, that at the utmost no more 
than 1,450 persons would be punished, 
was exceedingly futile. 

Lord John Russell said, that the con- 
duct of the noble member for Liverpool 
(Lord Sandon) seemed so fair and hand- 
some, that he thought, although it might 
ultimately be necessary to go back to the 
other elections, that the first inquiry 
should refer to the last election only. 

Colonel Williams said, that the object 
of the Motion was to redeem the borough 
of Liverpool from the disgrace in which it 
was involved for the last thirty years by 
practices of the most scandalous bribery 
and corruption. For his own part, he 
would give the Motion his cordial sup- 
port ; though in doing so he sanctioned a 
measure which went to disfranchise him- 
self as a freeman of the borough. The 
last election was conducted upon a prin- 
ciple which showed that the character of 
the place was quite notorious. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the noble Lord 
(Lord Sandon) had started quite a new 
question in proposing that the investi- 
gation should be confined to the last 
election. 

Lord Sandon said, that his only object 
was to confine the Report of the Com- 
mittee to the result of the last election. 

Mr. Sheil wished to know, whether he 
was to understand that the noble Lord 
did not propose to exclude inquiry from 
the facts connected with the preceding 
elections? In the Grampound case, the 
Committee had recommended the dis- 
franchisement of the borough, not on 
account of any bribery at the election 
immediately preceding, but on account of 
that which had been practised at former 
ones. That was an important principle ; 
but, moreover, it was fully confirmed and 
established by the similar case of East 
Retford. 


Lord Althorp said, the House as 
M 
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agreed as to the propriety of examining the 
last election proceedings ; but probably it 
would be necessary, that the Committee 
should be instructed not to confine its 
inquiries to that alone. If the place 
should be found free from bribery for the 
last three elections—particularly taking 
into account the late infusion of house- 
holders — he thought the case should 
proceed no further; but if bribery had 
been employed at the last election, it was 
only just and fair they should suffer for 
offences aggravated by being committed 
after Reform. 

Mr. Atherley was convinced, that in- 
quiry was necessary, because he was sure 
that the freemen would always corrupt the 
Representation. Till they were reformed 
the working of the Reform Bill would not 
be successful. 

Mr. Goulburn was against referring the 
petition to any but the usual sworn Elec- 
tion Committee appointed under the Gren- 
ville Act. It was an unprecedented step ; 
and the question would ultimately be de- 
cided by a majority of the House. He 
knew, though he had no connexion with 
Liverpool, that the electors courted an 
inquiry; but he objected to the inquiry 
proposed, because it might prove, that the 
noble Member who represented Liverpool 
had been guilty of bribery, while it would 
provide no means for unseating him. Sup- 
pose that the Committee should report, 
that, at the last election, great corruption 
had taken place, in what a situation would 
the House be placed? Why, an imputa- 
tion would be cast upon the sitting Mem- 
ber without any possibility of getting a 
proper Representative for Liverpool in his 
stead. For his part, he could not concur 
in any such anomalous and strange pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Benett was perfectly content if the 
Committee should be instructed to inquire 
mto the proceedings of the last election, 
and as far back as might be necessary. 

Question, that a Committee be ap- 
pointed, agreed to. 

On the question, that it be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee, that they should 
first inquire into and Report the pro- 
ceedings of the last election, 

Mr. Goulburn said, that this was what 
he particularly objected to. He saw no 
reason for departing from the ordinary 
course of referring all such questions to a 
sworn Committee. It would both supersede 
the Grenville Act, and injure the rights of 
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electors; and he, therefore, felt himself 
bound to protest against it. 

Lord John Russell said, no Act could 
be more useful as between man and man 
than the Grenville Election Act; and the 
purity and impartiality of the proceedings 
under it gave uniform satisfaction. But it 
wasvery ill-calculated to promote the gene- 
ral interests of the representative body ; in 
fact, they were lost in its restricted views 
and proceedings. 

Mr. Goulburn denied, that the noble 
Lord at all understood the operation of 
the Grenville Act. The Committees under 
it made general Reports. 

Mr. Wason said, that, in the case of 
Penryn, the Committee acting under the 
Grenville Act, had not only decided a 
particular question between individuals, 
but reported instances of gross bribery at 
the two preceding elections. 

Motion agreed to. 

Lord John Russell proposed, that the 
Committee should’ be chosen by ballot in 
a similar manner to Election Committees, 
but that the attendance of Members should 
not be enforced in the same manner. He 
moved, that the Committee should consist 
of fifteen Members ; two to be named by 
the House, and thirteen to be chosen by 
lot. The ballot to ‘take place on the 
12th. 

Agreed to, 


Suppty—SucGar Durtties.] The House 
went into a Committee of Supply. 

LordAlthorpsaid, thatthe first Resolution 
which he had to propose to the Committee 
was one with respect to the Sugar Duties, 
and he did not feel that it would be neces- 
sary for him to go into any detailed argu- 
ments upon that question. As he was about 
to propose a Resolution which went to 
continue this tax upon sugar, he begged 
to observe, that he proposed it upon the 
ground upon which all taxes must depend 
—namely, that it was required for the 
services of the State. He did not think 


_| that the state of the revenue was such, 


taking into account, too, the other ques- 
tions of a fiscal nature that were likely to 
come under the consideration of the House, 
as to enable him to propose such a reduc- 
tion in the duty on sugar as would be cal- 
culated to give any substantial relief either 
to the West-India colonies, or to the people 
of this country. Aware as he was of the 
distressed condition of the West-India pro- 
prietors,he should have been extremely glad 
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‘if he could, consistentlywith his duty, pro- 
‘pose alarge feduction of the sugar duties. 


A small reduction of the duty would be 


‘productive of no advantage whatever to 


them, as unless the duty was so far re- 
duced as to reduce the cost of sugar all 
over the world, or to give them, in effect, 
the monopoly of the market in this coun- 
try, a reduction of the duty, without doing 
them any good would only cause a diminu- 
tion in the revenue of the country. Under 
these circumstances, he begged leave to 
move the following Resolution :—*“ That it 
is the opinion of the Committee, that a 
sum of money granted towards raising the 
several duties on sugar imposed by the 
Act of the first year of the reign of his 
ptesent Majesty should be further con- 
tinued.” Ajthough the Resolution did 
not state the term for which the duties 
wete to be continued, it was his inten- 
tion to propose their continuance for one 
year, 

Mr. Hume remarked, that this was the 
first occasion that the Reformed Parlia- 
ment had to impose taxes. He was much 
surprised, therefore, that there was not a 
better attendance. He was sorry and sur- 
prised that the hon. member for Oldham 
was not there. He was, doubtless, not 
aware of it, or he would have been present. 
There were 314 new Members sent to that 
House, but when he looked round him he 
did not see half that number in the House, 
and the larger portion of those present 
were old Members. This did not say 
much for the industry and attention of the 
new Members; but he hoped that, ona 
future occasion, they would have a better 
attendance. He was sorry the old system 
of placing upon East-India sugar a duty 
of 10s. per cwt. more than upon West- 


‘India sugar, was to be kept up. He hoped 


the noble Lord would consent to an equal- 
ization of the duties. It would be a 
great benefit to our oriental possessions, 
by enabling them.to pay for British manu- 
factures, whilst it would not injure the 
West-India planters, as it was impossible, 
considering the distance, to compete with 
them ; and it would be destroying the ap- 
pearance ofa monopoly which, in fact, was 


‘nore. He hoped the noble Lord would take 


this into consideration ; and he would make 
a motion to this effect on bringing up the 
Report. As to the smallness of any re- 
duction which the noble Lord might be able 


‘to make, let him remember that, to a poor 
‘man, even a trifle was of consequence. 
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Mr. Woolrych Whitmore supported the 
proposition for equalizing the duties, as 
highly beneficial to both countries; and 
also condemned the system of utter pro- 
hibition of foreign sugar, which he thought 
might be allowed to come in to be refined 
for the foreign market, as contrary to the 
principles of free trade. 

Lord Althorp could not agree with his 
hon. friend the member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, who had just spoken, as to the 
course proposed to be adopted with respect 
to the sugar duties, If ever there was a 
period when that question became a ques- 
tion of difficulty and delicacy, it was the 
present, when Parliament was about to 
enter into an inquiry as to the renewal of 
the charter of the East-India Company, 
and when, at the same time, it was con- 
templated to make considerable altera- 
tions in the mode of regulating affairs in 
the West-Indies. At such a time as the 
present it would be exceedingly improper 
to reduce the duty on East-India sugar, 
no matter what temporary relief it might 
afford to individual parties. With regard 
to the reduction of the duty on sugar, as 
a measure of relief to the labouring 
classes, he agreed that it was desirable to 
reduce them on that account; but it was 
necessary to pay proportionate attention 
to all classes of his Majesty’s subjects, and 
it became a question whether the reduc- 
tion of some other tax would not be still 
more beneficial to the labouring classes 
themselves. 

Mr. Goulburn wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the novel circum- 
stance of the House being called upon to 
vote supplies to his Majesty in a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, without 
having laid before them the manner in 
which these supplies were to be expended 
—(hear]. He was the more anxious to 
touch upon this subject, as they had been 
told a Reformed Parliament (and this was 
the first) would do wonders. In the time 
of former Parliaments, it was usual for the 
objects to which the taxes were to be ap- 
plied, to be stated before the taxes were 
voted; but it was reserved for a Reformed 
Parliament to see the taxes voted first, 
and their objects—whether. for the army, 
navy, or other service—left to be deter- 
mined afterwards. The usual course 
being so different from the present, he 
hoped the noble Lord would excuse his 
few observations. The noble Lord ought, 


before proposing a yote for a tax, to have 
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made a statement of the burthens under 
which the country already laboured. He 
was perfectly aware that any large reduc- 
tion of taxation was inconsistent with jus- 
tice. It was of great importance that the 
West-India interest should be immediately 
settled on a sure basis; and it was cer- 
tainly true, that the removal of these taxes 
would be a benefit to the labouring 
classes. While they relieved the poorer 
classes, it was right that they should give 
some relief to a class who, though not 
belonging to what were called the poorer 
classes, were yet amongst the poorest who 
lived under his Majesty’s sway. 

Lord Althorp wished merely to answer 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Goulburn), The first objection 
which he made to the vote was merely one 
of form. The Navy Estimates had already 
been presented ; but there was no vacant 
day for taking them into consideration. 
The postponement of the alteration of the 
Sugar Duties till the 5th of April, would 
throw it one day beyond the expiration of 
the financial year, It was impossible for 
him to state what he could reduce, until 
he could tell what was required for the 
support of the Government, and what 
would be the state of the revenue. It was 
the duty of Government to pay every at- 
tention to the interests of the lower classes, 
but not so as to exclude other classes. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that though he 
and other Gentlemen on the same side 
were not inclined to believe that a great 
reduction of taxation could be made, yet 
many besides himself would be disposed 
to call upon the noble Lord for informa- 
tion as to the practicability of taking off 
the taxes which pressed upon the poorer 
classes, and commuting them for others, 
which would not be liable to the same ob- 
jections. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that, to say 
the least, it was very inconvenient to vote 
4,000,000/. without having an estimate of 
the expenses of the year. He was sorry to 
find, that the hon. member for Manchester 
(Mr. Poulett Thomson), who ought to be 
best able to answer the inquiries which he 
was about to make, was not in his place; 
but, in his absence, he would ask the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp), whether the experi- 
ments which had been instituted for the 
purpose of ascertaining the qualities of 
sugar, had made such progress as to enable 
the experimenters to make such a scale as 
would be necessary for an object which he 
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considered extremely desirable, namely, for 
imposing a graduated duty in proportion 
to the quality of sugars ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that the experi- 
ments had not been carried so far as to 
enable them to make such a scale. The 
experiments, however, had proved that the 
calculations on which the Excise had for- 
merly proceeded were erroneous ; but the 
amount of the error had not yet been 
determined. It certainly had been proved 
that it was considerable. 

Mr. John Stewart said, that the House, 
he was sure, could not but observe, that 
the persons interested in colonial affairs, 
and immediately connected with the 
colonies, had purposely abstained from 
opposing, or in any way embarrassing, his 
Majesty’s Ministers upon the present 
question—feeling, as they did, that it was 
a matter of the utmost importance that the 
still greater question, and that which more 
largely affected the colonies, ought now 
once and for all to be settled ; and, there- 
fore, he, and all connected with the 
colonies, were most anxious that nothing 
whatever should stand in the way of that 
arrangement. As to the observations of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, and his 
advocacy of the interest of our East-Indian 
possessions, he must be allowed to say, 
that they were as inconsistent with the 
principles of sound policy, as with the ad- 
vantage of that dependency of the British 
Empire. He thought that neither the 
West-Indian nor the East-Indian interest 
would thank the hon. member for Middle- 
sex for his interference with the present 
business. His proceeding upon the 
present occasion was another symptom 
of the ambition, more troublesome than 
successful, which had distinguished the 
hon. Member during the present Session. 

Mr. Hume could not refrain from de- 
precating the practice of making bargains 
with the Government on questions of that 
nature, or of any kind. That which was 
right should be done, without improperly 
agreeing to vote away any portion of the 
public money, in order to attain that which 
should be attained without any such sacri- 
fice. Asto what had been said respecting 
his support of one party, or the other, he 
hoped he should gain credit. with the 
House when he stated, that he never got 
up there for the purpose of supporting the 
exclusive interests of any portion of the 
Empire, and therefore, he desired thanks 
as little as he expected them. There had 
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been, for centuries in this country, too 
much talk about maintaining interests, 
and too little respecting the advantage of 
the public. His object was the public 
good; he therefore cared little for parti- 
cular interests, and did not want their 
thanks. He defied any one to show that 
either his support or his opposition had 
ever been factious. He defied any to fix 
upon him any party motive. 

Captain Dundas, as one of the young 
Members, hoped that it would not go 
abroad that, because one of the members 
for Oldham was absent, that therefore any 
considerable portion of the new Members 
were unattentive to the duty they owed 
their constituents. 

Mr. Faithful, who observed that he was 
another of the young Members, expressed 
an earnest desire to get rid of the present 
Motion in any unobjectionable manner. 
He was, he confessed, most anxious to set 
it aside for the present, but he had not 
sufficient experience to know how that ob- 
ject could be effected according to the 
forms of the House. If the right hon. 
Member below him, who possessed more 
experience than he could boast of, would 
only have the goodness to inform him of 
the proper mode of proceeding, he should 
most readily adopt it. The noble Lord had 
told them that, in the present Session, they 
must not expect any considerable relief 
from the pressure of taxation—or, indeed, 
any relief at all [No]. He acknowledged 
he was rejoiced to receive that contradic- 
tion; and he sincerely hoped, that the 
fond expectations of the country would be 
realised. The people expected relief; 
and if those expectations were disappoint- 
ed, he would take upon himself to say, that 
the Ministry would lose the confidence of 
the nation—that the great body of the 
people would be driven to desperation— 
and that thence some convulsive move- 
ment must of necessity arise. 

Mr. Ruthven thought, that they ought 
not to proceed with so important a 
Motion at so late an hour. He moved as 
an Amendment, that the Chairman do re- 
port progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr.- Fielden said, that the House was 
now called upon to vote 4,000,000/.of taxes, 
and that was a question not to be lightly 
dealt with. In the district with which he 
was more immediately connected there 
were 20,000 persons, out of a population 
of 200,000, who had only 21d. a-day each 
to provide food and clothing and the other 
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necessaries of life; and of that number 
2,200 were out of employ. How wretch- 
edly insufficient, then, must the remunera- 
tion for labour be! and what a state of 
things was that, which brought a labour- 
ing population to'so low an ebb! and 
how necessary, then, was it that the Re- 
presentatives of the people should watch 
with a jealous eye every new vote of 
taxation! Those unhappy beings worked 
hard from Monday morning till Saturday 
night, and their whole remuneration con- 
sisted of 2id. per day each. It was 
perfectly true, that they were not con- 
sumers of sugar. No, truly; their diet 
consisted of nothing more than potatoes 
for dinner, and oatmeal porridge morning 
and evening. He stood there as their Re- 
presentative, and demanded that their 
grievances should be redressed. He 
understood that some of his statements 
had been denied, but he challenged any 
one to bring proof that the facts he stated 
were incorrect. The state of the country 
was most alarming and most revolting to 
the feelings of humanity; and he, there- 
fore, could not give his consent to any 
supply, until he had previously obtained a 
promise from the Government that some- 
thing effectual should be done for the 
redress of grievances. 

Mr. Strickland adverted to some letters 
which had been published in the news- 
papers, denying the statements of the hon. 
member for Oldham; it was, he believed, 
by no means the fact that such great 
misery prevailed in the manufacturing 
districts as had been represented; for the 
employment, at the present moment, was 
pretty general, though the wages were low. 
That was a state of things, which, in his 
judgment, was by no means satisfactorily 
accounted for; and he did sincerely hope 
that the hon. member for Oldham would 
bring forward some Motion to the House 
upon that subject. 

Mr. Fielden declined to enter then into 
any controversies with anonymous writers, 
who produced no authority for their asser- 
tions. 

Mr. Potter was most anxious to see the 
duties removed from soap. 

Mr. Rice observed, that confessedly the 
sugar duties did not affect the class whose 
distresses had that night heen made the 
subject of complaint; and why should the 
hon. Members who urged the condition of 
that class as matter of the highest im- 
portance, object to a tax which did not 
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press upon those whose case they thought 
the hardest? The present was not a con- 
clusive Motion; it was only a vote on 
which a bill was to be subsequently 
grounded. 

Mr. George Young while he was anxious 
that taxation should be remitted as far as 
was practicable, expressed his confidence 
that his Majesty’s present Government 
would do all in their power for that 
purpose. Conceiving, also, that the duty 
under consideration was not one of those 
which could be remitted, he saw no reason 
for voting that the Chairman should leave 
the Chair. 

Mr. Baldwin said, he had been in- 
structed by his constituents to oppose all 
supplies, and he should not feel it to be his 
duty to vote one shilling of supply to his 
Majesty’s Ministers for the purpose of en- 
forcing military law in Ireland. 

A Member felt it his duty to declare 
that the population ten miles round Man- 
chester were, at the present moment, as 
comfortable as they had been during any 
period within the last twelve or fourteen 
years. 

Mr. Guest said, that the population in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester had 
never been so much distressed as within 
the last two years; but he was happy to 
add, that their condition was at present 
improving. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment—Ayes 8; Noes 86—Majority 78. 

The Resolution agreed to; as were also 
the remaining Resolutions. 

The House resumed. 


List of the Ayxs. 


Baldwin, H. O’Connor, F. 
Barry, S. Ruthven, E. 
Faithful, G. Vigors, N. 
Fielden, J. TELLER. 
Hume, J. Ruthven, E. S. 


POOL ODODE DLO LE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 7, 1833, 


Mrinutes.] Petitions presented. By Lord SipmoutH, from 
the University of Oxford; by the Earl of WickLow, 
from Buckerell; by the Marquess of WESTMINSTER, from 
Glasgow; by Lord SurF1£.p, from Bow and St. Pancras; 
by Lord Byron, from Christ Church; by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, from Gainsborough; by the Earl of RopEn, 
from several Parishes in Dublin; and by the Earl of 
Cawopor, from Cawdor,—for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By the Marquess of WesTmINSTER, from 
Dissenters at Thrapston, for the Repeal of all the Laws 
relative to the Observance of the Sabbath.—By Lord 
Teynuam, from Wakefield, in favour of the Factories 
Bill; and from Killeconigan, and other Places in Ireland, 
against ‘the Coercive Bill-By Lord Kine, from St. 
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Mary’s, Newington; by Lord Dacng, from Newport and 
Dunlop; by the Earl of Cawpor, from Auchtergaven 
and by Lord LinForp, from Waldegrave, Wold Weldon, 
Scaldwell, and Cranford, Northamptonshire,—for the 
Abolition of Slavery.—By Lord Kyne, from St, Mary’s, 
Newington, for the Repeal of the House and Window Tag, 
-—By Lord Dacre, from Thurso, for the Abolition of 
Church Patronage. 


Juries(IreELAnp).] The Earl of Wick- 
low: My Lords, perceiving the noble 
Viscount, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in his place, I beg 
leave to put a question upon a subject 
which has created a great deal of alarm in 
Ireland. J allude, my Lords, to a bill 
brought up from the other House of Par- 
liament last Session, called the Irish Jury 
Bill. That Bill was considered to be a 
measure of so much importance in the 
administration of justicein that country,that 
it was considered advisable to refer it to a 
Select Committee of your Lordships’ House. 
I had the honour of being on that Commit- 
tee, and it was suggested, when the Bill 
was under consideration, that it would be 
very desirable to have the opinion of the 
Judges upon some of the points of it. The 
noble Viscount undertook to refer to the 
Judges for their opinion ; and what I wish 
to know is, whether, as yet, he has re- 
ceived the decision of those Judges; and. 
if he has, whether his Majesty’s Ministers 
intend to bring that Bill, or a Bill with 
similar provisions, before Parliament in 
the course of the present Session ? 

Viscount Melbourne: My Lords, in 
answer to the question just put to me by 
the noble Earl, I beg to state, that it is 
the intention of his Majesty’s Government, 
and that without delay, to bring forward 
a measure to regulate the Juries in Ireland. 
I cannot, however, undertake to say, that 
the Bill will be precisely the same as the 
Bill introduced during the last Session of 
Parliament. With respect to the other 
topic introduced by the noble Earl, I can 
state, that the Judges were consulted upon 
the subject, and their opinion has been 
given. They approve of some parts of 
the Bill, but they have suggested altera- 
tions in other parts of it. 


Tue Recror or Portock,] The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells said, seeing a 
noble Baron (Lord King) in his place, he 
begged to introduce very briefly to his 
notice, the subject which, on a former 
night, had been brought forward by that 
noble Lord, in which he had accused a 
reverend gentleman (the reverend Mr, 
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Clarke), holding a benefice ina parish in his 
(the Bishop of Bath and Wells’s) diocese, of 
attempting to take tithe of fish caught on 
the coast. Now, he had since that made 
inquiries into the charge, and had received 
most satisfactory answers, completely ex- 
culpating that reverend gentleman, Among 
the letters which he had received from 
various individuals, all of whom spoke in 
the highest terms of praise of him, was 
one from Sir Thomas Acland. That 
reverend gentleman’s conduct was repre- 
sented as being most exemplary, and ever 
since his residence in the parish had done 
all that lay in his power to promote the 
advantage of his parishioners. He had never 
proceeded to act in the mannerstated; and 
he(the Bishop of Bath and Wells) hoped the 
noble Lord would do justice to the feelings 
of an individual whom he had calumniated, 
and express his sorrow for it, As the 
Bishop of the diocese, he thought himself 
bound to make these circumstances known, 
and he had communicated the contents of 
the letters to the noble Lord, 

Lord King acknowledged the courtesy 
of the right reverend Prelate in showing 
him the correspondence alluded to; never- 
theless, he (Lord King) was at a loss to 
discover what part of the statement that he 
had made had been contradicted by it. 
He had said, that the tithe-proctor had 
been burnt in effigy; and was not that 
the fact? One of the letters, as he recol- 
lected, from a neighbouring gentleman, 
stated, ‘‘ that the talk about the tithe of 
fish, had arisen from a casual conversation 
between the reverend Mr, Clarke and 
another clergyman, in which Mr. Clarke 
said, that he was entitled to it.” He had 
recently had an application for some 
ground in the parish of which that gentle- 
man was rector, for the purpose of build- 
ing a large dissenting chapel; and he was 
informed that half of Mr, Clarke’s congre- 
gation would leave him if there was a 
large chapel, the present dissenting chapel 
being a small one. It had also been 
stated, that, since the reverend gentleman 
had acted as he had, the choir had 
refused to sing in the Church. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells said, he 
was satisfied with what had fallen from 
the noble Baron, as it fully exhibited the 
grounds upon which this respectable cler- 
gyman had been attacked. He put it to 


their Lordships, whether they did not all 
go away with the impression, after hearing 
the noble Lord and his petition, that the 
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of the whole body of parishioners? He 
was very well satisfied to leave the noble 
Lord and the cases in the situation in 
which both now stood. 

Lord Wynford said, he did understand 
that the noble Lord had stated that the 
reverend Gentleman had demanded tithes 
on fish, If there was a custom for the 
tithe, why then, as the noble and learned 
Lord had stated the other night, the 
clergyman was entitled to it; but it turned 
out that no such tithe had been demanded. 
The noble Lord opposite was therefore in- 
accurate in what he had stated. 

Lord King observed, that what he did 
say was, that the tithe-proctor had been 
burnt in effigy, and that it was the peti- 
tioners who complained of the tithe. He 
had certainly described the parish as being 
in a state of great alarm upon the subject, 
and he was warranted, from the petition, 
in so describing it. 


Law Rerorm Bitt.] The Lord Chan- 
cellor rose to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill, to which he should have to solicit the 
more particular attention of their Lord- 
ships in its future stages. At present, it 
was only his intention to state the general 
character of the measure, and to move the 
first reading. The matters to which it 
applied were of the greatest importance to 
all classes in the country. Its princi- 
pal object was, to carry into effect and 
make law a variety of recommendations, 
which had proceeded from a body known 
as the Law Commissioners—that very use- 
ful body which had been appointed and 
sanctioned in its labours by a commission 
from the Crown, in pursuance of humble 
addresses from that and the other House 
of Parliament, with authority to inquire 
into the state of the Common Law, with a 
view to its amendment in certain respects, 
where the interests and wants of the coun- 
try might require it. The result of the 
labours of that commission was before the 
House, and this Bill had for its principal 
object the carrying uf the recommenda- 
tions into effect. The first point to which 
it would be directed was that of pleading. 
A provision would be made, investing the 
Judges with a power to make regulations 
with a view to the abridgment of unneces- 
sary forms in the practice in special plead- 
ing. The next provision related to one of 
the most important subjects which had 
come under the examination of the Com- 
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missioners—namely, the producing statu- 
tory limitations in a variety of actions. The 
defects of the old statutes of limitation 
were well known, the limitation extending 
to very long, and, in some instances, to 
uncertain periods. These defects would 
be remedied by the Bill which he had the 
honour to submit to their Lordships, and 
particularly those which attached to claims 
upon bonds, which were to be made to 
expire at the end of ten years. Another 
provision of the Bill was directed to 
remedy the hardships to which the sure- 
ties of Crown debtors were liable under 
the existing system. They were frequently 
sufferers from the great delay in making 
the demands upon the parties for whom 
~ they became answerable; the principal 
debtors were often left for forty or fifty, or 
even for seventy years without being called 
to account, though they might, during that 
period, have been in a state of perfect sol- 
vency. The consequence of this delay 
often was, that demands were made on the 
sureties after the insolvency of the prin- 
cipal debtors, which would have been 
superseded had the principals been applied 
to in proper time. There was another 
provision in the Bill which would enable 
parties to go into the facts of their cases 
without the expense attendant upon pro- 
ceeding with an action, which would 
enable them to put those facts upon record 
in such a manner as to take the opinion 
of the Court upon them, and receive its 
judgment, in cases where that could bedone 
without incurring the unnecessary expense 
of bringing anaction. There were various 
other provisions in the Bill, made, with a 
view to render proceedings in cases shorter, 
and to lessen their expense. He did not 
feel it necessary, at its present stage, to 
go into all the details of this Bill; but 
there were some further striking improve- 
ments proposed to be introduced by it that 
he thought it right now to mention. One 
of these provisions was—and he considered 
it a very great improvement indeed—to 
enable Juries to find a verdict for the 
interest, as well as for the principal, pro- 
vided that a demand had been made for 
such interest previous to the taking of the 
action ; and it further provided, that the 
interest found by the Jury, if they should 
so think fit to find, under the direction of 
the learned Judge presiding, should begin 
from the time of the demand. In cases of 
this kind, at present, where a security did 
not expressly, or upon the face of it, show 
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that interest was payable, a Jury could not 
find for the interest, and in that respect 
the law courts of England were peculiarly 
distinguished from the law courts in other 
countries. Another great improvement 
which was proposed to be effected by this 
Bill, consisted in the facilitating proceed- 
ings by a reference to arbitration. Their 
Lordships were aware, that, as the law 
at present stood, a reference to arbitra- 
tion was an extremely difficult thing to 
procure. This Bill provided that arbitra- 
tion should be lawful in certain cases, and 
it gave the arbitrators the power of sum- 
moning and examining witnesses upon 
oath, and of deciding upon all the facts of 
the case. There was, however, no com- 
pulsory clause for arbitration contained 
in this Bill, similar to that contained in the 
bill which had been introduced into that. 
House last Session by his late lamented 
noble and learned friend Lord Tenterden. 
That compulsory clause was omitted from 
the present Bill, as were also the con- 
comitant clauses, enabling the Court to 
compel arbitration in certain cases. There 
was, he repeated, no compulsory power 
given by this Bill, except in a case of 
arbitration, where one party proceeding 
against another, full time had been given 
to bring forward the facts of the case as 
ordered. There was another provision for 
facilitating the proving of deeds and 
other documents, whether written or 
printed; and it provided that, in cases 
where such documents had been proved 
already, it would not be necessary to 
bring down witnesses for the purpose ; thus 
doing away with a great deal of the ex- 
pense of trying actions under the existing 
system. There was another clause, which 
provided, that where a Judge thought fit 
that parties should not be subjected to the 
expense of bringing their actions before 
the Courts of Law in Westminster, he 
should order such actions to be tried 
before the Sheriffs in county courts with 
the assistance of Juries, thus materially 
diminishing the expense attendant upon 
such proceedings. This last provision, their 
Lordships would perceive, was a most im- 
portant step towards the establishment of 
local and cheap jurisdictions throughout the 
country; butifhe thoughtthatthis provision 
of the Bill at all anticipated, or rendered 
supererogatory that more effective and 
general arrangement for the establishment 
of such local jurisdictions throughout 
the country which he (the Lord Chan- 
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cellor) had brought forward in that House 
the Session before last, and which he had 
formerly brought forward in the House of 
Commons—if he thought, he repeated, 
that this provision in any way took the 
place of that measure, he should not 
have inserted it in the present Bill; but 
he considered, on the contrary, that this 
provision was quite consistent with that 
other and more general measure, and that 
it would supply some points that might be 
necessary to render that measure more 
effective. He would show that to be the 
case when he should have the honour of 
introducing that other Bill, which he hoped 
he should be able in a few days to lay be- 
fore their Lordships.. If he was not 
greatly deceived, there could not be a 
more useful, as he was quite certain that 
there could not be a more necessary, 
measure than the one which tended to 
the establishment of local jurisdictions 
throughout the country, for the trial of all 
actions for a small amount, except some 
cases touching title, which should be left 
to the superior courts of law. One of the 
great and chief objects of legislation should 
be to render justice cheap and easy of 
access; and he considered the provision in 
the Bill he now held in his hand as rather 
ancillary to the general measure to which 
he had alluded than as at all interfering 
with its necessity. 
Bill read a first time. 


PPP LOLI DODD 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 7, 1833. 


MinutTEs.} Papers ordered. On the Motion of Lord 
GRANVILLE SOMERSET, the ‘Number of Lunatics confined 
under the authority of the Crown, and the Amount of 
their Incomes.—On the Motion of Mr. WoLRYCHE WuiT- 
MORE, Correspondence between the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and the Governors of the Colonies in North 
America and Australia, relative to Emigration. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Gzorce Grey, from Foxearth, 
Durham, Devonport, and Stonehouse,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Botiine, from 
Farnworth, and other Places in Lancashire, in favour of 
the Factories Bill. 


New Beer Act.] Mr. Bolling pre- 
sented a Petition from the Proprietors of 
new Beer Shops at Bolton in favour of 
the new Beer Act, and praying that no 
restrictions might be placed upon their 
trade. The hon: Member said, that hav- 
ing been intrusted with the petition, he 
felt it his duty to present it to the House, 
although he could not, he was sorry to 
say, concur in its prayer, considering, as 
—— new beer shops to be a very great 
evi. 
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Colonel Williams also dissented from 
the prayer of the petition, and declared 
that the effect of allowing every third 
house in a parish or town to have a 
license to sell beer was, that the people of 
England would, in the end, be literally 
poisoned. The new Beer Act was, in his 
opinion, and he spoke from observation 
and experience, the worst measure which 
any Government had of late introduced. 
The number of new beer shops exceeded 
25,000, and he could assure the House 
that they were calculated only to demo- 
ralize the poor. He trusted that the 
present Government would see and cor- 
rect the evil. 

Mr. Cobbett thought, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down was mis- 
taken as to the number of new beer-shops, 
for, instead of there being 25,000, the 
number did not exceed 2,000. 

Colonel Williams could assure the hon. 
member for Oldham, that in the district 
of Lancashire, in which he (Colonel Wil- 
liams) resided, there were more than 
2,000 new beer shops. He had the honour 
to be a magistrate, and, as he took an 
active part in the business of the district 
to which he alluded, he could, without 
fear of contradiction, assert that the num-~ 
ber was nearly double that which the hon. 
member for Oldham had stated. 

Sir Robert Inglis observed, that if his 
hon. friend (Colonel Williams) had not 
limited himself to Lancashire he might 
have gone even still further. He could 
state without fear of contradiction, that 
the number of licensed public-houses was 
50,000, and that there were upwards of 
26,000 shops for the sale of beer opened 
under the new Beer Act. 

Colonel Torrens supported the prayer 
of the petition, because he was of opinion 
that new beer shops were a decided ad- 
vantage to the poor. He had a similar 
petition to present, and— 

The Speaker, referring to the under- 
standing which had been come to relative 
to abstaining from discussion on the pre- 
sentation of petitions, said that he hoped 
the hon. Member would at least reserve 
his speech until he presented the petition 
to which he had alluded. 

Mr. Benett hoped he might.be allowed 
to say a very few words. 

The Speaker put it to the good sense of 
the hon. Member whether he would pro- 
ceed after what had just taken place. 
Petition to lie upon the Table, 
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Taxts—Universat SurFrraGe.| Mr. 
Bolling presented a Petition, signed by 
7,500 persons, inhabitants of Great and 
Little Bolton, praying for a reduction of 
Taxation, the removal of the Corn-laws, 
the duties upon Tea and Sugar, the House 
and Window duty, Vote by Ballot, Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and Annual Parliaments. 
The hon. Gentleman begged to say, that 
there were many topics contained in this 
petition with which he could not agree. 
He would be as willing as any man to 
support any plan which might be devised 
for the reduction of taxation or the re- 
moval of unjust burthens from the people, 
but he at the same time never could 
sanction either Universal Suffrage or 
Annual Parliaments. He was glad to see 
the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) in his 
place, as he wished to remind him that 
the county of Lancaster, that great mart 
for cotton, had strong claims upon his 
attention. The people of Lancashire felt 
the tax upon raw cotton a great and 
grievous injustice towards them, and they 
entertained the most sanguine expecta- 
tions that the noble Lord would repeal it. 
He trusted that they would not be dis- 
appointed. 

Colonel Torrens supported the prayer 
of the petition, with the exception of that 
part of it which related to Universal Suf- 
frage and Annual Parliaments. These he 
could not advocate. 

Colonel Williams would give his sup- 
port to the petition so far as the reduction 
of taxation went. 

Mr. Gillon supported the petition as it 
stood, and complained that a petition of 
the people should have been received with 
so little respect. If petitions were to be 
laughed at in this manner, the people 
would not trouble them with their com- 
plaints of grievances in future. He for 
one should regret that, for he saw no 
method by which anarchy would be so 
certainly brought on the country, as by 
that House entirely separating itself from 
the people. 

Mr. Bolling denied, that the petition 
had been received with indecorum. The 
laugh to which the hon. Gentleman had 
alluded, arose altogether from the manner 
in which he had stated the objects of the 
petitioners, and had no reference whatever 
to the petition itself. 

Petition to lie upon the Table. 
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LAND) — Petitions.] Mr, Grote pre- 
sented a Petition from Samuel Fletcher, 
of Norwich, against the Bill for the Sup- 
pression of Disturbances in Ireland, 

Mr. O'Connell had numerous petitions 
to present from various parts of England 
and Scotland against the Bill, but in con- 
sequence of the arrangements of the 
House for the reception of petitions, he 
had not yet had an opportunity of pre- 
senting them. He should endeavour to 
bring them up to-morrow, but lest he 
should be prevented from doing so, he was 
desirous that the persons who had done 
him the honour to commit them to him, 
should not suppose that he neglected 
them, or that he was not gratified by the 
assistance which they desired to give him, 
in opposing this Bill, or ungrateful for the 
sympathy which was expressed for Ireland 
in every part of England. 

Mr. Cobbett had twenty-seven different 
petitions to present, from various parts of 
England, against the Bill for establishing 
military tribunals in Ireland, in the place 
of the ordinary administration of justice ; 
but the arrangements of the House had 
hitherto prevented him from presenting 
them, and unless the difficulties were 
removed, they would amount almost to a 
denial of the right of petition. The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) had said 
that he (Mr. Cobbett) frequently’ attri- 
buted bad motives to the proposers of 
the present arrangement. He had not 
attributed bad motives. He had only said 
what the effect would be, and such the 
effect must be if they persisted in the 
present course. The hon. member for 
Staffordshire said yesterday, that he (Mr. 
Cobbett) had acted contrary to the course 
which he had himself recommended, by 
making speeches on the presentation of 
petitions, But that hon. Member must 
have forgotten what he really did say— 
which was, that all petitions should be 
received and read, or that such parts of 
them should be read as the Members pre- 
senting them might choose, and that they 
should all be printed. For although the 
printing would be expensive, yet what 
signified the expense compared with the 
time of that House. He hoped the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) would see the neces- 
sity of altering his arrangement. If the 
noble Lord did not, it would be impossible 
to present the petitions against the Bill 
before it should have passed, or even 
before the people against whom it was 
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directed should be on their way to Botany 
Bay. 

Lord Althorp suggested that the whole 
of the time for presenting petitions on the 
ensuing day, should be appropriated to 
the presenting petitions on this subject. 

Mr. O'Connell suggested that each 
Member should classify his petitions, and 
make one speech do for each class. 

Mr. Attwood thought, that as the Bill 
would, in all probability, pass before the 
petitions against it would have time to be 
presented, the noble Lord opposite should 
allow the next two or three days to their 
presentation; and postpone the second 
reading of the Bill for that purpose. 

Mr. O'Connell begged to express his 
concurrence in that suggestion; and added, 
that the petitions in its favour, if any, 
could be presented during that time also. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Exectrion Commirtrers.| Mr. Grote 
presented a Petition from individuals at 
Norwich, stating, that the return of Lord 
Stormont and Sir James Scarlett for that 
place, had been effected by means of 
bribery and corruption, and praying that 
a Parliamentary Commission might be 
sent down, fully and fairly to inquire into 
and expose the system. It would be im- 
possible to establish those facts before the 
Election Committee, in consequence of the 
expense that it would occasion; and, as 
the practice of sending Commissions for 
similar purposes had been adopted, he saw 
no reason why it should not be followed 
also in England. 

The Solicitor General objected to the 
reception of petitions relative to a question 
which was already brought under the con- 
sideration of the House by an election 
petition. Had the hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered the nature of this petition for a 
moment, he must have been convinced of 
its irregularity, and that that for which it 
prayed was nothing more nor less than 
asking the House of Commons to prejudge 
a question, which one of its own Commit- 
tees would have to decide on oath. He 
must deprecate such attempts to pervert 
the public mind, and frustrate the ends of 
justice, A Committee was about to sit in 
judgment upon the Norwich election pe- 
tition, and, pending that proceeding, such 
a statement as that contained in this pe- 
tition ought not to have been made. 

Mr. O’Connell fully concurred in the 
prayer of the petition, and it should have 
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his warmest support. He thought no 
hardship could be greater on hon. Mem- 
bers, who were ultimately declared duly 
elected, than that of bringing witnesses, 
at an immense expense, from the extreme 
end, perhaps, of the kingdom. It was 
particularly the case, as far as it related 
to petitions from Ireland; and few hon. 
Members, except those of that country, 
who suffered from the operation of the 
law, as it stood at present, could appre- 
ciate its enormity. It would be better, in 
his opinion, that a single Commissioner, 
from a Committee of that House, should 
proceed to the place where the petition 
emanated, and then examine witnesses as 
to the validity and effect their testimony 
would have before that Committee. As 
to the present system, it was replete 
with absurdities and anomalies, Com- 
missions would be of very little use, if 
every Commission were like the last which 
had been sent to Ireland; and which did 
not complete its business before it was 
put an end to by the dissolution of the 
Parliament. With respect to the city of 
Norwich, he was well informed of the 
great expense which a trial of the petition 
under the ordinary law would entail upon 
the petitioners ; and he therefore heartily 
concurred in its prayer. He thought 
that Committees of that House trying 
election petitions, ought, in their deci- 
sion against unsupported petitions, to be 
a little more firm than they were accus- 
tomed to be. 

Mr. Wynn concurred with the hon, 
member for Dublin, in his view of the pre- 
sent system. The Act which authorized 
the issue of Commissions for examining 
witnesses in Ireland was certainly a 
clumsy, inconvenient, and expensive con- 
trivance. He was afraid that Election 
Committees of that House were too prone 
to omit the sentence “‘ frivolous and vexa- 
tious.” He thought it their duty to pro- 
nounce it oftener than they did. Perhaps 
the words frivolous and vexatious were 
sometimes too harsh; but then the Com- 
mittee should make the petitioners pay the 
expenses of the unsuccessful candidate, 
unless there were sufficient grounds to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Warburton called the attention of 
the House to the case of the hon. member 
for Dorsetshire. Although he sided with 


the petitioners against the election of that 
hon. Gentleman, the hon. Member de- 
clared that he ought to retain his seat; 
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but that the expense would be so enorm- 
ous in proving his eligibility to sit in that 
House, that he was obliged to relinquish 
the inquiry. Some of the electors, how- 
ever, took the matter up. The merits of 
that election were afterwards referred to a 
Committee, who declared that the hon. 
Member was duly elected. Here was a 
case where, in consequence of the enorm- 
ous expense attending the bringing for- 
ward witnesses from distant parts, to prove 
the legality of the election, in which the 
country might have been deprived of the 
services of a Gentleman who was declared 
to have been properly returned. 

Mr. Wason concurred in what had fallen 
from the hon. Member who had just ad- 
dressed the House. The case of Liverpool 
was an illustration of theinconvenience and 
expense attendant on the present mode of 
trying election petitions. Elections that 
were notoriously carried by bribery, were, 
under the present system, defended, be- 
cause the longest purse could gain the 
cause, 

Mr. Wynn suggested, that when it 
should appear that the sitting Member 
had no good defence to set up against a 
petition, the expense attendant upon con- 
testing it should fall wholly upon him. His 
defence should be reported frivolous and 
vexatious. 

Mr. Grote was glad, notwithstanding 
the opinions expressed by the learned Soli- 
citor General, that he had presented this 
petition, and he trusted that it would ap- 
pear here, as in civil cases, that there was 
no wrong without a remedy. He was sure 
no injustice would be done by the petition, 
for the members of the Committee would 
decide on nothing but the evidence. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Jur1es—(IRELAND).] On Mr. O’Con- 
nell being called on by the Speaker, 

Lord Althorp said, that before the hon. 
and learned Gentleman made his observa- 
tions upon the motion of which the hon. 
and learned Member had given notice, he 
wished to make one suggestion. He had 
stated, on a former occasion, that the 
pledge he: had given in the course of last 
year on this subject, that a Jury Bill 
should be brought in by the Government, 
was one which he thought had not been 
redeemed, and ought to be redeemed. In 
pursuance of that acknowledgment, he 
now wished to-state, that it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring forward 
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in the other House of Parliament, a Bill, 
not exactly or verbally, but in substance 
the same with that which was introduced 
last year. The reason he thought it would 
be more convenient to bring it forward in 
the other House was, that the pressure of 
business in this House was so considerable, 
that he did not think they should be able 
to carry it through for sometime to come— 
that it might in the mean time be passed 
through the other House, and when it 
came here, it ought to have incorporated 
in it all the Amendments which this 
House might think fit. This suggestion 
he threw out for the consideration of the 
hon. and learned Member before he 
brought forward the question. If the hon. 
and learned Member should persevere in 
his intention of bringing in the Bill, he 
(Lord Althorp) should not object to its in- 
troduction, nor to the Bill, except so far as 
he should feel himself called upon to op- 
pose any of the details of the measure in 
its future stages through the House. 
Having thus stated what was the intention 
of the Government, he should leave it with 
the hon. and learned Member to deter- 
mine whether he would leave the matter 
in the hands of Government or not. 

Mr. O'Connell placed the most unlimit- 
ed reliance on the noble Lord’s word as 
to his redeeming his pledge, and did not 
place to account, in the way of blame, the 
fact that the Bill had not been brought in 
during the last Parliament. He should 
therefore say, that if the Bill which he 
was about to propose was confined to Spe- 
cial Juries, he should not feel the least 
hesitation in acceding to the noble Lord’s 
suggestion; but there were parts of his 
proposed Bill that were not to be found 
in the Bill of last year, and there were 
portions of the Bill of last year that, in 
his opinion, did not go far enough to re- 
medy the evils it related to. That Bill 
only went to cure one set of evils. He 
did not mean to trespass long upon the 
House, but should wish to state to them 
what was the nature of his demand. He 
did not wish to pledge the Government on 
the subject, but he should like to let the 
Government know what he asked; and 
then, if the noble Lord would say, that 
they would take the whole subject into their 
consideration, that moment he would with- 
draw his Motion. His Motion simply was, 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
laws relating to Special Juries, and to 


.Juriés in criminal cases in Ireland, He 
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should not detain the House with any ob- 
servations as to Special Juries. He should 
go.at once to the other question. By 6th 
George 4th, the Jury-law in England was 
altered and amended. Up to that period, 
the practice of selecting Special Juries 
was vested in the Master of the Crown 
Office, who had an absolute power of se- 
lection. It was then often matter of com- 
plaint, that by those means he packed 
Special Juries in Crown cases. But his 
power was settled by the law, and, atlength, 
when it was brought before the Court of 
King’s Bench, one of the Judges said, if 
by packing, you mean selecting a Jury, 
the officer has a right to pack the Jury. 
The matter was soon afterwards brought 
before that House. It was then that a 
new plan was: proposed. . After having 
ascertained who were fit to serve on Spe- 
cial Juries, their names were formed into 
a list, and they were nominated by the 
ballot. He required no more for Ireland ; 
but he thought it highly desirable that 
the law of the two countries should be 
assimilated. He had been told, that Mr. 
Baron Pennefather felt some objections to 
the measure. Since he had heard that, 
he had had an opportunity of seeing that 
learned Judge; and, after explaining to 
him the real nature of the plan, Mr. Baron 
Pennefather expressed himself highly fa- 
vourable to. the Bill. He had read the 


-other day, in the newspapers, an essay by 


a Judge against Jurors, or, at least, not in 
favour of the Jury system; but that 
House ought not to attend to these 
opinions more than. by listening to them 
with the respectful deference due to the 
situation of the learned person who utter- 
ed them. Jt should be recollected that it 
was the duty of the Jury to check the 
Judge, but Juries came to be sometimes 
disliked when they performed that duty 
In the 15th report of the 
Commissioners of Judicial Inquiry would 
be found the evidence of a person who 
distinctly admitted, that he bad a predilec- 
tion for Special Juries; for if they did 
not attend, he believed he had found it 
sometimes convenient to consult one of 
the ‘parties as to the tales men he should 
return. That was the evidence of a Sub- 
Sheriff; and when he expressed a belief 
of that kind, there was no doubt that im- 
plicit credit should be given to his belief. 
Great complaints had been made of the 
Special Juries in the county of Dublin, 
and they were founded on this, that. the 
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Corporation of Dublin were, in fact, few 
in numbers, and exclusive in religion, and 
the officer took the Corporation, and the 
high political men, and put them on the 
list, and required an actual legal objection 
before he would pass them over. He 
thought the complaints, as to those Juries 
and their mode of appointment, were well 
founded, and that not only in a political 
point of view, but on account of civil 
matters. He knew of instances in which 
Special Juries in Dublin had decided 
questions of property, not on the evidence 
before them, but as they happened to like 
or dislike the politics of the respective 
parties. He wished to add to these 
changes an alteration in the mode of ap- 
pointing Juries in criminal cases. At 
present, the practice was, for the Sheriff or 
Sub-sheriff to strike what was called a 
Grand Panel for each Assize: and, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the 12th 
Geo. Ist, c. 4, he exercised an uncon- 
trolled discretion in this duty ; he usually 
returned from 100 to 700 names, and the 
effect was, that the Crown enjoyed the 
absolute choice of every Jury. He was 
desirous, therefore, of making the law, as 
it regarded challenges, the same in Ireland 
as in England. When a prisoner was put 
upon his trial, he had the right peremptorily 
to challenge twenty Jurymen, but the right 
of the Crown, in this respect, was un- 
limited. In the reign of Edward Ist, in- 
deed, a law was passed to the contrary, 
but the Judges, by their practice, had re- 
pealed this law; when the Crown had 
peremptorily challenged beyond a certain 
number of Jurymen, the rest that were 
subsequently challenged, were ordered to 
stand by until the whole number should 
have been gone through; but when they 
were gone through, the Judges might 
order an unlimited extension of the list, and 
there were instances in which the Crown 
had gone to the extent of challenging 132 
Jurymen. Private prosecutors had the 
same advantage in misdemeanors, and of- 
fences not transportable. A respectable 
solicitor at Cork, was tried for evading 
the Bankrupt-laws, and he was unjustly 
convicted of a conspiracy, because the 
prosecutor had been able to secure a Jury 
with eleven ‘“ Friendly Brothers,” a society 
to which he belonged, upon it. Lord 
Chancellor Manners and the other Judges 
were so satisfied of the unfitness of the 
verdict,.that they restored the individual 
to his situation in the profession. How, 
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then, did he (Mr. O’Connell) propose to 
remedy this defective state of the law? 
By adopting a principle already familiar, 
and observed since the reign of Edward 
3rd, in civil cases—namely, ballotting for 
the Juries. The Sheriff at present returned 
from thirty-six to sixty names in every 
cause—most commonly sixty. His (Mr. 
O’Connell’s) plan was, that a ballot should 
take place for the Jury among the names 
returned by the Sheriff in Ireland upon 
the Grand Panel-—that the prisoner 
should still be allowed his peremptory 
challenges, but that the Crown should be 
deprived of the power it exercised of ob- 
jecting to any number without cause as- 
signed. He had trespassed longer upon 
the attention of the House than he had 
designed—he had shown, that he meant 
to adopt the English law of last Session 
as regarded Special Juries, and to restore 
the ancient law, by abolishing what was 
called letting Jurors stand by on behalf 
of the Crown—further, he intended also 
to apply the system of ballot to Juries in 
criminal cases. He should be most happy 
if the noble Lord would assure him 
that the latter part of the subject was 
likely to meet with the approbation of 
Government; and in the hope that it 
would not be resisted, at least in the first 
instance, he moved “ that leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to Amend the Law re- 
lative to Special Juries, and Juries in 
Criminal Cases in Ireland.” 

Lord Althorp did not mean to resist the 
introduction of the Bill, although he found 
that it went somewhat further than he had 
supposed when he last addressed a few 
words to the House. Hereserved tohimself, 
however, after reflection and consultation 
with his colleagues, the rightof resisting any 
parts of the measure in its future stages ; 
and, in the outset, he must say, without 
pretending to the knowledge of a profes- 
sional man upon the subject, that it went 
beyond the necessity of the case, if the 
wish of the hon. and learned Member were 
only to assimilate the laws regarding Juries 
in England and Ireland. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that as the present 
was a measure vitally affecting the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland, he could 
not, after the statements he had heard put 
forth by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, suffer his observations to pass 
altogether without notice. He must, 
in the first instance, inform the House, 
that in his opinion, the most mischievous 
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consequences would ensue from such a 
revolution in the Jury system as that pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
It was going far beyond anything in the 
way of change that had been effected in 
England. The prerogative of the Crown 
to set aside Jurors was objected to, but it 
appeared to him that that prerogative like 
all others was conferred for wise and good 
reasons. What object could the Crown 
have in procuring an unjust verdict, and 
how many good reasons might there be 
for ordering Jurors to stand by, though at 
the same time it might be most difficult to 
establish a legal objection to them? 
That the Crown did not exercise the pre- 
rogative to a mischievous extent he 
thought was manifest from the fact, 
that, at the Kilkenny Assizes, the 
Crown found it impossible to obtain a 
verdict in a case where a most atrocious 
murder had been committed, and yet the 
hon. and learned Member would have it 
inferred that the Crown was in the habit 
of packing Juries. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman also complained of the Special 
Juries in Dublin. He (Mr. Lefroy) trusted 
that vague and loose assertions would have 
no weight with the House. The Special 
Juries of Dublin were composed of the 
most respectable merchants and bankers 
in that city; and, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had thought fit to scatter such 
general imputations, he should be wanting 
in his duty if he did not vindicate the 
Special Jurors of Dublin from the foul 
aspersions which had been cast upon them. 
Aspersions had also been cast upon the 
Sheriffs, and other persons connected with 
the administration of justice in Ireland. 
He was sorry to perceive, that a wish 
existed to bring all persons concerned in 
administering the law in Ireland into dis- 
repute; and he regretted to find a readi- 
ness on the part of the House to lend itself 
to the attempts. He had had the honour 
of bearing his Majesty’s Commission on 
circuit for several years, and he could not 
recollect any instance that could warrant 
the charges which had been made against 
the Sheriffs and Juries of Ireland. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman might, perhaps, 
be able to point out some solitary instance 
of improper conduct. Hon. Members, 


however, would not, he hoped, suffer their 
opinions to be prejudiced by such an in- 
stance, but rather judge of the Sheriffs 
and Jurors by their general conduct, and 
not be biassed by a particular case. 
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The Solicitor General rose to express 
his good wishes for the Bill as far as it 
proposed to assimilate the law of Ireland 
to that of England. He did not pretend 
to be well acquainted with the practical 
administration of the law in Ireland, but 
this he knew, thata Jury selected by officers 
of the Court would never command the 
confidence of the country. It was most 
desirable, therefore, that Juries should be 
chosen by Ballot. He hoped, however, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would be satisfied with proceeding no 
further than assimilation ; the 6th George 
4th had worked extremely well in this 
country; no complaint had been made 
from any quarter, and it would be well if 
that were extended to Ireland. He was 
of opinion, however, that the Crown ought 
to be allowed peremptory challenges, and 
he had no objection that the prisoner 
should enjoy the same advantage in all 
eases of felony as far as related to twenty 
Jurors. 

Mr. Shaw said, that he concurred in 
the principle laid down by the Solicitor 
General, and the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, as to the propriety of assimi- 
lating as far as possible the law in England 
and Ireland; but he must view with 
alarm the introduction of a measure such 
as that proposed, and to the principle of 
which the twelve Judges in Ireland were 
unanimously opposed. He desired that 
the same spirit should pervade the laws in 
the two countries, yet it was quite neces- 
sary to keep in mind the different circum- 
stances under which that spirit and prin- 
ciple was to be practically applied. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman, the member 
for Dublin, stated that Baron Pennefather 
had agreed to the principle of the mea- 
sure, but was opposed to some of its de- 
tails, He did not mean to accuse the 
hon. and learned Gentleman of wilfully 
misrepresenting the opinions of the learned 
Judge, but he knew, and would distinctly 
assert, that Baron Pennefather was op- 
posed to the principle of the Bill. Before 
the House adopted any new principle in 
regard of the Jury-laws in Ireland, they 
ought well to weigh the peculiar difficulties 
of the administration of justice in that 
country, otherwise they would be legis- 
lating upon the fallacious supposition that 
England and Ireland were in that respect 
similarly circumstanced ; and he would 
warn the House that, in the event of the 
Jury Bill passing into a law, the House 
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would be again called upon to enact 
coercive measures, similar to those now 
before the House, for the purpose of cor- 
recting the evils which would be sure to 
arise from it. The twelve Judges in Ire- 
land were unanimously opposed to some 
of the principles of the proposed measure, 
and that he trusted would be sufficient to 
induce the House without his further tres- 
passing on it at that stage of the proceed- 
ings to pause in assenting to the Motion. 
His observations were applicable even to 
the Bill which passed the ‘House in the 
last Session ; but the alterations now pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Member 
went far beyond the Bill of last year. 
Ballotting for Juries in criminal cases 
formed no part of that measure. He 
thought with respect to Special Juries, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
gone very far in charging twelve gentle- 
men with having sworn falsely, and re- 
turned a corrupt verdict on political 
grounds. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said, that he knew the fact to be so. 
He (Mr. Shaw) could not conceive how 
the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
possibly have known the fact of his own 
knowledge, for he was sure that if twelve 
men of opposite politics had acted so im- 
properly and corruptly, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was the last person in 
whose power they would have placed their 
characters, 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, it was per- 
fectly clear that the Crown ought to be 
limited in its challenge, but it might be 
right to consider that the Crown ought to 
have a challenge as large as the other party. 
An unlimited right of challenge was not a 
prerogative of the Crown, but only an 
abuse of the Statute of Edward Ist. He 
believed all the great constitutional au- 
thorities were against the unlimited power 
of challenging claimed by the Crown. 

Colonel Conolly deprecated the altera- 
tion in the Jury system proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. His opinion 
was, that it would prove most mis- 
chievous in its consequences, and he 
was fortified in that opinion by the senti- 
ments entertained on the subject by the 
twelve Judges in Ireland. He had had 
communication with the. Judges of one 
of the Courts, and he felt it his bounden 
duty to state to the House what were the 
opinions entertained by those learned 
functionaries upon the subject, and 
they were, that the proposed alterations 
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were incompatible with the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland. He must beg 
leave to caution the House against sanc- 
tioning so dangerous an innovation as that 
proposed. He could not agree with the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin as to 
the justice of the aspersions cast upon the 
Sheriffs in Ireland. He had more than 
once had the honour of filling the office of 
High Sheriff; and on his own behalf, as 
well as those of his friends, he must be 
permitted to repel the calumny with scorn. 
It was most unjust to hold up to execra- 
tion men whose characters were as dear 
to them as the administration of justice 
could be to others. 

Mr. O’Dwyer referred to the Commis- 
sioners of Legal Inquiry in Ireland, who 
had reported (and their opinion was re- 
corded in the proceedings of the House), 
that the office of Sheriff in Ireland was 
one of the most monstrous corruption 
and abomination. The evidence taken by 
this body showed that a Jury in. Ireland 
was to be bought exactly in the same way 
as a pound of tea, or a yard of cloth were 
purchased in this country. He maintained 
boldly, that the system of Special Juries 
in Dublin had been converted into a mode 
of living, by needy corporators and their 
pot companions. 

Mr. O'Connell, in reply, observed, that 
while Baron Pennefather was on circuit 
last year in the county of Clare, he had 
applied to him to learn if he had any 
objection to the present Bill; the learned 
Judge had stated only one objection 
which regarded Special Juries, and he 
(Mr. O'Connell) did not believe that he 
entertained any others. . The great object 
he had in view was, that impartial justice 
should be done—that Juries in Ireland 
should be tinged with no colour, whether 
green or orange. 

Colonel Verner was opposed to the 
proposed alterations in the Jury system. 
He thought the attacks made upon the 
Juries was most unwarrantable, and re- 
lated a circumstance in which two cases 
of murder were tried. In one case, one 
of the persons accused was a Protestant— 
in the other a Roman Catholic. The Jury 
that tried the Protestant was composed of 
twelve Protestants, and they found him 
guilty, and he was executed. The Jury 
that tried the Roman Catholic was com- 

osed of eleven Protestants and one 
Roman Catholic. The eleven Protestants 


were for finding the prisoner guilty, but | 
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the Roman Catholic held. out, and the 
Jury were discharged without agreeing to 
a verdict. At the next Assizes, the pri- 
soner was again tried, and found guilty, 
and executed. The widow of the mur- 
dered man was the principal witness, and 
was obliged to be kept in gaol, lest she 
should be murdered ; she was, however, 
subsequently obliged to leave the country. 

Mr. O'Connell regretted, that the hon. 
and gallant Member was not in the House 
when he made his statement. If the 
hon. and gallant Member had been pre- 
sent, he would have found that there was 
no Popery in the Bill. 

Leave given. 


MastER OF THE Reports OFFIcE. ] 
Mr. Hume wished to know from the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) whether any step had 
been taken with respect to the office of 
master of the Reports in Chancery ? 

Lord Althorp said, that, in reply to the 
question put by the hon. Gentleman, he 
would state the whole of the facts of the 
case. Upon the office of Master of the 
Reports becoming vacant the senior regis- 
trar claimed the office as a matter of right. 
The Lord Chancellor thought differently. 
Upon inquiry, however, it appeared to have 
been the regular practice of the chief regis- 
trar to succeed to the office, and, therefore, 
the Lord Chancellor gave way. His noble 
friend, however, stated to the then chief 
registrar that a Bill was in preparation by 
which the office of Master of the Reports 
would be abolished, and, that if, with that 
information before him, the chief registrar 
chose to take the office, he might have it. 
The chief registrar, under these circum- 
stances accepted the office. It had been 
attempted on the death of the'late Master, 
Mr. Weeks, to do without filling up the 
office at all. That, however, had been 
found to be impossible without other ar- 
rangements ; for, at present, the Account- 
ant General of the Court of Chancery 
could pay no money whatever without the 
order of the Master. The matter then 
stood thus :—A person had been appointed 
to the office with a knowledge on his part 
that it was to be abolished, and a Bill was 
preparing for that purpose, and would be 
ready in a few days. ‘The case, however, 
of the person who had accepted the office 
was a peculiar one. The office of chief 
registrar had been filled as a matter of 
course by the second registrar. The office 
of chief registrar was a laborious one, 
while that of Master. gave its possessor 
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little to do. Now, if the office of Master 
was abolished, the present possessor of it 
would have nothing, unless provided for, 
and, therefore, it was intended that he 
should have a retiring allowance. [Hear 
hear.| He perfectly well understood that 


‘cheer, but he thought the course proposed 


only proper. The present Master had 
been forty-seven years in the public service ; 
and he might, considering his state of 
health, had he been so disposed, have retired 
two years ago on the retiring allowance 
apportioned for a service of forty-five 
years. He, therefore, could not think, that 
there would be any extravagance in allow- 
ing him now a retiring allowance. The 
public would certainly not be losers by the 
arrangement. An office worth 4,000/. or 
5,000/. a-year, would be abolished, and a 
retiring aliowance would be given to a 
person who had been in the public service 
forty-seven years. 

Mr. Robinson said, he hoped to see these 
offices abolished altogether. 


REpucTION OF PuBLICc SALARIES. | 
Mr. Hudson rose to bring forward his Mo- 
tion, to obtain from the House an expres- 
sion of the general conviction that there 
was a necessity for reducing the amount 
of the salaries, superannuation, and other 
retired allowances at present paid to public 
servants) In examining the accounts of 
the income and expenditure of the United 
Kingdom, for the year ending January, 
1832, he had found charges to the amount 
of 10,000,000/., for salaries, pay, and 
wages, all of which must have been fixed 
upon one or other of these principles— 
either by comparing the sums given to 
persons in the public service with the 
income of certain classes of the commu- 
nity ; or the sums were considered a fair 
remuneration for time, skill and labour ; 
or they were fixed, because below them 
persons could not be procured to perform the 
duties of the situation ; and upon which- 
ever of these principles they might have 
been fixed, it was manifest that great de- 
ductions might now be justly and fairly 
made, inasmuch as the incomes of all other 
classes of the community, the rewards of 
time, skill, and labour, and the cost of all 
the necessaries and conveniences of life, 
had been greatly reduced. It was notorious, 
that the rent of land ; the profits of capital 
lent out at interest ; the gains of farmers 
and tradesmen ; the salaries of clerks, and 
the wages of mechanics, operatives, and 
labourers of all descriptions, had been pro- 
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gressively declining for many years, and 
particularly since the year 1825; and under 
such circumstances, there could be nothing 
unjust or unreasonable in reducing the 
salaries of persons in the public service, in 
proportion to the income of the other classes. 
The incomes of the receivers ought to be 
reduced equally with the incomes of the 
payers of the public taxes. There were 
charges to the amount of about 6,000,000/. 
for retired allowances, half-pay, and pen- 
sions, which were fixed at certain propor- 
tions of the full pay or salary, or at sums 
which were considered necessary to enable 
the persons receiving them to live in a 
certain style, or manner, or class of society ; 
and if salaries were reduced, and if the in- 
comes of all other classes of the community 
and the cost of all the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life were reduced, surely it 
would be just to reduce retired allowances 
and pensions. He was aware, that the re- 
ductions he proposed would inconvenience 
the parties upon whom they would operate, 
but he was not aware of any reason why 
they should be exempted from such. incon- 
veniences, whilst the rest of the community 
were subjected to it. To sympathize with 
placemen and pensioners only—to give 
to them a monopoly of pity and protection 
—would be most unbecoming and most 
prejudicial to the character of that House. 
He was aware, that in the year 1822, re- 
ductions were made in the salaries of the 
civil servants of the State, but since that 
time, the issue and circulation of paper 
notes under 5/. had been prohibited, and 
salaries and retired allowances which might 
have then been suitable, would not be so 
now. Besides those reductions were not 
made to anything like the extent they 
ought to have been; they did not, in any 
case, exceed 12} per cent. The Secre- 
taries of the Treasury were reduced 
from 4,000/. to 3,500/. a-year, whereas the 
reduction ought to have been to 2,000/., 
and their salaries ought not now to exceed 
1,500/. a-year. High salaries and super- 
annuation allowances were bad in prin- 
ciple. They induced habits of expense 
incompatible with habits of business and 
application to the duties of office. Great 
expectations were entertained, that the 
Reformed House of Commons would great- 
ly reduce the expenditure of the country, 
and relieve the people from some of the 
taxes with which they were so grievously 
burthened, and not to do so would betray 
great insensibility to the opinions, wants, 
and wishes of the people. The most. rigid 
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economy, the most sweeping retrenchments, 
had become absolutely necessary. The 
charges for salaries, pay, wages, fees, re- 
tired allowances, half-pay, and pensions, 
amounted to about 16,000,000/. annually ; 
from which deductions to the amount of 
2,500,000/., might and ought to be made, 
without taking into consideration any re- 
duction in the number of persons employed. 
With this view, he should beg leave to 
move the following resolution :— That it 
is just and necessary, that all salaries, pay, 
poundage, and wages, as also all superannua- 
tion and retired allowances, half-pay and 
pensions, paid out of the public money, 
should be reduced ten per cent if they do 
not exceed the sum of 1,000/. a-year ; fif- 
teen per cent, if they exceed 1,000/., and 
do not exceed 2,000/. a-year ; twenty per 
cent if they exceed 2,000/., and do not 
exceed 4,000/. a-year, and twenty-five per 
cent, if they exceed 4,000/. a-year ;—ex- 
ceptions being made in favour of such as 
may have been reduced to the before-men- 
tioned extent since the year 1828, and in 
favour of all superannuation and retired 
allowances, half-pay, and pensions, which 
may not exceed the sum of 1,000/. a-year.” 

Mr. Thomas Attwood felt it to be his 
imperative duty to second the motion of 
the hon. Member. He was perfectly well 
aware, that the Gentlemen who would be 
affected by the reductions proposed by the 
hon. Member could ill afford to submit to 
those reductions in their incomes; but he 
was also wellaware that every one of the 
industrious working classes throughout the 
Kingdom had, for the last seven years, been 
obliged to submit to much larger and se- 
verer reductions in their incomes. He 
was well aware that the agricultural clas- 
ses—the farmers—had been under the ne- 
cessity, for years, of submitting to the anni- 
hilation of their whole income, and that 
they were only enabled to get anything 
from their land in cases where they were 
contented to break up their land and force 
crops year after year, to the ultimate im- 
poverishment and ruin of their farms. He 
was well aware, also, that the manufactu- 
ring classes had for years lost all hope of 
obtaining any income from their invested 
capital, and that they had been living on 
the principal, which was gradually dimin- 
ishing to nothing. He was also aware 
that all the working classes had, for the 
last seven years, existed, it might almost 
be said, without any income; and it was 
now high time that the unproductive 
classes should be called upon to share in 
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the burthens which the general depression 
had thrown hitherto altogether upon the 
industrious and productive portion of the 
population. It was now also high time that 
the military, whom, he must be allowed to 
say, he honoured for the services they had 
rendered, should also be called upon to 
submit to the general reduction, and that 
the pay, which had been raised from 6d. 
to 134d a day, in consequenee of the rise 
in prices, should be again brought to its 
former level. He did not grudge the 
soldier his pay, but he must say, that it was 
not fair to continue the military at the full 
rate of the war pay, whilst the pay of the 
agricultural labourers throughout the king- 
dom had been reduced two-thirds of its 
former amount. He was sorry to call the 
attention of the House to these painful 
facts, but he only did so in order that they 
might not incur the risk of having them 
forced on their attention in another and 
more disagreeable manner. 

The Speaker having put the question, 

Mr. Hume said, that nothing was more 
important than that the services of the 
public functionaries should be remunerated 
in a manner adequate to the duties required 
of them. The object aimed at by the pre- 
sent motion of the hon. Member was first 


brought before the notice of that House in _ 


the year 1822, by himself, and subsequently 
by the right hon. Baronet the first Lord of 
the Admiralty. He had confined his mo- 
tion, in the first instance, to the expression, 
on the part of that House, of the necessity 
for reducing the salaries of public servants, 
so as more nearly to approximate to the 
increased value which they had derived 
from the change in the currency, and thus 
bring them nearer to their former standard. 
The noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, supported his proposition, and 
the House, agreed to the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the necessity for 
revising the whole range of the salaries of 
the civil officers of the country ; and the 
result of their labours was to be found in 
three volumes of reports, containing the 
particulars of the reductions in salaries, 
which were recommended by them, but 
which, however, were not carried into 
effect to the extent there proposed. Now 
he must in candour admit that, on looking 
over the returns of public salaries on the 
Table, he found that, although the smaller 
salaries of 200/., 300/., and 400/. had been 
too much looked after, to the neglect of the 
larger salaries, yet that some of the salaries 
of 1,500/. and 2,000/. had been reduced 
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one half, and others of 3,000/, and 4,000/. 
had been abolished altogether. He must 
therefore say, that it would be impossible 
for the Government to adopt the rule for 
effecting these reductions which was now 
proposed by his hon. friend. He thought 
it would be more advisable to adopt the 
principle laid down by the former Com- 
mittee on this subject—that, namely, of re- 
ducing to their former level all the salaries 
which had been raised to meet the extraor- 
dinary rise in prices and depreciation of the 
currency which occurred more than twenty 
years ago, and which formed the principal 
excuse for the conduct of Mr. Pitt in 1808, 
and of Mr. Addington in 1811, both of 
which Ministers had come down to the 
House with proposals to increase the 
salaries of public officers, on account of the 
increased demand upon them, occasioned 
by the rise in the prices of provisions. And 
as the salaries of public officers had been 
increased solely on that account, and of the 
depreciated state of the currency, he must 
say, that it was but fair, now the currency 
was again raised to its equal standard, to 
lower the salaries in the same proportion. 
The Treasury had done this to a certain 
extent, but it could only be effectually and 
satisfactorily carried into execution by 
means of a Committee of that House. He 
had chiefly risen to say, that he could not 
concur in the principle of the motion, and 
if the hon. Member would read the third 
Report of the Finance Committee on public 
Salaries, he would find it laid down as a 
ptimary principle—and the noble Lord 
opposite was a Member of that Committee 
—that no public officer should be paid 
more for his services than was an adequate 
remuneration, nor more than the services of 
any other person could be obtained for. 
There was also an important observation 
contained in the Report—namely, that the 
scale of remuneration in al) the public 
departments, compared with the remunera- 
tion of private services, with equal re- 
sponsibility and labour, so greatly prepon- 
derated in favour of the former, as to cause 
it to be extremely and unnecessarily bur- 
thensome to the public. The retiring 
pensions and allowances were a greater 
abuse than the high salaries; they ought 
to be abolished altogether: and one of the 
first duties of any Committee ought to be, 
to overhaul those allowances with that 
view. He need only state one fact to prove 
his assertion—namely, that the retired 
allowances from the War Office amounted 
to 25,000/. a-year, which was as much as 
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was paid for the execution of all the la. 


borious duties of the officers in that estab. 
lishment. 

Mr. fichards confided entirely in the 
honesty and good intentions of the noble 
Lord on the Treasury Bench, for, in his 
opinion, the country had not possessed a 
better set of Ministers for the last century. 
If the Government, however, were de- 
termined to go on a low level of currency, 
it must not only agree to the reductions in 
the public salaries which had been pointed 
out, but it must effect a much larger, and 
more extensive saving. He had had con- 
siderable experience, and knew accurately 
what was the present state of the in- 
dustrious classes, and he must declare it 
to be his opinion, that the whole of them 
were, not only head-sick, but heart-faint. 
Not a single branch of trade or manufacture 
could be mentioned which was in a ftourish- 
ing condition; and, notwithstanding the 
official statements which were from time to 
time adduced to the House by the right 
hon. member for Manchester, in order to 
prove the flourishing state of the manu- 
facturing Classes, he must observe, that the 
right hon. Member only showed one side of 
the matter, and that was a fallacious one. 
He produced a large multiplicand, but the 
multiplier or rate of profit was very low. 
The wages of all the labouring classes were 
so low, that, if it were not for the Poor- 
rates, they would long ago have seen the 
industrious classes of England in the la- 
mentable condition to which those classes 
were reduced in Ireland, the result of which 
would be, that the whole civil society 
of the kingdom would be broken up. The 
Poor-rate, by which the labouring classes 
were now partly supported, were pulling 
down the middle orders to the level of the 
labourers, and, though these classes were 
loyal to the Throne, and preferred the 
government of St. James’s to that of St. 
Giles’s, yet, it must be obvious, that if they 
did not give the labouring classes larger 
means of existence than they now had, 
their loyalty could not last much longer. 
The alteration which the Bill of the right 
hon. Baronet, the member for Tamworth, 
had effected in the value of money, operated 
not less than to the extent of thirty-three and 
ahalf per cent uponthecurrency. Ithad been 
foretold by many, and amongst others by 
himself, that the result of that Bill would 
be the depression of the value of labour. 
The right hon. member for Tamworth, 
however, possessed so completely the con- 
fidence of the House at that period, that he 
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was able to carry all his plans into effect ; 
but, notwithstanding he admired the 
eloquence so often dipslayed by that right 
hon. Member, he could not help observing 
that no man had committed more blunders. 
He hoped, however, that the right hon. 
Member would condescend, in future, when 
discussing the currency question, to talk in 
a plain manner to plain people. He sup- 
ported the Motion, and as long as the 
present low prices continued, he would 
support every measure which tended to 
level the income of the public servants 
of the country to those prices. 

Lord Althorp had decided objections 
to this Motion. The hon. Member had 
atked him whether the Government had 
been recently applying itself to the reduction 
of expenditure. ‘To that he would answer, 
that the first step which the Ministers took 
after they came into office, was to place 
their own salaries under the consideration 
of a Committee. That Committee made 
several recommendations, which the Govern- 
ment adopted, and their salaries were in 
consequence reduced. The members of 
the Government had commenced the task 
of reduction with their own salaries, in 
order that they might have a right to 
call upon their subordinate officers to submit 
to similar reductions. He certainly thought 
that the Government ought to be served as 
cheaply as possible. The scale of salary 
should be framed on the principle of the 
sum calculated to secure a fit and efficient 
person for the office. He was aware that 
the salaries of persons employed by the 
Government were higher than the salaries 
of persons employed by private individuals, 
but they were not higher than those of 
persons employed by public companies. 
He believed that the salaries paid by the 
East-India Company, and by the Insurance 
Companies, were to the full as high as 
those paid by the Government. Their 
superannuations were, he believed, still 
higher. It was known, that in the Govern- 
ment offices, the plan adopted with regard 
to superannuations rested upon the de- 
duction of a certain sum annually from the 
salary, to secure a fund for the future 
support of the holders of office. A report 
had been made to the Government of the 
amount of income enjoyed by members 
of the different Revenue Boards, with the 
intention of seeing what reduction, if any, 
could be made in their salaries. As to the 
Customs, a report had been made recom- 
mending that, in future, the salaries should 
_be reduced in that department. He felt 
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that, having once recognized the principle 
of reducing the salaries of the holders 
of offices to the scale of duty performed in 
those offices, it was necessary to consider 
whether it should be applied immediately 
in general, or should be postponed till after 
the lives of the present holders. He was 
originally of opinion that the first plan was 
the more advisable, but, on consideration, 
he thought it better to postpone the appli- 
cation of the rule, as Government would 
be compelled, if it adopted the rule, to 
work with unwilling, rather than with’ 
willing servants, and that, he was con- 
vinced, would be a false and _profitless 
economy. Such being the case, he had 
abandoned his project of applying his rule 
immediately. One word with respect to 
superannuations. It had been found, that 
in many cases the reduction of a number of 
offices had led to a great increase in the 
number of superannuations. He was in- 
clined to think, that where a person was in 
possession of an unnecessary office, it was 
better to reduce the office, and give him 
superannuation, than to continue him in an 
office which might acquire a claim to 
be preserved from the mere fact of its being 
long in existence. Acting upon this prin. 
ciple, Government had reduced three Com- 
missioners of the Customs. In the Excise 
they had also reduced three Commissioners ; 
and they had decided not to fill up the 
Commissionership which Lord Seymour 
had resigned, and another which it was 
expected would be vacant in a very short 
time. When this was done, they would 
have reduced no less than five Commissioner- 
ships in the Excise. The House was no 
doubt aware of the inquiries which were 
made into the state of the different depart- 
ments of the revenue by a Commission 
of which Lord Wallace had been at the 
head, and that a great deal of good had 
resulted from that Commission. The present 
Government, acting on that principle, had 
determined to appoint a Commission to 
look into the Board of Excise, and the 
Gentleman who had undertaken the office 
of presiding over it, was his right hon. 
friend, Sir Henry Parnell, with whose 
qualifications for the office the whole country 
must be satisfied. He thought that a con- 
siderable number of offices might be reduced, 
and a great saving thus made for the public. 
Another considerable saving might be made 
by the consolidation of two or more of the 
public Boards. It was at present under 
the consideration of Government whether 
the Board of Stamps and the Board of 
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Taxes might not be consolidated, and 
whether the duty of the two departments 
might not be performed by one Board. 
If this could be effected, a considerable 
saving would be made by the reduction 
of several officers now employed in the 
collection of taxes, and by a great reduction 
in the number of Commissioners of both 
Boards. He could assure the House that 
all these*matters would be carefully con- 
sidered, and that no views of patronage 
would prevent Ministers from making all 
possible reduction which should take effect 
immediately, and not like some former 
reductions, which, though agreed upon 
at the moment, were not to take effect till 
a future period, and when that period 
arrived, the principle of the reduction was 
almost forgotten. It was on these grounds 
that Ministers were determined to proceed, 
and he hoped that they would give satis- 
faction to the House. Under these circum- 
stances, he hoped the hon. Member would 
not press his Motion. It would be im- 
possible to accede to it in the way in which 
he had put it. A great object with Govern- 
ment was to see how the public business 
could be done with as great economy as 
possible, but at the same time giving to 
those employed in the public service such 
remuneration as would ensure the business 
being done in the best manner, and take 
from the persons so employed the temptation 
of defrauding the revenue. It would be a 
very ill-judged economy to keep those 
employed in the service of the public at 
such small salaries as would expose them to 
the temptation of acting dishonestly or 
carelessly, He again hoped that the hon. 
Member would not press his Motion. He 
could not consent to it in its present form, 
yet he was unwilling to divide against 
it, a8 it might give rise to an erroneous 
opinion respecting the conduct and views of 
the Government. 

Mr. Robinson concurred with the noble 
Lord in the hope that the Motion would be 
withdrawn, for he was convinced that the 
reduction which it contemplated would 
operate very unequally in many instances. 
He was willing to give the noble Lord and 
his colleagues credit for desiring to effect 
reductions in the public service, but’ he was 
convinced that it would be useless to attempt 
any real economy unless the right of super- 
annuation and to obtain civil pensions was 
altogether done away with. Consolidation 
might do much in obtaining the proposed 
end, but there would be no practical economy 
patil the lavish system by which men, 
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after a few vears service in a public capacity, 
were empowered to retire from office with 
nearly the whole amount of their salaries, 
was abolished. Why, he begged to ask, 
should not those engaged in the service 
of the public be expected, like persons 
employed in merchants’ offices and public 
companies, to provide for their declining 
years? Some of the cases of superan- 
nuation which had lately occurred were of 
the grossest character, and certainly argued 
anything but a disposition in the Adminis- 
tration of the day to meet the distressed 
condition of the people. -He might, for 
instance, mention one case where a gentle- 
man, who, for twenty-three years had been 
receiving 1,400/. a-year as a Commissioner 
of the Customs, had been superannuated on 
the ground of deafness, although it was 
said he was as deaf when he first came 
to the office. He was at the present moment 
receiving 1,200/. a-year as a civil pension, 
although possessed of a private property 
of 10,0001. a-year. Now, did not, he asked, 
such a case, in the present distressed con- 
dition of the country, betray anything but 
a proper regard for the public purse?) What 
he thought most objectionable in the system 
of superannuation was, tue right which 
was assumed of retiring after a few years 
upon a pension nearly equal to the salary. 
He was as willing as any man could be, 
that in cases where public officers became 
worn out with service, and were not in 
possession of adequate private means to 
support them in their declining years, 
that Government should be vested with the 
power of granting civil pensions, and he 
was confident the House would always 
sanction them; but he was strongly opposed 
to the principle of right to superannuation, 
which was in all cases at present assumed. 
With regard to the observations of the 
noble Lord respecting the rate at which the 
East-India Company remunerated their 
officers, he wished to observe, that a general 
system of reduction was in active operation 
by the Company, in order to meet its 
depressed condition. If, however, the East- 
India Company’s civil officers were more 
highly remunerated than those of Govern- 
ment, it was to be considered that in return 
those officers discharged their duties as 
efficiently as it was possible to have them 
discharged. The principal fault of Govern- 
ment officers was, that, although well paid, 
they were in many instances inefficient, 
being generally selected more from patron- 
age than merit. Indeed, while on the 
subject, he wished to put it to the noble 
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Lord and his colleagues, whether or not, 
while the general circumstances of the 
country were obliging individuals of the 
highest talent and ability to accept employ- 
ment in private offices at salaries far in- 
adequate to their talents and the services 
they were capable of discharging, they 
ought not to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of supplying the public service with 
efficient men, and thus save the necessity 
of holding out the inducement of the 
enormous salaries which were paid at 
present, and had been for many years past. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that he had but one ob- 
servation to make upon the question before 
the House. The present discussion had 
convinced him more than ever of the natu- 
ral dislike the Whigs had to lie three in a 
bed. But whenever they made room, it 
was for their own convenience, and not for 
that of others. Yes, what he had to com- 
plain of was, that many persons had been 
turned out of theiremployment by the Whigs, 
for no other purpose than that the Whigs 
might get some of themselves in. [“‘ Name!” 
Well, since the House was so very eager to 
have names—since they pressed him so 
hotly to give a name—he would give one, 
which would be a proof of the correctness 
of his charge against the Whigs. They had 
turned out Sir Charles Saxton, Commis- 
sioner of the Plymouth Dock-yard, in order 
to put in his stead Sir George Grey, one of 
themselves, The fact was related to him 
by Sir Charles Saxton, who besides stated 
that he was still able to perform the duties 
of his office. The Whigs turned him out, 
notwithstanding, giving him a retiring 
pension of 800/. a-year after they had 
done so. 

Mr. Vernon Smith begged to state, in 
reply to what fell from the hon. member 
for Worcester about the deaf Commissioner 
of the Customs, whom the hon. Member 
mentioned as if his deafness was feigned, 
though, in truth, he had been deaf all his 
life, and who was stated to be put on the 
Superannuated List at 1,200/. a-year; he 
begged to state, with respect to the pension, 
that the Government had proceeded ac- 
cording to the limits marked out in the 
Superannuation Act. Not only in the 
present instance had they acted according to 
the principles of that Bill, but they had 
always acted in accordance with it. As to 
what was said about private fortune, Go- 
vernment could not take that into consider- 
ation. All it had to consider was, the 
service done to the public. With respect 
to the high salaries paid to officers in the 
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East-India Company’s service, the Com- 
pany thought it necessary, in order to in- 
sure efficient persons; and when Govern. 
ment required good public servants, they 
should put them on the same footing; and 
the same principles should regulate Go- 
vernment officers, With respect to paying 
those pensions from funds, subscribed to by 
the officers, or by stopping a portion of 
their salaries for that purpose, the plan 
had been adopted; but, after trial, it was 
found necessary to abandon it. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that those 
who were acquainted with the duties which 
many of the persons employed in the service 
of the East-India Company had to perform, 
would not feel any surprise that their re- 
muneration was ample. It was seen by 
the manner of some of them, who had 
occasion to come before Committees of the 
House, that they were men qualified to fill 
the highest places. The business of the 
company was performed in the ablest man- 
ner, and with unexampled integrity. In- 
deed, some of the persons employed by the 
company at home, had to discharge duties 
as great as belonged to the departments of 
some of the hon, Gentlemen on the Treasury 
bench near him. Some of them had to 
carry on various correspondence on the 
great interests of our vast empire in India, 
which they performed in a manner in the 
highest degree creditable to their ability 
and fidelity. He would say a word upon 
superannuation. That was the great 
question—that was a matter which weigh- 
ed down the country, and which he thought, 
as far as it was a superannuation depending 
on a scale of years, ought to be put down. 
When the Government wanted persons to 
fill certain situations, it ought to inquire 
whether it could not get men equally 
qualified for them without any expectation 
of a retiring allowance. If they could get 
such men, he did not see why they should 
not prefer them, and-thus save the vast 
sums which the country now paid in re. 
tiring allowances. The case would be 
different if they had to make the selection 
from a small number of qualified persons, 
or if the persons employed, such as a bar. 
rister, had given up his profession for the 
appointment ; but here it was otherwise ; 
and when they had to choose out of a large 
body of qualified men, they ought to make 
the selection of those who might be willing 
to take the appointment without any hope 
of a superannuation allowance. He did 
not approve of a deduction from salaries to 
make a superannuation fund ; for if that 
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were done, it would be an admission that 
they were paid more than they were en- 
titled to as mere salary, He would let the 
provision for retirement rest with their own 
prudence, as it did in the cases of persons 
employed by other public bodies. He re- 
membered the case of a captain in the navy 
claiming compensation on retirement from 
a place which he held, on the ground that 
he had relinquished his profession for it. 
That was fair enough on the part of the 
captain, but Government should not have 
filled up the appointment by a captain in 
the navy, when they might have got an- 
other person equally well qualified, who, 
on retirement, could make no such claim. 
Mr. John Fielden wished that Govern- 
ment, in considering the question of sala- 
ries and superannuation allowances, would 
also take into consideration the changes 
which had taken place within these few 
years in the payment of the wages of la- 
bour. He would put the House in posses- 
sion of a few facts on this subject, which 
would show how much the wages of la. 
bour had fallen off within a few years. 
The statement was made out from his own 
books. In the year 1814, the price which 
he paid for weaving a piece of cloth—a 
sort of calico—well known in the markets 
of Manchester, by the name of ‘*third- 
seventy-fours,” was 8s. The price was gra- 
dually reduced till the year 1816, when it 
came to 2s. 6d. the piece. In 1817 it 
came again to 2s. 6d., 2s. 9d, and 3s., and 
afterwards to 3s. 6d. In 1818 it rose 
again to 4s. In February, 1819, it fell to 
3s. Od., and continued to descend till De- 
cember in the same year, when it came to 
2s. 6d. In October 1820, it came again 
from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. and 3s. In October, 
1821, to 3s. and 3s. 3d. In January, 
1822, it fell again to 2s. 9d., and remained 
nearly stationary till May, 1823, when it 
fell again to 2s. 6d.,at which it remained 
till the end of 1825, when it fell to 2s. In 
1826 it fell to 1s. 9d. In August of that 
year it became as low as ls. 6d. In the 
early part of 1827 it fell to 1s. 3d.; in 
May of that year it rose to 1s. 6d., in June 
to 1s. 9d., in August to 2s. In February, 
1828, it was still at 2s.; but in May, 
1829, it came as low as 1s. 1}d., and from 
that time to the present the average was 
about 1s. 3d. The present price was 1s. 3d. 
He hoped the noble Lord would consider 
these facts. But let it not be supposed, 
that these great reductions of the wages of 
labour gave a proportionate increase to the 


profits of the employer, No such thing. 
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At the very lowest rate of wages he gave 
the weaver as great a proportion of the 
price of the whole piece as he did at the 
highest. In every case he gave him the 
fourth of the price which the piece fetched. 
It might be asked why he made such reduc- 
tions? He would answer, that he was com- 
pelled to make them by circumstances over 
which he had no control. He had always 
been the advocate for the poor. He had 
done as much to serve the poor as any 
other man, consistently with his limited 
means. He sat there as the Representative of 
the poor. How did this bear on the ques- 
tion before the House? He maintained, 
that it did bear upon it. When hon. Mem. 
bers talked of superannuation allowances to 
men holding good appointments, he would 
beg of them to consider the condition of 
these poor weavers. With hard and con- 
tinued work, few, if any of them were 
able to earn more than 6s. per week. 
What, he would ask, was that sum to a 
man who had to support a wife and a cou- 
ple of children? What would any man in 
that House think if he were obliged to 
try and support. himself and a small family 
upon that sum? Hon. Members should 
take these circumstances into account when 
they talked of settling the question of su- 
perannuation allowances. What, he would 
ask, was to become of his poor weavers 
when they were no longer able to work ? 
He could not pension them off, he had not 
the means of doing so. They must go to 
the parish or starve; and yet they were 
the King’s subjects, and as much entitled 
to protection as those individuals to whom 
hon. Gentlemen talked of giving retiring 
allowances on their giving up lucrative 
appointments. He would tell the noble 
Lord and his colleagues, that unless some 
means were devised of giving the poor more 
food and more clothing for their labour, 
they would not be able to keep the country 
quiet for any length of time. The pecple, 
however, were now perfectly quiet, as they 
had the greatest confidence in a Reformed 
Parliament, and the highest expectations that 
it would devise some means for their speedy 
relief. 

Mr. John Sianley observed, that the 
House heard night after night such state. 
ments as that which had been made by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, but 
he could assure them, that they did not 
contain an accurate description of the condi. 
tion of the working classes in the manufac. 
turing districts. ‘The reductions to which 
the hon. Member had just alluded must 
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have been caused by the power-looms. He 
could state, that in a district with which 
he was acquainted, the average earnings of 
about 1,400 men, women, and children was 
about 10s. a week each. 

Mr. Wynn Ellis said, that this was in- 
correct. There were no persons employed 
in any branch of the cotton-trade who had 
such earnings. 

Mr. John Stanley repeated the state- 
ment. The 10s. a-week included the sums 
earned by women and children, for the 
earnings of the men were about 30s. a 
week ; and he could add, that a more con- 
tented population did not exist than that 
of the district to which he alluded. 

Mr. Wynn Ellis could assure the House, 
that the picture given by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down was altogether over- 
charged as to the wages of the manufac- 
turers; he, at least, was not aware of any 
place in which such wages were given. In 
the town (Leicester) which he had the 
honour to represent, the children did not at 
the most earn more than 5s. or 6s. a week. 
Perhaps 5s. was about the average, and of 
this they had to pay 1s. a week for the use 
of aloom. He would admit, that the peo- 
ple had great confidence in a Reformed 
Parliament, to relieve them from their dis- 
tress, and he hoped, that that confidence 
would not be misplaced. He hoped that 
Government would take some steps to re- 
lieve the people from their present great 
difficulties. In conclusion, he must repeat, 
that the account given by the hon. Mem- 
ber who last addressed the House as to 
the amount of the earnings of the weavers 
was not correct. Few men with sixteen 
hours of labour earned more than 6s. per 
week, and there were few families whose 
united earnings came to more than Qs. per 
week, 

Mr. Gillon considered, that this last state- 
ment did not fall short of the truth, as in 
his part of Scotland, the best hands, working 
sixteen hours a day, did not earn more than 
6s. 9d. a week, and taking from that certain 
necessary deductions, their average weekly 
earnings might be safely put down as not 
more than 5s. 4d. Ordinary hands did 
not earn more than 4s. a week. He con- 
sidered this peculiarly hard upon the work- 
men in his district, who had been formerly 
in respectable circumstances. In good times 
they had saved money, and in their pros- 
perity endeavoured ‘to provide for the evil 
day. Whatever money they had saved 
was spent long since, and they were, 
through the badness of the present times, 
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obliged to dispose of whatever little proper- 
ty they had collected. Something ought 
immediately to be done to reduce the ex- 
penditure of the Government, or no man 
could answer for the tranquillity of the 
country. It was quite necessary that pen- 
sions and superannuations should be re- 
duced to meet the circumstances of the 
revenue, and to accede to the wishes of the 
people. 

Mr. Marshall, knowing the state of 
trade in the districts to which he belonged, 
could say, that wages were generally on 
the rise. Children, at a very early age, 
got 3s. a week, and the wages increased 
according to their age, from that sum to 
6s., 8s. and 9s,; and able workmen receiv- 
ed as much as 15s. or 16s. a week. A girl 
of eighteen years of age could earn 8s., 
and a lad of sixteen years of age 7s. a 
week. 

Mr. Brocklehurst having heard the state- 
ments of wages so highly rated in several 
districts, I should not be doing my duty 
to my constituency, and the dense popula- 
tion by which they are surrounded, did I 
not attempt to set the House right as ‘re- 
gards the great depreciation of wages that 
have occurred in my own neighbourhood. 
The earnings were— 

Children 
Of Men Young Men Women Children under 10 yrs. 

In 1 18s. Od. 14s. od, 12s. 0d. 7s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 

In 1 8s. 6d. 7s. 3d. 6s. 0d. 3s. 6d. 1s. od. 

* In 1832 4s. 7d. 4s. od. 3s. 1d, 2s.0d. 1s. Od. 
It is intended to legislate as to the em- 
ployment of those younger children ; but 
great difficulty will arise as to families 
where there may be seven or eight young 
children, by interfering with their scanty 
earnings, unless means be devised for the 
heads of families gaining better wages. 
The rate of wages and distress in Ireland 
having been referred to, and having some 
knowledge of the state of Dublin, I beg to 
call the attention of the House, and also 
that of the Members for Ireland in parti- 
cular, to evidence given last year by Mr. 
Jonathan Sisson before a Select Committee 
on the silk trade, that in 1824 there were 
2,200 looms employed in manufacturing 
silk, and, at the common computation of 
five persons occupied indirectly ‘by each 
loom, there would be 11,000 persons so 
employed ; but in 1832 there were only 
153 looms at work, employing 750 ;—thus 
10,000 people have been thrown out of 
employment from this circumstance. It 
may be seen, that great distress prevails 
also in that country, and I would call upon 
the Irish Members to turn their attention 


to matters of this kind, rather than endlessly- 
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occupy the time of the House by political 
discussions of subjects that only continue 
agitation. They can never hope to see 
prosperity restored to that country until 
tranquillity be established, and capital once 
more have a chance of coming into oper- 
ation ; and I trust that, by establishing 
tranquillity, measures of amelioration can 
then be brought forward with a view 
to the relieving both countries. As it is, 
no real business can be proceeded with ; 
and hearing last night a reference to the 
absence of young Members, I beg to say, 
as far as my knowledge of the House goes, 
the majority consisted of young Members 
anxious ‘to discharge their duty, but for 
these long and useless debates ; and if ever 
I hear young Members so reflected upon I 
shall move, that the House be counted. I 
must apologise for detaining the House upon 
the latter subject; the former one, as re- 
gards the distress of the country, needs 
none; it is of too great importance not 
to press itself upon public attention, and it 
will do that in a more serious way, I fear, 
ere long. 

Mr. John Mazwell wished to recall the 
attention of the House to the question 
really before it. It should be observed, 
that the salaries of Ministers, and of other 
public functionaries had been raised in 
consequence of the depressed value of the 
currency. This point had frequently been 
alluded to by different Gentlemen ; and he 
was sorry to say, that it had never received 
the smallest attention. It did. not, at all 
events, receive that attention which a 
subject of the greatest possible interest 
ought to command. So long as that fact 
was kept out of the view of the public—so 
long as they were inattentive to that great 
question, which he was glad to perceive 
would soon be brought before the House— 
so long would they proceed in a mistaken 
course. They ought to bear in mind what 
had taken place in this country during the 
depreciation of the currency. They had 
now, fortunately, an opportunity of look- 
ing to the overpaid salaries of public officers, 
and also to the underpaid wages of that 
part of the community on whom the pros- 
perity of the State depended. He said this, 
because by- them public credit was sup- 
ported ; from them the Treasury received 
the Malt-tax, the duties on sugar, on soap, 
and on all those great articles of consump- 
tion, the imports on which were as neces- 
sary to the exigencies of the State, as the 
commodities were necessary to supply the 
wants of the community at large. He 





hoped that the question of wages would 
be more and more, made the subject of 
discussion in that House ; and he trusted, 
that those Gentlemen who really had the 
welfare of the country at heart, whether 
they sat on that side, or the other side of 
the House, would warn Ministers of the 
necessity of attending to the wants of the 
people. They must have high wages and 
profits, or low taxes. The people ought 
not to be driven to despair—they ought 
not to be prevented from supporting and 
sustaining the credit of the country; by 
becoming the consumers of those articles, 
the duties on which were as necessary to 
the support of the State, as the articles 
themselves were necessary to the comfort 
of those by whom they were purchased. 
Mr. Robert Stewart said, that English 
Members complained of the time taken up in 
the discussion of Irish affairs; but if suchde- 
clamatory speeches were persisted in as 
they had heard that night, Irish Members 
would have to complain of the time taken 
up in the discussion of English affairs. 
With regard tothe matter in question, he 
was of opinion, that such wholesale Mo- 
tions as that made by the hon. member for 
Evesham, instead of forwarding the object 
which hon. Members had in view in mak. 
ing them, tended rather to impede and 
thwart it. He would only bring one or 
two instances to show the absurdity of such 
a general Motion. By the hon. Member's 
Motion, ten per cent was to be taken off 
the salary of those that had 1,000/. That 
perhaps, might safely be done ; but the hon. 
Member proposed, that ten per cent should 
likewise be taken off the salary of the clerk 
who had only 120/. a year. Did the hon. 
Member consider, that in these cases the 
proportions of reduction were equal? To 
him the Motion appeared so preposterous, 
that he should give it his most decided nega- 
tive. He was surprised, on the former 
evening, to hear an hon. Member assert, that 
the present Government had made no re- 
ductions, or had no intention to make any. 
After the statement of the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), he was 
sure that no person would say, that Minis- 
ters had not made every reduction which 
was consistent with the public service. 
Motion negatived. 


New Howse or Commons.] Mr. Hume 
rose to submit to the House the Motion of 
which he had given notice, for referring to 
a Select Committee the Report of the Com- 
mittee of last Session, relative to the pro- 
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have been caused by the power-looms. He 
could state, that in a district with which 
he was acquainted, the average earnings of 
about 1,400 men, women, and children was 
about 10s. a week each. 

Mr. Wynn Ellis said, that this was in- 
correct. There were no persons employed 
in any branch of the cotton-trade who had 
such earnings. 

Mr. John Stanley repeated the state- 
ment. The 10s. a-week included the sums 
earned by women and children, for the 
earnings of the men were about 30s. a 
week ; and he could add, that a more con- 
tented population did not exist than that 
of the district to which he alluded. 

Mr. Wynn Ellis could assure the House, 
that the picture given by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down was altogether over- 
charged as to the wages of the manufac- 
turers; he, at least, was not aware of any 
place in which such wages were given. In 
the town (Leicester) which he had the 
honour to represent, the children did not at 
the most earn more than 5s. or 6s. a week. 
Perhaps 5s. was about the average, and of 
this they had to pay 1s. a week for the use 
of a loom. He would admit, that the peo- 
ple had great confidence in a Reformed 
Parliament, to relieve them from their dis- 
tress, and he hoped, that that confidence 
would not be misplaced. He hoped that 
Government would take some steps to re- 
lieve the people from their present great 
difficulties. In conclusion, he must repeat, 
that the account given by the hon. Mem- 
ber who last addressed the House as to 
the amount of the earnings of the weavers 
was not correct. Few men with sixteen 
hours of labour earned more than 6s. per 
week, and there were few families whose 
united earnings came to more than 9s. per 
week, 

Mr. Gillon considered, that this last state- 
ment did not fall short of the truth, as in 
his part of Scotland, the best hands, working 
sixteen hours a day, did not earn more than 
6s. Od. a week, and taking from that certain 
necessary deductions, their average weekly 
earnings might be safely put down as not 
more than 5s. 4d. Ordinary hands did 
not earn more than 4s. a week. He con- 
sidered this peculiarly hard upon the work- 
men in his district, who had been formerly 
in respectable circumstances. In good times 
they had saved money, and in their pros- 
perity endeavoured to provide for the evil 
day. Whatever money they had saved 
was spent long since, and they were, 
through the badness of the present times, 
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obliged to dispose of whatever little proper- 
ty they had collected. Something ought 
immediately to be done to reduce the ex- 
penditure of the Government, or no man 
could answer for the tranquillity of the 
country. It was quite necessary that pen- 
sions and superannuations should be re- 
duced to meet the circumstances of the 
revenue, and to accede to the wishes of the 
people. 

Mr. Marshall, knowing the state of 
trade in the districts to which he belonged, 
could say, that wages were generally on 
the rise. Children, at a very early age, 
got 3s. a week, and the wages increased 
according to their age, from that sum to 
6s.,.8s. and 9s,; and able workmen receiv- 
ed as much as 15s. or 16s. a week. A girl 
of eighteen years of age could earn 8s., 
and a lad of sixteen years of age 7s. a 
week. 

Mr. Brocklehurst having heard the state- 
ments of wages so highly rated in several 
districts, I should not be doing my duty 
to my constituency, and the dense popula- 
tion by which they are surrounded, did I 
not attempt to set the House right as re- 
gards the great depreciation of wages that 
have occurred in my own neighbourhood. 
The earnings were— 


Children 
Of Men Young Men Women Children under 10 yrs. 
In 18s. Od. 148. 0d. 198.0d. 7s. s. 6d. 
In 182 8s. 6d. 7s. 3d. 6s. od. 3s. 6d. 18. od. 
In 1832 4s. 7d. 4s. Od. gs. 1d, 2s. 0d, 1s. Od. 


It is intended to legislate as to the em- 
ployment of those younger children ; but 
great difficulty will arise as to families 
where there may be seven or eight young 
children, by interfering with their scanty 
earnings, unless means be devised for the 
heads of families gaining better wages. 
The rate of wages and distress in Ireland 
having been referred to, and having some 
knowledge of the state of Dublin, I beg to 
call the attention of the House, and also 
that of the Members for Ireland in parti- 
cular, to evidence given last year by Mr. 
Jonathan Sisson before a Select Committee 
on the silk trade, that in 1824 there were 
2,200 looms employed in manufacturing 
silk, and, at the common computation of 
five persons occupied indirectly ‘by each 
loom, there would be 11,000 persons so 
employed ; but in 1832 there were only 
153 looms at work, employing 750 ;—thus 
10,000 people have been thrown out of 
employment from this circumstance. It 
may be seen, that great distress prevails 
also in that country, and I would call upon 
the Irish Members to turn their attention 


to matters of this kind, rather than endlessly 
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occupy the time of the House by political 
discussions of subjects that only continue 
agitation. They can never hope to see 
prosperity restored to that country until 
tranquillity be established, and capital once 
more have a chance of coming into oper- 
ation; and I trust that, by establishing 
tranquillity, measures of amelioration can 
then be brought forward with a view 
to the relieving both countries. As it is, 
no real business can be proceeded with ; 
and hearing last night a reference to the 
absence of young Members, I beg to say, 
as far as my knowledge of the House goes, 
the majority consisted of young Members 
anxious to discharge their duty, but for 
these long and useless debates ; and if ever 
I hear young Members so reflected upon I 
shall move, that the House be counted. I 
must apologise for detaining the House upon 
the latter subject; the former one, as re- 
gards the distress of the country, needs 
none; it is of too great importance not 
to press itself upon public attention, and it 
will do that in a more serious way, I fear, 
ere long. 

Mr. John Maxwell wished to recall the 
attention of the House to the question 
really before it. It should be observed, 
that the salaries of Ministers, and of other 
public functionaries had been raised in 
consequence of the depressed value of the 
currency. This point had frequently been 
alluded to by different Gentlemen ; and he 
was sorry to say, that it had never received 
the smallest attention. It did not, at all 
events, receive that attention which a 
subject of the greatest possible interest 
ought to command. So long as that fact 
was kept out of the view of the public—so 
long as they were inattentive to that great 
question, which he was glad to perceive 
would soon be brought before the House— 
so long would they proceed in a mistaken 
course. ‘They ought to bear in mind what 
had taken place in this country during the 
depreciation of the currency. They had 
now, fortunately, an opportunity of look- 
ing to the overpaid salaries of public officers, 
and also to the underpaid wages of that 
part of the community on whom the pros- 
perity of the State depended. He said this, 
because by them public credit was sup- 
ported ; from them the Treasury received 
the Malt-tax, the duties on sugar, on soap, 
and on all those great articles of consump- 
tion, the imports on which were as neces- 
sary to the exigencies of the State, as the 
commodities were necessary to supply the 
wants of the community at large. He 
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hoped that the question of wages would 
be more and more, made the subject of 
discussion in that House ; and he trusted, 
that those Gentlemen who really had the 
welfare of the country at heart, whether 
they sat on that side, or the other side of 
the House, would warn Ministers of the 
necessity of attending to the wants of the 
people. They must have high wages and 
profits, or low taxes. The people ought 
not to be driven to despair—they ought 
not to be prevented from supporting and 
sustaining the credit of the country, by 
becoming the consumers of those articles, 
the duties on which were as necessary to 
the support of the State, as the articles 
themselves were necessary to the comfort 
of those by whom they were purchased. 
Mr. Robert Stewart said, that English 
Members complained of the time taken up in 
the discussion of Irish affairs; but if suchde- 
clamatory speeches were persisted in as 
they had heard that night, Irish Members 
would have to complain of the time taken 
up in the discussion of English affairs. 
With regard tothe matter in question, he 
was of opinion, that such wholesale Mo- 
tions as that made by the hon. member for 
Evesham, instead of forwarding the object 
which hon. Members had in view in mak. 
ing them, tended rather to impede and 
thwart it. He would only bring one or 
two instances to show the absurdity of such 
a general Motion. By the hon. Member’s 
Motion, ten per cent was to be taken off 
the salary of those that had 1,000/. That 
perhaps, might safely be done ; but the hon. 
Member proposed, that ten per cent should 
likewise be taken off the salary of the clerk 
who had only 120/. a year. Did the hon. 
Member consider, that in these cases the 
proportions of reduction were equal? To 
him the Motion appeared so preposterous, 
that he should give it his most decided nega- 
tive. He was surprised, on the former 
evening, to hear an hon. Member assert, that 
the present Government had made no re. 
ductions, or had no intention to make any. 
After the statement of the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), he was 
sure that no person would say, that Minis- 
ters had not made every reduction which 
was consistent with the public service. 
Motion negatived. 


New Howse or Commons.] Mr. Hume 
rose to submit to the House the Motion of 
which he had given notice, for referring to 
a Select Committee the Report of the Com- 
mittee of last Session, relative to the pro. 
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priety of erecting a new House of Commons, 
He observed, that a gallant Officer, not 
then a Member of the House, together 
with many other Members had felt, that 
it did not afford sufficient accommodation for 
the Members who were called on to assem- 
ble, and that, in consequence, they could 
not discharge their duties comfortably. A 
Committee was therefore appointed to inquire 
whether any and what alterations could be 
effected, and what improvements could be 
made in the present House fur the due 
accommodation of the Members. The Re- 
port of that Committee would at once show 
the object which they and he had alke in 
view. The Committee was occupied for 
a considerable time in ascertaining whether 
the House in which they now met could be 
altered so as to afford the accommodation 
required, and the evidence which he then 
held in his hand must satisfy every person, 
that neither as regarded space, ventilation, 
and other conveniences, was it possible to 
make such alterations in the existing House 
as would meet the object proposed. It 
was stated, that the length of the chamber 
might be extended fifteen feet, by which 
seventy or eighty Members would be accom- 
modated, but that there was no mode of 
increasing its width. From the evidence 
of Sir Geoffry Wyatville, it would appear 
that the House was only thirty-three feet 
in width, by forty-nine in length ; and that 
as to accommodation, it could not fairly 
hold much more than one-half of the Mem- 
bers. It seemed that 348 individuals, not 
including those in the strangers’ gallery, 
might be inconveniently crowded together. 
But, if the seats were placed at such a dis- 
tance as to enable Gentlemen to pass each 
other easily (which it was impossible for 
ordinary-sized men to do at present) then, 
it was stated, that only 294 persons could 
sit comfortably. In no place where such 
important business was transacted was the 
accommodation so exceedingly bad. On this 
point he would refer to the experience of 
every Member who recollected what passed 
a few nights ago. On that occasion every 
seat below the gallery was quite full, and 
yet only 366 Members had anything like 
accommodation. The space between the 
seats under the gallery were only one-half 
the ordinary width, so that it was almost 
impossible to pass) The Members were, 
in fact, wedged in, almost like herrings in 
a barrel. It was a shame that the business 


of this great country should be transacted 
in a situation so extremely uncomfortable. 
Men who were attending to their duties 
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for twelve or fourteen hours in that House 
ought to be assisted with every possible 
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accommodation. He could state, from his 
own observation, that several Members 
had fallen sacrifices to the discharge of 
their duties in that inconvenient and ill. 
ventilated place. He believed the ablest 
men in England, though they had failed in 
effecting the object, had been employed to 
ventilate and purify that House thorough- 
ly. The Committee to whom this subject 
had been referred came to an almost unani- 
mous resolution ; the Chairman alone, he be- 
lieved, remained of a different opinion, They 
resolved, first “ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that the present House of 
Commons does not afford adequate accom- 
modation for the Members.” He believed, 
that scarcely one dissentient voice could be 
found opposed to this resolution [No, no.]. 
If there were any Gentlemen who dissented 
from it, certainly their ideas of accommoda- 
tion were different from his. The second 
Resolution was, “ That no such accommo- 
dation or improvement as the necessity of 
the case called for could be made in the 
present House of Commons for the general 
convenience of the Members.” Looking 
to the situation in which they were at pre- 
sent placed, he calculated that they lost 
from twenty to forty minutes in pursuing 
the old practice of dividing, which rendered 
it necessary for one party to go into the 
lobby. It was frequently with the greatest 
difficulty, and sometimes not without using 
gentle force, that the Members were got 
out. If they continued the rule of send. 
ing out the minority, in which number, he 
feared, he should be generally found, the con~ 
sequence would still be, that individuals 
who came early would be deprived of their 
seats, on important occasions, and others 
who had not so attended would take pos- 
session of them. In the case of private 
bills, he had known men to sit and vote 
contrary to their inclinations rather than 
run the risk of losing their seats by going 
out. He had known Members to have 
remained fast asleep in their places, and to 
have been counted as supporting the very 
Motion to which they were opposed. If 
on divisions they could save half an hour it 
would be a matter of very considerable 
importance, pressed as they were with a 
variety of business. Now, with respect 
to building a new House, he understood 
that the expense would not be 20,0000. 
more than would be required for altering 
the old. Three ideas were thrown out on 
this subject. One was, to extend the 
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House by taking in the lobby. Next, it 
was suggested, that it might be enlarged 
in the direction of Cotton-garden, where the 
house of Mr. Ley would afford an excel- 
lent site for a building. But they wanted 
proper ventilation; and in the latter case 
the air would be obstructed by the House 
of Lords and the long gallery; that was, 
therefore, objected to. Finally, it was pro- 
posed to build in a direct line between that 
House and the river. To that proposition 
he believed there was scarcely a dissenting 
voice. In England they were very defi- 
cient with respect to public buildings ; but 
he could not have a moment’s hesitation in 
saying, that where business of such im- 
mense importance was transacted, those 
by whom it was transacted should be 
allowed the utmost possible accommodation. 
Therefore he felt no unwillingness what- 
ever on the score of expense—to him that 
consideration wasa mere bagatelle. Look- 
ing to the national expenditure, consider- 
ing the manner in which the public money 
was applied, he conceived that the propriety 
of devoting a sum to the purpose which he 
had described would not admit of any ques- 
tion. Many Gentlemen, he knew, che- 
rished a strong recollection of events that 
had passed in that House, and were, in con- 
sequence, very anxious that no change 
should take place. He could readily enter 
into the feelings of Gentlemen on that 
point, but, in his opinion, utility was what 
they ought principally to keep in view, 
and, on that ground alone, he was anxious 
to bring this subject forward. There was 
a part of the House where idlers invariably 
resorted. In whatever plan might be 
adopted, he hoped that the inconveniences 
at present felt would be remedied. How- 
ever, that would be a subject for future 
consideration ; he did not wish anything to 
be done hastily. He thought it would be 
evident to every one, from the few ob- 
servations he had made, that better accom. 
modation than the House now afforded was 
necessary. He proposed to move, that the 
Report of the Select Committee of last 
Session, for making the House more com- 
modious, be referred to a Select Committee, 
and that the Committee be instructed to 
report their observations and opinions 
thereupon to the House. He believed, 
that the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) ap- 

roved of this course. The Committee 
could call for further information, and have 

lans and estimates laid before them. 
There had been a proposition to remove 
the House to another situation, and he felt 
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satisfied that a better building might be 
erected elsewhere, but they could not well 
alter the situation of the Commons without 
changing that of the Lords at the same 
time ; and as he believed they were not pre~ 
pared to remove the Lords just yet, it 
would be better to preserve. the present 
locality of the House of Commons. The 
hon. Member concluded, by moving for a 
Committee. 

Mr. Warburion seconded the Motion, and 
referred to the evidence of Mr. Smirke, 
from which it appeared that there was not 
accommodation for more than 350 Members 
in the House, deducting the space under 
the gallery, and allowing two feet by three. 
and-a-half for each individual. 560 Mem. 
bers divided the other night, and, according 
to the calculation, 210 of the Members could 
not have found convenient places. He was 
aware that some persons thought a space of 
one foot eight inches by two foot eight inches 
sufficient for each Member, and upon that 
supposition the House would accommodate 
more than 350, but he did not consider the 
space allowed by Mr. Smirke too much ; 
and it should be borne in mind that Mem- 
bers who frequented the galleries usually 
required six feet by two rather than three 
feet by two—a consideration which, if taken 
into the account, would show that there 
was not accommodation for more than about 
300 Members. He objected to the oblong 
shape of the House, as inconvenient and 
every way inferior to a semicircular form, 
which would admit of a better position for 
the Speaker than that which he now occu. 
pied. “Sir,” continued the hon. Member 
*‘ vou have not, like Janus, eyes in the back 
of your head, and therefore cannot always 
see in every direction. I say, Sir, you have 
not eyes in the back of your head, and you 
cannot see what goes on in that part of the 
House behind the Chair which is called, I 
suppose from the superior wisdom of its 
occupants, Solomon’s porch. There, and 
at the bar, there is frequently the greatest 
disorder, which might be prevented if you 
could have your eye on every Member.” 
On these grounds, because of its deficiency 
of accommodation, inconvenient shape, and 
bad arrangement, he found fault with the 
present House. Oneof the recommendations 
of the plan held in view for constructing a 
new House was, that it could be carried on 
without interrupting any of their proceed. 
ings, either in the House or in the Com- 
mittee-rooms, and it might be completed 
by the commencement of the next Session. 


Lord Althorp said, but for the call made 
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by some hon. Members it had been his 
intention ‘not to speak on this question, 
which he thought a question for the Mem- 
bers themselves to decide, being altogether 
one connected with their accommodation 
and convenience—not a Ministerial one. 
He certainly could not deny but that when 
there was a full House, the Members suf- 
fered great inconvenience. For himself, he 
must confess— perhaps it might be the effect 
of asort of prejudice—that he should be 
strongly averse to changing the locality of 
the House, though he should not object to 
having alterations made in the present 
House. However, he had not the slightest 
objection to refer the matter entirely to the 
Committee. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that as a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, there could be 
no objection to the alteration proposed ; the 
expense would be a mere trifle, supposing 
a necessity for that alteration ; but he did 
not see that any such necessity existed. 
He did not, of course, mean to say, that 
there was sufficient accommodation for such 
full Houses as assembled the other night ; 
but these only occurred two or three times 
in the course of a Session; and, therefore, 
the question amounted to this—was it 
necessary to build a House large enough 
to accommodate the whole body of Repre- 
sentatives, who only assembled as a collective 
body on very extraordinary occasions—some 
two or three times a year? For the re- 
mainder of the year’s business this House 
was better adapted than any building he 
knew. There were most important matters 
discussed when only 150 or 200 Members 
were present, and this number the House 
could accommodate excellently. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had founded his 
calculation upon the whole number of 
Members returned to this House; but he 
would ask hon. Gentlemen whether 658 
Members had ever met together in this 
House for the purpose of deliberation? If 
the hon. member for Middlesex could men- 
tion any precedent of ancient or modern 
times in which 658 Members had ever 
constituted a deliberative assembly here, 
he would then enter into the consideration 
of the change which the hon. Member pro- 
posed. But believing, that human nature 
always would be the same, and that they 
could not reckon upon having, on ordinary 
occasions a full House, he did not see that 
the Motion was necessary. He was sure 
that they should never find658 men prepared 
to deliberate upon every subject-they must 
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rely upon the occasion; many men relin- 
quished their right to speak upon questions 
in which they were not peculiarly interested 
or with which they were not intimately 
connected. He for one would gladly 
relinquish his right to speak upon many 
subjects. He could not, either, altoge- 
ther lose sight of the change of moral 
feeling, which would be experienced on 
leaving this House. He was not ashamed 
to say, that he looked at these walls with 
reverence ; and he believed that the feelings 
which the associations connected with that 
House excited in the mind were not with- 
out their influence upon the minds of those 
who entered it for the first time. He 
believed that every hon. Gentleman must 
be occasionally actuated by feelings of 
reverence or sympathy, while sitting within 
walls which had echoed to the eloquence of 
some of the greatest and the wisest men 
who ever dignified a deliberative assembly. 
He thought that the feelings excited by 
such recollections, would prevent them from 
readily accommodating themselves to a 
House, the idea or notion of which would 
have been borrowed from the new—and he 
might add vulgar—legislative assemblies 
on the other side of the Atlantic. They 
would not like to convert a forum to which 
the greatest men who ever lived. had im- 
parted a lustre by their presence, and which 
they had enlightened with their eloquence 
—into a degraded Council Chamber un- 
worthy of the Legislature of such a country 
as this. He was he must confess opposed 
to the Motion. He was quite sure that, 
after the want of satisfaction which attended 
the inquiry of former Committees on this 
subject, they should engage in a 
very useless inquiry if they consented to 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. 

Mr. Trevor thought, that as all the Re- 
presentatives of the country ought duly to 
assemble whenever there was the least 
question concerning the welfare, the happi- 
ness, or the misery of the people, there 
ought to be a House sufficiently large to 
contain them. Sir Robert Inglis had stated 
the number of extraordinarily important 
occasions for the assembly of the whole 
House at about three times a Session. He 
thought there was much more frequent 
occasion for their meeting. He should, 
therefore, advocate the erection of another 
building. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson coincided in opinion 
with the last speaker. The present building 
might be large enough for. the discussion 
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of Turnpike Bills, Road Bills, and so on. 
but. it most certainly was far from. affording 
adequate accommodation for the reception 
of that collective body of Representatives 
whose duty imperatively called upon them 
to be present at the discussion on every 
important question. An hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Inglis) had seemed to argue that the 
Representatives of the empire in leaving 
these sacred walls would leave behind them 
the inspiration thrown over them by the 
glorious recollections of the great men who 
had rendered this pile illustrious by the 
splendor of their eloquence. This was all 
very well; and if he (Mr. C. Fergusson) 
had been happy enough to find that the 
present Members were rendered one jot 
greater or more illustrious by the memories 
of the great men—of the Pyms and the 
Hampdens—whose presence had dignified 
this. House, then would he be the last 
man to propose any alteration in locality ; 
but as he had not found. this beneficial 
result, and as he considered the question 
as a pure matter of accommodation and 
convenience, he should certainly support 
the proposed alteration. Some of the 
Members the other night had been told 
they must not speak on a question of the 
utmost importance, because they were not 
in their places; a great number of hon. 
Members, according to this rule would 
nightly be prevented from delivering their 
sentiments, for in the present building there 
were no seats for half of them. 

Mr. Philip Howard said that, with great 
deference to the hon. member for Middlesex, 
he did not conceive any benefit would arise 
from his Motion “ for appointing a Com- 
mittee for considering further of the expedi- 
ency of building a new House.” He had 
had the honour of a seat in three Parlia- 
ments, and had found that on very few 
occasions had there been any deficiency of 
accommodation. He confessed the reasons 
he had heard were insufficient to justify 
him in supporting the plan for constructing 
a new House, which would entail a heavy 
charge on the public. The building in 
which their deliberations were then held 
was endeared to the sons of freedom, not 
less by the triumphs it had witnessed than 
by the struggles it had seen. It had been 
argued by the hon. member for Bridport, 
that every Member should be allowed in 
the proportion of two feet three inches each, 
for sitting room, whilst it was well known 
that in the army each man occupied only 
eighteen inches. In reference to the feel- 
ings of former times, he observed, that the 
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Romans never altered their Forum Vetus 
or Forum Romanum, and in that. they 
evinced not less. patriotism than sound 
philosophy.. He was not disposed to do 
away with this unassuming House. He 
did not use that term as applied to its 
Members. He objected to pulling down 
that building hallowed by its recollections 
for the purpose of erecting in its stead a 
semicircular theatrical edifice like that 
proposed. For hearing, and the transaction 
of business, the House of Commons was 
preferable to the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Supposing, however, a new House, 
constructed on the most approved plan, 
there was nothing so difficult as to ensure 
its being a house well adapted to hearing, 
for there were instances of rooms built 
exactly on similar plans and proportions, 
one. well fitted for hearing, the other 
extremely defective; it was a kind of 
mystery in the science of acoustics; on the 
whole he conceived the present House to 
be as well adapted as any which could be 
devised for the purposes of legislation. The 
very House, too, showed that theirs was not 
a Constitution of yesterday. In that Chair, 
in which they beheld the present able 
Speaker, the celebrated Sir Thomas More 
once presided—from that Chair he had 
nobly maintained the independence and 
dignity of the Commons against all regal 
infringements. That day and the day be- 
fore, which might be termed average houses 
showed how little call there was for acce- 
ding to the views of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. , 

Mr. O'Connell rose to say one word to 
the House in sober sadness. He asked the 
House whether it was not desirable, that 
whatever was done in that House, the 
public should be made acquainted with it, 
in order to know the proceedings of their 
Representatives? How could that be done 
if there were not sufficient accommodation 
for that portion of the public by which 
alone the whole could learn? It was de- 
sirable that accommodation should be given, 
and not that the communication should be 
made by stealth. The thing was new done. 
The public would not suffer that it should 
be discontinued. If it were a matter of 
such decided necessity that it could not be 
discontinued without causing a revolution, 
should they not provide convenience for 
those who gave the Debates to the public ? 
He would give such accommodation, if it 
were only that it might not be said: “ The 
hon. Member was inaudible.” If there 
were no other reason but that; he should 
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say they ought to make sufficient accommo- 
dation. He could not carry back his his- 
torical recollections of the House so far as 
sume hon. Members, but he thought the 
hon. Baronet, the member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, did not carry his far enough 
back. The hon. Member forgot that the 
House was called St. Stephen’s Chapel, and 
that at a former period mass was said in it. 
How could the hon. Member bear a spot 
which had been consecrated to the worship 
of the Catholics? However, they had now 
come to common sense. The question was, 
was the accommodation sufficient? He 
cared nothing about Cromwell and Pym 
having sat in the House; he wanted to 
know whether the Representatives of the 
people had a convenient place or not for 
transacting the public business? He be- 
lieved not ; and there was only one remedy 
—to send 105 of them back to Ireland. 

Captain Deans Dundas would never 
consent to vote away 130,000/. of the public 
money while the people wanted bread. 
He did not expect that a Motion of such a 
description would have come from the 
other side of the House. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell reminded the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that he had 
voted away large sums of the public money. 
(When?] The gallant Officer had voted 
against the motion of the hon. member for 
Middlesex for the reduction of sinecures. 

Captain Deans Dundas was happy that 
he had an opportunity of explaining 
the vote he gave on that occasion. He 
had been asked by several of his con- 
stituents why he had not voted for Mr. 
Hume’s Motion ; and the answer he gave 
was, that he understood from the hon. 
member for Tralee, or some other hon. 
Member who spoke on the same side, that 
it would be proper to increase the pay of 
the officers of the Army and Navy. He 
belonged to the latter; and being per- 
suaded that the officers of the Navy, to 
which he belonged, should be paid as they 
now are, he had voted against the Motion. 

Question agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 


DistrisuTION OF THR Army.] Mr. 
Hume rose to ask the House for some in- 
formation on a subject of considerable im- 
portance, in relation to a question that 
would come before them in a few days. 
He wished to know how the troops were 
distributed before voting the Estimates. 
Such a Return was laid before the House 
last year, and he did not know why there 
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should now be an objection to his Motion. 
The hon. Member moved for an account 
of the distribution of the military force in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and in each of 
the Colonies in the year 1833. 

Lord Althorp hoped that the House would 
give him credit for being always ready to 
give every species of information required, 
whenever it could be done with propriety. 
With respect to the Motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex, he wished to re. 
mark that a similar one had been made in 
1819, and agreed to. A similar Motion 
was also made and agreed to last year ; but 
in the interval between these two Motions, 
no such information was ever asked for, or 
laid on the Table of the House. He be- 
lieved, too, that the Motion in 1819 was the 
first of the kind ever assented to. Headmitted, 
therefore, that he should feel it his duty to 
give the information granted at these two 
periods, if there were no objections, as he 
supposed there were none then, on the 
score of the public service. But he ap- 
pealed to the House whether it might not 
be very inconvenient if it should settle into 
a custom of laying this information on the 
Table of the House. There must be many 
occasions when it must be very injurious to 
make the public acquainted with the exact 
amount and distribution of the military 
force of theempire. If such a return were 
to be habitually laid on the Table, it would 
be extremely difficult for the Government 
to refuse it, when it might be inconvenient 
to grant it. That made him object to 
granting it this Session. That, however, 
was his smallest objection to the Motion. 
He objected strongly to making this the 
constant system of the House. On the 
present occasion he felt very strongly that 
there were many circumstances which ren- 
dered it extremely inconvenient to lay such 
a statement before the House as was de- 
manded by the Motion of the hon. Member 
He was the less scrupulous, indeed, in now 
opposing it, because the information, in 
consequence of its having been supplied last 
year, was not required. On the two 
grounds then, of its being at present incon- 
venient, and of its being wrong to make 
such a return habitually, he should oppose 
the Motion. 

Colonel Davies could not understand the 
objections of his noble friend. The coun- 
try, it should be remembered, was in a 
state of profound peace. Did his noble 
friend apprehend the danger of a foreign 
attack or a domestic insurrection? Cer- 
tainly, the apprehension of danger from 
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abroad was a poor reason for refusing the 
Motion, because there was no foreign 
Power interested in knowing it which could 
not, in spite of al] precautions, ascertain at 
any time the strength of any one of our 
garrisons. In his opinion, the information 
should be granted, or the House could 
not be prepared to vote the Army Esti- 
mates. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, the information 
required was in great part before the House. 
The Estimates themselves stated what force 
was in Great Britain, what in Ireland, and 
what force was in the colonies. But the 
hon. member for Middlesex wished to know 
exactly what amount of force was in each 
colony. Such a return had only been 
made twice before, and it was curious 
enough that the return of 1819 was made 


in detail by the Adjutant General, when’ 


he was not required to do so. It appeared 
to him that no House of Commons, at the 
commencement of every Session, could 
fairly call upon the Government to state 
the manner in which the army of the coun- 
try was disposed of—at home or abroad. 
That was certainly a matter which should 
be left to the discretion of the Crown, and 
the existing Government, according to the 
emergencies of the times; for there might 
be circumstances with which the Govern- 
ment alone could be acquainted, to render 
it of the utmost importance that the mode 
in which the military force was disposed of 
should be concealed. With the vast interests 
of our great empire—with colonies spread 
over the whole surface of the globe—it was 
apparent, looking to England, Ireland, and 
the West Indies, and, indeed, jto all parts 
of the world—that no man could have a 
right to call upon the Government to pro- 
claim how many troops were stationed in 
this place—and how many regiments in 
that? It would not only be the grossest 
imprudence ; it would be usurping the 
power delegated to the Government ; and 
it would be exposing to those who might 
take advantage of such exposition, what 
force was to be stationed, in disciplined 
array, in different parts of the empire. It 
was no doubt true, as the hon. member for 
Middlesex and the hon. and gallant member 
for Worcester had said, that a similar return 
was presented last year; and that return 
he begged leave to explain. The right 
hon. Gentleman who preceded him in 
office had certain tables before him, in 
order that he might draw up certain schemes 
(well worthy of consideration, no doubt,) 
with respect to the effect of every estab- 
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lishment for a certain number of years ; 
and when he entered the War-office, these 
tables were filled up, and only waited for 
the signature of the Secretary-at-War. Sir 
Henry Parnell shortly afterwards moved 
for these returns, but they were not for the 
purpose of giving an account of the dis- 
posable force ; for they showed the amount 
of the military establishment from 1817 up 
to 1832, in each year inclusive. It was 
for the sake of drawing a comparison be- 
tween these years, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had these returns prepared ; and 
from time to time there certainly could be 
no objection to give such areturn. For ex- 
ample, next year his noble friend would have 
he, supposed, no objection to give that return 
for the past year; because, the evil effects 
of now granting it would be obviated. Heput 
it to the good sense of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site whether it was good as a precedent—he 
would not say to allow the Parliament, for 
he would trust the Parliament—he would 
not say the hon. member for Middlesex, for 
he would trust him, and he might almost 
say the people, also—but whether it was 
good as a precedent, to trust the matter to 
the whole world, and to have it universally 
known, in what portion of the globe every 
part of the disposable force of this country 
might be stationed? It was from no wish of 
concealment that he made these observations. 
He could say, as his noble friend had said— 
that, so far as he was concerned, he should 
be most happy to give every information 
which the House or the country could re- 
quire. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped the House would 
insist, as was its duty, on having the Re. 
turns. They should not proceed on guesses, 
either as to the number or expenses of the 
army. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that the expense 
was specified in the papers on the Table. 

Mr. O’Connell: Granting that, there were 
no Returns to show whether the aggregate 
amount of expense wasa preper one or not. 
The noble Lord, in refusing the Returns, 
relied upon his character. 

Lord Althorp observed, that he resisted 
the Returns because, if furnished, they 
would do injury to the public service, other- 
wise it was the bounden duty of Ministers 
to grant them, but he had not, he believed, 
relied upon his character. 

Mr. O'Connell: But the noble Lord 
added, that he was not in the habit of 
withholding proper information. The 
right hon. Secretary at War maintained 
that it was the prerogative of the Crown 
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to-dispose of the armed force as it pleased, 
but it was equally the privilege and duty 
of the House not to vote money for the 
payment of the forces, if any information 
it deemed necessary was withheld from it. 
The times required that a rigid inquiry 
should be instituted into the number of 
troops, in order, that if there were one 
drummer or fifer too many, they should be 
dismissed. Before a single shilling was 
voted, they should have a clear account of 
the number and distribution of the troops. 

An Hon. Member said, that the matter 
ought to be left in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, and quoted the expedition to 
Portugal, under Mr. Canning’s Adminis- 
tration, as justifying his opinion. At that 
time there was great doubt whether the 
force should be drawn from Gibraltar or 
other parts of the Mediterrauean. 

Mr..C. W. Wynn never knew any Mem- 
ber insist.on such Returns, after it had 
been declared by Ministers, on their own 
responsibility, that the Returns would be 
injurious. It was interfering with the 
undisputed rights of the Executive Power. 
But the most singular circumstance was, 
that a military man, upon being told that 
they would be inconvenient to the public 
service, should ask “why?” That was 
the most extraordinary question he had 
ever heard from a military man. 

Mr. Sheil thought it hard, that while 
information of this nature had been granted 
in 1819 and 1832, it should be now with- 
held. 

Colonel Torrens thought the Motion 
ought not to be persevered in. The Re- 
turn would make all the world acquainted 
with those points which were open to 
attack. 

Mr. Hume begged to remind the gallant 
Colonel that his Motion did not press for 
Returns later than the Ist of January 
last. The apprehensions of the Secretary 
at War astonished him ; it seemed that this 
country was tg be attacked the very next 
day. But why had there been no allusion 
to this perilous condition in the King’s 
Speech? He (Mr. Hume) thought the 
country was in a state of peace, and that 
the King’s Speech might have contained a 
recommendation to reduce the military 
establishment. That was what the people 
looked for. Still, notwithstanding the 
warlike character of the House he did not 
think it could consent to maintaining a 
standing army of 90,000 men. It was 
perfectly useless to talk of repealing taxes, 
unless the establishments were reduced. 
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In his opinion the army might be reduced 
10,000 or 15,000 men, or at least a great 
part of that number. His object was 
merely to ascertain the total number of 
troops in England, in Ireland, and in 
Scotland. In Canada, there were 5,000 
men, not one of whom was necessary to 
that State. When he should hereafter 
propose reductions of the army, the univer- 
sal cry would be: “ Where will you credue 
them?” How could he tell, when he was 
now refused the details of their distribution? 
In the Ionian Islands, for instance, he did 
not know whether there were three, four, 
or five thousand men, nor whether the 
troops might not be entirely withdrawn 
from them. [a laugh from Mr. William 
Brougham.] Perhaps the hon. Gentle- 
man the member for Southwark who 
laughed, thought that the islands belonged 
to this country. In Southwark they didn’t 
know it. [Question] There would be 
questions in .plenty; but it was hard that 
he could not ask a reasonable question 
without being laughed at. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that no longer 
ago than last year there was laid before the 
House a detailed account of the distribution 
of the Army for each of the fifteen years, 
and down to the commencement of 1832; 
then, if all that were wanted, was the 
means of investigating the propriety of the 
Army Estimates, of keeping up the present 
force, there would be the requisite aid. But, 
why not give it down to the present time, 
it was said. That was the question cer- 
tainly ; and his colleagues had replied, and 
on their responsibility, that it would be 
inconvenient to the public service. He 
hoped that the House would not be led 
away by the hon. Member: he would have 
them reflect on the character of the Motion. 
Its tendency went to invest that House with 
the command of the Army. If he had no 
other objection to it, that with him would be 
sufficient. On one day the hon. Member 
held, that the House would be the best 
judge of rewards to meritorious officers ; 
on another, he considered, that the House 
was to judge the propriety of continuing 
small or large forces in particular stations, 
garrisons, or colonies. The fact was, that 
the object of hon. Gentlemen opposite was 
to vest the command of the Army and 
Navy in that House. This he resisted, as 
most dangerous and unconstitutional. 

The House divided: Ayes 23; Noes 
201—Majority 178. 

















385 Stamp Duties. 
List oy’ the Ayers. 


ENGLAND. O’Connell, Morgan 
Cobbett, W. O’Connell, J. 
Faithful, W. ’Connor, Fergus 
Fielden, J. O’Dwyer, A, C. 
Ingilby Sir W. Roche, D. 
Morton, Hon. H. Ronayne, D. 

SCOTLAND. Ruthven, E. 
Gillon, W. D. Ruthven, E. S. 

IRELAND. Sheil, R. L. 
Baldwin, H. Vigors, N. A. 
Daunt, W. J. 2 . 

TELLERS. 


Fitzsimon, C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, Maurice 


Davies, Colonel 
Ilume, J. 


Stamp Dutixs.] Lord Althorp moved, 
that the Order of the Day for receiving the 
Report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means be read. 

Mr. Cobbett thought, that was a proper 
time for him to offer some observations to 
the House. He had already mentioned, 
that there was a mass of taxes amounting 
to eight millions annually, of which the 
nobility, clergy, and great landowners, paid 
little or nothing, but which fell almost ex- 
clusively upon the tradesman, the farmer, 
the workman, and the industrious classes 
generally. He had proposed to bring for- 
ward a Resolution recommending the House 
to take this subject into their consideration. 
It had since occurred to him, that whilst the 
unfortunate question of Irish affairs was 
before the House, it would be better for 
him to defer bringing forward -his Mo- 
tion until that great question was finally 
settled. He mentioned this, lest the House 
should imagine that he meant to abandon 
his Motion. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that he wished the 
hon. member for Oldham had brought for- 
ward his Motion, or, at least, that he had 
not intimated his intention of abandoning 
it in such a manner as to propound an 
argument, and cause an inference. He 
disputed the argument, and he denied the 
inference. He would tell the hon. Gentle- 
man, that all he asked of the House and of 
him, was a clear stage and no favour. He 
would dispute every inch with the hon. 
Gentleman. He denied that there had 
been, on the part of the Parliament, any dis- 
position to oppress the people. It might 
suit the object of the hon. Gentleman to 
make such statements. But he would 
meet him—aye, he would mect him—he 
was not afraid to cope with him—yes, he 
would cope with him foot to foot, and 
shoulder to shoulder, and might God 
defend the right! The hon. Member 
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might profit by the privelege of Parlia- 
ment, to put any fallacies in print for the 
purpose of deluding the people; but such 
a system should be exposed—he would ex- 
pose it, by himself he would do so. The 
hon. member for Oldham had made one 
assertion, he would make another—he de- 
clared open hostility on the subject ; let the 
discussion come, and then the public would 
decide. 

Mr. O’Connellsaid, the right hon. Gentle- 
man who intimated so eager a desire for the 
discussion, appeared, from his state of pre- 
paration, to have an advantage over those 
on that side of the House. In sober sadness, 
however, did the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to deny, that the hon. member for 
Oldham had abstracted the schedules to the 
Stamp Act correctly? If he had done 
so, why, let him remember that vulgar 
arithmetic never fails. It was not denied 
by the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that he had abstracted them 
correctly. The only defence which the 
noble Lord set up was, that many other 
taxes were in the same situation. It was, 
however, of no consequence. He did not 
fear, although the right hon. Gentleman 
was so chivalrous as to dare the hon. mem. 
ber for Oldham to the combat. Common 
sense would triumph over Treasury dex- 
terity. There was one part of the Stamp Act 
which he would just allude to; the stamp 
upon an arbitration was 20s. If the matter 
in dispute was worth 50,000/. it was of no 
consequence—it was no more. But, owing 
to this, the poor man was prevented from 
deciding questions which were to him of 
importance, in a cheap way, because the 
stamp would frequently amount to as much 
or more than the value of the subject in 
dispute. 

Mr. Hume said, that, in order to prevent 
any further disputes at present, he hoped 
both combatants would at once agree to 
appoint an early day for deciding the 
question between them. But, he must 
say, that his right hon. friend would be 
a much more clever man than they had yet 
given him credit for on that side of the 
House, if he could refute the proposi- 
tion, that the taxes on stamps pressed un- 
equally, and that the principal burthen was 
thrown upon the poorer classes. They 
had often heard of the influence which 
property ought to possess in this and 
that case—of the deference which was due 
to property, but he thought it high time 
that the House should hear something 
about property bearing its fair share of 
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the burthens of the country. He did 
not doubt, that the hon. member’ for 
Oldham would not shrink from the fight, 
although he was challenged to such fear- 
ful contiguity as foot to foot and shoulder 
to shoulder. 

Mr. Fryer said, it was absurd to attempt 
to deny, that the landlords had, on all occa- 
sions, thrown the burthens of the State 
upon the people. The people had been 
oppressed by the landed oligarchy of the 
country. He said distinctly the landowner, 
for the farmers had a different interest, and 
were really as much injured by these laws 
as other people. The landlord used them, 
indeed, as a sponge to suck up other people’s 
property, which they afterwards squeezed 
out of the farmers. 

Mr. Philip Howard would only remark, 
in reference to what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Wolverhampton, that the 
price of corn was not higher than in 1772, 
and he did not think there was, on that 
score, any special ground of complaint 
against the agriculturist. Before the House 
went into a Committee of Supply, which 
was the proper time for the statement of such 
grievances as weighed most heavily on the 
people, he (Mr. Howard) would draw the 
attention of his Majesty’s Ministers to the 
hardship of the house and window tax, par- 
ticularly as it bore upon the lower class of 
assessments. The hon. Member further 
observed, that the public benefit from the 
repeal of a direct tax, could not possibly be 
defeated by combination. 

The Report was ordered to be received. 

On the Question that it be brought up, 

Mr. Cobbett rose to supply the omission 
which he had made. He had said, that 
the nobility, clergy, and landowners, had, 
for many years, thrown the burthen of 
8,000,000/. of taxes upon the industrious 
classes of the community, bearing a very 
small part of it themselves. He omitted 
to say, but he would now say it, and he 
was prepared to prove it, that they had 
done so, premeditatedly, designedly, and 
dishonestly. 

Mr. Ayshford Sanford hoped, that, when 
the hon. Member brought forward his Re- 
solution, he would not forget to mention to 
the other side all the taxes which were 
borne exclusively by the landed interest, 
and which they had imposed upon them- 
selves. 


Ways anp Mrans—Sucar Duttks]. 
The Report brought up, and Resolutions 
read. 
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On the first Resolution having been read 
a second time, 

Mr. Hume rose to move the reduction 
of the duties upon sugar. His Motion 
was, that the duty should be reduced from 
24s. to 15s. The duty had been increased 
as a war tax, but it had not since been re- 
duced. It would be highly beneficial to the 
West-India planters, as well as to the people 
of this country, to reduce the tax. Even an 
ad valorem duty would be more advan- 
tageous. He conceived, that the equaliza- 
tion of the duties on West-India and East 
India sugars would be most advantageous. 
He was convinced, that it would not injure 
the West-Indian planters, because Kast 
India sugar was not fit for refining, whilst 
it would enable the inhabitants of our 
East-Indian possessions to pay for the 
manufactures of this country in native 
produce. 

Mr. John Stewart would not go, at pre. 
sent, into the question of equalizing the 
East and West India duties; and although 
he, and all who were interested in the West 
Indies, must feel obliged to the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, yet they did not think 
the present a fitting time for refusing the 
annual duties; his Majesty’s Government 
being engaged in the consideration of the 
important subject of the West Indies, and 
all things showing the probability of an 
approaching settlement of that question. 

Mr. Herries said, he was glad to hear 
that some measure was likely to be 
brought forward for the settlement of 
colonial affairs ; but, he must say, he did 
not think it wise of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, at the same time, to bring forward 
this measure for the renewal of the sugar 
duties. He objected to the mode of bringing 
forward this proposition on constitutional 
grounds. It was an established principle, 
that the House should not grant any 
money, until it had first determined the 
purposes to which that money was to be 
applied ; or, in other words, that the Ways 
and Means were not to be proposed until the 
supply had been granted. In this instance 
the Government had deviated from the 
former practice, and without any sufficient 
reason having been assigned ; for the House 
was here called upon to vote four millions, 
without having had the supplies regularly 
submitted for its consideration. The House 
had a right to know to what purposes the 
public money was to be devoted, before it 
sanctioned the appropriation of that money. 
There was a wide distinction between those 
votes of money to pay off Exchequer Bills, 
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which were merely to supply the votes of 
the last year, and those votes which were 
votes of Ways and Means for the current 
year; and, although the former were justi- 
fiable, the latter were not. He must, there- 
fore, express his regret that the noble Lord 
opposite had not taken an opportunity of 
making, in the first instance, his general 
statement of expenditure, before moving 
any part of the Ways and Means, as had 
always been done on former occasions. 
Hearing, as he every day did, promises of 
a repeal of taxes, which he knew must be 
disappointed, he felt that the sooner the 
public were undeceived on that point the 
better. 

Lord Althorp would admit the general 
principle, that a reduction of duty tended 
to increase consumption, so as to prevent a 
loss of revenue, but could not, in the present 
state of the revenue, venture to adopt such 
an extensive reduction as that proposed by 
the hon. member for Middlesex. That re- 
duction would affect the revenue to the 
extent of 1,800,000/., an amount which 
could not be safely risked on the mere chance 
of increasing the consumption. He was 
less induced to make the reduction on 
recollecting that the revenue lost the whole 
amount of the reduction from 27s. to 24s. ; 
so that, to make a small reduction would 
only injure the revenue without essentially 
benefiting the consumer; and to make so 
large a one as from 24s. to 15s. would be 
the risking a very great diminution of the 
revenue on the chance of a counterbalancing 
increased consumption. Again, the hon. 
Member said, his object was the benefiting 
the West-India interest, by consuming all 
its produce in this country, and yet, in the 
same breath, he proposed the admission 
of East-India sugars at a reduced duty. 
Did it not follow, that the latter proposition 
would destroy the former, inasmuch as the 
competition must tend to drive West-India 
sugar out of the market to the extent of the 
consumption of East-India sugar? Those, 
however, though strong, were not his chief 
objections to the hon. Member’s Motion. 
He conceived, that the present was a most 
improper time for adopting such a pro- 
pusition ; in the first place, they were 
shortly, in the course of the present Session, 
to have to inquire into the general bearing 
of the East-India Company’s Charter, and 
also a question deeply involving the com- 
mercial interests of the West-India colonies; 
so that, on the face of it, it would be highly 
inexpedient to adopt any ex parle proposi- 
tion in reference to either interest. He 
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now came to the statements of the right 
hon. Gentleman, who had contended, that 
it was the general practice and habit of that 
House not to vote Ways and Means, until 
it had granted an equal amount of Supply. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made a 
distinction between the Supply for the pay= 
ment of outstanding Exchequer Bills, and 
the Supply for the expenses of the current 
year. But it appeared to him (Lord Al- 
thorp), that the objection of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the vote under consideration, 
if it were not entirely technical, partook 
largely of a technical character. For, it 
must be remembered, that the vote of sugar 
duties of last night was but the first step, 
and that the reception of that vote to night 
would be but a second step in the process of 
imposing those duties. Those duties could 
be actually imposed only by Bill, the whole 
course of which Bill might be discussed and 
disputed ; so that, practically, the House 
had just as much power over the duties as if 
they had not been voted in the Committee 
of Supply, and might stop the progress of 
the Bill if they were dissatisfied with the 
manner inwhich his Majesty’sGovernment 
proposed to apply the duties. In fact, then, 
before that Bill could be passed, supply to a 
greater extent than those duties would be 
voted. And as to his not having sooner 
brought forward the annual financial state. 
ment, he need only remind the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the quarter ending the 5th 
of April was one of great importance in 
framing a satisfactory balance-sheet. Last 
year, for example, that quarter made a 
difference of 600,000/., as compared with 
the same quarter of the year 1831. He 
only awaited the returns of the current 
quarter, confident that the financial state- 
ment for 1833 would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Hume said, that the Amendment on 
the Resolution should be introduced now, 
or else it could not be introduced at all, for 
what was agreed to in Committee could 
not afterwards be altered by the House. 

Amendment negatived, and Resolutions 
agreed to. 


POPPE DOL BOOP mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 8, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord Kine, from St. 
Mary-le-Strand, against the House and Window Taxes.— 
By the Duke of Ricumonp, from a Parish in Hadding- 
tonshire; from Horsham, and Hertsmonceaux; by the 
Earl of ALBEMARLE, from Stoney Stratford; and by the 
Earl of Rosesery, from Dalkeith,—for the Abolition of 
Slavery.—By the Duke of RicHMoND, from Horsham, for 
a Revision of the Criminal Law.—By the Earl of SHrEws- 
Bury, from numerous Parishes in Ireland, for Extending 
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the English Jury Bill to that Country ; for Vote by Ballot; 
against Tithes; for a Repeal of the Union; against Vestry 
Rates; for a Domestic Legislature to Ireland; and against 
Coercive Measures.—By Earl Grey, from Bantry, against 
Coercive Measures, and for an Inquiry into the State of 
Ireland.—By the Bishop of Lonpon, from two Metro- 
politan Parishes, for a Measure to Regulate the Hours for 
Employing Children in Factories.—By the Duke of R1cu- 
MOND, Earl BEAUCHAMP, Lord Bex ey, the Bishop of 
Worcester, the Marquess of CHOLMONDELEY, the 
Bishop of Lonpon, the Earl of RopEN, Lord LiLForp, 
the Earl of Harrnowey, Earl Grey, and the Bishop of 
DuruaM, from a great many Places in England and Scot- 
land,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


POLI ODODE LOD mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 8, 1833. 


Minutes.] Papers ordered. The Authority by virtue of 
which the Kirk Session of North Leith levy Tithes on 
Fish brought into that Port, and Amount of the Tithes. 
—0On the Motion of Mr. SHaw, the Arrears of Tithes due 
in the Dioceses of Ireland, from the 1st of May, 1829. 

Bill. Read a second time :—Grand Juries (Ireland). 

New Writs. For Oxford, in the room of Colonel Stonor, 
declared by an Election Committee not duly Elected.—For 
Marylebone, in the room of Mr. PortMAN, who accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, from Dumfermlin and 
Forfar ; Inhabitants of London and its Neighbourhood; 
from Hounslow and other Places; by Mr. Curteis, from 
Battle; by Mr. JouHn O'CONNELL, from Youghall; by Mr. 
W. Rocuk, from Limerick ; by Mr. HALL, from Newport, 
Monmouth; by Mr. THomMAs Attwoop, from Wednes- 
bury, Walsall, Stoke-upon-Trent ; from Inhabitants of 
Marylebone, from Clonmeen, and Gorey, in Ireland; from 
Atherstone, and Chaddesly Corbett ; by Mr. BucKINGHAM, 
from the Sheffield Political Union; by Mr. Frreus 
O’Connor, from Kilworth, and other Places in the 
County of Cork; by Mr. C, BuLLer, from Liskeard ; 
by Mr. Lator, from Maryborough, and other Places 
in Queen’s County; by Mr. BroTHeRTON, from the 
Political Union of Salford; by the SoxicirorR GENERAL, 
from Dudley; by Colonel BurieER, from Ballyragget, and 
five other Places in the County of Kilkenny; by Mr. 
SuLuivan, from the County and City of Kilkenny; 
and by Mr. Jon FreLDEN, from Oldham and Ardagh,— 
all against the Suppression of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. 
—By Sir WiLL1AM Foxes, from a Place in Norfolk; by 
the Sottciror GENERAL, from Inhabitants of Dudley,— 
in favour of the Bill—By Mr. BENetTT, from the Grand 
Jury of Wiltshire for the Amendment of the Beer Act. 


Peririons.] The Speaker begged to re- 
call to hon. Members what had passed 
yesterday, and he put it to them, whether 
those petitions only which related to the 
Trish Disturb ances Bill should be present- 
ed. If, when all those had been pre- 
sented, there was an opportunity, of course 
petitions upon other subjects could be 
presented; but, he confessed, that he was 
not very sanguine in supposing, that there 
would be such an opportunity. 

Mr. Curteis wished to know whether 
the names should be taken as they appear- 
ed in the books of the House ? 

The Speaker said, of course; it would 
be unfair to strike off the name of any 
Member who had other petitions to pre- 
sent. Gentlemen would have the kind- 
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ness, when they presented their petitions 
to say, whether they had others upon any 
other subject; if they had, their names 
would of course remain, but if they had 
not, their names would be struck off. 

Lord George Lennox said, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Curteis) had his name down 
three times, and some Members had theirs 
down four or five times. If, therefore, 
the hon. Member presented a petition to 
day, and had petitions upon other subjects, 
he would have his name still low on the 
list. No name should be down more than 
once. He had been every day in the 
House at each sitting, and yet he had 
been unable to present one of his petitions, 
which made his constituents imagine he 
was negligent of his duty. 

Mr. Hume said, that all names beyond 
their first entry should bestruck out. He 
had now about forty petitions lying in the 
Vote-office ready to present, exclusive of 
eight or ten upon the subject of the Irish 
Bill, and if Members chose to take three 
or four chances, he thought he would be 
justified in taking twenty chances. He 
had, in fact, refused to accept petitions, 
because they came so thick upon him, 
and he had sent them to the Members of 
the places from which they came, He 
should move, that all names down more 
than once be struck off. 

The Speaker hoped the House would 
permit him to say a few words. The ob- 
ject of the arrangement made yesterday 
was to save time, but the result of this 
discussion would be to lose time. It was 
impossible at the morning meeting, that 
the Motion of the hon. Member could be 
made; but in calling the attention of the 
House to the petitions relative to the bill, 
that was to be discussed to-night, every 
Gentleman must know, that when his 
name was called, except under the pres- 
sure of circumstances like the present, he 
could dispose of all his petitions. 


Disturbances 


Suppression oF DisturBANCES (IRE- 
LAND )—Petirions.|Mr. Hume presented 
a Petition from the Political Union of 
Dunfermling, and one from the inhabit- 
ants of Forfar, against the Irish Disturb- 
ance Bill. The petitioners stated, that 
they viewed with great jealousy the sub- 
stitution of military for civil law, and 
prayed that House so to modify the Bill 
as to afford protection to life and property 
in that country, without so far departing 
from the Constitution. 
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Mr. Baldwin presented a petition, sign- 


ed by 20,000 inhabitants of the county of 
Cork, against the Bill for Abolishing Trial 
by Jury, and establishing Martial-law in 
Ireland. Amongst the petitioners he had 
to enumerate the names of the first mer- 
chants in that county, Catholics and Pro- 
testants. It was signed by William Craw- 
ford and Francis Bernard Beamish, who 
were known to every mercantile man in 
the empire to be merchants of the first 
respectability, and they were Protestants. 
Others of the petitioners were men of 
great respectability; and he hoped, that 
in bringing forward this petition the House 
would perceive, that he did so under the 
sanction of names which ought to give it 
great weight. It did not come from peo- 
ple of the lower classes, but from men of 
great commercial and landed property, 
who had a deep interest in the peace of 
that country, men who would not oppose 
the Bill if they thought it was calculated to 
preserve peace and good order, or to main- 
tain the security of property in Ireland. 
It could not be denied, that such men 
were more deeply interested in up- 
holding the authority of the laws in 
that country than any Member of that 
House could be, who had no other 
than an official conexion with Ireland. 
They would not thus earnestly pray for 
the suspension of the ruinous and tyran- 
nical bill, if they agreed with the Govern- 
ment in thinking, that it would remedy 
the evils which had been put forth as an 
excuse for its enactment, In their peti- 
tion they respectfully denied the truth of 
the statements on which the introduction 
of the measure had been defended. Surely 
those gentlemen must be better acquaint- 
ed with the state of Ireland than the per- 
sons from whom the noble Lord opposite 
derived his information. The hon. Mem- 
ber, in presenting a petition from the 
parish of Hackett’s Town, in the county 
of Carlow, stated, that the petitioners 
alleged the county in which they resided 
to be in a state of perfect tranquillity, 
although a clergyman had recently burnt 
some produce seized for tithe. If the peo- 
ple would not be provoked to acts of out- 
rage by such occurrences as these, it could 
not be necessary, the hon. Member re- 
marked, to pass such a measure as that 
now before the House. The hon. Member 
in presenting petitions from the inhabit- 
ants of Tullagh and Loughlin-bridge, in 
thecounty of Carlow, said that thelast-men- 
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tioned petition stated, that such was the 
consternation produced by the announce- 
ment of the measure before the House, 
that a number of the most respectable in- 
habitants of the place were selling off their 
property, and preparing to emigrate to 
America. They declared thatthey werecom- 
pelled to take refuge from the tyranny of 
the British Government, in a country where 
mild and merciful laws existed. 

The petitions laid on the Table. 

Mr. Sinclair considered, that the hon. 
Member who had presented the petitions, 
and the other Gentlemen who were opposed 
to the measure, had entirely misrepresented 
the state of feeling as to the question in 
Ireland. They had stated, that the whole 
of the Irish population were opposed to 
this measure. Now he would take upon 
himself to say, that a numerous and in- 
fluential body were in its favour, by far 
more respectable than those who opposed 
it, and he had no hesitation in saying, that 
those hon. Members who supported the 
measure would receive the gratitude of 
their constituents for doing so. 

Mr. Blackney said, that in consequence 
of his name being so low upon the list, he 
had requested his hon. friend (Mr. Bald- 
win) to present some petitions for him. 
One of them contained the signatures of 
no lessthan 1,500 persons. The petitions 
had been in his possession for the last ten 
days, but in consequence of the regula- 
tions of the House, he had been totally 
unable to present them. He would not 
occupy the time of the House, but he 
trusted they would allow him to state, 
that he had seen the spot where the burn- 
ing of corn had taken place at Hackets- 
town, and he could say, that no outrage 
had taken place in that parish for the last 
twelve months. The same observation 
would hold good with respect to Forres 
and several other parishes. At another 
opportunity he would make some state- 
ments, in the hope of convincing the 
noble Lord opposite, that the county of 
Carlow was not in that disturbed state 
in which it was generally supposed to be. 

Mr. Wilks trusted, that hon. Members 
would not enter into discussions like the 
present, upon the presentation of petitions, 
otherwise the object of meeting at that 
hour would be completely lost sight of. 

Mr. Emerson Tennant trusted, that 
the House would allow him to make a 
few remarks. He thought it would be as 


Petitions. — 
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neous effusions of the petitioners. With 
respect to the present petitions, he did 
not consider them to be so. He held in 
his hand the copy of a letter, purporting 
to be written by Mr. O’Connell, and 
dated 14, Albemarle-street? Whetherthat 
was the residence of the hon, Member he 
did not know, but the writer expressed a 
hope that the people would resist the 
atrocious measures brought in by Earl 
Grey, for the coercion of Ireland. In 
another part he had requested that his 
name might be used to conjure the 
people to be peaceable, and to commit 
no outrage or violence. In his opinion 
the previous part of the letter was rather 
calculated to increase than allay violence. 
The letter went on to say— 

The Speaker said, he must inter- 
rupt the hon. Member in the course 
he was pursuing. It might, indeed, be 
very true, that what was stated in 
that letter had something to do with 
the subject before the House; but it did 
not relate immediately to the contents of 
the petition. The House was assembled 
for the purpose of receiving petitions. It 
had taken a most unusual step, and one 
that would not be authorised, but for the 
pressure of business before the House. 
Language and topics of the description 
referred to by the hon. Member, would, in 
common fairness, require to be replied to, 
and he put it to the House, whether, if the 
course pursued by the hon. Member was 
persisted in, the business of the House 
could be carried on with fairness to every 
Member. 

Lord Althorp feared, that if such a dis- 
cussion were pursued, the whole object of 
the House for the presentation of petitions 
on the subject of the Irish Disturbances’ 
Bill would be frustrated. What the hon. 
Member had stated might be very proper 
matter for discussion on the second read- 
ing of the Bill. In that discussion it 
would be determined what weight should 
be given to the petitions presented ; and 
he hoped that no such discussion would 
be persisted in, during the time for pre- 
senting petitions, that the intentions of 
the House might not be frustrated. 

Petitions ordered to be laid on the Table. 

Mr. Barron presented a petition against 
the Bill from the parish of Trinity with- 
out, in Dublin. The hon. Member then 
presented one of a similar nature from the 
inhabitants of the city of Waterford, 
agreed to ata public meeting. The meet- 
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ing was convened before the letter alluded 
to by the hon. member for Belfast was 
known to the inhabitants of Waterford. 
He (Mr. Barron) would tell the hon. 
Member, that the inhabitants of Water- 
ford had sufficient sense and discrimina- 
tion to enable them to determine when to 
petition, without the dictation of any man. 
He would net have said anything which 
might tend to provoke a discussion, if it 
had not been for the ill-timed remarks of 
the hon. Member. The inhabitants of 
the city of Waterford, in praying that the 
Bill might not be passed into a law, said, 
that the petitioners were of opinion it 
would only increase the feeling of animo- 
sity between the two countries. It had 
already excited considerable animosity be- 
tween opposite parties in Ireland, and was 
calculated to lead toa separation between 
Ireland and England. 

Mr. O’Connell said, he was convinced 
of the necessity of presenting petitions 
without any unnecessary discussion, but 
he wished merely to say a word, as he 
understood, that in his absence his name 
had been referred to. He could assure the 
House, that the people of Ireland felt 
deeply upon this subject, and his advice 
had been to petition against it; that was 
the constitutional means of expressing 
the people’s opinion, and he was convin- 
ced the advice he had given was the best. 
He cared little for the imputations which 
might be made against him for giving that 
advice. 

Mr. Emerson Tennant who had allud- 
ed to the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin observed, that he did not wish to 
throw out any imputations against that 
hon. and learned Gentleman, but he 
merely wished to show, that those peti- 
tions were not the spontaneous effusions 
of the persons from whom they came. 

Mr. Barron then presented a petition 
from the parish of Glandine, in the county 
of Waterford, also against the measure ; 
and assured the House, that it was the 
voluntary petition of the persons who 
signed it. They stated, that that part 
of the country was in a state of perfect 
quiet, and that there had not been in their 
neighbourhood a single outrage within 
the last twelve months. He also pre- 
sented a petition from the parish of St. 
Patrick, in the city of Waterford, against 
the Bill. The hon. Member begged to 
be allowed to read a paragraph from a 
letter which he had received from the 
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agent of the Bank of Ireland, in Water- 
ford. The writer said :—* 1 have now to 
defend myself against a run for gold, 
which commenced two or three days ago, 
and self-preservation, as you know, is the 
first lawof nature.” That letter was from 
a most respectable gentleman (Mr. Thomas 
Scott), who was agent of the Bank of 
Ireland, at Waterford, so that it appeared, 


-that the Acts of the Government were 


now producing the very effects which he 
(Mr. Barron) had anticipated. His next 
petition was one of rather more import- 
ance. It was from the parish of Ferry 
Bank, in the county of Kilkenny—a part 
of the country which had been stated to 
be in such a terrible state of disturbance. 
The petitioners stated, that that part of 
the country was now perfectly tranquil, 
and had been so for some time. They 
stated, also, that an attempt had been 
made by some wickedly-disposed persons 
to introduce the system of Whitefeet, but 
that the parish priest and his coadjutors 
had suppressed it in a few days. That 
was the more remarkable, for there was 
not in that neighbourhood a single resi- 
dent Magistrate, nor any police force. He 
(Mr. Barron) resided on the border of 
that county, but there was not a Magis- 
trate; nor, as he understood, a police 
force from Waterford to New Ross, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. That part of the 
country, therefore, was kept at peace by 
the exertions of the Roman Catholic 
priests, was, he thought, quite evident. 
Mr. Thomas Attwood presented a Peti- 
tion most numerously and respectably 
signed, from the Inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, praying the House not to pass 
the Irish Coercive Bill. The petitioners 
assured the House, that if the Bill received 
their sanction, they would not support, 
either directly or indirectly, the civil war 
that was contemplated by his Majesty’s 
Ministers against Ireland. It was impos- 
sible, said the petitioners, that the people 
of England, in their present distress and 
destitution, could contribute in any way 
towards defraying the expenses of carrying 
on such a war. They had long looked 
upon the question of the Repeal of the 
Legislative Union of the two countries 
with feelings of the greatest anxiety, and 
in deprecating the proposed measures of 
coercion towards Ireland, they expressed a 
hope that Ministers would retrace their 
steps, and legislate for that country with 
@ strict attention to the wants and wishes 
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of the people; but that if England were 
to be taxed for the purpose of enabling 
the Government to oppress the Irish people 
they (the petitioners) would do all in their 
power to assist their Irish brethren in 
their struggles to preserve the little rem- 
nant of liberty which had been left them. 
He had also a petition from the parish of 
Wednesbury, in the county of Stafford, to 
the same effect. The Petitioners were of 
opinion, that if that measure of coercion 
should be passed into a law, it would en- 
danger the liberties of the whole of the 
people of the United Kingdom. They 
prayed the House, instead of abolishing 
the Constitution in Ireland, to inquire into 
the causes of the distress which so long 
afflicted that misgoverned and oppressed 
country. After presenting several other 
petitions with the same prayer the hon. 
Member said, he would not trouble the 
House with any observations on the pur- 
port and tendency of these petitions: but 
he would conjure it to pause for a moment 
while they were still on the verge of that 
destructive gulph, whose depth no human 
eye could fathom, and whose fearful con- 
tents no human heart could guess. He 
implored it to pause before it plunged Ire- 
land into an ocean of anarchy, and upon 
his conscience he believed, England into 
one far worse. He supported the prayer 
of these petitions, he had only to add, with 
pain, but at the same time with fortitude 
and determination, opposed as they were 
to those Ministers who had given the 
country Reform; but he did so, because 
he believed he might by that, save that 
country from ruin far greater, far more 
extensive, than Reform could ever restore. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Mr. Fergus O’Connor presented a Peti- 
tion, very numerously signed from the 
inhabitants and landowners of Mitchel- 
town, and another place in the county of 
Cork. The petitioners stated, that they 
heard, with feelings of bitter distress, that 
Martial-law was to be the first boon offered 
by a Reformed House of Parliament toa 
people who had been chiefly instrumental 
in passing the Reform Bill. They were 
surprised at the credulity of the Irish 
Government, and of the British Ministry, 
in believing the statements which had been 
foisted upon them. They stated that those 
statements had chiefly, if not entirely pro- 
ceeded from the Conservative societies, 
which had already done their utmost to 
prove that the late Reform measures of the 
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present Ministry were purely revolution- 
ary; and that it was their aim now. to 
bring his Majesty’s Ministers into disre- 
pute. The petitioners further stated that 
the county (Cork) was in an extremely 
tranquil state, of which, as the principal 
. inhabitants of the West Riding of that 
county they were competent to judge and 
speak. The petition also stated, that at 
a recent assizes in the county Cork, the 
perfect tranquillity of that district had 
been alluded to by the Earl of Bantry, in 
the presence of many Magistrates and 
other persons of influence; and that, in 
the same month (January last), at a very 
large meeting of Magistrates, Catholic 
priests, and others, conversant with the real 
State of the country, held at Skibbereen 
the same statements as to the peaceful 
state of the county of Cork were made and 
confirmed, This, then, was the opinion 
of the well-informed inhabitants of the 
baronies of Talmore, Orrery, and Kellock, 
Protestants as wellas Catholics. Another 
petition to which he had to call the atten- 
tion of the House was from Duskane, in 
the same county, and which struck at the 
root of the evil—namely, the arch-agitator 
himself. The petitioners, in common with 
himself, and with the great majority of the 
inhabitants of Ireland, considered that the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland was unfit 
for the situation which he held—that his 
political measures were ruinous and de- 
structive. It mattered little whether they 
proceeded from ignorance of the real state 
of Ireland or from political causes. It 
was evident to them and to him, that the 
right hon. Secretary cherished no sympathy 
for the grievances of that country; but, on 
the contrary, by his haughtiness and inso- 
lence showed no disposition to relieve it. 
He joined most emphatically in the prayer 
of the petitioners, that the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland might be immediately 
removed from the administration of affairs 
in Ireland. He had now presented several 
petitions on the subject of the coercive 
measure now passing through the House. 
He had presented them all from the county 
of Cork. This was a circumstance which 
was very important, especially after the 
statement which had been made in another 
place, that the state of that county (Cork) 
was such as to demand the immediate 
passing of this Bill into a law. If, there- 
fore, no disturbance existed in that county 
—and he could bear testimony to the fact 
that there was none, concurrently with 
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the statements contained in these petitions, 
and, as he could also prove from various 
letters he had received from Magistrates 
in different parts of the county—if, he 
repeated, Government had failed in proving 
that disturbances existed in the county of 
Cork, it was the imperative duty of that 
House to look minutely, and with much 
jealousy, into the evidence which his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had produced before them. 
He did assert, without fear of contradiction 
that that county was never in a more tran- 
quil state than at present; and with regard 
to an observation made by an hon. Mem- 
ber this morning, he must say, if his con- 
stituents had not by their petitions repu- 
diated the imputation which had been 
thrown upon them by stating the exact 
situation of the county, he should have 
immediately delivered up the trust they 
had confided to him, and would have 
ceased to be their Representative in that 
House. He would not enter further into 
this question, as he should have other 
opportunities of giving his opinions on the 
Bill. He would, however, strenuously 
oppose it in every stage of its progress. 
He would merely state, in the middle of 
the day, when not inflamed, that his 
opinion of the Bill was, that it should be 
given over into the hands of the common 
hangman. It established to his mind 
most completely the melancholy truth of 
an observation of Lord Chancellor Bur- 
leigh, that the people could never be 
ruined but by Parliaments. The present 
measure was an instance of it; and he had 
no hesitation in saying, that the Ministers 
who had advised his Majesty to propose 
this measure and had brought it into that 
House for adoption, deserved impeach- 
ment at the Bar of the House, and if 
found guilty under that impeachment, 
deserved to suffer the extreme penalties 
of the law. 

Mr. Buckingham in presenting a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of Sheffield, in 
the county of York, being members of the 
Political Union in that town, said, the 
petitioners expressed their knowledge that 
Ireland had long been afflicted by misrule 
and numerous grievances, and they, there- 
fore, were glad to learn that measures of 
relief were contemplated by his Majesty’s 
Government; but they also stated, that 
they witnessed with much pain and indig- 
nation, the introduction of a Bill for the 
adoption of severe measures towards Ire- 
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sity could justify—a necessity which they 
could not see at present existed. The 
petitioners prayed that the remedial mea- 
sures might speedily be passed into law, 
and that the coercive measure might be 
postponed three months, in order that its 
necessity might be satisfactorily establish- 
ed before it was finally adopted by the 
House. He concurred heartily in the 
views and desires of the petitioners. He 
approved highly of the remedial measures 
proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers, de- 
precated the speedy progress of the coer- 
cive measures, and hoped the latter would 
be postponed until the effect of the former 
being passed into a law had been ascer- 
tained. 

Mr. Parker craved the indulgence of 
the House, while he stated shortly the 
reason which induced him not to support 
the prayer of this petition. He consider- 
ed that the circumstances of imperious 
necessity which the petitioners said would 
justify the measure, had already arisen. 
In his judgment, if a bill similar to this 
had not been brought in by Ministers, very 
soon one still more severe in its provisions 
would have become necessary. Govern- 
ment would have deserved the indignation 
of the country if they had not stepped in 
and met the necessity of the case by en- 
deavouring to protect the peaceable sub- 
jects ofthe King, from thatanarchy, depriva- 
tion, and outrage, which he was sorry to 
see pervaded the Sister Kingdom. ‘This 
was the sole reason why he could not sup- 
port the prayer of the petition. He had a 
perfect right to say,‘that he did not concur 
with it, and he protested against the im- 
putations thrown out by Members on the 
opposition side of the House, as if they 
were the sole guardians of the Constitu- 
tion, and monopolized all regard to the 
liberties, and peace, and happiness of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. O'Connell denied, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had a 
sincere desire to protect the Constitution. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed on all occa- 
sions to be ready to adopt assertion for 
proof, and he now set himself up in favour 
of Courts-martial. That was a part of 
the Bill, however, but as the hon. Gentle- 
man repudiated it, it was to be hoped 
that he would give him (Mr. O’Connell) 
his support. When assertions were to be 
made evidence, it was too much for those 
to reproach the Irish Members, who were 
actually taking away protection from inno- 
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cence under the pretence of punishing the 
guilty. 

Lord Althorp did not wish to interfere 
in the discussion of petitions, but he could 
not sit still and hear an attack made on a 
Gentleman who had as full a right to state 
his reasons for supporting a measure as 
those who had opposed it. 

Mr. Richards, in supporting the prayer 
of the petition, begged to set himself right 
as to what he had stated on a former 
night, which had been denied by the hon. 
member for Roscommon, on the authority 
of a private letter. He (Mr. Richards) 
had since found out the clergyman to 
whom he then alluded, and he had seen both 
him and his wife. What he then stated 
had been grossly misrepresented. That 
clergyman was now — ready to 
prove his statement at the Bar of the 
House. He had no objection to give the 
name, as he had the authority of the cler- 
gyman himself to do so; but if he named 
him, he must make a few observations to 
protect the credit of his own statement. 
There were but three discrepancies between 
his statement, and that of the clergyman. 
One was, that the clergyman did not make 
use of the phrase ‘town park,” which 
in Ireland denoted pasture land near a 
town, as he (Mr. Richards) had stated, 
but that was not material. Another was, 
that he had stated the clergyman to have 
a living of 400/. a-year, whereas the fact 
was, that the living was of that value, but 
he only got 60/. a-year. The third was, 
that the clergyman had not established a 
dispensary in the town as he (Mr. Richards) 
had stated, but had established one in his 
own house. The clergyman was, however, 
willing to prove, that he was shot at while 
going into his own house, and that he was af- 
terwards shot at again while walking with 
another clergyman, and was badly wounded. 
He could prove, also, that his grounds had 
been torn up ; that he had a small fortune, 
part of which he dispensed to the poor; 
and that he was obliged to leave Ireland 
in consequence of the system which pre- 
vailed. Having stated this much, he 
would now say that it was the reverend 
Mr. Craig. 

Major Beauclerk said, that while he 
felt bound to oppose the measure in every 
stage, he would give the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite full credit for their honesty of 
motives. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr, Lalor, in presenting a petition from 
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Ballynachin, in Queen’s County said, he 
had also a great many petitions from town- 
lands throughout the country to the same 
effect. The reason of those small peti- 
tions having been sent to him—and he be- 
lieved the House would be inundated, 
very soon, with similar petitions from 
other parts—was, that the people had an 
impression that there was a feeling already 
that large meetings should not take place 
for the purpose of petitioning Parliament. 
He had no doubt that one half of the hor- 
_ rible outrages which had been detailed to 
the House had never taken place. Of his 
own knowledge, he knew that many facts 
which had been deposed to before the 
Committee last year respecting the state 
f Ireland had never taken place. 

Mr. James Grattan, from being con- 
nected with this part of the county, felt 
it to be his duty to state that few or no 
outrages were known in Queen’s County, 
and to the honour of the gentry of that 
county, they had always been ready to 
discharge their duty when called upon. 
For his own part, he was a landed pro- 
prietor of the county, and he should be 
always ready to discharge his duty in 
support of the established laws; and as 
the best mode of his discharging his duty 
on the present occasion, he would repeat 
to-night the vote he gave a few nights 
ago against the measure now proposed as 
the only way he could conscientiously act 
in support of the laws of his country. 

The Solicitor General said, that, as the 
Representative of Dudley, he had been 
intrusted with two petitions relating to 
this Bill—one of them against it, and the 
other in its favour. The former was 
adopted ata public meeting numerously 
attended, and was most numerously sign- 
ed. He was bound to say, also, that he 
could vouch for the respectability of the 
persons signing it. The petitioners 
thought that the evils of Ireland arose 
from misgovernment, and that the cure 
for them was conciliation. They were 
opposed to the Bill at present before the 
ouse on account of its unconstitutional 
nature, and thought that no such Bill 
ought to pass, except in acase of the great- 
est necessity. He (the Solicitor General) 
most heartily concurred in the general 
principles relied upon by the petitioners ; 
but he should be unworthy to represent 
them, if he did not say, that he considered 
the extraordinary emergency to which 
they referred had now arrived, and 
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that it was absolutely necessary to pass 
an unconstitutional measure. The other 
petition was from the Magistrates, bankers, 
clergy, and other rate-payers of Dudley, 
who stated that they saw with deep 
sorrow it was necessary, on account of the 
state to which Ireland was reduced, to 
adopt strong legislative measures to 
subdue the lawless spirit and dangerous 
associations now existing in that country. 
They prayed the House, therefore, whilst 
they took measures to remove the real 
grievances of Ireland, they would also 
take measures to put down the open 
violations of the law which now dis- 
graced that country, and to restore a 
secure protection of life and property. 

Mr. O’ Connell wished to know howmany 
clergymen had signed that petition, for 
the last that was presented in favour of 
the Bill, out of seventy-five signatures, 
had those of five clergymen? The clergy 
of England appeared to have a kind of 
esprit du corps or fellow-feeling with the 
clergy of Ireland, which it was desirable 
to note, 

The Solicitor General said, he did not 
know how many clergymen had signed 
the petition; he had merely recognised 
the signature of Dr. Booker. 

Mr. Sullivan, on presenting a Petition 
from the Members of the Trades’ Political 
Union of Kilkenny, said, that so far from 
the ends of justice being impeded by the 
intimidation of Juries, Mr. Justice Torrens 
had congratulated the Jury on their per- 
severance and determination in convicting 
persons who had been guilty of committing 
outrages, and since that period, he was 
happy to say no disturbances had taken 
place in that part of the country. Upon 
his own authority he could state, that as 
far as Kilkenny was concerned, there was 
no necessity whatever for coercive mea- 
sures. He should take another opportu- 
nity of vindicating the county and city of 
Kilkenny from the aspersions which had 
been thrown upon it. In making the 
statement he had done, he did not mean 
to include those disturbers of the public 
peace who committed outrages that every 
body must deprecate and deplore, and to 
whom the strong arm of the law ought to 
be applied. If the arm of the law was not 
sufficiently strong to reach them, he would 
willingly lend his aid to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to make such enactments as the 
urgency of the case required. 

Lord Arthur Lennox felt called on to 
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say, that, so far from the county of Kil- 
kenny being in a tranquil state, a brother- 
in-law of his (a clergyman) was unable 
to leave home for the purpose of at- 
tending even a place of worship, without 
leaving a number of armed men in his 
house to protect it. : 

Mr. Henry Grattan could state, for the 
satisfaction of the noble Lord, that no oc- 
casion now existed in the county of Kil- 
kenny for the reverend Gentleman to em- 
ploy any force for the protection of his 
property from outrage. 

Mr. Barron said, this representation 
was very different from the statement 
made by an hon. Member, who had but 
very lately arrived from Ireland. In the 
course of the debate on the first reading 
of the Bill, it had been said by a noble 
Lord, and by another hon. Member, that 
it was unsafe for Gentlemen to participate 
in the sports of the field. Now, he was 
informed, and firmly believed, that at the 
very moment he was addressing the 
House, any Gentleman might join in 
sporting in the county of Kilkenny; and 
he positively denied, that it was the cus- 
tom of those Gentlemen to go out armed 
with pistols. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer regretted, that only one 
unpaid Magistrate in that county had been 
found to exercise fully the duties of his 
office; and that other Magistrates had 
not followed his example, in going about 
among the farmers and peasantry, and 
endeavouring to allay discontent by ad- 
vice and assistance. He was convinced, 
that if a proper feeling was cultivated 
between the Magistracy and the people, 
outrages would at least be lessened, and 
might be expected entirely to cease. 
The prayer of the petition he most heartily 
concurred in, and gave it his best sup- 
port. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that in no instance 
was any gentleman implicated in the 
outrages. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Suppression of 


Suppression oF DisturBances (IRE- 
LAND).] Lord Althorp moved the Order 
of the Day, for the second reading of the 
— of Disturbances (Ireland) 

ill. 

Mr. Hume wished to take the first op- 
portunity of stating his opinion on this 
Bill. He assured the House that he had 
never risen to speak with more regret, or 
with greater pain. He felt the greatest 
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regret that he should have to oppose his 
Majesty’s Ministers, with whom he had so 
long been acting, and pain that he should 
find them in a situation in which they ap- 
peared to have forgotten all the principles 
which they had advocated for the last 
twenty-five years, and were engaged in in- 
troducing a measure that their opponents 
never would have dared to introduce. In 
his opinion, no measure that had ever been 
brought forward in that House was so 
great a breach of the Constitution of this 
country; for, with one universal sweep, it 
deprived a great portion of the people of 
the country of their Constitutional rights. 
He greatly feared that the consequences 
of this measure would be as injurious to 
those who brought it forward, as detri- 
mental to the best interests of the country. 
He thought the House had hitherto taken 
but a limited view of the importance of 
the subject. He was willing to give his 
Majesty every proper and necessary power 
to put down disturbances in Ireland, but, 
before such powers were confided, a case 
ought to be made out to show that the 
law was not sufficient, and that extraor- 
dinary measures were necessary. If it had 
been contended, that there were no griev- 
ances in Ireland, that the people were 
riotous without cause, it would be easy to 
make up one’s mind what course to pur- 
sue ; but when he saw that no means were 
taken to redress abuses, but that, on the 
contrary, the pledge which had been given 
last Session, that the coercive measures 
which were then introduced—measures 


dispensing with the ordinary powers of the 


law, for the purpose of enforcing tithes— 
when he saw that this pledge had not 
been redeemed, he would not consent to 
intrust further powers to the same hands, 
The noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had, on that occasion, ad- 
mitted that nothing could justify a depar- 
ture from Constitutional proceedings, ex- 
cept the great and substantial redress with 
which the measure was to be accompanied. 
At the time of the introduction of that 
measure, Ireland was in a state of perfect 
tranquillity. He had authority for saying 
so, and for stating that the fact was not 
unknown to his Majesty’s Government, 
for a right hon. Baronet who had been 
a Member of that House, informed 
him that he had written to some Mem- 
bers of his Majesty's Government, 
stating that he had not known Ireland so 
quiet for years. He had also the states 
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ments of Major Brown, who, in August 
last, said, that Kilkenny was perfectly 
quiet ; and that he was convinced a single 
policeman could execute a warrant with- 
out molestation; that he knew of no 
quarrels between the police and the peo- 
ple; and that he would rather see one 
man do any common daty, than four or 
five. That public officer stated, that Kil- 
kenny had not been so quiet for three 
years. But, for the sake of argument, he 
would admit the disturbances, and he 
would then ask who caused them? Why, 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
forIreland. He had been told last year, that 
his Tithe Bill would produce excitement. 
He had been warned against the evils 
which it would produce; yet he went on, 
heedless of the warning. The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin was not the 
agitator—the right hon. Secretary was the 
agitator. For his part, he had anticipated 
a different line of conduct from the present 
Ministry. He anticipated an end of 
abuses; but, instead of that, the Irish 
people were to have Martial-law, military 
domination, and be put without the pale of 
the Constitution. He trusted that Earl 
Grey would have followed a different 
course, and that a Bill would not have 
been brought in, under the auspices of 
the noble Lord opposite, to spread desola- 
tion over Ireland, and sweep off the un- 
happy people who were writhing under 
their wrongs. The evidence of persons 
even friendly to Government—of men 
who supported Government, was against 
the present tithe system. When Sir 
Hussey Vivian was asked his opinion of 
the organization of the peasantry, his 
reply was, that it was general among the 
people, and that the object was to resist 
the payment of tithes. The Secretary for 
Ireland had promised the extinction of 
tithes, but the promise had not been per- 
formed, and “ hope delayed maketh the 
heart sick.” The outrages at Kilkenny 
were the consequence of the Tithe Bill, 
the handy-work of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Therefore he claimed that the 
House should pause, and, before it took 
any other step, address the Crown for the 
removal of the Secretary of Ireland as an 
evil councillor, who had converted Ireland 
from the abode of peace into a scene of 
confusion and outrage. Instead of the 
promised extinction of tithes, or as the 
right hon. Gentleman had explained it, 
the removal of that most odious system, 
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what had been the course pursued by Go- 
vernment? Thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands of seizures for tithes had been made; 
the property of whole parishes had been 
swept away, while the agents of this work of 
tyranny were aided by battalions of in- 
fantry, and supported by parks of artillery. 
Was this to be borne? When suffering 
exceeded certain bounds, patience was no 
longer a virtue—it then became a virtue 
to resist. When remonstrance was vain— 
when the iron pierced the soul, it was the 
duty of every man to oppose such acts of 
oppression. Cows, pigs, and poultry, had 
been remorselessly seized, and in one in- 
stance a stack of hay, which had been 
sold to pay a tithe of a few shillings, was 
maliciously fired and consumed. All this 
was done to preserve tithes, and to main- 
tain a sinecure Church; that was the evil, 
and that evil explained the whole present 
condition of Ireland. Deeply did he re- 
gret that the noble Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whose opinions were so averse to 
any encroachments upon the rights of the 
subject, should allow himself to be dragged 
at the chariot-wheels of his colleagues, 
and made a party to these disgraceful 
transactions, He trusted that the noble 
Lord’s character would again emerge from 
the cloud by which it was obscured, and 
that he would again become the advocate 
of freedom, and the friend of the oppressed. 
Let the House remember, that the system 
of spoliation began with seizing the pro- 
perty of a Catholic clergyman, as if pur- 

posely to outrage the feelings of the inhabit- 

ants of the same faith. The extraordinary 
powers already granted by Parliament had 

been conceded to such men as Lords Grey, 

Althorp, and Brougham—not to the Se- 

cretary for Ireland, who never would have 

been intrusted with them—but the people 

were grievously disappointed at finding 

that, in office, they had deserted the prin- 

ciples they had so long supported in Op- 

position. The fact was, that to quell dis. 

turbance in Ireland, it was only necessary to 

remove the cause of it, and that cause was 

the enormous Church Establishment. He 

did not consider this merely an Irish 

question; it was an English question, and 

of the deepest interest to England, since 

the state of Ireland must always, to her, 
be a matter of the highest importance. 
What did the Duke of Wellington say in 
his memorable speech on conceding the 
Roman Catholic claims? Why, “ that he 
would rather concede any right, than risk 
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one day’s civil war.” Here he was speak- 
ing as a statesman, although war had been 
his plaything; and surely it would have 
been no disparagement of the present Mi- 
nistry, if they had taken this one lesson, 
if no other, from the noble Duke. The 
origin of existing evils in Ireland, wasthe 
disappointment of the hopes of the people 
who had been taught to expect relief; 
and was it just, proper, or natural, 
longer to .place confidence in a man who 
had so deceived them? Nothing had yet 
been adduced to show that the existing 
laws, if duly administered, were insuffi- 
cient; and the information brought for- 
ward was not only defective but partial. 
Last year, Ministers brought in a Bill, 
which he (Mr. Hume) highly approved, 
for establishing Lord-lieutenants in the 
counties of Ireland. He had supported 
it because he thought it would tend 
to abolish the faction of a Viceroy 
in the Castle of Dublin, and_ be- 
cause he hoped, that through Lords- 
lieutenant, correct information might be 
obtained regarding the state of the coun- 
try. What had most been wanted from 
Ireland was truth; hitherto intelligence 
from thence had been usually less correct 
than from a distant colony, and she had 
been constantly kept under military domi- 
nation, generally for the purpose of main- 
taining the Protestant ascendancy. Now, 
he would ask, had any one of the new 
Lord-lieutenants supplied Ministers with 
a tittle of information to show that the 
existing law was insufficient? Had any 
public body met, or had any individual 
made a representation on the subject ? 
Had any mortal breathing, saving the 
hired police, or perhaps a few clergymen, 
who were undoubtedly, in a pitiable state 
of suffering, supplied a single fact as the 
foundation for this Bill? All the Lord- 
lieutenants ought to be, but were not 
resident; and he called upon one he saw 
in his place, to state, whether he had 
thought it necessary to call the attention 
of Ministers specially to the condition of 
his county? Had the people, by resolu- 
tions at meetings, claimed the protection 
this measure was intended to afford ¢ Not 
one; and all that was known was, that 
some few mstances of disturbance had 
occurred in Ireland, for the suppression of 
which the ordinary law might be sufficient, 
if it were tried. Then, in the name of 
God, he asked, upon what did Ministers 
rely? What had induced those who had 
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so long stood up as the champions of civil 
liberty, and the enemies of military des- 
potism, at once to change their opinions, 
and to adopt this sweeping and atrocious 
measure? What had been brought for- 
ward in the shape of evidence? Nothing 
more than half a dozen, or perhaps a 
dozen letters from paid police officers, 
whose salaries depended upon the continu- 
ance of a state of disturbance in Ireland. 
He had always advocated equality of law 
—he had always voted for it; an invasion 
of part of the civil rights of the nation was 
an invasion of the whole; and he appealed 
to the House, whether it would consent to 
risk the civil institutions of twenty-two 
millions of people, by thus unnecessarily 
destroying the liberties of eight millions ? 
He had hoped that the Union with Ireland 
would have led to equality of laws, equality 
of protection, and equality of happiness ; 
but if this Bill passed, the Irish must bid 
adieu to any such expectation, and to the 
hope that 553 Members of the United 
Parliament would sympathise with the 
sufferings of the natives of Ireland. No 
stronger argument could be afforded in 
favour of the Repeal of the Union than 
this Bill would supply. The Union be- 
tween England and Scotland, by connect- 
ing a rich with a poor country, had been 
productive of incalculable benefits to the 
latter, and the same advantages might be 
anticipated in the case of Ireland, and for 
the same reason, unless the dissolution of 
that Union were hastened by the miscon- 
duct of Government. It would be an act 
of the grossest miseonduct to injure a 
whole nation for the sake of upholding one 
signal abuse—the Church Establishment. 
He put it to every Scotchman who heard 
him, what would he have done had 
England persevered in forcing upon Scot- 
land, against her wishes, a Church Estab- 
lishment? Would he not even now as 
his countrymen had done before him, 
resist such an attempt; ay, and resist it 
to the death, and drive the presumptuous 
invaders from the borders? Why were 
not the Irish to do the same? They were 
equally generous, equally zealous, equally 
courageous, and he trusted would be 
ultimately equally victorious. The swarms 
of paupers from Ireland with which this 
country was annually overrun were attri- 
butable to the same cause—the vain en- 
deavour to support that at which common 
sense revolted. Let any English or Scotch 
Gentleman suppose himself for a moment ° 
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in the situation of an Irishman, and let 
him think what seven millions must at this 
moment feel. Would then the English 
and Scotch Members consent to become 

rties to this Bill, which rivetted for ever 
the shackles of Ireland, and fixed upon the 
Roman Catholics the fetters they had 
themselves indignantly and successfully 
spurned? The Irish were not less brave, 
less industrious, less deserving, nor, since 
the term had been recently often employed, 
he would add, less loyal. When he looked 
for the evidence on which the measure 
was rested, he found none; and the title 
of it ought, in fact, to be, “ A Bill to put 
down Daniel O’Connell, and to keep up 
the Military and Church Establishment of 
Jreland.” In a few weeks the Members of 
that House, whose constituents were crying 
aloud for the reduction of taxation, would 
be told that it was impossible to reduce a 
single man of the 90,000 who constituted 
the army, on account of the passing of 
this Bill, That would be its utility. It 
was to put an end to the demand for 
reduction. In 1793, when the people of 
England called loudly for Reform and 
reduced taxation, what plan did the wily 
Minister of that day pursue? He changed 
his previous policy—he engaged the coun- 
try in a foreign war—he took off the 
attention of the people from Reform and 
taxation (then only amounting to about 
16,000,000/. a-year), and embarked in 
an expenditure, the load of which we were 
still, after the lapse of five-and-thirty 
years, compelled to sustain. The measure 
then before the House was brought forward 
like the crusades of 1793, to turn the 
attention of the people from their own 
concerns. He contended, therefore, that 
the House ought not to be induced upon 
any statement to pass it. The cases 
brought forward to justify it were exagge- 
rated. Much sympathy had been claimed 
upon account of that of the reverend Mr. 
Houston. Why, what were the facts? Mr. 
Houston had seized goods for tithes, and 
had wrongfully seized them ; and he had 
rendered himself generally unpopular. He 
did not mean to justify the act perpetrated, 
but there was nothing in it to justify or 
call for this Bill. So with the other cases. 
They gave no proof of general disturbances, 
but merely of local disturbances. Never- 
theless, let Lord Anglesey resign, and let 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) 
give up his place, avd he (Mr. Hume) 


would support a strong measure. What | 
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he meant was, that the noble Marquess 
and the Secretary having so completely 
lost the confidence of the country, they 
ought to be removed. He said the right 
hon. Secretary had completely lost the 
confidence of the people of Ireland—of 
all those whose confidence was worth 
having. He did not say the confidence of 
that House, but, if hon. Members supposed 
that the confidence ofthat House implied the 
confidence of the country, they were much 
mistaken. They would soon find out that 
he was right. He had that night presented 
ten petitions against the Bill, and the 
House would soon find that the whole 
country was against it. The Bill was a 
gross departure from the principles of the 
Ministers themselves. In the Reform Bill 
they had expressly laid it down that they 
were anxious to depart as little as possible 
from the laws and usages followed; but 
now, according to the Paymaster jof the 
Forces and the hon. member for Leeds, 
and others connected with the Govern- 
ment, the wider they went from the Con- 
stitution the better. Then why, in the 
name of God, did they put any limit upon 
the power of the right hon. Secretary ? 
Why did they trammel him with military 
tribunals or any such incumbrances? They 
were told a few nights ago, that much 
which had passed in that House ought to 
be held in veneration. Was this a mea- 
sure of that description? Who had ever 
before heard of such a Bill as this? Let 
them at once appoint the right hon. Secre- 
tary Pacha of Ireland, and give him the 
bowstring for his weapon of destruction. 
He (Mr. Hume) had not stated a single 
thing that was not strictly accurate. He 
was ready to prove that he was correct, 
and he asserted, therefore, that both the 
Lord Lieutenant and the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland were convicted of utter 
incapacity. Nay, he went further, and he 
said, whether the right hon. Secretary was 
or was not incompetent, if the people of 
Ireland thought, believed, and felt him to 
be so, that was a sufficient ground for his 
removal. A people had as much right to 
good government as a sovereign had to 
allegiance. Ireland had not had good 
government, and the documents produced 
as a ground for giving her worse govern- 
ment would not be received in evidence at 
the Old Bailey. There was another ground 
upon which he objected to the Bill. It 
had been admitted upon all hands that the 
greater part of the miseries of Ireland had 
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been occasioned by upholding one party 
to the prejudice and injury of another. 
Against that system the present Govern- 
ment had protested again and again, and 
yet this Bill was to oppress one party. It 
was to put down an individual who had 
the confidence of the whole of the Irish 
nation—of all the men in that country 
whose confidence was worth having. Let 
him satisfy those hon. Members who 
thought he was stating too much of the 
majority, and the great majority of the 
Irish people. They had all heard of the 
two kings of Brentford, who could not 
reign together. The fact was, that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) wished 
to be king of Ireland, but there was another 
man whom the people liked better. Who 
coulddoubtthatsuch was the case, whohad 
watched the proceedings in that House for 
the last three years? Who that had seen 
all the little, paltry, petty jealousies of the 
right hon. Gentleman against his hon. 
and learned friend could have any doubt 
that this Bill was to put down a rival? It 
was true, the Whigs had a precedent for 
legislating meanly against his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Dublin. 
Witness the accompaniment to the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill. But who could 
have thought the Whigs would have so 
degraded themselves; and who could yet 
think that the House—a free House of 
Commons—would permit itself to be 
dragged into such disgraceful conduct ? 
Daniel O’Connell might be a great man, 
but this Bill would make hima much 
greater. The question for consideration 
was, not whether justice and peace should 
be given to Ireland, but whether one indi- 
vidual should be put down; thus to give 
despotic supremacy to another. What 
was it that had rendered Daniel O’Connell 
so powerful in Ireland? Why, the nation 
had been long oppressed by wrongs; and 
he had by his efforts in agitation compelled 
some relief. Agitator! Yes; his hon. 
and learned friend was an agitator; and 
the very nobleman who was by this Bill to 
to be made despotic in Ireland had said to 
the Irish nation: ‘* Agitate, agitate; you 
have never got anything but by agitation, 
and you never will.” And was it not 
strange that that very Lord Lieutenant 
was a party to the introduction of this 
Bill? The measure, however, if pursued, 
would fail of its object. All that had yet 
been done against his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Dublin, in the way 
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of persecution had only raised him in the 
estimation and confidence of his country- 
men. Let them remove the grievances of 
Ireland, and Ireland would be tranquil. 
But why had not both bills come toge- 
ther from their hands? He complained 
that nothing had been done in the way of 
remedial measures for Ireland. They had 
coercion, but no relief. This Session, not 
one measure of kindness even had been 
proposed. Oh, the Jury Bill had beer 
proposed. That, however, was only a 
payment of an arrear of last Session. But 
the Bill had been dishonoured; and, on 
the Royal Exchange of politics the noble 
Lord would be pronounced a bankrupt. 
The noble Lord, therefore, had no right to 
expect credit in that House, and from him 
he should not receive any. Let the House 
act wisely, and not proceed with this 
measure without adequate evidence. The 
hon. Member concluded, by moving as an 
Amendment, the following Resolution : — 
“ That we deeply lament the disturbed 
state of some districts of Ireland, and are 
willing to intrust his Majesty with such 
powers as may be necessary to control 
and punish the perpetrators of outrage, 
and the midnight violators of the law; but 
we are of opinion that it has not been 
satisfactorily shown that the existing laws 
are not sufficient for such a purpose, and 
therefore we cannot give our consent toa 
Bill for placing his Majesty’s Irish subjects 
out of the pale of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Alderman Wood was not aware 
that his hon. friend, the member for Mid- 
dlesex, intended to have moved an Amend- 
ment, but as he had vainly endeavoured, 
on the former discussion on this Bill, to 
catch the attention of the Chair, and as 
he entertained strong objections to the 
measure, he was glad to avail himself of 
the present opportunity by seconding his 
hon. friend’s Amendment. The measure 
before the House was too severe and 
despotic to obtain his support. Whilst 
he made that declaration, however, he 
must be allowed to add, that he did not 
think the members for Ireland and the 
gentry of that country did every thing for 
the best. It was not to the Government 
of Ireland, whether Whig or Tory, that he 
attributed the state of that country, but to 
the Magistrates and landholders; and it 
was to their exertions he looked, rather 
than to the acts of any Government, for 
restoring the public peace. He only wished 
that the landlords of Ireland would fol- 
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low the example set by private individuals, 
and by companies belonging to this coun- 
try, having property in Ireland. He might 
mention one Company, the Fishmongers’ 
Company, which had an estate of about 
20,000 acres in Ireland; and he knew 
that, for many years past, they had been 
doing all in their power to serve the 
country, and make the people who held 
under them happy. In the course of 
ten years, that Company had expended 
70,0002. in improvements on their Irish 
estates, and he would only say to the 
great Irish landed proprietors, “‘ Go thou 
and do likewise.” One of his principal 
objections to the present measure was the 
establishment of Courts-martial. He did 
not say, that twelve military men might 
not form an excellent Jury if they decided 
as Juries did upon the principle of una- 
nimity, but he could never consent that 
the liberty of the subject should be 
dependent upon the opinion of three 
young officers, none of whom were, per- 
haps, above twenty-one years of age. 
After an attentive consideration of all that 
had been stated by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, he must say, that, in his opinion, 
they had not shown any sufficient reason 
for adopting a measure of such extraor- 
dinary severity. For his own part, as he 
had never given a vote in that House, or 
elsewhere, against the liberties of the peo- 
ple, he never would do so, whoever might 
be Ministers, or however much he might be 
disposed to support them on other ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Tancred had listened with the 
greatest attention, and with the sincerest 
desire to arrive at an impartial judgment 
on the subject under discussion, to the 
arguments which had been urged from 
both sides of the House, against and in 
favour of the present measure; and he 
had most reluctantly imbibed an opinion, 
not only from what had been stated in its 
defence by the Government and those who 
supported it, but also from the statements 
of the hon. Members from Ireland who 
were most opposed to it, that, unless it 
was carried into effect, Ireland could not 
exist longer in her present condition, and 
the inevitable result must be, that all the 
bonds of civil societywould be separated. 
He felt that the Legislature of the United 
Empire was bound, by the most sacred of 
all their engagements, to extend protection 
to the peaceable and well-disposed inhabit- 
ants of Ireland, who were now left a 
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prey to the remorseless and unprincipled 
depredators and disturbers of the public 
peace, by whom their lives, their pro- 
perties, and the safety of their families, 
were constantly threatened; and on that 
ground alone, he felt it to be his impera- 
tive duty to support the Motion for the 
second reading of the present Bill. 
Having given this subject the best atten- 
tion in his power—having also listened to 
all the statements made in that House re- 
lative to the present condition of Ireland, 
and having carefully read the evidence at- 
tached to the report on the state of Queen’s 
County, which he must say, deserved the 
greatest credit—he had, after the deepest 
consideration of all these collateral proofs 
of the disorganised and lawless state of 
Ireland, come to the conclusion that her 
present wretched condition was to be attri- 
buted more to moral and physical causes 
than to the political evils of which she so 
loudly complained. It also seemed to 
him that a great delusion was practised 
upon that House when hon. Members 
from Ireland talked to them of the 
resistance which was offered to the conti- 
nuance of these evils by the seven or 
eight millions of population contained in 
Ireland. He really looked upon this im- 
mense population to be one of the chief 
roots of the evil, for it was evident that 
the wretchedness occasioned by the excess 
of population was only exceeded by the 
still greater degree of wretchedness which 
was caused by the bratal recklessness and 
the ignorance in which the great mass of 
the people of Ireland were steeped. Here 
it was, that the real scourge of Ireland 
was to be looked for: in these causes 
might be traced the source of all the evils 
which now afflicted her. How the priest- 
hood of that country, whether Catholic, 
Protestant, Presbyterian, or other dis- 
senters, had suffered the people under 
their spiritual charge to grow up in such 
reckless and violent habits he knew not, 
nor could he explain it in any manner 
which could reconcile him to the belief 
that they had done their duty; for no one 
could deny, that the unbridled and intem- 
perate excesses of every description which 
were daily committed in Ireland, were un- 
exampled elsewhere ; and the feet of men 
there were more swift to shed blood than 
in any other country on the face of the 
earth. It seemed, therefore, to him, that 
the greatest danger in the present situe- 
tion of Ireland was to be looked for in 
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moral causes to which he had adverted ; 
and he must take that opportunity of ex- 
pressing his dissent from the statement of 
an hon. Member who, in some observa- 
tions he had made upon the Bill, had ex- 
pressed his reliance on the evidence con- 
tained in the report to which he had 
alluded, given by Sir Hussey Vivian, who 
asserted, that the present condition of 
Ireland was entirely the result of political 
causes. He attached the greatest credit 
to that gallant Officer’s evidence; but he 
must say, that the bulk of the evidence 
before the Committee proved the very 
reverse of what he had asserted, as the 
House would find, if they took the trouble 
to refer to the statements made by Mr. 
Barrington, Mr. Keogh, Mr. O’Connor, 
and Mr. Cassidy, who united in asserting 
that the extreme wretchedness of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and of the low scale of 
morals there, was to be attributed entirely 
to the poverty and distress from the low 
rate of wages, and the want of employ- 
ment amongst the labouring classes of 
that country. In order, however, to bring 
his assertion to a more direct proof, he 
would refer to a statement wherein a com- 
parative judgment might be formed on 
the difference between the moral state of 
the people of Ireland and of England. 
As another proof that the cause of the 
state in which the Irish now were was not 
a political one, he would read a short list 
of the species of crime they committed. 
The short extract he was about to read 
was from Baron Smith’s charge to the 
Grand Jury of the Queen’s County, at the 
Lent Assizes of 1832 :—‘“I find here a 
calendar consisting of 150 cases. Of 
these, twelve are charges of murder ; six 
of conspiracy to murder; nine of man- 
slaughter; eleven of rape; five of child- 
murder, and its appurtenants ; eleven of 
abduction; forty-one of house-breaking, 
assaulting dwellings, and robbery of arms; 
nine of shooting at persons; two of ad- 
ministering unlawful oaths; and twenty- 
two of violent assaults.” Now, as another 
proof in favour of his position, he would 
take the population of the Queen’s 
County—though he had not the census 
of 1831—and he would take it at the last 
calculation made out, and suppose the 
amount to be 134,000. Let one of the 
smallest English counties be taken—the 
county of Dorset for instance—the popu- 
lation of which, according to the census of 
1831, was 159,000. Allowing for an in- 
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crease of population in the Queen’s 
County, the amount of population in both 
counties might, at the present time, be 
considered pretty nearly the same. He 
would call upon hon. Gentlemen to con- 
sider the relative amount of crime in both 
counties, and see whether the same pro- 
portion existed between population and 
crime. It did not; and he was inclined 
to think, that want of employment was the 
cause why the balance of crime was 
against the Irish county. He was ready 
to acknowledge that, as it had been stated 
that the Irish labourer earned 6d. and 8d. 
a-day, there was something beyond poverty 
which urged him to the commission of 
crime. From the statements that had 
been made last night in that House, it 
would be seen, that on an average the Irish 
labourer was not worse off than the Eng- 
lish labourer. He appealed to the state- 
ment made by the hon. member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Fielden) last night, if such was 
not the case. It could not be entirely 
through poverty that the Irish labourer 
was so prone to crime, but rather from 
immorality and want of employment, for he 
passed seven months out of twelve in a 
state of idleness. Among the other causes 
to which might be attributed the present 
state of the Irish people, was the change 
in the prices of the produce of their soil 
since the peace, and the change in the 
manner of cultivating estates, which 
change had not been introduced by the 
landlords with sufficient caution. By this 
latter change, the density of the popula- 
tion had been increased, which tended 
much to cause the present state of Ire- 
land ; and until the redundancy of popu- 
lation was got rid of cautiously, and in a 
way not to exasperate the Irish people, 
the present state of things must, in a great 
measure, continue. Another source of 
evil in Jreland was the tolerating of 
vagrancy and mendicity. In fact, on 
whatever side he viewed this frightful sub- 
ject, he saw that there were moral and 
physical causes sufficient to account for 
all the evils of Ireland, totally inde- 
pendent of her political situation. These 
causes had been accumulating, not for 
one, or five, or ten years, but, as was 
asserted by an hon. Member, they were 
the growth of many years; and let them 
call the disturbers of the peace there what 
they would—Ribbonmen, or Caravats, or 
Whitefeet, or Blackfeet—they all resulted 
from the same cause—namely, redundancy 
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of population; and their first object, after 
applying the right measures to suppress 
those disturbances would be, to endeavour 
to remedy the cause, and to strike at the 
root of the evil. He would repeat, thata 
redundant population was the source of 
many evils to that country, and that 
proper steps should be taken to find out a 
remedy for it. When he reflected, and 
saw many remedies proposed in the 
volume he held in his hand—when he 
knew that several remedial plans were ad- 
vised, among the chief of which was a sys- 
tem of Poor-laws to be applied to Ireland, 
though he could not decide whether those 
plans were good, still he thought that they 
should be properly taken into the consi- 
deration of that House. He maintained 
that great national evils should be consi- 
dered and treated as mental evils, where- 
in, as the poet says, “the patient must 
minister to himself.” The Irish should 
minister to themselves; and he called 
upon the gentlemen of that country to 
endeavour to raise the moral tone of the 
people; and if they could not propose to 
them a speedy issue out of their privations, 
to inspire them at least with patience 
under their sufferings. Among the re- 
medies proposed for Ireland, he could not 
help mentioning one, It was not one of 
those remedies whereby oil was poured 
into the wounds of the patient; or if it 
proposed pouring oil, it was oil of vitriol, 
which would rankle in these wounds until 
it made them completely gangrenous. 
Of course he alluded to the remedy pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin—that remedy was agitation! 
He doubted whether, under any circum- 
stances, such a remedy was good— 
whether it was good for evils arising from 
political sources—but of this he was sure, 
that for the evils of the people arising from 
poverty, wretchedness, and bad and im- 
moral habits, such a remedy was the most 
dangerous ever invented. No remedy, 
indeed, could be effectually applied until 
an alteration was made in the causes of 
evil he mentioned. He felt, in common 
with the greater part of the Members of 
that House, that many parts of the Bill 
were excessively severe, and he, as they, 
would, if any substitute for those provi- 
sions were pointed out, consider them- 
selves as relieved from a great weight. 
Notwithstanding, he confessed that many 
of the most obnoxious provisions of the 
present Bill had appeared not only palat- 
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able, but were solicited by those who best 
knew the state of Ireland. It had been 
asserted in that House, that the Select 
Committee on the state of Ireland had ad- 
vised measures very different from the pre- 
sent ones, and that the Committee stated, 
that Special Commissions would be a 
sufficient remedy for the evils they had to 
inquire about. He would refer to the 
Report of that Committee to prove that 
no such remedy was advised. The Re- 
port says— The practice of having re- 
course to a Special Commission, as the 
means of carrying into effect a vigorous 
application of the rigours of the law, has 
led to this, the committal of crime before 
the enforcement of the law had produced 
a remedy; and while this practice is the 
sole remedy which is had recourse to, the 
same result will necessarily occur, because 
the expense which attends the sending 
down a Special Commission, and the diffi- 
culty of making out a case for it to act 
upon, must lead to postponing the ap- 
pointment of it until a long time after an 
illegal conspiracy has commenced its 
operations. In point of fact, although 
the law has in general proved sufficiently 
strong and effective for the ultimate sup- 
pression of Whiteboy Associations, it has 
not been effectual in affording protec- 
tion to the public against being exposed 
to the crimes and atrocities of those con- 
spiracies for a considerable period previous 
to their being completely repressed.” This 
was evidence that it was not fit to make 
the public await the slow and vindictive 
punishment of a Special Commission, but 
that some protection which could be in- 
stantly brought into operation should be 
given. He would ask whether a Special 
Commission would be adequate in a case 
like the following ?—He had seen a notice, 
copied from one of the Dublin papers; it 
was signed “Peter Clinch,” and dated 
Invulnerable Lodge. It was addressed to 
a poor peasant, commanding him to give 
up the spot of land he held, and it con- 
cluded with the advice that if he did 
not obey the mandate, to apply to his 
Priest for spiritual aid and comfort, for the 
consequence of disobedience would be 
death. J.et the case of the person who 
received this notice be reflected on-—let 
his fear and anxiety, under such a threat, 
be brought under consideration—and then 
let hon. Gentlemen say, that Special Com- 
inissions were an adequate remedy for the 
urgency of suchacase. When hon. Gen- 
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tlemen cried out so strongly against the 
suspension of the Constitution, they should 
consider that the Habeas Corpus was 
originally destined for other purposes than 
for the protection of nocturnal assassins. 
It was intended for the protection of the 
higher classes, and not for that of the gross 
mass of the population; it was intended 
to protect virtuous citizens from the arbi- 
trary power of the Crown, and was never 
intended as a shield for those whose out- 
rages placed them under the protection ? 
no, but under the sword, of thelaw. Un- 
der the present circumstances the Habeas 
Corpus Act would not be of half the bene- 
fit to the lower orders that its suspension 
would be; for the present measure would 
withdraw them from the tyrannical in- 
fluence of those dangerous associations 
which existed in Ireland. He had but 
one remark to make about domiciliary 
visits—namely, that the nightly visits of 
the police were far preferable to those of 
assassins. For the reasons he had given, 
he would support the present measure. 
It was called for by the necessity of the 
case—it was bad in the abstract—-but as 
a clear case of necessity had been made 
out, he would vote for the Bill, however 
painful it might be to his feelings. 
Colonel Conolly said, that he would 
not have presented himself to the notice 
of the House, had it not been for the in- 
correctness of the statements made by 
the hon. member for Middlesex whose 
speech, from beginning to end, betrayed 
the most extraordinary mistake as to the 
condition of Ireland, arising either from 
total misapprehension or total misinforma- 
tion of the facts of the case as regarded 
that country. He had, on all occasions, 
been the opponent of the present Ministry ; 
but when he heard the hon. member for 
Middlesex designate the Members com- 
posing that Ministry as the agitators and 
destroyers of Ireland, thereby screening 
from public view the individual who was 
in fact the prime mover of all the agitation 
and outrage so unfortunately prevailing, 
he felt it was but an act of justice to them 
to rise in his place and disabuse the House 
of the impression which the speech of the 
hon. Member was calculated to make. 
Frequent appeals had been made to the 
House against the infringement on the 
liberties of the people which the Bill was 
alleged to contemplate, and the terms of 
tyranny and despotism had been lavishly 
employed in designating its provisions. 
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He, however, would beg to ask, if it 
was a part of British liberty to tolerate 
tyranny merely because it did not origin~ 
ate with the Crown? Was it part of the 
liberty of the subject to endure oppression, 
let it come from any quarter? He as- 
sured the House that the people of Ireland, 
so far from viewing the measure as a tyran- 
nical or despotic one, claimed it as the 
means of ensuring to them that protection 
to which, as British subjects, they were 
entitled in return for their allegiance. 
For his part he would resist tyranny in 
every shape. It was equally dangerous, 
whether manifested by outrage and vio- 
lence, or in the insidious form of passive 
obedience—that quibble, that mean strata- 
gem, that cowardly artifice, by which 
crime was screened from its merited conse- 
quences. The prospect of impunity was 
one of the most effectual means by which 
crime was propagated, and until an end 
was put to that system of tyranny, by 
which the agitators of Ireland were enabled 
to offer that prospect to those whom they 
deluded, the progress of outrage would not 
be effectually checked. ‘Punish the 
midnight marauder and the daring White- 
feet, but do not destroy the liberties of 
a whole country,” was the cry of the op- 
ponents of the Bill. He (Colonel Conolly) 
would prefer seeing punishment inflicted 
on the principals, the promoters of agita- 
tion and outrage, who, while they managed 
to screen themselves from responsibility, 
sought to sacrifice those whom they in- 
duced to violate the laws of their country. 
It was said, that justice was wanted in 
Ireland. True, it was imperiously wanted. 
It was wanted to meet those who, bya 
jesuitical sophistry, and bya cowardly 
stratagem, sought to evade it. His prin- 
cipal motive in supporting the Bill was, 
that it was calculated to drag from their 
concealment those designing agitators 
who lurked behind backs—because it 
would catch the lion, and with it all the 
other animals that surrounded—all those 
little jackalls who aided the lion’s design- 
ing plans. If the Bill was so successful— 
ifthe lion and those jackalls were caught 
in the net spread out for them—sure he 
was, that it would not be necessary to en- 
force the harsh provisions of the Biil, and 
those who were led on to a violation of 
the laws would in the end be preserved 
from that utter ruin and destruction in 
which their reputed friends wished to in- 
volvethem. Before concluding, he wished 
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to make one observation respecting that 
provision which related to the Courts- 
martial. It was said they were likely to 
be prejudiced against the people. Such 
a charge argued, he thought, the grossest 
mistake, and could only befounded either in 
total ignorance or wilful injustice. From 
the experience he had had of such Courts, 
he could safely assert that no body of men 
were less likely to act from prejudice in 
the discharge of an important duty than 
the officers of the British army. He 
thought that the departure from the line 
of the Constitution which the Bill pro- 
posed was not only called for, but ex- 
tremely judicious. Perhaps it might have 
answered to have kept within the extreme 
bounds of the Constitution ; but he fully 
agreed with Ministers in thinking that, 
when any departure from the ordinary line 
was necessary, it was much better to take 
that course which could establish no pre- 
cedent, and which never could be here- 
after adduced in support of Ministers when 
they wished todo wrong. Looking at the 
measure in any point of view, he thought 
it was sanctioned by necessity, and offered 
every reasonable prospect of attaining the 
desired object. He would resist the 
amendment which the hon. member for 
Middlesex had moved, with the view of 
impeding its second reading. 

Mr. Richards regretted, that he had not 
obtained the notice of the House in the 
debate on the first reading of this Bill; 
because, approving as he did, of the two 
first enactments of the Bill, and, to that 
limited extent, wishing to support it, he 
should, if he had had an opportunity of 
delivering his sentiments, have voted for 
the first reading, instead of against it. 
But he would never on any occasion, con- 
sent to vote for the suspension of one tittle 
of the liberties of any portion of the people, 
unless he was previously allowed, in the 
face of the House and of the country, to 
explain fully his reasons for doing so. 
An hon. Gentleman had asked, “* whether 
there be a single Member of this House 
who would vote for the suppression of the 
Political Unions which have been organ- 
ized in England?” To that question he 
would answer, that he was ready to vote 
for the suppression of such societies, either 
in England, Ireland, or any other part of 
the kingdom in which they might exist. 
Before the passing of the Reform Act, he 
had thought it not only proper but neces- 
sary to agitate. He had been himself, 
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he was ready to admit, an agitator. The 
Representation of the people was then a 
mockery. But now, when the Reformed 
Act had passed, and the people were fairly 
and fully represented in the House, it was 
presumptuous in any set of men, to en- 
deavour to promote the continued exist- 
ence of organized political associations. 
Such associations might, in these times of 
difficulty and distress, give a direction to 
the popular feelings, fatal to the lives and 
fortunes of individuals, and dangerous to 
the State itself. They might destroy 
confidence and credit; and thus involve 
all in one common ruin. For the sake, 
therefore, of the people themselves, he 
would suppress these associations. Be- 
sides, from what he had seen of Gentle- 
men in that House, no men could be 
better disposed and more ready to con- 
sider the causes of the national distress, or 
more anxious to discover and apply those 
remedies which were likely to cure that 
distress, than they. They were intelligent 
and desirous to advance the interests of 
theircountry. But although he considered 
the continued existence of organized po- 
litical associations both inconvenient and 
dangerous, and was, therefore, willing to 
vote for the two first enactments of the 
Bill, he could not consent, on any evidence 
which had been adduced, to deprive 
the Irish nation of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, the Trial by Jury, the right of 
petition, and the liberty of the Press. 
And, still less would he consent to inflict 
on the peasantry of Ireland Martial Law ; 
—driven as he believed that peasantry to 
be, to desperation, by distress. In the 
course of the discussions on this Bill they 
had heard very frequent mention of 
Blackfeet and Whitefeet; so that a stran- 
ger might be led to suppose that hon. 
Gentlemen were speaking, not of the 
peasantry of Ireland, but of savage wild 
beasts. The use of these barbarous terms 
had a great tendency to mislead the mind ; 
and it would be well if hon. Gentlemen 
would not only lay aside the use 
of these terms, but seriously reflect on the 
causes of those atrocities which had led 
them thus to characterize the naturally 
lively, gay, jocund peasantry of Ireland. 
The hon. member for Banbury, in common 
with the right hon. member for Tamworth, 
and most other hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken on their side of the question, had 
brought into bold relief the crimes that 
had been committed in Ireland. The 
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right hon. member for Tamworth in advo- 


cating the passing of the Bill, exclaimed : 
“Are we agreed as to the facts of the 
case?” He then enumerated a list of 
crimes. Noone disputed that crimes had 
been perpetrated ; and that it was fit and 
necessary that these crimes should be re- 
pressed and punished. The great ques- 
tion, however, for that House, as legisla- 
tors, was, what were the causes which had 
led to the commission of these crimes ? 
Men did not indulge in systematic murders 
for the mere sake of murder. Yet murder 
was committed in Ireland on a system. 
What was the cause of this? Alas! 
hunger and misery were the immediate 
cause. No hon. Gentleman so faras he could 
recollect had described the want and misery 
under which the peasantry of Ireland la- 
boured. The right hon. member for 
Tamworth did certainly say, “no doubt 
there is some privation.” And the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin did, for a 
moment, touch eloquently on the subject. 
The independent part of the Press had 
indeed depicted, in glowing colours, their 
distress. In bold, manly, fearless language, 
the Press had done its duty; and he 
begged the conductors of that Press to ac- 
cepthis thanks. It had not only painted the 
misery of the Irish poor, but pointed out 
the remedy for it. He meant no dis- 
respect to the noble Lord opposite, but, 
on the subject of the situation of Ireland, 
the Press appeared to him far in advance 
both of him and his colleagues. In order 
to show the state of the peasantry of 
Ireland, he would, with the permission 
of the House, read part of a letter which 
he had received a few days ago, from 
a gentleman in Ireland [Question.] He 
appealed to the Speaker, whether he was 
not speaking to the question? Was it 
not desirable to hear statements of facts 
from persons of undoubted credit who 
resided in Ireland? Was information of 
this kind of no value? There were some 
hon. Members—he hoped their number 
was small—who were quick to perceive, 
and eager to expose, trifling imperfections 
and venial faults, arising from want of 
practice in the forms of that House; but 
who were blind to what was useful, and 
regardless of what was valuable. He was 
speaking strictly to the question; and 
he would ask those hon. Gentlemen who 
had dared to interrupt him, to listen to 
the facts which he had to detail. His 
correspondent said; ‘A perusal of your 
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‘speech has induced me to send you the 
‘inclosed picture of two parishes in the 
‘province of Connaught; applicable, I 
‘regret to say, to one-half at least of 
‘ the south and west of this most wretched 
‘country.’ The picture this gentleman 
spoke of was contained in a printed paper, 
which he held in his hand. It was an 
extract of a letter from a clergyman 
residing in the county of Galway in 1831. 
It said: ‘The misery of the great bulk of 
‘the people here exceeds my powers of 
description. Their condition is the most 
wretched of any people who have come 
within my observation ; not only in this 
period of distress, but ever since I have 
been acquainted with them; and yet 
there does not exist a body of people 
more averse to outrage, more observant 
of the laws, or more obedient and re- 
spectful to the constituted authorities. 
Their ordinary condition you may form 
some inadequate idea of, when I assure 
you, that I know, of my own knowledge, 
that they are not half covered, night 
or day ; taking an average of the number 
attending divine service, they are, at 
most, as three to five of the adults, the 
remaining two being absent through 
nakedness ; attending on alternate Sun- 
days, as “the round of the rags” may 
reach them. Their beds are never better 
than straw or wet grass, and rushes 
in the summer season; and, as for their 
food, they would never sigh forth one 
single murmur, if they had, even twice a 
‘ day, a competent portion of dry potatoes. 
‘Should you know any gentleman ac- 
‘ quainted with the poor in this district, 
‘I fearlessly appeal to him, whether the 
‘ statement I have made be not the truth, 
‘the whole truth, and nothing but the 
‘ truth.” Would the hon. Gentleman who 
interrupted him, say, that the statement 
he had just read was not to the question ? 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
for the Treasury, with that good sense 
and sound judgment which distinguished 
him, had observed, the other night, ‘that 
misery is the fruitful parent of crime ;” 
and Lord Bacon said, “that almost all 
insurrections of the people may be traced 
to the belly.” In this sentiment he con- 
curred; and he attributed the predial 
disturbances which now afflicted and dis- 
tracted Ireland, to want, and hunger, and 
misery. If he possessed the eloquence 
of the right hon. member for Tamworth, 
he would attempt to depict to the House 
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the distress which, in numerous instances, 
was found in an Irish peasant’s cabin— 
he would describe the helpless father of a 
family, (helpless and miserable from no 
fault of his own, byt from the total want 
of employment,) sitting in his wretched 
cabin, huddled, with his wife and children, 
over the dying embers of their turf-fire, 
his head hanging on his breast, apparently 
insensible to the cries of his children for 
food—he would describe the mother, with 
pale cheeks and sunken eyes, looking 
sorrowfully, first at her half-famished 
children, and then at her husband: the 
husband, unable to afford any assistance, 
remaining sad, silent, and thoughtful, 
brooding over the means by which he 
might possibly procure some subsistence 
for those who looked to him for support 
—he thought, for a moment, of the 
splended mansion-house in the neighbour- 
hood; but the owner was in England, or 
in France, or in Italy, enjoying the produce 
of his estate, but wholly reckless of the 
condition of those whose lot was cast 
in the neighbourhood whence he derived 
his income: from him, therefore, there 
was no chance of relief; and that House, 
which ought to protect the distressed and 
the needy, and those who had none to 
help them, had made for the poor of 
Ireland no legal provision: In this state 
of mind and body, the wretch he had 
described was visited by a man almost 
equally wretched: suddenly there was 
a noise—a step was heard at the door—a 
man (an acquaintance, perhaps) entered, 
full of grief and agitation, and cried— 
“<T, also, have had my plot of land taken 
away from me; let us send a notice to 
quit to those who have possessed them- 
selves of it.” The half-starved peasant, 
to whom this was addressed, raised his 
head—a ray of hope flashed across his 
mind; and he lent a willing ear to any 
plan which afforded even the slightest 
chance of bettering his condition. The 
notice was sent—it was disregarded; and 
these men, goaded to madness by despair, 
and looking at their wives and children, 
perpetrated deeds at which humanity shud- 
dered and wept. He would ask hon, 
Gentlemen from Ireland, whether the 
competition for land, and the want of 
employment, was not the cause of the 
predial disturbances in Ireland? These 
Gentlemen said yes! He, therefore, dif- 
ferred from his Majesty’s Ministers as 
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He should think himself disgraced if he 
were to offer any factious opposition to 
Ministers; but the remedy they proposed 
was the clumsy one of brute force, and, 
standing there as a Member of the British 
House of Commons, he could not give his 
consent to measures, the fitness and neces- 
sity of which, were not borne out by the facts 
and circumstances of the case. He hoped 
there was no presumption in saying this ; 
he assured hon. Gentlemen that he never 
entertained so humble an opinion of him- 
self as he had done since he became a 
Member of that House. He must repeat, 
that no case was made out to warrant the 
coercive measures which were proposed. 
In the preamble of this Bill it was stated, 
“that a dangerous conspiracy exists” 
[Question]. He had listened with the 
utmost attention, for five long nights, 
to the speeches of hon. Gentlemen — 
speeches, several of them, of one and two 
hours’ duration—speeches which reminded 
him of the crambe repetita of Juvenal; 
for never were the Roman soldiers more 
tired of sour cabbage, than he had been of 
the statements, decies repetite, made by 
hon. Gentlemen of outrages in Ireland. 
Not one, however, of the Gentlemen who 
had spoken, had traced these outrages 
either to their immediate or remote causes. 
And was he to be interrupted because 
he had attempted to do so? In the 
preamble of this Bill it was alleged, “that 
a dangerous conspiracy existed in [reland.” 
He had given the closest and most painful 
attention to the statements of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, in order to ascertain if they 
could prove the truth of that allegation. 
But he had been able to collect nothing 
from those statements which proved, in the 
slightest degree, the existence of any 
conspiracy. Indeed, if he were sitting as 
a Grand Juror, he should, acting on his 
oath, feel bound to ignore, on such evidence, 
a bill for petty larceny. No one admired 
more than he did, the candour and sin- 
cerity of the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and he had not attempted, 
in the detail of the outrages which he 
enumerated, to show any connexion be- 
tween what had been called predial agita- 
tion and political agitation. The noble 
Lord had not attempted that; and the 
feeling of the House seemed to be, that 
his case had failed. But, then, what did 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland do? 
He got up, under some excitement; and, 
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excelled any other member of the House, 
endeavoured, with less sincerity than the 
noble Lord, but with more art, to mislead 
the House. He appealed to their passions 
and their feelings—not to their reason 
and their judgment. With somewhat of 
theatrical effect, he took out letter after 
letter from his red box, (differing, in that 
respect only, from one of his predecessors 
in office, Lord Castlereagh, who used to 
encase such documents in a green bag), 
and read from them extracts giving details 
of outrages in Ireland; which, rendered 
more striking by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s great powers of description, did, 
certainly, produce on the minds of those 
hon. Gentlemen, who were influenced 
more by their feelings than their reason, a 
very considerable effect. But what was 
the nature of the evidence which the right 
hon. Gentleman adduced? Would it be 
received in any court of justice in the 
kingdom? Would these anonymous letters 
—would the wretched ballad —be received ? 
No. The ballad, indeed, might be well 
calculated to excite a prejudice against the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin; and, 
if used with such a view, it was utterly un- 
worthy of the right hon. Secretary. He did 
not wish to diminish the reputation of the 
right hon. Secretary and to injure his 
character. For, looking to the clear, able, 
statesmanlike manner in which he intro- 
duced his Bill for reforming the Grand 
Jury system in Ireland, he (Mr. Richards) 
was of opinion that there was no statesman 
living from whom, when he should have 
acquired greater experience, more might 
be expected; nor any one whom the 
country regarded with greater confidence 
and hope. But, in the present instance, 
he had completely failed. He had endea- 
voured tu eke out his case by bringing 
under the notice of the House some im- 
prudent language used by a Mr. Steele ; 
and also similar imprudent language, made 
use of, on a recent occasion, by the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin. But the 
Irish nation was not to be deprived of its 
constitutional rights and liberties on the 
alleged indiscretion of either, or both, of 
those two gentlemen. But then came the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth; and he endeavoured to prove a 
conspiracy, by bringing forward a story of 
papers having been found on a certain 
person thirty-five years ago! At that 
time, hon. Gentlemen would recollect, 
there was a French party in Ireland, 
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Was there any French party now? But, 
whether there be or not, was there any- 
thing to connect the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin with an individual 
who, in 1798,—he did not dispute the 
fact, —was taken with treasonable papers 
upon him? The right hon. Baronet 
appealed, also to the feelings of the 
House. In eloquent, touching, pathetic 
language, he described a case of most 
cruel murder which happened sixteen 
or twenty years ago. Nobody doubted 
the fact. There was no difference of 
Opinion as to the enormity of that and 
similar crimes which had happened in 
Ireland. But he would dispute and indeed 
wholly deny the monstrous conclusion of 
the right hon. Baronet, that those out- 
rages had been occasioned by political 
agitation: and, as to a conspiracy, there 
was not the slightest evidence whatever 
to show that any such thing existed. He 
could imagine, if the right hon. Baronet 
could not, some motive other than that of 
wishing to create predial disturbances, 
that political agitators might have in view, 
namely, the obvious one of frightening 
the Government to do justice to Ireland. 
He would repeat, that the great question 
for that House, as legislators to consider, 
was, what were the immediate and remote 
causes which occasioned the frequent com- 
mission of crime in Ireland, But these 
the right hon. Baronet appeared not to 
understand. He admitted, that the poor 
laboured under some privations. Some 
privations! why thousands of them were 
actually starving. Who could be more 
wretched than the peasant out of employ- 
ment? What resources had he? Desti- 
tute of food he might in forty-eight hours 
become as helpless as a babe, [cries of 
“Question”]. Sir, said the hon. Member, 
I am speaking to the question though the 
House will not listen to me—I am no noble 
Lord—I have no aristocratic blood circu- 
lating in my veins, but I am here as the 
representative of a respectable constituency 
fearless and regardless of the interruptions 
with which the remarks which I venture 
to make on this important Bill may be 
received, and I treat those interruptions 
with contumelious contempt.” He was 
prepared (continued the hon. Member) to 
prove—but he dared not and would not wait 
to do so in the present temper of the House 
—he was prepared to prove that the altera- 
tion in the value of money, and the want 
of Poor-laws, were the real cause of the 
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outrages and misery of Ireland; and he 
thought that those who attributed the 
outrages to any thing done by the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, or any 
other man, were far from knowing the real 
cause of the evils of that country. 

Lord Oxmantown rose principally in 
order to afford the hon. member for 
Middlesex the information he wanted, and 
to make a few observations on some of the 
statements of a few of the hon Members 
of that House which had led to so much 
of the opposition which had been offered 
to the Bill. He did this with those feelings 
of regret, which he always had when he 
intruded himself upon the attention of the 
House; but the revolutionary party in 
Ireland, owing to very peculiar circum- 
stances had obtained such an extraordinary 
political power that if he did not explain 
himself, and make a statement of facts, 
he should justly be exposed to the charge 
of shrinking from the discharge of a very 
necessary but a very painful duty. Owing 
to the lateness of the hour, and to the 
extraordinary state of the House, he had 
not previously risen to contradict the un- 
founded assertion that the King’s County 
was in a state of perfect tranquillity. Never 
within the walls of that House had there 
been a more unfounded statement. If the 
House would bear with him but for a 
moment he felt sure that he could convince 
the hon. member for Middlesex, and the 
House itself, that every thing possible had 
been done by the Magistrates to suppress 
the disturbances of the King’s County, 
and that there now existed such a case of 
overwhelming necessity as could alone 
justify the measure before the House. 
Until two years ago the King’s County 
had been in a state of perfect tranquillity 
but the minds of the peasantry had been 
very much disturbed and excited by the 
hopes they entertained from the Committee 
of that House which had been appointed 
on the state of Ireland; for they hoped 
and expected some great political con- 
vulsion, which would have the effect of 
entirely putting down the upper classes of 
society, and causing a different distribution 
of property. As an instance of the peculiar 
effect of such a state of society he should 
beg leave of the House to call its attention 
to onecase. It had long been the practice 
in Ireland to grant leases on three lives, a 
period he believed much longer than was 
usual in this country. The consequence 
was that the tenants were long in the 
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possession of the land on the terms of 
paying only one-third, or perhaps one-half 
of the value of the rental. The tenants 
so circumstanced might become rich, and 
in process of time they might become 
proprietors of small estates. Such, at least, 
would be the case in England, where the 
people directed their industry and guided 
their conduct with a view to increase their 
respectability, and to raise themselves and 
their families in the scale of society. But 
this excellent feature in the English 
character was not witnessed in Ireland. 
He could mention more than a hundred 
instances where tenants had been so cir- 
cumstanced, and in not one of those in- 
stances had a single tenant raised or tried 
to raise himself in the scale of civilization. 
Their practice was, to keep for themselves 
only half the land, and that half they 
cultivated in the most imperfect and 
slovenly manner; and their delight was, 
to spend all their time in some alehouse, 
talking politics, and thus, when their 
leases expired, they were found to be no 
better off in circumstances. It was this 
perpetual state of political excitement 
which paralyzed all industry, and deterior- 
ated the character of the Irish peasantry. 
Two years ago a tithe meeting had been 
held in King’s County, and from that 
moment the county had not been free 
from disturbances. As soon as the out- 
rageous character of that system was 
manifested a meeting of the Magistrates 
was held, and every thing was done that 
was thought likely to have the effect of 
checking disturbances. Notwithstanding 
all this, the system, he was sorry to say, 
gained ground throughout the country, 
and at the present moment he regretted 
that he was obliged to state to the House 
that the country was ina state the most 
disturbed. He would beg leave to read 
an extract from a letter he had received 
upon the subject only by that day’s post. 
The writer said—‘I am sorry to see that 
‘so many of the English Members of the 
‘House of Commons lean against the 
‘ coercive measures, and I feel that they 
‘do not understand the state of this 
‘country. They say that redress should 
‘ precede coercion, but it is the peaceable 
‘and respectable part of the inhabitants 
‘that require redress) When they are 
‘under the terror of those banditti, and 
‘ are obliged to barricade their doors every 
‘ evening—when they cannot venture out 
‘of their houses after nightfall—when 
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‘ they cannot go about their farms or even 
‘their gardens without arms to protect 
‘ them—when they are fired at from behind 
‘ hedges and waylaid, and when all social 
* intercourse, except in open day, is inter- 
‘ rupted—and when no Protestant Clergy- 
‘man can go to his duty from fear of 
‘ being assassinated, such people require 
‘ redress, and not the lawless whom the 
‘ coercive measures will affect.’ He had 
no hesitation in assuring the House that 
this letter contained an accurate descrip- 
tion of the state of the country. There 
had been thirteen robberies, twenty-three 
burglaries, thirty-two burnings, eighty-six 
assaults, 191 notices, twenty-four illegal 
meetings, thirty-one cases of injury to pro- 
perty, twenty-three to cattle, twenty-four 
to houses, and twelve homicides, in that 
county in the last year. When the system 
had commenced, it had been directed 
against all individuals, without any dis- 
tinction ; but now the contest lay between 
the Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
The Protestants knew their disparity of 
numbers, and felt how unavailing were 
their struggles, The Magistrates and 
political authorities had made every exer- 
tion to suppress such a dreadful state of 
tyranny. Assemblies to resist the law 
were but too easily formed. The revolu- 
tionary reformers met together, and were 
prepared for the commission of crime. 
They bound themselves by an oath to be 
true to each other, and to act when called 
upon. They next supplied themselves 
with arms, and their arrangements were 
so made, that no persons ever went to 
commit their outrages where they could be 
known. They crossed fields, they traversed 
bogs, and they never came in contact with 
the police, or if they did, and a contest 
took place, they abandoned the wounded 
man to his fate; and, although he was 
sacrificed, he never betrayed his com- 
panions. There were instances of this 
which had come within his own knowledge. 
An armed party of twenty had once pro- 
ceeded to attack a farmer’s house for the 
purpose of collecting arms. They waited 
outside for an opportunity of finding the 
door open and rushing in to effect their 
criminal purpose. This opportunity did 
not occur, but, after waiting some time, 
they caught one of the farmer’s sons, a 
lad of fourteen or fifteen years of age, and 
they ordered him to go to his father’s door 
and open it. He refused, and they threat- 
ened to shoot him. He still refused, and 
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they beat him unmercifully with the butt- 
end of their muskets but in vain. They 
then went to the door, and showed the 
father that they had caught his son, and 
threatened to murder the boy if the door 
was not opened. The farmer had two 
other sons, who quickly armed themselves, 
and the party outside fired a volley, with- 
out, however, hurting any body. The 
persons within the house fired and shot: 
one of the assailants, and wounded 
another, when the rest of the party made 
off, and left the wounded man in posses- 
sion of the other party. The wounded 
man was then conveyed to the hospital, 
and the Magistrates attended there. At 
iength the father of the wounded man 
came to the hospital and requested to see 
his son. This was of course granted, and 
all that the father wanted was, to say: 
‘* Son, hold fast, and die like a man.” 
Let the House recollect the state in which 
the son was placed, wounded and taken 
in the commission of the crime, and judge 
from it, whether in such a state of the pea- 
santry, the ordinary power of the law could 
be sufficient to restore tranquillity, and to 
protect the lives and property of the well- 
disposed and valuable members of society. 
The combinations of the people had been 
formed in the first instance for political 
objects, but they were now made applic- 
able to all other purposes. The Terry 
Alt law came in constant competition with 
the law of the land, and invariably put it 
down. Iftwo laws came into competition, 
that which was the most powerful, and 
was sanctioned the most by the people, 
would be sure to get the upper hand of 
the other; and the truth of this had been 
fully established in the state of Ireland to 
which he was now alluding. In fact, the 
law which had the power to punish with 
most certainty, and with most severity, 
was sure to triumph. If any man should 
transgress the law of Terry Alt he was 
sure to be attacked by night or day, 
in going to the fair, or returning from 
the market, or upon some other occasion ; 
and he fell a sacrifice sooner or later. 
No man could escape with impunity ; 
whilst if a man violated the law of the 
land he was as sure to escape with im- 
punity. Of 490 crimes committed last 
year in the King’s County, only twelve as 
yet had been brought to trial, and he be- 
lieved that, in all, not twenty would be 
brought to trial and convicted; so that 
the chances of escape were about twenty 
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or thirty to one, and which, in fact, was 
saying, that offenders against the law of 
the land were almost certain of an im- 
punity. The law of Terry Alt, therefore, 
had put down the law of the land. The 
hon. member for Middlesex had talked of 
the Special Commissions, and had declared 
that they were the proper course for the 
prevention of crime. He had argued in 
this way because the Special Commissions 
had been effectual in the county of Clare ; 
but he must tell the hon. member for 
Middlesex, that the state of Clare had been 
totally different from the system which 
now prevailed throughout the disturbed 
districts. In the county of Clare the 
crimes had been committed by daylight, 
but they were now perpetrated in the 
King’s County, so that no evidence could 
be procured to convict the guilty. He 
would defy any Gentleman to point out 
any way in which the Special Commis- 
sions could by any possibility be made 
effectual under the circumstances in 
which the outrages were now committed 
in the King’s County. Hon. Members 
had set themselves most strenuously 
against Courts-martial, but he would with 
reference to Courts-martial say, that they 
comprised none of the objections which 
had been urged against them with respect 
to the new offences. One offence, for in- 
stance, was, that of a man’s being out of 
his house at night after a certain hour, 
and the evidence in such cases could not 
be difficult to collect, for it would consist 
of the police officers and the Magistrates 
who had caught them out of their houses. 
The Courts-martial were not to supply the 
evidence, but it was a tribunal which was 
not to be intimidated ; and he could bring 
forward many strong facts of Jurors being 
intimidated, notwithstanding what he had 
heard said to the contrary in that House. 
A statement had been made by the hon. 
and learned member for Dubiin, that there 
was no evidence to show that any witnesses 
had been recently injured on account of 
evidence which they had given against 
criminals, He had felt astonished when 
he had heard the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber make the assertion. It was notorious 
to everybody who knew anything of Ire- 
land, that a very great number of the 
numerous assault cases that occurred in 
Ireland were committed on the persons 
who had acted the part of prosecutors 
or witnesses, not only in criminal pro- 
ceedings, but in civil cases. As a 
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Magistrate he could say, that he knew 
personally, at least forty cases of this sort 
at the Quarter Sessions alone. Proofs of 
this fact could be easily obtained by ap- 
plying to the Assistant Barristers. ‘There 
was a part of the Bill to which he found 
the hon. and learned Member entertained 
a still stronger objection, and this was a 
part which appeared to him to be essential, 
and he hoped he should succeed in show- 
ing, that however plausible the objections 
might appear, they were, in fact, without 
any foundation. He alluded to that part 
of the Bill which authorized the Magis- 
trates of Police to enter houses by night. 
It had been stated, that when a similar 
power had been given to Magistrates on 
former occasions it had been very much 
abused, and that many cruel and scandal- 
ous offences had been committed under 
the sanction, or at least by means, of that 
part of the law. It had likewise been 
stated by a noble Lord in another place, 
that the power had been much abused. 
He would not venture to dispute the point 
with the noble Lord, and, indeed, he would 
concede the point that the cases which had 
been stated, had really occurred, and just 
as they had been represented. But, if he 
admitted that they had occurred, he must 
beg the House to recollect it was under a 
system and a state of law totally different 
from that which now existed, and which 
would exist when the present Bill should 
have passed. These abuses had, in fact, 
happened under a system which afforded 
every facility to abuse; and was it not 
wrong to infer from that, that such abuses 
were likely to occur again? When the In- 
surrection Act had been formerly in force, 
there had been no Petty Sessions; the 
Magistrates tried cases privately, and were 
not responsible for their conduct. The 
officers who administered the laws of the 
Magistrates were well known in Ireland by 
the name of little barony constables, a pe- 
culiar class of peace officers, under the 
absolute control of the Magistrates, with 
very small salaries, and likely, therefore, 
to sacrifice everything in order to please 
those on whom they depended. Was this 
at all similar to anything which now 
existed? At present all proceedings of 
the Magistrates were open, and they acted 
under the eye of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and under a police system, which if not 
perfect, was still the very best system of 
police which existed. Many gentlemen in 
that corps had places of exceeding value, 
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and it was not likely they would commit 
any great abuse of power. But the powers 
which hon. Members hesitated to confer 
under this Bill in fact already existed in 
Ireland, for if a Magistrate issued a war- 
rant for an apprehension for a felony, it 
might rest in quiet even fora year, or dur- 
ing that period frequent searches might be 
made under its authority. He had never 
heard of one single complaint of any abuse 
of this power, and, if it were not given 
under this Bill, he believed that the new 
law would not be likely to be very efficient. 
The hon. and learned member for Dublin 
had made some statements in order to 
show that there was no connexion be- 
tween predial and political agitation, and 
that he believed, that the disturbances arose 
solely from distress. He (Lord Oxman- 
town) thought that he had it in his power 
to state a few facts which would fully 
show that these outrages proceeded, not 
from distress, but entirely from political 
agitation, and from the circumstances 
which political agitation influenced and 
produced. The Terry Alt system had 
commenced immediately after the tithe 
meeting he had alluded to was held, and 
immediately after the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had delivered his ex- 
citing speech in the King’s County. This 
might by possibility be accidental, nor did 
he mean to show that they were connected ; 
but still he thought that some little ground 
was formed for suspicion. At that time 
there had been no forcible attempt to 
collect tithes in the King’s County, nor 
had there been there any tithe outrages, 
with at least a very few exceptions; for 
the moment the tithe meeting took place 
the Protestant clergy gave up all attempts 
to collect them. He would maintain, 
therefore, that tithes had nothing to do 
with the Terry Alt system, and, as it had 
nothing to do with distress, he could not 
but infer that it was connected chiefly 
with the inflammatory speeches delivered 
to the poor. The first man who had been 
convicted of Terry Altism was a respect- 
able farmer, and therefore a man not in 
distress. In the numerous robberies for 
arms scarcely an instance occurred in the 
King’s County, for the last twelve months, 
where any money had been demanded or 
taken. Many instances had occurred 
where money had been offered and had 
been refused. Distress, therefore, could 
not be the cause of these acts. Another 
fact in corroboration of his opinion was, 
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that no witnesses had come forward, not- 
withstanding such very large rewards had 
been offered for King’s evidence. The 
right hon. Secretary had stated, that as 
much as 12,0007. had been offered in re- 
ward for evidence, and that very little of 
it had been claimed. If persons had been 
driven by urgent distress to commit these 
crimes, was it to be believed that they 
would resist such temptations of so large a 
reward, accompanied with the certainty of 
their being sent out of the country and 
made comfortable for the rest of their 
lives? He had another fact still stronger. 
There was no instance of any Protestant 
having been engaged in the Terry Alt 
system. He repeated, that distress was 
not the source of these outrages. No, 
the case was this —that the whole 
system was one which was essentially 
revolutionary. It was a system of in- 
timidation which had induced many 
of the Protestant peasantry to join in it 
from motives of interest, because he felt 
that if he offered any opposition to the 
lawless bands of men who carried on a 
system of intimidation, he would be among 
the first victims to theirfury. They had 
heard a great deal of the putting down 
these disturbances by certain Associations. 
As had been stated by the hon. member 
for Wexford, there was in Ireland a revo- 
lutionary party—a party, he would say, 
which was looking, not merely to revolu- 
tion, accompanied by a change of Govern- 
ment, but to revolution, accompanied with 
confiscation of property. That party 
made use of the name of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin as the rallying 
cry—as the centre of their Union—as 
the successful guide to the attainment of 
political power. The attempt to put 
down these Associations by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin might appear 
to be well directed ; but did his address to 
the peasantry of Ireland tell them with 
justice that if they pursued their present 
career they were the enemies of their 
country? It might even do this; but would 
that peasantry believe him to be sincere in 
their cause? Or were they not sharp 
enough to know that it was to them the 
hon. and learned Member was indebted 
for his popularity? Were they not shrewd 
enough to perceive that through their 
means he had achieved much? Without 
their aid would the Terry Alts have ex- 
isted? Why, while the hon. and learned 
Member made speeches in Dublin, his 
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Terry Alts were active elsewhere ; and 
could that hon. and learned Member, for 
a moment believe, that if he were willing 
to disband his troops they would not at 
once pronounce him as a traitor from their 
cause? He (Lord Oxmantown) would 
admit, that this was a strong measure, but 
he was convinced that it was not stronger 
than the exigency of the case required ; 
and that, severe as its provisions might be, 
it would be hailed with satisfaction by all 
peaceable and loyal men, inasmuch as it 
would place them in a condition much 
more preferable than that in which they 
were placed at the present moment. The 
noble Lord sat down, by saying, that 
he felt he had trespassed too long on the 
attention of the House, and therefore, he 
would not dwell upon those measures by 
which he conceived this measure ought to 
be followed up. 

Mr. Ronayne opposed the Bill. He 
trusted, that the same attention would be 
given to an advocate of liberty, and enemy 
of tyranny and oppression, as had been 
given to the last speaker, who had avowed 
himself the advocate of coercion and op- 
pression for his unhappy country. The 
preamble of this Bill set forth, that “a 
dangerous conspiracy was prevalent in 
certain parts of Ireland, against the rights 
of property, &c.” Now, he was very much 
at a loss to understand against what spe- 
cies of property this dangerous conspiracy 
was prevalent, except it were that of tithes 
—a property to which the present pro- 
ceedings of Ministers bore no reference. 
The preamble next set forth the dangers 
resulting from ‘ tumultuous assemblies of 
large bodies of ill-disposed persons, calcu- 
lated to excite general alarm and intimi- 
dation.” Now it appeared to him, that 
not the slightest evidence had been pro- 
duced to substantiate this allegation “ of 
the assemblage of large bodies.” On the 
contrary, the only assemblages mentioned 
had been in three or four of the inland 
counties, and only proved the existence 
of a species of Agrarian violence ; but he 
denied, that large bodies of armed men 
were disturbing the free course of justice. 
There was also in the Bill a provision to 
suppress particular associations by the 
authority of the Lord Lieutenant. That 
was a most arbitrary provision, the drift 
of which could easily be perceived. As 
to the evidence produced by the right hon. 
Secretary to connect predial with politi- 
cal agitation, it contained no proof what- 
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ever to connect that predial agitation with 
anything which had been done by the 
association which would be put down by 
this Bill. On a former occasion, when 
the then Ministers wished to put down 
the Catholic Association, they came for- 
ward with extracts of speeches made in that 
Association, which they deemed of a dan- 
gerous character and tendency. At pre- 
sent there was not evidence before the 
House sufficient to ensure a conviction in 
a case of petty larcency. The only alleged 
ground brought forward for this Bill was 
contained in a series of letters produced 
from the red box of the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland, who had not, however, 
condescended to favour the House with the 
names of his correspondents. What were 
the reasons for this mystery—this conceal- 
ment? There could be but two: either 
that the parties were not of sufficient 
weight or responsibility, if named, to have 
produced any effect on the House—though 
on this point he believed, that the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Secretary for con- 
cealment, was consideration for the writers 
on the score of alleged intimidation. 
[cheers.] Hon. Members on the oppo- 
site side of the House cheered very vehe- 
mently, but would they continue their 
cheers when he had made his next ob- 
servation? How was it, that the hon. 
Secretary had not retained this consider- 
ation for the whole of his correspondents ? 
How was it that when one of them hap- 
pened to be a really respectable and re- 
sponsible person—why was not intimida- 
tion apprehended for him? How was it 
that the right hon. Secretary favoured the 
House with the name of one of his corre- 
spondents, when that correspondent hap- 
pened to be Sir Patrick Bellew? [Mr. 
Stanley : They were private letters.] He 
was glad to hear the admission that these 
were not official documents, but mere pri- 
vate communications. The letter only of 
Sir Patrick Bellew, it appeared, was an 
official, the rest were all unofficial com- 
munications. So that they were called 
on to pass this Bill on the mere authority 
of private letters. Precedents were very 
seductive things, and the noble Lord 
(Oxmantown), following the example 
of the right hon. Secretary, read a 
letter, and, acting under the influence 
of the right hon. Secretary, also with- 
held the name of the writer [Lord Oxman- 
town said, he had stated the facts on his 
own responsibility. ] Responsibility might 
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certainly be a very sounding expression, 
though he could not exactly find out any 
meaning in it. The hon. Member spoke 
on his own responsibility. His Majesty’s 
Ministers did what they took a fancy to, 
and the only answer to every remonstrance 
was, that they acted ‘‘ on their own re- 
sponsibility.” The only real responsibi- 
lity he had any confidence in was, that 
which was understood in the good old 
fashion, when those Ministers who be- 
trayed their country ‘ on their own 
responsibility,” were brought to the 
block. No instances of that kind had 
occurred of late years, although acts 
might have been perpetrated that called 
for such a proceeding. He had listened 
with profound attention, the other even- 
ing, to the eloquent speech of the hon. 
member for Colchester (Mr. Harvey) ; 
but on one point he differed from him. 
That hon. Member was of opinion, that a 
measure of this nature should have origin- 
ated in the House of Commons. Now, 
he rejoiced, that it had not originated in 
that House of Representatives, but in 
another and a very different place. He 
thought it would be most unfortunate for 
the character of that House if it originated 
there. It was quite in keeping, that a 
Bill, which tended to the destruction of 
the people should emanate in that same 
House, and be hurried through with such 
disgraceful haste, which was the last to con- 
cede the rights of the people—in that 
House where the abuses of every rotten 
borough were protected with such foster- 
ing care six months ago [oh! oh !]. He 
did not care for the “‘ oh! oh!” of hon. 
Members ; he was not to be gagged by 
them, as they were about to gag his un- 
fortunate country. He had also received 
letters from Ireland, and he would read 
one to the House, which was not anony- 
mous. This letter, which bore date last 
week, “ strongly urged the Irish Members 
to fight hard, and not allow so atrocious a 
measure to pass, for which, it added, there 
was not the slightest necessity. Many 
English Members had acted a glorious part 
in opposing it. There was going to be a 
large county meeting in a day or two to 
petition against it. As to the Conserva- 
tives, the general opinion was, that they 
would vote for tying logs to the legs of 
every Irishman, if a bill to that effect 
were brought before Parliament.” This 
was the effect of the letter, and now he 
would inform the House whose opinions 
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these were; the writer was Sir Richard 
Musgrave, one of the late Members of that 
House, and than whom not a worthier or 
more excellent gentleman could be men- 
tioned. Was not the evidence of such a 
man much more important and worthy of 
attention than that of the twenty-six Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates, whose appointments 
had been made by his Majesty’s present 
weak Ministry? that Ministry, who set 
up for such impartiality as to be indiffer- 
ent to either side; whose banner-motto 
was— 

*« Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur.” 
The Ministry had also another important 
argument for their proceedings. The right 
hon. Secretary had, the other night, 
amongst other documents, introduced with 
great theatrical effect, a miserable ballad, 
which was received with great applause by 
an admiring auditory. If they were in 
want of arguments, he could produce one 
in the shape of a broader sheet of paper 
than their ballad, and which contained 
much more important matter, and which 
was signed, moreover, by no. unimportant 
characters—at the head of the list appear- 
ing the name of E. G. Stanley, a name 
followed by others no less distinguished, 
such as those of D. Joy, E. Mann, D. 
Stanley, with God save the King. That do- 
cument was the proclamation issued by the 
Irish Government to enforce the payment 
of tithes, and he held in his hand a list 
of persons who were processed under it. 
This was no newspaper statement ; it was 
an official document, and a little more 
important than the right hon. Secreta- 
ry’s ballad. That document authorised 
the enforcement of processes for a large 
amount of tithes in different parishes, the 
value of many of the tithes claimed being 
but a farthing. There he found a case in 
which, at the suit of a rev. Mr. Palmer, a 
poor man was obliged to come avery long 
journey to show cause why he should not 
pay tithe due to that rev. gentleman, 
amounting to no less a sum than one penny. 
He did not say, that the case of Mr. Pal- 
mer was a fair sample of all the clergy. It 
was, perhaps, worse than the average. Its 
truth, however, could not be doubted, 
for he had documents in his hand, written 
by Mr. Palmer himself, to prove it. He 
had to complain, too, that the law officers 
carried the law into execution in a manner 
most unfavourable to the people. The 
proclamation was issued on November 
21, and ought not to have been enforced 
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till December 21. The law officers of the 
Crown, however, carried it into execution, 
in his opinion, most illegally, in about ten 
or twelve days. In one case, indeed, it 
was ruled against the Attorney General. 
Would that House suffer such a system 
to continue? Pledges had been given by 
the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) that the 
present measure should not be used for 
the enforcement of tithes, and the noble 
Lord who sat for Nottingham, also labour- 
ed to show, that Government had no inten- 
tion of applying it for that purpose ; but 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland gave 
no sign of assent to the proposition. The 
people of Ireland recollected the right 
hon. Gentleman’s declaration that he 
would never suffer any portion of Church 
property to be diverted from ecclesiastical 
uses. ‘That declaration had remained un- 
retracted up to the present hour. Was 
the tithe system, then, calculated to re- 
store peace to Ireland? Was it calculated 
to restore peace to that country, that her 
destinies should be suffered to remain in 
the hands of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had made that declaration? The 
Irish could not forget that eighteen months 
ago, the right hon. Gentleman had pro- 
posed an Arms Bill for Ireland, which 
exposed every man to be transported, who 
had a musket in his possession not brand- 
ed and registered by the officers of the 
Government. The Irish could not forget 
that the right hon. Gentleman was the 
first person to suggest changing the venue. 
The propositions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were rejected by the Parliament be- 
fore it was Reformed, and were they to be 
carried by acclamation in the first Reform- 
ed Parliament? The right hon. Gentle- 
man talked of reading Ireland a lesson ; 
he was afraid that it might be in charac- 
ters of blood. Could the right hon. Gen- 
tleman teach a lesson to 8,000,000 of 
people? Let him first learn the discreet 
lesson to do no wrong. Let him also 
learn that the law derives all its force from 
the acquiescence of the people. The three 
estates might make the laws; but they 
would have no force, if they were opposed 
to the feelings of the people. What was 
the tithe system? It was unparalleled in 
the whole history of wrong. It was a 
Church which would be overpaid, suppos- 
ing every Irishman a member of it, levy- 
ing all its revenue from those who never 
profited by its doctrines. But it was said, 
that the Bill was necessary to vindicate 
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this law. It would be better, in his 
opinion, to reverse the proceeding, and 
first make the law worthy of being vindi- 
cated. Let them remove the causes of 
the grievances, and make the laws so that 
the people could admire them for their jus- 
tice, and then they would willingly obey 
them. His poetic countryman was a pro- 
phet as well as a poet. Mr. Moore said, 
most justly— 


*¢ As long as Popish spade and scythe 
Shall dig and cut the Sassanagh’s tithe, 
And Popish purses pay the tolls 

On Heaven’s road for Sassanagh souls— 
* * * * « « 


So long the merry reign shall be 

Of Captain Rock and his family.” 
The people were told they must acquiesce 
in these laws; but he should like to know, 
when a bad law was got rid of by acquies- 
cing in it? The Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights were not got by acquiescence. 
No improvement was ever made by any 
Government in its institutions, unless it 
were coerced by some moral or physical 
necessity. Bad laws would remain for 
ever, if the people acquiesced in them; 
for the instant they were established, a 
host of people were found who had an in- 
terest in maintaining them. Heentreated the 
House not to pass the Bill, which did but 
crown whole ages of misrule with a con- 
centration of all the virus of all the abom- 
inable principles of Toryism. He could 
not congratulate the Whig Ministry on 
their new allies from the Tory camp, 
including the right hon. Baronet, the mem- 
ber for Tamworth ; and he thought that 
such Gentlemen opposite as had not en- 
tirely forgotten their old principles would 
be inclined to suspect the motives of their 
Tory friends, and exclaim 

‘Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 

Tempus eget.” 

In the support of the Whigs, however, 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
had led the House astray by the pathetic 
story he had told of an event which hap- 
pened nearly twenty years ago; and if the 
House had not subsequently been disa- 
bused, it would have retained the impres- 
sion that the event narrated. was of recent 
occurrence, and was a picture of the pre- 
sent state of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also talked of the oppres- 
sion of the landlords in Ireland. He-did not 
defend the landlords, for there was much 
misery in Ireland. Would the House be- 
lieve that the people of that country, the 
most productive of the best of food, 
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abounding in cattle, pigs, and corn—would 
the House believe that 3,000,000 out of 
the 8,000,000 of inhabitants never tasted 
animal food except on Christmas Day and 
Easter Sunday? The right hon. Baronet 
wished them, however, to consider the 
tithes as having no part in causing all the 
misery of Ireland. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet wished to preserve to the clergy the 
tithes of Ireland. The right hon. Baronet 
was sensible of many of the evils of Ire- 
land—but what had he ever done to reme- 
dy them? For six years the right hon. 
Baronet had administered the Government 
of that country; he had supported, with 
all his power, that system of ascendancy 
which had been the curse of Ireland—he 
had supported the claims of the landed 
gentlemen against the peasantry, and had 
not taken any one step to remedy the evils 
of which he the other night so pathetically 
complained. The right hon. Baronet had 
studiously prepared that oration, and cer- 
tainly he had made a great impression on 
the House; but while the affecting pic- 
ture drawn by the right hon. Baronet had 
influenced the House, he himself had not 
been affected by it. He had turned im- 
mediately to some trifling criticism about 
the armorial bearings of the Gentleman 
who introduced the Amendment. The 
right hon. Baronet was almost disposed to 
sing them the song of ‘Tarry awhile 
with me.” He had mixed up tragedy and 
farce and comedy all in one breath. If 
he had felt the horror he had painted, he 
could not so suddenly have changed his 
tone. The right hon. Baronet jesting on 
the misery he had sketched, reminded 
him of Cowper’s lines—— 

“¢ While peals of pleasantry amuse us there 

With merry descants on a nation’s woes.” 

In conclusion, the hon. Member thanked 
the House for the patience with which 
it had heard him. He implored the 
House not to pass this Bill, and not to 
leave the destinies of the nation in the 
hands of an individual who had admitted 
himself to be the most unpopular man in 
Ireland. 

Mr. John Browne: The hon. Mem- 
ber who had last spoken, had maintained 
that there was no evidence before the 
House to support the adgption of the pre- 
sent measure. He begged to say, that he 
had himself received the strongest testi- 
mony as to the state of Ireland, from menu of 
character, of high station, and of great 
importance in that House, As far as he 
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could understand, it would seem that every 
man except those who had entered the 
House upon the shoulders of a particular 
party had given their support to this mea- 
sure. He was well aware that any hon. 
Member who should stand up to state his 
opinions broadly and manfully required 
the aid of some moral courage, because 
there was a party in Ireland, which ex- 
tended itself even into that House, whowere 
apt totorturethe best into the worst motives. 
It required some physical courage, because 
this party held up those who honestly 
stated their opinions to public odium; 
but he believed there was no independent 
man in that House from Ireland who, 
seeing the necessity of taking afirm ground 
in the present time, could be so lost to 
the interests of his country, could be such 
a recreant to her, as to allow personal 
considerations to interpose between him 
and his duty. He was one of those who 
honestly believed this measure was calcu- 
lated to ensure the safety of Ireland. He 
believed that the time had arrived when it was 
necessary to arm the Executive of Ireland 
with these powers, with a view to secure 
what remained of constitutional liberty, 
and to protect life and property, which 
were now in the hands of Agrarian agita- 
tors. Undoubtedly there were some per- 
sons who throve and trafficked upon the 
ills of their country. He knew it was 
quite natural for the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, and those who acted 
with him, to protest against and denounce 
all those measures that had the effect of 
restraining them in the exercise of their 
powers. It might be well for those who 
entered that House on the shoulders of 
popular clamour to protest against any 
measure which tended to obstruct the flow of 
that current which had carried them there. 
It was natural that they should be op- 
posed to this measure, and should desire 
the continuance of the present state of the 
law. It was equally natural, how- 
ever, that the people of Ireland should 
desire the return of tranquiility. The 
greatest sufferers in Ireland were the in- 
dustrious peasantry, who were cruelly 
punished for their loyalty to their King 
and obedience to the laws. He had be- 
fore described the system of intimidation 
which existed in the county of Mayo, 
which was encouraged by the Political 
Unions. The individual who most pro- 
moted it was a man driven from his caste, 
and forced to associate with the lowest 
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and most degraded people—who had 
been more than once tried for arson, and 
almost convicted of forgery; and this 
was the man who, on a former occasion, 
had been called the patriot of Mayo. 
The last place in which he saw or heard 
that Gentleman was in the chair at a meet- 
ing of the Volunteers of Ireland, and that 
single circumstance might, he thought, give 
the House a good notion of the Political 
Unions and Volunteers of Ireland. He 
adjured the Government not to falter 
and not to go back, unless they were 
prepared to pass an Act to confiscate 
the landed property of all the gentlemen 
in Ireland, or to make them sell their 
estates. He would heartily give the 
Ministers his humble support, as the Bill 
was the only means, he believed, by which 
the country could get rid of the terrible 
tyranny which now oppressed it. 

Mr. William Roche: Before I pro- 
ceed to state the reasons which influence 
me, in opposing every stage of the present 
Bill, I must take leave to refute, as far 
at least as regards myself, the sarcasm or 
insinuation of the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last but one, “that several Irish 
Members owed their seats in this House 
to the sole protection of a certain distin- 
guished individual, the hon. member for 
Dublin.” Sir, with the highest respect for 
the splendid talents and patriotism of that 
distinguished personage—I sit here 
indebted to no persons, to no pledge, or 
compact, beyond the affection of my fellow 
citizens, and their confidence in my prin- 
ciples and intentions—principles which the 
distinguished individual alluded to has 
often certainly done me the gratifying 
honour of recognizing. Sir, with regard to 
the question before the House, were it not 
for its paramount—its vital importance to 
the rights, liberties, and destinies of Ire- 
land—a country alternately coerced, neg- 
lected, or quacked; for be its disease 
what it may, the chalibeate, or steel, 
remedy is ever sure to be applied. Were 
it not also, Sir, for its great though not 
equally immediate importance to the 
rights and liberties of England, which, if it 
cruelly or coldly looks on while the march 
of these arbitrary enactments are ap- 
proaching its own shores, vainly imagin- 
ing it can say, “so far shalt thou go and 
no farther,” may ere long render itself ex- 
posed to the application of the adage 
quoted by my hon. friend the member for 
Dublin, theotherevening-— mutato nomine 
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de te fabula narratur.” Sir, were it not 
for these considerations and the responsi- 
bility which I feel devolves on me as an 
Irish representative to express my senti- 
ments, however briefly, on so momentous 
an occasion, I would be unwilling to detain 
the House by any remarks I could offer, 
uninteresting as they must be after such a 
prolongation of the debate, and such an 
exhaustion of the subject. Allow me first, 
Sir, to assure the House that no one could 
be more ready than I am to arm the Go- 
vernment, not certainly with overstrained 
and arbitrary powers, suppressive of the 
Constitution, but still with amply suffi- 
cient means to punish crime, put down 
disturbance and secure peace and good 
order, because no one, Sir, can be more 
conscious than I am, that peace and 
good order are the end and essence of 
good Government, that it is for the enjoy- 
ment of those blessings men have congre- 
gated together, and that they constitute 
alike the basis of personal security and 
public prosperity. But, Sir, when I find 
by recent and reiterated experience that 
those indispensable objects have been ob- 
tained, and can be maintained, by the 
known, existing, and venerated laws of the 
land—when I find that crimes as flagi- 
tious and disturbances as serious, as those 
now complained of, have been subdued by 
vigorous yet constitutional means, and 
when I further find, that those parts of Ire- 
land, thus restored to peace and good 
order, have since continued in the most 
perfect and praiseworthy state of tran- 
quillity, the most reluctant person, if at 
all candid, must be forced to the irresisti- 
ble conclusion, that those novel and cruel 
expedients are not only unnecessary, (and 
even superfluity is in itself a legislative 
evil), but that they inflict a deep, a deadly, 
and a wanton wound on the principles 
and spirit of the Constitution, and conse- 
quently on the liberties and security of the 
people—measures, Sir, which should not 
be thought of, and could not be justified, 
unless rebellion raged throughout the 
land, whereas they are monstrously 
brought forward to suppress some few 
hundred rabble or ruffians, unactuated by 
revolutionary or rebellious motives, but 
who prey upon property, because, I fear, 
they conceive property pays little or no 
regard to their misery, yet whose crimes 
and disturbances demand immediate pun- 
ishment and suppression. And why, Sir, 
has the vigorous exercise of the regular 
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law of the land produced, in other coun- 
ties, the good and lasting effects I have 
stated, but because a degree of solemnity, 
awe, and reverence attached to them 
which will never be extended to military 
tribunals—tribunals abhorred in no country 
more, nor with more justice, than in Ire- 
land. We are told, however, Sir, that 
the administration of these coercive mea- 
sures will be placed in such discreet and 
amiable hands (those of the Marquess of 
Anglesey), that no fear need be appre- 
hended or entertained of any abuse, as if 
he possessed ubiquity and could be every- 
where; but, Sir, I for one have not seen 
that discretion or amiability so happily 
exemplified in his late conduct, or in the 
forced and recent collection of tithes-—an 
impost which has been and will be, till 
extinguished, the primary and perennial 
source of Ireland’s indignation and dis- 
traction, and which glossed even as it 
may, will ever be deemed a grossly unjust 
exaction by all those who do not partici- 
pate either in its spiritual doctrines or 
temporal advantage. But, Sir, be the 
disposition of the individual, thus armed be- 
yond the established laws, ever so amiable, is 
national liberty and individual safety to be 
thus placed, as it were, under the sword 
of Damocles? Is this to be the improve- 
ment of the laws that was held out to us ? 
Is this to be the substitute for the meliora- 
tion of the condition of the people? No, 
Sir, this is not the treatment Ireland ex- 
pected or deserved from a Reformed Par- 
liament, and from those that possessed 
such friendship, and held out such prom- 
ises to us, which almost forces me to re- 
peat : ‘‘ God preserve us from such friends, 
we may protect ourselves from our ene- 
mies,” Their maxim is, Sir, to make 
coercion precede or, at least, accompany re- 
dress, and fear stand in place of love, the 
very reverse of what has ever been found to 
operate a sound and wholesome influ- 
ence on the human mind—No, Sir, these 
are not the remedies [Ireland stands in 
need of—she wants rational and concilia- 
tory laws administered in that spirit—she 
wants relief for the poverty, the misery, 
the non-employment, and non-protection 
of her people, who imagining they are 
made no account of in society, but as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
therefore, unhappily think that they can 
only obtain attention and redress by force 
and intimidation. Give them, Sir, a stake 
in society— give them an interest in peace 
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and good order, peace and good order 
will be the result. It is to this we shouid 
direct our whole energy, and not to ex- 
asperating measures, and if we do so 
direct our energies, be assured we shall 
reap the most gratifying harvest. I shall 
conclude, Sir, by uniting my humble 
voice to that of my country, unequi- 
vocally expressed in the multitude of 
petitions against these unconstitutional 
measures, which this day crowded your 
Table, (whereas, not more I believe than 
one petition appeared in their favour,)— 
namely, that you would grant redress 
before you inflicted coercion, meantime 
subduing lawlessness, should it unhap- 
pily continue, by constitutional means ; 
and if, contrary to all expectation—if con- 
trary to every impulse of the human 
mind, the disturbers of the peace should 
still be incorrigible, upon none need you 
rely more effectually than upon the Irish 
Members for support, for who are more 
interested than they, in the peace, good or- 
der, and consequent prosperity, of the 
country? But we cannot allow measures 
so uncalled for, so unconstitutional, so 
despotic, so particularly unbecoming the 
professed friends of Jiberty—measures 
calculated to exasperate rather than heal, 
measures that may affect the very integ- 
rity of the Empire, to pass without most 
anxiously, most energetically, and _per- 
severingly deprecating and denouncing 
them. 

Sir John Key wished, in a very few 
words, to state the reasons which induced 
him to vote for the second reading of 
this Bill. He conceived, that it was im- 
possible for any impartial man, who had 
heard the discussions that had taken place 
on this subject, not to arrive at the con- 
clusion, that it was absolutely necessary 
to intrust his Majesty’s Government 
with stronger powers, to put down the 
disgraceful insubordination that at present 
existed in Ireland. It had been said, that 
those who supported this measure wished 
to destroy the Constitution in Ireland. He 
was as ardent a friend to the Constitution 
as any man in that House, but he would 
ask, whether there existed at present any- 
thing like constitutional liberty in Ireland ? 
He would ask, whether any man could 
deny, that there existed no liberty there 
just now, save the liberty of violating the 
Jaws, and murdering the peaceable inl.a- 
bitants of the country? No one coud 
be more desirous than he was to see rc- 
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and most degraded people—who had 
been more than once tried for arson, and 
almost convicted of forgery; and this 
was the man who, on a former occasion, 
had been called the patriot of Mayo. 
The last place in which he saw or heard 
that Gentleman was in the chair at a meet- 
ing of the Volunteers of Ireland, and that 
single circumstance might, he thought, give 
the House a good notion of the Political 
Unions and Volunteers of Ireland. He 
adjured the Government not to falter 
and not to go back, unless they were 
prepared to pass an Act to confiscate 
the landed property of all the gentlemen 
in Ireland, or to make them sell their 
estates. He would heartily give the 
Ministers his humble support, as the Bill 
was the only means, he believed, by which 
the country could get rid of the terrible 
tyranny which now oppressed it. 

Mr. William Roche: Before I pro- 
ceed to state the reasons which influence 
me, in opposing every stage of the present 
Bill, I must take leave to refute, as far 
at least as regards myself, the sarcasm or 
insinuation of the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last but one, “that several Irish 
Members owed their seats in this House 
to the sole protection of a certain distin- 
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guished individual, the hon. member for 
Dublin.” Sir, with the highest respect for 
the splendid talents and patriotism of that 


distinguished personage—I_ sit here 
indebted to no persons, to no pledge, or 
compact, beyond the affection of my fellow 
citizens, and their confidence in my prin- 
ciples and intentions—principles which the 
distinguished individual alluded to has 
often certainly done me the gratifying 
honour of recognizing. Sir, with regard to 
the question before the House, were it not 
for its paramount—its vital importance to 
the rights, liberties, and destinies of Ire- 
land—a country alternately coerced, neg- 
lected, or quacked; for be its disease 
what it may, the chalibeate, or steel, 
remedy is ever sure to be applied. Were 
it not also, Sir, for its great though not 
equally immediate importance to the 
rights and liberties of England, which, if it 
cruelly or coldly looks on while the march 
of these arbitrary enactments are ap- 
proaching its own shores, vainly imagin- 
ing it can say, ‘‘ so far shalt thou go and 
no farther,” may ere long render itself ex- 
posed to the application of the adage 
quoted by my hon. friend the member for 
Dublin, theotherevening—“ mutatonomine 
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de te fabula narratur.” Sir; were it not 
for these considerations and the responsi- 
bility which I feel devolves on me as an 
Irish representative to express my senti- 
ments, however briefly, on so momentous 
an occasion, I would be unwilling to detain 
the House by any remarks I could offer, 
uninteresting as they must be after such a 
prolongation of the debate, and such an 
exhaustion of the subject. Allow me first, 
Sir, to assure the House that no one could 
be more ready than I am to arm the Go- 
vernment, not certainly with overstrained 
and arbitrary powers, suppressive of the 
Constitution, but still with amply suffi- 
cient means to punish crime, put down 
disturbance and secure peace and good 
order, because no one, Sir, can be more 
conscious than I am, that peace and 
good order are the end and essence of 
good Government, that it is for the enjoy- 
ment of those blessings men have congre- 
gated together, and that they constitute 
alike the basis of personal security and 
public prosperity. But, Sir, when [ find 
by recent and reiterated experience that 
those indispensable objects have been ob- 
tained, and can be maintained, by the 
known, existing, and venerated laws of the 
land—when I find that crimes as flagi- 
tious and disturbances as serious, as those 
now complained of, have been subdued by 
vigorous yet constitutional means, and 
when I further find, that those parts of Ire- 
land, thus restored to peace and good 
order, have since continued in the most 
perfect and praiseworthy state of tran- 
quillity, the most reluctant person, if at 
all candid, must be forced to the irresisti- 
ble conclusion, that those novel and cruel 
expedients are not only unnecessary, (and 
even superfluity is in itself a legislative 
evil), but that they inflict a deep, a deadly, 
and a wanton wound on the principles 
and spirit of the Constitution, and conse- 
quently on the liberties and security of the 
people—-measures, Sir, which should not 
be thought of, and could not be justified, 
unless rebellion raged throughout the 
land, whereas they are monstrously 
brought forward to suppress some few 
hundred rabble or ruffians, unactuated by 
revolutionary or rebellious motives, but 
who prey upon property, because, I fear, 
they conceive property pays little or no 
regard to their misery, yet whose crimes 
and disturbances demand immediate pun- 
ishment and suppression. And why, Sir, 
has the vigorous exercise of the regular 
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law of the land pioduced, in other coun- 
ties, the good and lasting effects I have 
stated, but because a degree of solemnity, 
awe, and reverence attached to them 
which will never be extended to military 
tribunals—tribunals abhorred in no country 
more, nor with more justice, than in Ire- 
land.. We are told, however, Sir, that 
the administration of these coercive mea- 
sures will be placed in such discreet and 
amiable hands (those of the Marquess of 
Anglesey), that no fear need be appre- 
hended or entertained of any abuse, as if 
he possessed ubiquity and could be every- 
where; but, Sir, I for one have not seen 
that discretion or amiability so happily 
exemplified in his late conduct, or in the 
forced and recent collection of tithes-—an 
impost which has been and will be, till 
extinguished, the primary and perennial 
source of Ireland’s indignation and dis- 
traction, and which glossed even as it 
may, will ever be deemed a grossly unjust 
exaction by all those who do not partici- 
pate either in its spiritual doctrines or 
temporal advantage. But, Sir, be the 
disposition of the individual, thus armed be- 
yond the established laws, ever so amiable, is 
national liberty and individual safety to be 
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thus placed, as it were, under the sword 


of Damocles? Is this to be the improve- 
ment of the laws that was held out to us ? 
Is this to be the substitute for the meliora- 
tion of the condition of the people? No, 
Sir, this is not the treatment Ireland ex- 
pected or deserved from a Reformed Par- 
liament, and from those that possessed 
such friendship, and held out such prom- 
ises to us, which almost forces me to re- 
peat : ‘“‘ God preserve us from such friends, 
we may protect ourselves from our ene- 
mies,” Their maxim is, Sir, to make 
coercion precede or, at least, accompany re- 
dress, and fear stand in place of love, the 
very reverse of what has ever been found to 
Operate a sound and wholesome influ- 
ence on the human mind—No, Sir, these 
are not the remedies Ireland stands in 
need of—she wants rational and concilia- 
tory laws administered in that spirit—she 
wants relief for the .poverty, the misery, 
the non-employment, and non-protection 
of her people, who imagining they are 
made no account of in society, but as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
therefore, unhappily think that they can 
only obtain attention and redress by force 
and intimidation. Give them, Sir, a stake 
in society— give them an interest in peace 
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and good order, peace and good order 
will be the result. It is to this we shouid 
direct our whole energy, and not to ex- 
asperating measures, and if we do so 
direct our energies, be assured we shall 
reap the most gratifying harvest. I shall 
conclude, Sir, by uniting my humble 
voice to that of my country, unequi- 
vocally expressed in the multitude of 
petitions against these unconstitutional 
measures, which this day crowded your 
Table, (whereas, not more I believe than 
one petition appeared in their favour,)— 
namely, that you would grant redress 
before you inflicted coercion, meantime 
subduing lawlessness, should it unhap- 
pily continue, by constitutional means ; 
and if, contrary to all expectation—if con- 
trary to every impulse of the human 
mind, the disturbers of the peace should 
still be incorrigible, upon none need you 
rely more effectually than upon the Irish 
Members for support, for who are more 
interested than they, in the peace, good or- 
der, and consequent prosperity, of the 
country? But we cannot allow measures 
so uncalled for, so unconstitutional, so 
despotic, so particularly unbecoming the 
professed friends of liberty—measures 
calculated to exasperate rather than heal, 
measures that may affect the very integ- 
rity of the Empire, to pass without most 
anxiously, most energetically, and per- 
severingly deprecating and denouncing 
them. 

Sir John Key wished, in a very few 
words, to state the reasons which induced 
him to vote for the second reading of 
this Bill. He conceived, that it was im- 
possible for any impartial man, who had 
heard the discussions that had taken place 
on this subject, not to arrive at the con- 
clusion, that it was absolutely necessary 
to intrust his Majesty’s Government 
with stronger powers, to put down the 
disgraceful insubordination that at present 
existed in Ireland. It had been said, that 
those who supported this measure wished 
to destroy the Constitution in Ireland. He 
was as ardent a friend to the Constitution 
as any man in that House, but he would 
ask, whether there existed at present any- 
thing like constitutional liberty in Ireland ? 
He would ask, whether any man could 
deny, that there existed no liberty there 
just now, save the liberty of violating the 
Jaws, and murdering the peaceable inl.a- 
bitants of the country? No one coud 
be more desirous than he was to see r= 
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medial measures introduced for the benefit 
and improvement of that long misgovern- 
ed country; and he was quite confident 
that such measures would be brought for- 
ward by his Majesty’s Government with 
the least possible delay ; but it was abso- 
lutely indispensable, previous to the carry- 
ing such measures into effect, that the 
lawless agitation that prevailed in Ireland 
should be put down. He had the fullest 
confidence in the intentions of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to do justice to Ireland ; 
and he trusted that, amongst other reme- 
dial measures, a modified and improved 
system of poor laws—a system that, while 
it protected the productive industry of the 
middling and lower classes would compel 
the absentee landlords and rich propri- 
etors to contribute to the support of the 
destitute poor—would be introduced into 
Ireland; until something like that was 
done, it was idle totalk about improving 
the condition of the people of Ireland. 
He would support the second reading of 
the Bill, but, in doing so, he should not 
feel himself precluded from objecting to 
several of its clauses in Committee. In- 
deed, he hoped to see the measure consi- 
derably modified in the Committee. He 
conceived that, instead of acting against 
the true interests of liberty, rightly un- 
derstood, by voting fora measure founded 
upon the principle of that now before the 
House, arbitrary and despotic as it might 
appear, he did that which every friend of 
liberty ought to do—he did that which 
went to restore individual freedom, and the 
security of life and property in Ireland, 
and to place upon a lasting foundation the 
liberties, the peace, and the prosperity of 
that too-long distracted country. 

Mr. O’Ferrall said, he should not, pro- 
bably, have risen upon this occasion, had 
it not been for the observations—he would 
say the unjustifiable observations—which 
had been made by the hon. member for 
Mayo, in reference to those hon. Members 
who, upon that side of the House, felt it 
their duty to oppose the measure. That 
hon. Member had taunted them with a 
want of independence. Now, he would 
tell that hon. Member, that, as far as he 
«Mr. M. O’Ferrall)was concerned, he would 
not yield to him in independence, either 
as regarded property or principle; and 
he would further tell him, that those who 
opposed this measure, were fully as inde- 
pendent as those who supported it. If 
the hon. Member alluded to the pledge as 
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to the Repeat of the Union, he would beg 
to inform him, that he (Mr, O’Ferrall) had, 
in the face of his constituents, refused to 
take that pledge. It also appeared to him, 
he must say, extremely indelicate on the 
part of that hon. Member to drag before 
the House an individual who had subjected 
himself to a Crown prosecution, and who 
was at present in the hands of the Attor- 
ney General. There were some noble in- 
dividuals, with whom that hon. Member 
was acquainted, who had been so far 
equally unfortunate, and, with that cir- 
cumstance in his recollection, the hon. 
Member should have forborne from such 
an allusion. He expected that the hon. 
Member would withdraw the reflections 
which he had cast upon the Members for 
Ireland who did not agree with the hon. 
Member. As to the Bill, the course he 
should pursue would please neither party. 
When on the Committee of last year, 
which was appointed to inquire into the 
cause of disturbances in the Queen's 
County, he had agreed with persons of 
the most opposite political principles in 
recommending that the hands of Govern- 
ment should be strengthened; and the 
singularity of so extraordinary an agree- 
ment of opinion ought to have induced 
the hon. Secretary for Ireland to try those 
powers rather than resort to such a bill as 
the present. It was most important to 
consider whether the Bill was not stronger 
than was necessary, and whether it might 
not ultimately tend to the perpetration of 
disturbance. Several Acts had been lately 
passed to strengthen the hands of . land- 
lords, and these bore very heavily upon the 
poor. In the Queen’s County, and in 
other counties also, he knew that the 
clearances of estates had been the cause 
of the disturbances. There was no im- 
mediate or necessary connexion, as had 
been asserted, between political agitation 
and outrage; but certainly, if at a pub- 
lic Meeting a clergyman or a landlord 
should be described as an extortioner, it 
would create an unfavourable feeling in 
the district towards him. But, admitting 
this, he protested against destroying the 
character of the hon. member for Dublin, 
and holding him up as the cause of these 
disturbances, when there existed nothing 
but very flimsy evidence to show any con- 
nexion between agitation and crime. 

Mr. John Browne, in explanation, said, 
that he had no intention of giving offence 
to the hon. Members opposite, and least 
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of all to the hon. member for Kildare. 
His observations had been occasioned by 
the assertion of the honourable member 
for Middlesex, that there were no in- 
dividuals of respectability and station 
from Ireland upon that side of the House 
that had come forward to give their 
testimony in favour of this measure. He 
(Mr. Browne), in reply, said, that there 
were individuals of respectability and in- 
dependence from Ireland on that side of 
the House who had supported the measure, 
but thatthe hon. Members opposite, who had 
come into the House fettered with pledges, 
could not be regarded as independent. In 
saying that, he did not mean to convey any 
reflection upon the hon. member for Kil- 
dare ; at the same time he begged to say, 
that though not a wealthy man, he had 
sufficient property to render him as inde- 
pendent as that hon. Member. That hon. 
Member should have had the good taste 
not to have alluded, as he had done, to 
bygone transactions. The hon. Member 
complained of his(Mr. Browne’s) reference 
to an individual who had taken a leading 
part in the Political Union in the county 
of Mayo. He thought it his duty to state 
what he had stated of that individual, to 
expose the dangerous characters of those 
who were leading the peasantry into diffi- 
culties and dangers. _ 

Mr. Edward Cooper said, that he would 
give his vote for the second reading of the 
Bill, reserving to himself the power, when 
it was in Committee, to object to many of 
its details. He entirely agreed with the 
statement in the preamble of the Bill, that 
there did exist in Ireland a conspiracy 
against life and property, and that there were 
associations in that country which were in- 
consistent with its peace and tranquillity, 
and on such grounds he should vote for 
the principle of this measure. 

Lord Althorp observed, that, in conse- 
quence of the manner in which the hon. 
member for Middlesex had shaped his 
Motion, they were now discussing whether 
the Order of the Day should or should 
not be read, instead of considering the 
main question, whether this Bill should be 
read a second time. The Resolution 
which had: been proposed by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, would have been 
much more appropriately introduced upon 
the first reading of the Bill, instead of 
being brought forward now, after the Bill 
had been subjected to such a protracted 
discussion. He would contend, that suf- 
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ficient and satisfactory evidence had been 
produced to prove to the House the neces- 
sity of such a measure as this. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had said, that he 
would put no confidence in the Govern- 
ment, and certainly, if he would put no 
confidence in. his Majesty’s Ministers, he 
was perfectly justified in refusing to give 
them the powers with which this Bill pro- 
posed to intrust them. The reasons which 
the hon. Member had assigned for his 
want of confidence in his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were, that he (Lord Althorp) had not 
acted up to the declarations which he had 
made, and the pledges which he had given, 
in the course of last Session, with regard 
to the remedial measures, especially as re- 
spected the amendment of the tithe sys- 
tem which would be introduced into Ire- 
land. What he said last Session was, that 
tithes should be done away with, and what 
his right hon. friend said was, that they 
should be extinguished; and he would main- 
tain that that pledge, as to the extinction of 
tithes, had been redeemed, not, of course, 
within the very literal meaning of the 
words, but up to the fullest extent in 
which that pledge, when given, was un- 
derstood. [‘* Hear,” from Mr. Sheil.| He 
did not understand that cheer from the 
hon. and Jearned member for Tipperary, 
This he would assert, that when the law 
which was passed on this subject in the 
last Session of Parliament should come 
into effect, the collection of tithes in Ire- 
land would no longer exist. Tithes would 
remain in name, but, undoubtedly, they 
would not be transferred to the pockets 
of the landlords. The landlords had 
bought their lands, and had inherited their 
lands, subject to tithes, and it was but 
right that they should continue to hold 
them upon the same conditions. One 
great and main grievance respecting tithes, 
which was complained of in this country, 
as well as in Ireland, regarded the effect 
of their collection upon the occupiers of 
land. Now, when the Bill of last Session 
should come into effect (he admitted that 
the period for the Bill coming into effect 
had been postponed to a much more dis- 
tant period than he should have wished, 
but that was not his fault)—when, he re- 
peated, that Bill came into effect, the oc- 
cupier of the soil would no longer have to 
pay any tithes in Ireland. He believed 
that such was the understanding affixed to 
the declarations made by his Majesty’s 
Ministers by those hon. Gentlemen who 
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had heard them when made; but those 
Gentlemen who had not heard them made 
would see, by a reference to the Report of 
the Tithe Committee, that the Govern- 
ment would not, upon such authority, go 
further than it had gone in the measures 
which it had proposed. The hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex said, that his (Lord Al- 
thorp’s) right hon. friend’s Grand Jury 
Bill had been dishonoured in the Lords 
last Session. The hon. Member con- 
founded it with the Petty Jury Bill which 
was carried in the House of Commons last 
Session. He had, over and over again, 
admitted, that he gave a pledge that that 
bill should be carried ; and it was not the 
fault of Ministers in that House, it was 
owing to circumstances which they could 
not control, that it was not passed by the 
Lords. He had told the hon. member for 
Dublin, on his introducing his Jury Bill 
the other evening, that the Bill of last 
Session would be introduced again in the 
House of Lords; but if that did not satisfy 
the hon. Member, that he would have no 
objection to his Bill being read a first 
time, reserving to himself the right of op- 
posing it, if he should think fit, hereafter. 
The hon. member for Middlesex quoted 
the authority of Sir Henry Parnell, to 
prove that there were no disturbances in 
the Queen’s County. It was quite impos- 
sible that sir Henry Parnell could have 
made the statement at the time the hon. 
Gentleman mentioned, as it was Sir Henry 
Parnell who drew up the Report of the 
Committee of last Session upon the state 
of the Queen’s County-—a Report, as the 
hon. member for Kildare had mentioned, 
that had been adopted by the Committee 
unanimously; and in that Report it was 
stated, that thestate of the Queen’s County 
was such as to warrant and render neces- 
sary the giving extraordinary powers to 
the Government. The hon. Member had 
quoted the evidence of a major Browne to 
prove that the county of Kilkenny was in 
a most tranquil state up to July last, and 
that the subsequent disturbances there 
were all owing to the Bill which his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Stanley) had brought 
into Parliament. Now, it so happened, 
that that evidence was given in the pre- 
ceding January; that it referred to the 
July of the year 1830; and that the witness 
stated, that the disturbances which had 
then occurred arose out of the election of 
his noble friend (Lord Duncannon) for 
that county, in that month, in the year 
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1830. The hon. Member asked why they 
had not produced the authorities of Lords- 
lieutenant of counties in Ireland in sup- 
port of this measure. His right hon. friend 
had, on a former evening, quoted the au- 
thority of two Lords-lieutenant, Lord Or- 
mond and Sir Patrick Bellew. The Lord- 
lieutenants of Wexford, Carlow, and Wick- 
low, had supported it in Parliament, and 
the imprudent reference of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex had called up that even- 
ing the Lord-lieutenant of the King’s 
County (Lord Oxmantown), who had 
made a most impressive speech in favour 
of the Bill. He (Lord Althorp) would 
have risen earlier in the evening, but that 
he was anxious to hear what hon. Mem- 
bers might have to say. He regretted 
that they were now only debating the 
Order of the Day, and, therefore, so far 
making no progress in the Bill. His hon, 
friend, the member for Kildare, had con- 
curred in opinion with the Committee, that 
stronger measures were necessary; but 
his hon. friend had also recommended the 
adoption of remedial measures. But did 
the Ministers ever say, that remedial mea- 
sures were not necessary? Had they not 
already given some earnest of their deter- 
mination to introduce such measures. 
Gentlemen had said, ‘* You have brought 
forward the coercive measure in the House 
of Lords, why did you not also bring the 
Irish Church Reform Bill into that House 
in the first instance?” There was one 
simple answer to be given to this, which 
was, that the Irish Church Reform Bill 
was a money bill, and therefore must, in 
the first instance, pass the House of Com- 
mons. But his Majesty’s Government 
took the very first opportunity of intro- 
ducing their remedial measures into that 
House, to show that they were really in 
earnest on that point. He had already 
opened the subject of Irish Church Re- 
form, and his right hon. friend (Mr. Stan- 
ley) that of Grand Juries. If the House 
thought that they intended to stand still, 
and not remedy the evils of Ireland, then, 
indeed, hon. Members would be perfectly 
justified in opposing any coercive measures, 
and they would have no right whatever to 
ask the confidence of the House. His 
hon, friend had said the necessity for co- 
ercive measures should be so striking as to 
producean almost unanimousassent,and in- 
stanced the long debate which had occurred 
on the Bill as a proof of a want of sufficient 
unanimity. But though he admitted, that 
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the debate was very long, yet there was 
not, in his opinion, the slightest necessity 
for so long a discussion; and, as to una- 
nimity, there were few instances, on any 
great question, of such a large and over- 
whelming majority. His hon. friend then 
said, that Ministers had failed to prove 
any connexion between political agitation 
and the predial or agricultural outrages. 
With regard to that point, no man be- 
lieved, or would admit more fully than he 
would, that the political agitators, so far 
from intentionally stimulating these crimes, 
held them in the utmost abhorrence; but 
the effect of political agitation was such 
as necessarily to produce irritation and 
discontent; and this irritation and dis- 
content, operating upon a population in a 
state of great misery and distress, neces- 
sarily led to the commission of crime and 
outrage. And, certainly, though they might 
not wish to do so, the consequence of their 
conduct was the encouragement of crimi- 
nal outrages. It was said, that when this 
Bill was passed into a law, there would 
still be the same difficulty in obtaining 
evidence. This, however, he denied; it 
would have the effect of terrifying the per- 
sons engaged in carrying on this system of 
intimidation, and it would operate directly 
and practically, through the provisions of 
the Insurrection Act, to prevent midnight 
meetings and outrages. He thought the 
speech of the noble Lord, the member for 
King’s County (Lord Oxmantown), was a 
very satisfactory answer to the observations 
of the hon. member for Middlesex. He 
and his right hon. friend had been at- 
tacked for not quoting the names of the 
persons writing the letters which had been 
read to the House. The reason for their 
not doing so was obvious. Those persons 
would instantly be marked as obnoxious 
by those violators of the law against whom 
they complained, and would, not unlikely, 
fall victims to their revenge. 

Mr.- James Grattan said, the noble 
Lord, the member for King’s County, had 
admitted that his county had been undis- 
turbed till within the last two years. Now, 
he was surprised that, for so short a period 
of disturbance, the noble Lord was pre- 
pared to surrender his constituents to a 
measure so arbitrary and despotic as the 
present. He did not deny, that disturbance 
existed in Ireland to an extent sufficient 
to warrant the grant of some additional 
powers to the Executive. He would have 
gone as far, in compliance with the re- 
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commendation of the Committee of last 
Session, as to consent to domiciliary visits, 
or even to the powers under the Insurrec- 
tion Act; but to a measure so extravagant 
and so despotic as this he never could 
consent. It was said, that the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin was a dictator. 
He might be so, but he was no dictator of 
his; he held not his seat under the autho- 
rity of that hon. and learned Gentleman. 
But he would say, if he was a dictator, 
why do you, in complaining of this cireum- 
stance, try to pull him down, only for the 
purpose of setting up another in his place? 
He objected to the existence of a dicta- 
torship of any kind, but most particularly 
should he object to a legalised dictator- 
ship in the shape of the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. He would just say one word 
for the unfortunate Queen’s County, on 
which so many observations had been 
made. He was quite sure that the Go- 
vernment could always get Juries in that 
county; the farmers and gentlemen did 
not flinch from attending. He said this 
from personal knowledge. It was rather 
a curious thing, that whilst the hon. mem- 
ber for Wexford was relating some most 
pathetic details to the House, the criminals 
were being tried—justice was taking its 
course, unimpeded. and unintimidated— 
and several of the offenders had been con- 
victed and executed. He hoped the Irish 
Members would not disgrace their country 
—let them not make it appear that Irish 
Gentlemen were such cowards, such paltry 
poltroons, that they would not put them- 
selves to inconvenience for the purpose of 
maintaining the pure administration of 
justice, and upholding the Constitution of 
their country. He really thought that 
the impression respecting the intimidation 
of jurors and witnesses was much exag- 
gerated. ‘The county in which he resided 
(Wicklow) was in a most peaceable con- 
dition. The assizes there only occupied 
the Judge one day. He was not an agi- 
tator, he had never agitated but once, and 
that was in favour of the Reform Bill, for 
the purpose of placing the Gentlemen op- 
posite on the Treasury Benches; and he 
should be glad to see them continue there, 
if they listened not to the advice which 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland gave 
them respecting this Bill, and if the system 
of tithes were extinguished in Ireland. It 
had been said, in justification of this mea- 
sure, that his father had supported the 
Insurrection Act; but the Insurrection 
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Act was not at all to be compared to this 
Bill. Upon his honour he believed that 
one tithe of this Bill was sufficient to quiet 
every county in Ireland. He thought, 
notwithstanding the observation of the 
noble Lord, that the House ought not to 
proceed to pass this measure upon anony- 
mous information alone. If that red box 
contained reports from each of the thirty- 
two Lords-lieutenant of Ireland, then they 
might have some ground on which to pro- 
ceed. They were entitled to have this. 
Ministers were bound to furnish authentic 
information. He entreated the House, 
for the sake of their character, to recollect 
that this was the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment, and pause before they passed the 
most extraordinary, extravagant, and un- 
constitutional Act ever submitted to any 
House of Parliament. 

Mr. Barron wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of complaining of an attack made 
upon him in The Standard newspaper of 
Wednesday last. Words were there put 
into his mouth which he never used, and 
sentiments attributed to him which he ab- 
horred. This was the language attributed 
to him :—‘ The Protestant population in 
Ireland are 500,000, yet these enjoyed an 
income of 8,000,0002. or 9,000,000/. He 
would ask any hon. Member, whether 
this was a just distribution of property ?” 
And the editor of The Standard then pro- 
ceeded to comment upon this, as though 
he advocated the division of the property 
of the Irish Protestants amongst the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. He must do himself 
and the public the justice to say, that he 
had never used the obnoxious expressions 
attributed to him. What he said was this 
—that the Church property in Ireland 
amounted to 8,000,0002. or 9,000,000/. 
per annum, and what he asked was simply 
this—whether such an enormous property 
was necessary for the support of a Church 
establishment for only 500,000 Protestants. 
He abhorred the sentiment which had 
been attributed to him. He might have 
the printer of The Standard called to the 
Bar of the House, but it was not his wish 
to act harshly towards the Press, but 
merely to set himself right with the public. 

Mr. Nicholas Fitzsimon begged leave to 
remark, in reference to the observation of 
his noble colleague, that the county which 
he represented had not been disturbed ex- 
cept during the last two years; he would 
remark that this disturbance arose out of 
the efforts of the inhabitants to free them- 
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selves from the political thraldom under 
which they had laboured for thirty years 
past. He denied that there had been any 
outrage which had not been punished, 
wherever the law was attempted to be put 
into execution; and it was well known 
that Jurors performed their duty in an 
unimpeachable manner. He regularly at- 
tended whilst in Ireland, the Assizes and 
Sessions, and he never saw justice fail for 
want of witnesses; nor could he tax his 
memory with one single instance in which 
a witness was afterwards persecuted for 
giving evidence. It was true, that there 
had been thirty-four robberies of arms, but 
in several instances they had been returned; 
and, if his information was correct, they 
would be so in many more. He should 
oppose this measure, not only because it 
was most arbitrary, but in his opinion 
most unnecessary. 

Colonel Perceval (amidst cries of ‘ ad- 
journ, adjourn”) said, he trusted that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would not consent to 
an unnecessary adjournment of the debate. 
It appeared to him extraordinary, that the 
hon. member for Wicklow (Mr. Grattan) 
should have stated he concurred in what 
had fallen from the noble Lord the member 
for King’s County (Lord Oxmantown), 
and then come to the conclusion that one 
tithe of the measure then before the House 
would have been sufficient to put down 
the disturbances. The county which he 
(Colonel Perceval) had the honour to 
represent was in a comparative state of 
tranquillity, but occurrences that had 
recently taken place there convinced him 
that unless an example were made in the 
remote districts where insubordination was 
at its height, the system would soon reach 
the county of Sligo. It appeared to him 
extraordinary that so many hon. Members 
should have stated, that’ his Majesty’s 
Ministers had not made out a case. To 
his apprehension they had made out a 
case fully warranting them in applying for 
additional powers. The measures de- 
manded, it was true, were monstrous, but 
anything short of them would be insuffi- 
cient. Hon. Members on his right had 
objected to the information upon which 
the House was called on to act. The 
information was anonymous, or it had 
come from the police, and the police were 
not to be depended upon. The Bill was also, 
they said, founded on the testimony of the 
Magistrates, and the Magistrates were not 
to be depended on, When again the 
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evidence of disturbance was drawn from 
the Judges, who deduced the facts from 
the state of the calendar, and spoke from 
theirown long experience, they were told by 
the same parties that the Judges were not 
to be relied upon as witnesses ; their tes- 
timony was disregarded, and their cha- 
racters appealed to in vain. In what 
manner, then, were these Gentlemen to be 
supplied with information — from what 
quarter—and what was to be the extent of 
the recommendation? When the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) made state- 
ments upon his ownknowledge, or demand- 
ed powers upon his responsibility, he was 
laughed at; and it was asked, ‘‘ what was 
his responsibility, he was but an individual.” 
He had been a member of the Committee 
which sat to inquire into the state of Ire- 
land last year, and, in consequence of the 
evidence given by one gentleman from that 
country (Captain Walker, as we under- 
stood), he had been subjected to marked 
and cruel persecution on his return. When 
his crops were ripe, and his hay fit to cut, 
not a single individual was to be found 
who dared to cut them; such was the 
odious and atrocious system of intimidation 
carried on. Another witness, who was a 
most manly character, when asked the 
cause of predial agitation, was reluctant to 
answer. Being pressed, however, he at 
length gave his opinion, and the facts upon 
which it was founded; but he besought 
the Chairman, out of regard for the life of 
his wife, his children, and himself, not to 
print his answer. His earnest request was 
complied with, and he and his family still 
lived; and he hoped their lives would be 
spared by the miscreants who kept the 
land in a state of terror, until such time 
as his Majesty’s Government should have 
been enabled utterly to extirpate them. 
This was the coudition of counties 
which they were told were in a state of 
tranquillity. He was convinced that the 
increase of crime was attributable to that 
most odious practice of political agitation. 
That, he was convinced, was the cause of 
the frightful increase of crime, which, they 
were told, had taken place in Carlow. He 
had not been present at the commence- 
ment of the speech of the hon. member 
for Middlesex, but he did not think on that 
account he had suffered any serious loss. 
When he entered the House the hon. 
Member was stating, that the Church of 
Ireland ought to be utterly given up. 
Nothing less would satisfy the appetite of 
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the hon. Gentleman. He also stated, that 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
was the idol of the whole people of Ire~ 
land—of the whole eight millions—and 
that he was looked up to by them all. 
This, he, as an Irishman, felt it his duty 
distinctly to deny. A fictitious feeling 
had indeed been got by great pains in 
some parts of the country; but he thought 
the learned agitator was already on the 
tumble, and he hoped his fall would be 
speedy and great. When he dissented 
from that statement of the hon. member 
for Middlesex, as to the idolatry of the 
people of Ireland for the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, he was met by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Hume) turning round 
and saying, ‘‘ at least by every honest 
man.” That hon. Gentleman had adver- 
tised his Majesty's Ministers that they 
had lost his confidence. He (Colonel 
Perceval) heartily congratulated his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers upon the loss they had 
sustained. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
to be something of the cameleon species, 
he changed colour so often. He recol- 
lected when that hon. Member voted that 
black was white with reference to these 
same Ministers. But he had done with 
the hon. member for Middlesex. It had 
been asserted that not one of the predial 
agitators was a Protestant ; and in answer 
to that assertion, the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell), in his 
long and tedious speech, had only been 
able to adduce one instance to the con- 
trary. He had discovered one Protestant 
in the town of Bray, and he at.once fixed 
upon him his accusations. That man was 
accused by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man with having written threatening let- 
ters to the vicar of Bray. He had, 
therefore, thought it to be his duty to 
call upon that reverend gentleman the 
morning after the statement was made, 
and he found that it was no such thing as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
represented. It was true, indeed, that 
threatening letters had been sent to the 
vicar about two years ago; but although 
1,500/. had been subscribed to discover 
the author, that had never been done. 
He begged leave to take that opportunity 
also, to state, that the indecent words put 
into the mouth of his reverend friend by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
which he would not repeat in that House, 
were never uttered by him. This he 
should be able to prove by the testimony 
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of a gallant relative, who was on the spot 
at the time the words were said to have 
been used. He also denied, on behalf of 
his reverend friend, the truth of the charge 
of extortion brought against him. He 
declared that nothing could be more false 
than that statement, from whatever quarter 
the learned Member obtained it. It was per- 
fectly true, that the case of his reverend 
friend was dismissed, in the first instance, 
by the Assistant-barrister at the Quarter 
Sessions; but that was on account of in- 
formality only. When he again brought 
forward his claim before the same Assist- 
ant-barrister at the next Quarter Sessions 
it was awarded to him to the full extent of 
hisdemand. Heimplored the House not 
to attach the slightest credit to any part 
of the statement made by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin against his 
reverend friend. . For himself, he should 
feel that he deserted his duty, and did not 
maintain that character which he hoped 
he ever should maintain in that House, if 
he did not upon this occasion tender to his 
Majesty’s Ministers his most cordial and 
determined support. He had heard the 
masterly statement of the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland with feelings of pleasure, 
and he could assure him that nothing that 
had since fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member, had, in the slightest degree, 
weakened the force of that statement. 
The hon. and gallant Member concluded 
by imploring Government not to be de- 
terred from pressing the measure quickly 
through the House, as it was of the great- 
est consequence to Ireland that it should 
become the law of the land as speedily as 
possible. 

Mr. Charles Buller moved the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 

Lord Althorp observed, that, in an ex- 
perience of twenty-nine years, he had 
known no instance of an adjournment of 
a debate upon the Order of the Day. The 
House always either divided, or allowed 
the Order of the Day to be read, and then 
adjourned it to another day ; but adjourn- 
ing the debate on the Order of the Day 
was absurd. 

Mr. Warburton said, the hon. member 
for Middlesex being absent, had sent a 
message to him. The House would not 
blame his hon. friend for being absent, as 
it was in consequence of the illness of a 
member of his family. Anticipating the 
objection which had been made to an 
adjournment upon the Order of the Day, 
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he desired him to state, that it would be 
equally agreeable to him if the Amend- 
ment were moved on the second reading. 
[Laughter]. That was the hon. Member’s 
wish; he thought that, in doing so, his 
hon. friend was complying with the wishes 
of the House; and he could not dis- 
cover the cause of the merriment of hon. 
Members. 

Sir John Sebright did not know any 
right which any hon. Member had to 
bring a message from an absent Member. 
He would speak of the hon. member for 
Middlesex not eloquently but frankly), The 
hon. Member took up quite as much of the 
time of the House as any Member was 
entitled todo; and he would also take upon 
himself to say, that the hon. Membe,y, 
when present, laid down the law in that 
House, in a manner which he never saw 
done by any other individual whatever. 
In criticising the conduct of the hon. 
Member, he would, however, give him the 
praise which was his due. There was a 
time when the hon. Member deserved the 
thanks of the House and the country, 
because he confined himself to what he 
understood. Now, however, there was no one 
thing that could be brought forward in the 
House—no question of domestic or foreign 


‘policy—no constitutional question, how- 


ever complicated, upon which the hon. 
Member did not speak, though certainly 
not in the most enlightened manner. 

Mr. Harvey rose to order. He under- 
stood that the question was, whether the 
debate should be adjourned; and he did 
not understand that the observations of 
the hon. Baronet respecting the hon. 
member for Middlesex, however well 
expressed, could have aught to do with 
that question. 

The Speaker said, the House would, 
perhaps, permit him to make some observ- 
ations. In the first place, he believed, 
that the hon. member for Hertford (Sir 
John Sebright) had misunderstood the 
remarks of the hon. member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warburton), who had merely stated 
that the hon. member for Middlesex was 
ready to withdraw his Motion, if it better 
suited the convenience of the House to 
divide upon a different subject—or a dif- 
ferent day. There was certainly no inten- 
tion of dictating to the House. Every 
one knew that a motion once made could 
not be withdrawn without the consent of 
the House; and it could not.very well be 
done without the consent of the Member 
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himself. The hon. member for Bridport 
had been authorized to give that assent. 
With respect to the question of dividing 
upon the Order of the Day, the House 
would see how inconsistent it would be 
to adjourn to Monday upon the question 
—whether the Order of the Day for the 
continuance of the adjourned debate 
should be read and proceeded upon on 
Friday. The proper course was, to have 
the Order of the Day read, and adjourn it 
then to Monday. He hoped the hon. 
member for Hertford, and the House 
would be satisfied with the correctness of 
the hon. member for Bridport’s proceeding. 

Sir John Sebright apologized. All he 
objected to was, the hon. member for 
Middlesex’s making a speech by proxy. 

Amendment withdrawn. Order of the 
Day read ; Motion for the second reading 
made; and Debate Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 11, 1833. 

MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord Kine, from 
Greenford, Middlesex ; from Killerig, Carrickmacross, 
and Ballebay,—for the Abolition of Tithes.—By the 
Marquess of StaF¥rorD, from Jews resident at Man- 
chester, for the Removal of all Political Disabilities.—By 
Lord TrynHAM, from Aughagoure, against Coercive 
Measures for Ireland.—By the Bishop of CARLISLE, from 
Rochdale; and by Lord St. Vincent, from Stone,—for 
the Amendment of the Beer Act.—By the Lorp CHAN- 
CELLOoR, from the Ministers and Tutors of Horton 
College, York, for an Alteration in the Marriage Service ; 
and from Prisoners in Dublin, for an Alteration in the 
Law of Arrest.—By the Bishop of BATH and WELLS, and 
the Bishop of CARLISLE, from a number of Places in 
England and Wales, for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SaBBATH.| The 
Earl of Roden laid on the Table, Petitions 
from the City of Aberdeen, from Parishes in 
Dublin, in Berks, and Essex, for the better 
Observance of the Sabbath. The noble 
Earl expressed the satisfaction he felt at 
seeing such a numberof petitions comefrom 
all parts of the kingdom on this subject. 
There was, he admitted, a great difficulty 
in legislating on the subject, and hethought 
that in order to secure a better observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, the higher orders 
should set an example to the poor, and 
not deal with those tradesmen who trafficked 
on that day. 

The Lord Chancellor, in presenting 
twenty-four petitions against the profana- 
tion of the Sabbath said, no one could 
doubt that the observance of the sabbath, 
both in a religious and worldly point of 
view, was highly advantageous for the 





labouring classes of the community; but 
he saw great difficulty in legislating upon 
the subject. It was highly desirable to 
put an end to Sunday trading; this was 
an evil no doubt. He, however, differed 
from those who thought that the profana- 
tion of the Sabbath had increased of late 
years ; nay, he was disposed to deny that 
such was the fact. He believed that the 
Sunday was not worse kept by the labour- 
ing portion of the community than for- 
merly. On the contrary, he would maintain 
that the religious habits of the people were 
improved; that there was much _ less 
irreligion among the community of late 
years than there had been, and the result 
was, that there was a much better observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. He deprecated rash 
and crude legislation, for that would cause 
the Sabbath to be less observed than it now 
was, and it would interfere with the habits 
and feelings of the people. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 11, 1833. 


MrnuTeEs.] Petitions presented. By Sir HypDE PARKER, 
from Mansfield; by Mr. OswA.Lp, from Inhabitants of 
Glasgow ; by Mr. FalTHFULL, from Brighton; by Mr. 
RonaYNE, from Clonmel, and a Parish in Limerick; by 
Colonel WiL.1Ams, from Stayley Bridge; by Mr. Mau- 
RICE O’CONNELL, from Tralee, and two Places in the 
Queen’s County ; by Mr. GiLton, from Lisburne, Lanark, 
and the Bradshaw Political Union; by Captain Duntop, 
from KILMARNOCK; by Mr. Wm. Rocug, from St, 
John’s, and other places in Limerick ; by Mr. F. O’Con- 
NoR, from Kanturk, in the County of Cork; by Sir Joun 
MAXWELL, from the Renfrew Political Union; and by Mr. 
BuackNnEY, from Gallen,—all against the Suppression of 
Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.—By Sir Ropert BATEsoN, 
from Londonderry in favour of the Bill. 


Suppression OF DisTuRBANCEs (IRE- 
LAND) PetTiTIoNs. | TheSpeakersaid,that he 
was about to proceed with the Public List. 
If he rightly understood the feelings of the 
House on Friday, no public petitions were 
to be presented, except those which had re- 
ference to the Irish Coercive Bill. 

Mr. Robinson wished, before the ques- 
tion was put, to ask whether that was the 
understanding or not of the House ? 

The Speaker did not know whether the 
hon. Member was in the House at the time 
the understanding took place ; but he could 
assure the hon. Member that he was. The 
hon. member for Dublin, who had a large 
number of petitions to present, had been 
stopped short in the presentation of his 
petitions, upon the understanding that 
similar petitions only were to be presented 
this day. He had no doubt that such was 
the opinion of the House on Friday, but 
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whether it remained of the same opinion 
to-day was another question. 

Mr. Robinson wished to know when this 
course would stop, as he felt sure the pre- 
sentation of Irish petitions would exclude 
all others for some time to come? 

The Speaker observed, that when it 
should stop would depend upon the decision 
of the House. But if that understanding 
was now to be departed from, many hon. 
Members who had petitions to present of a 
different nature, and who were absent on 
the understanding that petitions against 
the Irish Coercive Bill only were to be 
presented, would be unfairly dealt with, 
and have great reason to complain. 

Mr. Robinson bowed to the suggestions 
of the Chair. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he had had the honour 
of having committed to his care thirty pe- 
titions upon the subject of the Bill before 
the House, and had not the petitioners, 
who sent him other petitions, understood 
that their petitions were to pass through 
the post office, post-free, he should have 
had ten or fifteen more petitions, each 
signed on an average by about 5,000 
names. The rolls were large, and he had 
been compelled to return them to the 
post office, unless he had chosen to incur 
an expense of about 15/. in postage during 
the last week. He would occupy as 
little of the time of the House as possi- 
ble, and he would speak, once for all, upon 
the whole of the petitions. He could have 
oceupied their time with petitions, but he 
had never presented one until now, and 
therefore he hoped he might be permitted 
to state generally the contents of his peti- 
tions. The hon. Member after enumerating 
the thirty petitions, and stating the prayer 
of them proceeded to say, that as it would be 
vexatious to read them all through, he 
should not press for leave to do so. His 
opinion was, however, that it would be 
much more gratifying to the petitioners to 
have no speeches made on the presentation 
of their petitions, but that their petitions 
be read, and afterwards printed. What 
the petitioners wanted was, in the first 
place, to be heard, and the next thing they 
wanted was to have their words put on 
record. As to expense, he would under- 
take to find a printer who would print them 
all for less than the sinecure of Lord Gren- 
ville himself. Lord Grenville had had 
4,0001. a~year for doing nothing, and God 
knew he had had it long enough. Now, for 
4,000/. a-year, he would undertake to find 
@ printer who would print every petition 
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that was presented to the House, and in a 
manner to be approved of by the Clerk of 
the House. That would be the way to 
get rid of the petitions, but if the system 
was to be continued of reading. only the 
headings of them, and if some days hon. 
Members might speak about them, and 
sometimes they might not, the people 
would get out of temper—they would get 
dissatisfied with the ieceesting would 
consider themselves ill-treated, and it 
would not be difficult to conjecture what 
the consequences would be. He was sure 
he should not be thought ont of order, if 
he made a few observations on the con- 
tents of the petitions before him; as he 
had said, there were thirty of them, and 
one speech (if it could be called so) for 
thirty petitions, could not be considered 
out of the way. If every Gentleman only 
made one speech on the Faerie: of 
thirty petitions, they should get on pretty 
well. The first upon which he would 
comment was, the petition from Surrey, 
from Godalming, and its neighbourhood ; 
and he had presented that petition first, 
for several reasons, because it oceasioned in 
his mind feelitigs of pleasure, of pride, of 
shame, and of sorrow. Of pleasure, be- 
cause there was a body of Englishmen the 
most peaceable, the best disposed, and the 
most industrious in England, who proved 
that they had a fellow-feeling for the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and had come forward to 
express their feelings in the most sensible 
manner—pride, because this petition came 
from the spot on which he himself was 
born—shame, because there were circum-: 
stances which had prevented the petition- 
ers sending their petitions to their own 
representative—and sorrow, because he (Mr. 
Cobbett) himself had been instrumental in 
causing the return of that representative. 
The petition from Huddersfield was de- 
serving of great attention. He was sorry 
he did not see the hon. member for Hud- 
dersfield in his place, who had lately spoken 
respecting the condition of the people of 
Huddersfield. He said, that the labouring 
manufacturers there were earning 2s. at 
least, and in general 3s. a-day. By his re- 
presentation, therefore, the people there 
were not a parcel of paupers, and this was 
a petition signed by 9,300 of them, pray- 
ing that this Bill might not pass into a law, 
and expressing the greatest disapproval of 
it. They prayed, that military law might 
not be established in Ireland, because, if 
the House allowed it, they anticipated that 


the same would be extended to England. 
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They further said, that they would, by all 
legal means, resist the Bill, and every other 
of @ similar description. He should now 
state:the general opinion and prayer of the 
petitioners. They said, they saw no proof 
produced by the Ministry to show that such 
@ measure was necessary; they said, that 
all the pretended proof adduced by Mi- 
nisters, if produced in a Court of Law, 
would not be sufficient to send a beggar to 
a whipping-post. It was all hearsay evi- 
dence—not only hearsay, but anonymous ; 
and how was the House to know but that 
it was got from spies, who were paid out 
of the secret service money? One of the 
petitions stated—he believed the Hudders- 
field one—that they were astonished to ob- 
serve that no clause was introduced to 
protect Members of that House from the 


operation of the Bill. He had never seen 


or heard of an oppressive bill being passed 
without such a clause being introduced. 
No such bill as this, without such a clause, 
was ever introduced even in the times of 
Sidmouth and Castlereagh—no, not even in 
the time of the tyrant Pitt. The principle 
which had formerly been acted upon was, 
that a Member of that House could not be 
sent to prison till a complaint had been 
brought before the House, and it had de- 
cided upon the imprisonment of the Mem- 
ber. But this Bill was aimed at the 
Members. By this Bill he might go to 
Ireland one day, next day a proclamation 
might come out in the morning; he might 
be seized, taken before some of the red- 
coated gentry in the afternoon, and next 
day he might be on his way to Botany Bay. 
The fact was, Ministers had been beat in 
the elections in Ireland. They saw a small 
band of patriots returned to that House, 
who were determined to do the people’s 
work, and that was the reason why that 
Bill had been brought forward. It was 
not a Bill directed against Whitefeet or 
Blackfeet, or why put a stop to meetings 
in the open day? Why should Members 
of Parliament be subjected to its operation, 
or why should those accused of libelling be 
dragged before those military officers? 
Members of Parliament were not midnight 
marauders ;‘libellers were not Whitefeet or 
Blackfeet. The petitioners said the mea- 
sure was not introduced for the protection 
of persons and property—no, not even of 
the parsons, but for the purpose of uphold. 
ing the odious system of tithes. They 
were for the abolition of tithes in England, 
as well as in Ireland, and they considered 
this Bill as merely a warning—as much as 
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to say—“ Take care what you are about— 
take care of what you say. This Bill is a 
mere trial of the patience of the people, 
and the provisions of it may be extended 
to England.” He could assure the House 
that tithes were far from being popular in 
England, and would never have been paid 
so long in England had it not been for the 
constant presence of soldiers and bayonets 
among the people. No doubt it was a 
hopeless sort of resistance when naked 
breasts were opposed to bayonets, but there 
might be circumstances to blunt the bayo- 
nets before they reached the breast. There 
was no man in his senses but must see, that 
his Majesty's servants intended to reduce 
the whole of the country to military law. 
No man in his senses—no man who was 
not born an idiot, or who was not strongly 
biassed in his opinion, but must see it ; but 
let the people only be convinced that that 
was the intention, then a struggle would 
take place such as never had been seen in 
this country. He had always been the 
advocate of a Government of King, Lords, 
and Commons. But if there be a Govern- 
ment of King, Lords, and Commons to 
give us Courts-martial to be tried by in- 
stead of Judges and Juries—if they were to 
take the Constitution from England, the 
same as they were about doing from Ire- 
land ; then, if it was reduced to a question, 
whether the Government should be de- 
stroyed or the people enslaved, he should 
do all in his power to prevent the latter. 
Mx. Strickland felt called upon to say a 
few words, in consequence of two of the 
petitions which the hon. Member had pre- 
sented—namely, those from Huddersfield 
and Keightley. He knew many of those 
petitioners, who were men of the utmost 
respectability, and he felt convinced that 
they had no wish whatever to express their 
opinions too strongly ; but the sentiments 
of freedom were strongly inherent in them. 
He could, however, not go to the full ex- 
tent of supporting all parts of the prayers 
of these petitions, because he deviated from 
them upon this point, whether or not it 
had been proved by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that there was a case of necessity for 
the course they had adopted, and he 
thought that a temporary departure from 
the Constitution ought to be allowed, for 
the protection of life and property. He 
should not support Government in the pre- 
sent measures, if he was not fully convinced 
that they would carry on every desirable 
Reform in the institutions of the country, 


and would, without delay, effect that which 
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had been promised, but not performed—he 
meant the extinction of tithes. It was in 
the confidence that these measures would be 
brought forward that he now supported his 
Majesty’s Government. He did not mean 
to disguise his feelings on the subject, but 
he must say, that never did the country, at 
any moment, place such confidence in men 
as they did in the present Ministers, and if 
they did not deserve that confidence by 
acting for the good of the country, he was 
sure it would be quite impossible for them 
to carry on the Government. He hoped 
and trusted, Ministers would immediately 
bring forward those measures to which he 
had adverted, redeeming every pledge they 
had made, and thereby preventing the ex- 
pectations of the public from being disap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Fergus O'Connor was surprised, if 
the hon. Member who spoke last really 
entertained the opinions he expressed, that 
he had not recommended the Ministers to 
abolish the tithes in Ireland, for by no 
other means could they deserve the confi- 
dence of the Irish, or carry on the govern- 
ment of that country successfully. The 
remedial measures which it had hitherto 
brought forward for Ireland, were a 
mockery of its distress and an outrage on 
its grievances. 

Lord Althorp protested against the hon. 
Member’s remarks. The measures of Go- 
vernment for the relief of Ireland had given 
general satisfaction. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Mr. James Oswald presented a Petition 
from the Glasgow Political Unionists 
against the Bill. The petitioners consider- 
ed that that Bill was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution, and they 
stated, that if it were passed, it would 
shortly be found convenient to extend its 
provisions to Scotland and England. They 
felt indignant that the measure should have 
been introduced by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and they besought the House to restore the 
good opinion entertained of its wisdom 
and integrity, by throwing out that infa- 
mous and tyrannical measure and thereby 
prove to the world that the House was a 
protector and upholder of the liberty of the 
subject. He regretted, that he could not 
support the whole of the prayer of that 
petition. He was of opinion that a case 
had been made out which called for ad- 
ditional powers beyond the existing laws, to 
be placed at the disposal of the Government 
with regard to Ireland. He was satisfied 
that in some parts of Ireland there existed 
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a degree of outrage which called for extra- 
ordinary powers, but he concurred with 
the petitioners in disapproving at least of 
one part of the Bill, which he held to be 
totally uncalled for. He alluded to that 
part appointing Courts-martial. He held 
Courts-martial to try civil offences to be 
utterly inconsistent with a free Govern- 
ment. No free Government could with 
propriety resort to Courts-martial to try 
civil offences, except in case of open rebel- 
lion. To that part of the Bill he should 
give his decided opposition. There were 
other parts of it which he decidedly disap- 
proved. One, he believed the 27th clause, 
respecting signals, in which the parties 
accused were to be compelled to prove a 
negative. There were other clauses which 
he disapproved of, but which he should not 
nowenter into. Domiciliary visits should, he 
thought, be made less objectionable, for that 
part of the Bill relating to them was, in its 
present state, most tyrannical. In all cases 
of domiciliary visits they should not be 
made without the presence of a Magistrate. 
Another part to which he objected, was the 
making of any place a gaol, at the whim 
of the party who apprehended a person. 

Mr. O’Connell would not occupy more 
than one moment. He had received a great 
number of letters from various petitioners, 
requesting him to support the prayer of the 
petitions. Out of respect to those petition- 
ers, and to a great many others who had 
written to him from Scotland, he begged 
to state, that in supporting their prayer, 
the only reason that prevented him from 
addressing the House on those petitions 
being presented was, in consequence of the 
rule to which the House had agreed. 

Mr. Roebuck had a number of petitions 
to present on the same subject. The first 
was from the inhabitants of the city of 
Bath, signed by nearly 4,000 persons. 
They took the earliest opportunity to state 
their sorrow, indignation, and alarm at the 
introduction into that House of coercive 
measures towards the long-suffering, and 
and now cruelly-treated people of Ireland, 
whose grievances they traced to a continued 
oppression and to national injustice. The 
hon. Member after presenting several other 
petitions on the same subject, and one from 
Kilcoman and another parish in the county 
of Mayo, observed:—The last petition 
came to him accompanied by a letter. He 
mentioned that letter to show how such 
documents were written. Letters had been 
received on the other side, declaring the 


county of Mayo to be dreadfully agitated, 
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This letter described it as in a state of 
* perfect tranquillity.” He must confess, 
that as an Englishman, having no personal 
knowledge on the subject, he was startled 
at the direct contradiction between the two 
statements. It had been stated, that the 
barony of Gallen was in a very disturbed 
state; and the letter stated the facts to be, 
that two brothers had quarrelled about a 
house ; some policemen were sent to pre- 
vent bloodshed ; therefore the barony 
would be proclaimed. The other case was 
of a young woman, who, it was said, hav- 
ing a secret understanding with her ad- 
mirer, was carried off, and as the barony 
did not rise en masse, in order to rescue 
her, therefore it would be declared in a 
state of rebellion! The letter further stated, 
that the people in the barony had offered 
passive resistance to the collection of tithes, 
but the real offence that the inhabitants had 
given was this: There were about 196 
freeholders registered in the barony, all of 
whom had voted for Sir William Brabazon 
—an offence which could not be forgiven. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Wilks presented petitions from the 
members of a club professing the principles 
of the late Major Cartwright, from Boston 
and from Derby, signed by upwards of 
3,000 persons. 

Colonel Henry Cavendish said, it was 
true, that the Derby petition was signed by, 
as he understood, 3,500’ individuals, but as 
its contents did not accord with his feelings, 
he regretted to say he could not support the 
prayer of it. 

Mr. Handley said, that he concurred en- 
tirely with part of the statement made in 
the petition that had just been presented 
from Boston. The petitioners said there 
were causes, and indeed individuals of all 
descriptions, even from Ireland, admitted 
that there were causes for some extra- 
ordinary measure. That the cause of the 
disturbances was the tithe law, he entirely 
agreed. He had given his support to the 
first reading of this Bill, and he proposed 
to support it through a second reading, 
considering that Ireland was in that state 
which rendered it impossible for him to 
refuse his support to this or any other mea- 
sure that might be propounded to overcome 
the illegal tyranny that prevailed at present 
in Ireland. There was, however, in this 
Bill, that to which he felt an invincible 
objection. If the Bill should be altered in 
Committee so as to enable him finally to 
give his support to it, it would afford him 
the greatest possible satisfaction. He con- 
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ceived that the best interests of the country 
were intimately connected with the present 
members of the Government continuing in 
office ; but he would not consent to give 
any man or set of men a power to prevent 
the sacred right of petitioning, or to allow 
individuals to be imprisoned by irresponsi- 
ble persons. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that no man could 
deny there had been committed in Ireland 
for the last sixty years outrages of the most 
distressing nature ; but wherever the law 
had been put into active execution, those 
outrages had been speedily overcome. The 
Assizes in Ireland were now going on, and 
he had just received the Report from 
Waterford, where the Judge declared that 
the law was strong enough if only put 
into execution. The law had been found 
strong enough to punish the horrible 
murder that had been committed at 
Wexford ; a trial had taken place—three 
persons had been capitally convicted, and 
two of them executed; one of them had 
declared his innocence to the last mo- 
ment. He acknowledged that for other 
offences committed by him he ought justly 
to die, but that of the murder imputed to 
him he was perfectly innocent. Afterwards 
one of those who remained unexecuted even 
thanked the Jury for convicting him, ac- 
knowledged that he was the sole actor in 
the dreadful offence, and that the other 
two culprits were perfectly innocent. He 
was executed and the one remaining was 
to have his Majesty’s free pardon. This, 
then, showed that, if even with all the pre- 
cautions which the law gave, administered 
by its most experienced Judges, mistakes, 
and serious mistakes, were occasionally com- 
mitted, how important it was that the 
administration of the law should not be 
taken out of the hands of these Judges, 
that the Trial by Jury should not be dis- 
pensed with, and that the liberties of the 
people should not be put into the hands of 
a few young officers. Let the Bill only 
linger in the House till the Assizes were 
over, and every pretext for taking away 
Trial by Jury, for suppressing the liberty 
of the Press, and confining men, women, 
and children in a common dungeon, would 
be exploded. This readiness on the part 
of English gentlemen of liberal principles, 
and honest judgments, to be carried away 
by anonymous statements, and on their au- 
thority to support such a measure as this, 
showed the necessity for a Repeal of the 
Union. 

Lord Althorp rose to order. He said, 
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the object of the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man seemed to be to repeat, on the present 
occasion, all that he had said on the first 
reading of the Bill. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Gillon had a great number of peti- 
tions from his native county against the 
Bill. The first was from his own constitu- 
ents in the borough of Lanark, who stated 
that they viewed with great alarm the in- 
troduction of a measure which was to set 
aside the constitutional government of Ire- 
land, and to substitute in its stead military 
despotism. They perceived in that measure 
a strong desire to stifle the opinions of 
the people—they wanted words to express 
their abhorrence and detestation of it, and 
they considered it as waging war against 
the liberties of the people. They were 
convinced that if those powers were grant. 
ed, it would only be a prelude to a similar 
measure in this country. They, therefore, 
prayed the House to reject with scorn and 
indignation any attempt to make the House 
a party to so gross a measure, and they 
hoped that measures would speedily be in- 
troduced to remove all the grievances that 
oppressed Ireland. He had also four pe- 
titions of a similar nature, all praying for 
the rejection of the Bill, and declaring the 
belief of the petitioners that tranquillity 
would not be restored in Ireland until the 
Established Church of that country was 
done away with, and the oppressive tithe 
system extinguished. In that opinion he 
most cordially concurred. The first was 
from 669 of his constituents in the borough 
of Hamilton, The next was from a 
place in the county of Fife; from the 
inhabitants of Cupar, in Fife, praying for 
the removal of the Church Establishment 
in Ireland; and from the Political Union 
of Leslie, in Fife. He had also to present 
petitions from Aberdeen, and other places 
not to impose on so many millions of their 
fellow-subjects a system of military despot- 
ism. A most important petition was signed 
by 3,728 respectable inhabitants of Green- 
ock, The petitioners viewed with horror 
and alarm the arbitrary and unconstitu- 
tional measures now adopting towards Ire. 
land; and they prayed that measures of 
an ameliorating kind might be speedily in- 
troduced, They besought the House at 
once to reject the Bill now before them, 
and to pass humane and salutary laws, as a 
means of promoting peace and good order 
in Ireland. Having presented so many 
petitions against that Bill from his native 
country, he should only say, that it was 
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now proved that Ireland had many friends 
among a people who had wrought out their 
own religious freedom by the sword. Those 
friends were especially among the Dissent. 
ers of Scotland, who had a fellow feeling 
with them, and thought they ought to be 
relieved from that heavy tax with which 
they were saddled for the support of an 
aristocratic priesthood. He was of opinion 
that the extensive funds that were now ap- 
propriated to the church, and which were 
almost useless, might be most profitably 
employed in teaching the people, and in 
feeding them. 

Mr. Robert Wallace supported the 
prayer of the petitions, particularly those 
from Renfrew and Greenock. The latter 
place, it was to be remembered, was the 
largest seaport in Scotland, and upwards of 
4,000 of its inhabitants had signed the pe- 
tition, who were a religious and moral 
class of, people. He confessed that, when 
he was returned by his constituents as a 
Member of that House; they did expect 
that he would be able to give his support 
to his Majesty’s Ministers, but he had 
since that period found it to be his duty to 
oppose them ; first, upon the Address, then 
relative to Sinecures, and lastly, upon the 
present Bill; and at a meeting which had 
taken place, his constituents had publicly. 
returned him their thanks for the course he 
had taken. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Ewart presented a petition against 
this Bill, signed by 15,000 inhabitants of 
Liverpool. The petitioners objected to 
the transfer of the judicial authority into 
the hands of military officers, and thought 
such a course would be destructive of the 
moral influence of the law, and was utterly 
unjustified by the necessity of the case. 
They observed also that it would revive 
feelings of animosity which had now hap. 
pily subsided, and believed that the ma- 
jority of the House were unacquainted 
with the misery under which the inha- 
bitants of Ireland groaned. They felt 
convinced that any attempt to enforce the 
payment of the arrear of tithes would only 
have the effect of causing the expenditure 
of much money and the shedding of much 
human blood, besides ultimately leading to 
the most deplorable consequences. The 
petitioners concluded by praying that the 
House would not proceed with the Bill till 
after further inquiry. He (Mr. Ewart) 
concurred in almost every statement of the 
petitioners. He was decidedly against 
substituting Martial Law for Civil Law, or 
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rather. Martial Courts for Civil Courts. 
No doubt the Government had made out a 
ease which justified the addition of some 
powers to the law, but they had made out 
no case to justify the passing of such a Bill 
as was now before the House ; and with 
that Bill he could not bring his mind to 
concur. He did not think the Government 
had acted in a politic manner in introducing 
a bill going to this extent, or in intro- 
ducing it at the present time. He should 
have wished them to wait till they had 
tried how far remedial measures would 
have succeeded. And when they brought 
in their remedial measures, and, as it were, 
entered into recognizances to keep the 
peace with Ireland, they might have called 
upon the independent Members of this 

ouse, anxious to give them their support 
to protect life and property in Ireland, 
He should have been happy, for his own 
part, to have given his support in passing 
any bill to accomplish that object, but he 
certainly should not give his assent to the 
enactments of the measure before them. 
He could assure his Majesty’s Ministers, 
that it was matter of regret and sorrow to 
many of their most sincere friends and sup- 
porters, that upon this Bill they could not 
act in conjunction with them. 

Mr. O’Dwyer said, that this petition 
had been adopted at the public meeting, 
and thereby disproved an assertion made 
by an hon. Gentleman as to the feeling of 
the people upon this subject. An attempt 
had been made in Liverpool, by handing 
about papers to obtain signatures to a peti- 
tion in favour of the Bill, but it had com- 
pletely failed. These two facts—the one 
negative, and the other affirmative, might 
be taken as a true criterion of the state of 
public opinion in this important town, 
which he trusted would be thought en- 
titled to weight in that House. 


Cuurcu Rerorm (IrRELaND).] Lord 
Althorp brought in a Bill to alter and 
amend the laws relating to the Tem- 
poralities of the Church in Ireland. 

Sir Robert Inglis could not omit that 
opportunity of stating, that, although he 
did not know particularly the different 
provisions of this Bill, he knew enough to 
enable him to say, that he completely dis- 
approved of, and felt disgusted with, the 
principle of it. Indeed, the more he 
considered what the noble Lord had stated 
concerning it, the more he was disgusted 
with it.. He hoped the noble Lord would 
take care to have it printed and circulated 
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among the Members of that House, and 
that sufficient time would be afforded for 
enabling them to make themselves masters 
of its details before the day appointed for 
the second reading. 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. Baronet 
seemed sufficiently aware of the nature 
and provisions of the Bill to say, that he 
felt disgusted with it. He should take 
care that the Bill be printed, and put 
into the hands of Members to-morrow 
morning. The principle of the Bill was 
sufficiently well known and understood, to 
justify him in proposing that it be read a 
second time on Wednesday next. It was 
most desirable that the Bill should pass 
the House as early as possible. 

Sir Robert Inglis did not, in the course 
of his experience, remember a case in 
which a bill of so much importance was 
pressed forward with so much inopportune 
eagerness and haste, as that thirty-six 
hours’ notice only should be given, after it 
had been formally introduced, of its second 
treading. He complained, that while it in- 
volved the interests of many persons in 
the other parts of the empire, the discus- 
sion on its second reading should take 
place before copies of the Bill could, by 
any possibility, come into the possession 
of those who were most warmly interested 
in every one of its provisions. He knew 
something, indeed, of the principle of the 
Bill, from the noble Lord’s own state- 
ment on a former evening, and as far as 
he understood it, he was prepared to con- 
demn it. Nevertheless, he contended, 
that in cases of this description, the 
country should not be taken by surprise. 

Colonel Davies thought, if there was 
any occasion for complaint, it was, that the 
Bill had been too long delayed. As to 
what had been said by the hon. Baronet 
about hurrying it through the House, if 
thirty-six hours’ notice was too short, and 
almost unexampled, he begged leave to 
refer the hon. Baronet, with all his ex- 
perience, to the case of the Coercive Bill, 
which was read a first time on Monday, 
and a second time on the Wednesday fol- 
lowing. 

Mr. Shaw reminded the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) that there were some 
items of calculation in the measure, which, 
with the short notice that had been given 
for the second reading, could not by pos- 
sibility be properly investigated. In his 
view it was one of the most important bills 
ever brought before Parliament, and he 
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could satisfy the noble Lord, that as such, 
it had been taken by the vast majority of 
the people in Ireland. He considered 
that it would be very improper indecently 
to press forward this measure, and he un- 
affectedly put it to the noble Lord’s good 
feelings, whether Wednesday was not too 
early a day to be appointed for the second 
reading. At the same time he disclaimed 
putting forward any improper ground of 
delay on this occasion. 

Lord Althorp had stated, that the Bill 
would be printed and in the hands of 
Members to-morrow. He thought the 
principle and details of the Bill sufti- 
ciently well understood to enable them to 
discuss and competently decide upon the 
merits of the measure, and he did not see 
any reasonable ground for delaying its 
second reading beyond Wednesday, as he 
had formerly stated. 

Sir Robert Peel could hardly credit, that 
the noble Lord meant that a bill of such 
extraordinary importance, and which would 
not be in the hands of Members till Tues- 
day, should be read a second time on 
Wednesday. He had been asked many 
questions respecting its principles and 
provisions, and invariably answered, “‘ Let 
us suspend our judgment till it comes 
before us in a tangible and examinable 
form.” But would it not be a mere 
mockery to talk of duly examining and 
deliberately deciding upon a measure with 
which they were made acquainted only a 
few hours before they were called upon to 
express their opinion? There was no pre- 
cedent for such uncalled-for haste; in- 
deed, more time would be afforded fora 
bill of far less importance. 

Mr. O’Conneli hoped, that the noble 
Lord would press the Bill forward as much 
as possible. The state of Ireland required 
that it should speedily pass into a law. 
Every Member knew the principles of the 
Bill, and they would be able to have the 
details in their hands to-morrow. He 
hoped, therefore, the noble Lord would 
not delay it. 

An Hon. Member said, as the principles 
of the Bill were involved in the details of 
it, he would suggest a short delay. 

Mr. John Stanley trusted that the noble 
Lord would not attend to any suggestion 
of the kind. It was most desirable, that 
remedial measure, which was one of many 
others, and which formed a distinguishing 
mark from that which they had to discuss 
this evening, should go forth to the world, 
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and thereby prove that the House was 
anxious to pass a remedial measure as 
nearly as possible part passu with the 
other Bill. 

Mr. Wilks hoped, the noble Lord, with 
all possible despatch, would let the present 
Bill go forth to the world, for it was one 
of which the people of Ireland universally 
approved. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston said, he could 
not see such an important measure pressed 
forward—a measure which would give the 
first stab to the Established Church, with 
any undue haste; and he was surprised 
that such a great measure should have 
only one day between the first and second 
readings, He, for one, would not seek to 
conciliate the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, by bringing forward that Bill 
with such precipitancy. With respect to 
the other Bill, they all knew that a great 
necessity existed for it; but no such ne- 
cessity existed for the present Bill. There 
were many reasons which induced him to 
press on the noble Lord the granting of 
more time. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that the other Bill for 
coercive measures was justified by the 
urgency of the case, but the present Bill 
introduced a principle of great magnitude 
and importance, namely—whether they 
were to have in Ireland an Established 
Church or not. He trusted that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would, under the cir- 
cumstance of the great importance of the 
preliminary question, give more time than 
twenty-four hours before they were called 
on to discuss it. He trusted, at least, 
they should have a few days. 

Mr. Harvey considered, that the Bill 
for the reformation of the Church of Ire- 
land ought to be proceeded with, prior to 
the further argument on the Irish Coercive 
Bill, as it might supersede the necessity 
of that measure altogether. At the same 
time that he stated this, he could not sub- 
scribe to the doctrine or principles that 
had been laid down of that measure hav- 
ing undergone a discussion. The measure 
had been ushered into the House by the 
noble Lord opposite, no persons having 
delivered their opinions upon it, with the 
exception of the hon. member for Dublin; 
he considered it bad in detail, as upon 
that point the question would be, whether 
there should be a Church in Ireland, or 
not. He should wish both measures to 
be delayed. If the consideration of the 
Suppression Bill was delayed for a week 
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or two, the other measure might be found 
altogether to supersede it. 

Mr. Beaumont trusted, that Ministers 
would not allow a single hour’s delay to 
take place in the second reading of the 
Bill. 

An‘ Hon. Member, did not consider, that 
the measure went far enough, and trusted 
that Ministers would extend its provisions 
when it came before the House in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Warburton trusted, that not a 
single moment would be lost in forward- 
ing the present Bill. They had it in the 
full and satisfactory evidence given before 
Sir H. Parnell’s Committee of last Session, 
that till the tithe question was finally 
settled, there would be no peace in Ireland. 
What would, then, be the feelings of the 
people of that country, if they found this 
measure, remedial of their great grievance, 
delayed, while the coercive measure was 
not impeded in its progress. 

Lord Althorp should regret much to 
lose the confidence of any Gentleman 
upon such a question as this; neverthe- 
less, if it would give satisfaction to any 
number of the hon. Members opposite, he 
was willing that the second reading should 
take place on Thursday, instead of 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell said, that the 
delay of this measure proved how little 
his Majesty’s Ministers were entitled to 
the confidence of the Irish people. 

Colonel Conolly said, that as this Bill 
involved the existence of the Protestant 
religion, the welfare of the Church te- 
nantry, and even in some degree the in- 
tegrity of the monarchy, and the perma- 
nence of connexion between the two 
countries, he thought it was not one 
which should be so precipitated in its pas- 
sage through that House, as not to be 
known in the country where it was to 
operate, till it became the law. The hon. 
member for Bridport spoke as if he 
thought this measure would dispose of the 
tithe question ; but it would do no such 
thing. It involved, however, other in- 
terests, which deserved the utmost deli- 
beration, and serious attention of that 
House. 

Mr.’ Slaney said, the noble Lord (Al- 
thorp) had a most difficult task to per- 
form. Gentlemen of extreme opinions 
called upon him to pursue diametrically 
opposite courses ; and it became sincere 
men, who belonged to neither extreme, to 
VOL. XVI. {3c 
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throw their weight into the scale of mo- 
deration. Those men must feel most 
anxious that this, which was a conciliatory 
Bill, should, at least, make equal progress 
with the coercive Bill. He had voted for 
the coercive Bill with regret and sorrow, 
because he thought himself compelled to 
do so by necessity; but he must protest 
against any further delay of the present 
measure than that which the noble Lord 
had acceded to. 

Mr. Charles J. Kemyss Tynte said, that 
he disagreed with Ministers upon the co- 
ercive measure, but quite concurred with 
them upon this Bill, and hoped, there- 
fore, that no further delay would take 
place. 

Lord John Russell said, he could not 
believe that what was insinuated by the 
hon. member for Tralee could possibly 
take place, namely, that the delay of a 
single day in bringing forward this Bill 
would induce the people of Ireland to 
withdraw their confidence from this House. 
He was sure that the people of Ireland 
were not so unjust, as from such a cir- 
cumstance to conclude this House was 
indisposed to redress their grievances. 

Lord Darlington thought the House 
would have reason to complain, if a mea- 
sure of this importance were hastily passed 
through Parliament. He did not say, that 
it should not be passed pari passu with 
the coercive Bill; but if the noble Lord 
thought so, why did he not press forward 
this Bill at an earlier period ? 

Bill read a first time. 

Upon the Question that it be read a 
second time on Thursday, 

Sir R. Peel said, he would put it to the 
noble Lord to say whether or not it was a 
fair ground to state that, because he 
wanted to satisfy the people of Ireland, 
he was about to introduce a conciliatory 
measure, in order to justify his coercive 
Bill, that therefore only one or two days 
should be suffered to elapse between the 
printing of the Bill, and the second read- 
ing of it. It was on the 12th of February 
that the noble Lord obtained permission 
to bring in this Bill) Why had not the 
noble Lord brought it in sooner? If he 
required additional time to that usually 
taken between obtaining leave to bring in 
a Bill, and actually bringing it in, was it 
not too much, after taking that unusual 
time, to deprive the House of two or three 
days, which they desired to have after the 
first reading, for the purpose of discussing 
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he Bill. He asked for no delay what- 
ever that could carry with it the suspicion 
that he wanted to defeat the Bill—he 
asked only for that delay which would 
enable Members to consider and pro- 
nounce upon it. The House might refuse 
delay with respect to the Bill already 
under discussion, if the noble Lord 
pleased, but he protested against the 
House being called upon to deal with a 
matter of this importance—to decide upon 
the principle of it—without giving even 
three days for consideration. He would 
venture to say such a proposition never 
had been made by any Government; and 
such a proposition never could have been 
thought of by any but the present Go- 
vernment. Let the House contrast the 
course which had been pursued with re- 
spect to the coercive measure, with that 
now proposed. The House permitted the 
noble Lord to bring forward that important 
measure, without asking him rigidly to 
adhere to the established course, perhaps 
with sufficient reason; but had there not 
been a most lengthened discussion on the 
first reading of that Bill? The first read- 
ing of this Bill had taken place with an 
evidence of so little disposition to offer 
unnecessary delay, that it had been read 
almost without a single word having been 
said upon it; and that being the case, he 
would say, that to have the second read- 
ing fixed for Wednesday or Thursday, 
was too early to admit of the House pro- 
nouncing on the principles of the Bill. 
He wanted no delay that was unnecessary. 
He would venture to say the noble Lord 
would find a very different course pursued 
upon this Bill to that which had been 
pursued upon the coercive Bill; but it 
was hardly fair, presuming upon that, that 
he was to treat the House in such a way 
as it had never before been treated by any 
Government whatever. There were se- 
veral parts of this Bill which he approved 
of—there were others which required ex- 
planation; and he asked the noble Lord 
to trust to his knowledge of uniform par- 
liamentary proceedings, and to consider 
that Monday next would not be too soon 
to fix for the second reading of this Bill. 
The noble Lord would not find any undue 
delay wished for, but surely the noble 
Lord ought to contrast the proceeding on 
this occasion with that on the coercive 
Bill. He did not think this Bill, which 
was to extinguish ten Bishops, to alter the 
whole tenure of Church lands, to alter the 
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interests, not only of the Church, but of 
the lessees under it—above all, to appro- 
priate part of the revenues of the Church 
to secular purposes—he did not think it 
was unreasonable to ask for four days’ 
delay between the first and second read- 
ings of such a Bill. If the noble Lord 
wished to reconcile parties who entertained 
strong objections to this Bill—if he wished 
to convince them of the necessity and of 
the justice of it, it was to be hoped that 
he would only pursue that course which 
was consistent with the usage of the 
House. 

Lord Althorp said, that a considerable 
time had elapsed since the plan of his 
Majesty’s Government, with respect to 
Reform in the Church of Treland, had 
been laid before the House, but, unfortu- 
nately, there had been some delay in pre- 
paring the Bill—a delay solely arising out 
of difficulties connected with the details 
of the measure, and not at all with refer- 
ence to the principle of the Bill; they 
never felt the slightest doubt with respect 
to that. The House, of course, must 
know, from the statements he had made 
long ago, what was the principle of the 
Bill; and to decide upon that was all 
that they should have to do upon the 
second reading. They would be as com- 
petent to discharge that duty on Thursday 
as on any other day; and as to the sup- 
posed difference between Thursday and 
Monday, lie confessed that, to him, it did 
not appear of any importance, and he felt 
quite assured, that Members would find it 
as easy to make up their minds upon it— 
that was upon the principle of the mea- 
sure—on one day as on the other. The 
House had been for some weeks aware of 
the principle of the Bill. There was no 
great merit in hon. Members agreeing to 
the first reading of such a Bill—to do so 
was merely to act in accordance with the 
acknowledged practice of Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman could not fail 
to recollect, that when the Bill was 
brought in for Catholic Emancipation, 
there was no debate on the first reading 
of the Bill—the discussion which arose 
took place on the motion for leave to 
bring in the Bill; indeed, there was. not a 
single ease which he could recollect, on 
which a discussion took place on a first 
reading of a Bill. until the introduction of 
the coercive measure for Ireland. He must 
repeat, before he sat down, that he could 
not accede to the proposed delay, for as 
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the decision of Thursday could only have 
reference to a matter of principle, and 
involved no details, he thought that every 
Member in that House could be pre- 
pared to give his vote on the question, for 
or against. 

Colonel Perceval thought, that the 
present being one of a series of encroach- 
ments, he could not see on what ground 
the noble Lord persisted in his refusal to 
give time. 

Mr, Beaumont said, that seeing from 
what quarter the proposition for delay 
came, his Majesty’s Ministers would lose 
the confidence of the Irish people, if it 
were acceded to. 

Lord Sandon trusted the noble Lord’s 
determination wonld not be influenced 
by any such consideration as that sug- 
gested by the last speaker: As far as 
he was able to judge of the Bill, he ap- 
proved of its main outlines, but he thought 
that on a subject of so much importance, 
the proposition for a few days’ delay was 
not unreasonable. It had always been the 
practice of the old Parliament to give the 
minority fair play—to allow them time to 
examine and state their objections to every 
measure that was proposed. He trusted 
that this good habit would be continued 
in the Reformed Parliament. 

Mr. Aglionby hoped Ministers would 
consent to no delay in passing this mea- 
sure. It should be recollected that there 
was another Bill passing through that 
House, applicable to Ireland, of a ver 
different character from the Church Re- 
form Bill. It was very important, there- 
fore, that there should be nd delay in the 
measure of conciliation. It was very de- 
sirable to conciliate Gentlemen opposite, 
but it was far more desirable to conciliate 
a nation than any set of Gentlemen in 
that House. 

Mr. Barlow Hoy wished to remind the 
hon. Member who spoke ldst, that conci- 
liation might be carried too far. He could 
not see upon what principle Ministers 
could oppose the short delay that was 
required; 

Mr. Baring doubted if such conduct, 
in reference to such a measure, had ever 
before been pursued in that House. At 
best the Bill could only be in the hands of 
Members on Tuesday, and it was clear, that 
between that and Thursday there could 
not be time to communicate with the part 
of the country to be chiefly affected by 
the measure. The Bishops’ tenants were 
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all most deeply interested in the result of 
the measure, and between that moment 
and Thursday it would be impossible to 
communicate with them, even if they re- 
plied by return of post. He complained, 
too, that it was most unfair in the majority 
so to treat the minority, as they never be- 
fore had been treated in Parliament. An- 
other matter of which he thought he had 
a right to complain was, that the noble 
Lord had not stated what was the general 
course which he intended to pursue with 
regard to the Irish Church, or with regard 
to the Established Church generally. 
Notice had been given of a Motion on 
the subject of tithes in England, but 
what the nature of the intended measure 
on that subject was, they had not yet been 
given to understand ; they were therefore 
coming to the discussion of a subject of the 
highest importance in a state of complete 
ignorance. He put it to the House—was 
such a mode of legislating to be endured ? 
He put it to the noble Lord to say,whether 
he felt that he was acting fairly, and in 
consonance with the principles upon which 
he had always hitherto acted, thus to take 
advantage of the circumstance of having 
such a majority at his back, to deny the 
minority that fair play to which they had 
so long been accustomed in that House. 
The noble Lord proposed to remodel the 
English Church Establishment, the East 
India trade, the West-India—all those 
interests on which the country was most 
anxious. Was the House to be called 
upon to dispose of all those interests in 
the same summary manner in which it was 
proposed to deal with the Irish Church ? 
Without entering into the merits of the 
Bill, he must protest against the course 
now pursued—it was an example which 
he was surprised to find the noble Lord the 
first to set; and, if he went out of the 
House alone, he should think it his duty to 
divide against it. 

Lord John Russell was convinced that 
no man would come down to that House 
on Thursday who was not prepared either 
to vote for or against the principle of the 
Bill—and it was the principle, and not the 
details, that was then to be dealt with. 
The details must necessarily be the subject 
of discussion when the Bill went into 
Committee. His noble friend (Lord Al- 
thorp), when moving for leave to bring in 
the Bill, on the 12th February, had stated 
the general outline, and the question on 
the second reading would be, whether the 
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outline. In reference to what had fallen 
from the hon. member for Cockermouth 
(Mr. Aglionby), he must be allowed to say 
that he could see no necessary connexion 
between the Irish Church Reform Bill and 
what was called the Coercive Bill. If 
grievances were to be redressed, it was the 
duty of the Legislature to redress them ; 
and if outrages were to be restrained, it 
was the duty of the Legislature to restrain 
them. The measures were perfectly dis- 
tinct, and ought to be considered separate- 
ly; and he could not assent to the doctrine 
which it seemed to be a fashion to hold, 
that the two Bills should go through that 
House together. At the same time, it was 
expedient for Parliament to come as soon 
as possible to some determination on the 
principle of the Irish Church Reform Bill, 
in order that the country might see whether 
it was disposed to give that relief which 
the present Bill proposed. 

Sir Robert Inglis begged leave to say 
that he felt it his duty, at every stage, to 
make objections to the Bill. He was 
certainly justified in requesting the noble 
Lord to take care that a sufficient inter- 
val should take place between the first 
and second reading, so as to enable those 
whose interests were chiefly affected to 
have some knowledge of the measure. 
He thought that less than six days would 
scarcely enable gentlemen to properly 
consider and determine upon this matter. 

Mr. Robinson was favourable to the 
principle of the measure, but recommend- 
ed the noble Lord not to be precipitate, as 
it might be a dangerous precedent, and as 
it was most desirable that this great ques- 
tion should be discussed with calmness, 
moderation, and good temper. 

Sir Francis Vincent had voted with 
great repugnance for the Irish coercive 
measure, merely in consequence of the 
professions of his Majesty’s Government 
to bring forward, without delay, remedial 
measures, and he thought it exceedingly 
desirable that as little time should elapse 
as possible, before the second reading of 
the Irish Church Reform Bill. 

Mr. Petre said, with respect to the 
principle of the Bill, it was well known, 
and he trusted the. noble Lord would not 
give way. 

The House divided : 
46—Majority 141. 

Bill to be read a second time on Thurs- 
day. 


Ayes 187; Noes 
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LAND)—ApJouRNED DeBate.] On the 
Motion of Mr. Charles Buller, the Order 
of the Day for the second reading of this 
Bill was read. The hon. Member then 
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| proceeded to say, that he rose under con- 
| siderable embarrassment to address the 
House upon that subject, as he could not 
hope to add anything new to what had 
already been said—so eloquently said, by 
other hon. Members. He hoped, how- 
ever, that as a member of the minority, 
they would do him the justice to hear his 
reasons for being in that situation; and, 
he could assure the House, that in oppos- 
ing the Bill, he did so—not from any 
party feeling, or factious opposition—but 
from a sincere belief of the impolicy of 
the measure. He confessed that he was 
sorry to hear the manner in which the 
debate upon this subject had been con- 
ducted. Hon. Members had departed 
from the consideration of the evidence laid 
before them, to justify this momentous 
and perilous measure into personal and 
angry discussion; and more especially, 
into a declared hostility to the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. The mem- 
bers of the Government, in bringing for- 
ward the Bill, had taken such pains to 
tell them of the regret they felt at the 
necessity which forced them to bring for- 
ward the measure, that those very pains 
almost induced him to doubt their sin- 
cerity. He could not help doubting, too, 
the assertion made by two hon. Members 
from the north of Ireland, that the peo- 
ple of that part of the country were 
almost universally in favour of the mea- 
sure. He did not mean to taunt the 
members of the Government with their 
speeches on former occasions; but he 
thought it would have its effect out of 
doors, when it was seen, that the majority 
for placing Ireland under Military Govern- 
ment was swollen by the names of the 
right hon. member for Tamworth who 
said, he reluctantly supported the measure, 
and other Members, whose politics agreed 
with those of that right hon. Baronet— 
persons who said “ Aye” to the Six Acts, 
but “ No” to the Reform Bill. In his 
opinion, no case had been made out for 
the measure. The outrages of the White- 
feet, on which so much stress had been 
laid, were known, and were as violent 
about the time when the Whigs came 
into office, as at present; and the ayita- 
tion of the Repeal of the Union contri- 
buted as much to the disturbances in the 
Queen’s County, as the burning of Bristol 
to the Reform Bill, and nomore. Hedid 
not appear there as a defender of the Re- 
peal of the Union, neither would he attempt 
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to palliate any of the murders or outrages 
which had been committed in some dis- 
tricts in Ireland; he admitted that all 
such outrageous violations of the law 
ought to be put down; but he thought 
that Ministers were going the wrong way 
about it, He opposed the Bill as a violent 
measure, the tendency of which would be 
to irritate and not pacify. He was as 
sensible as any man of the necessity of 
some interference on the part of Parliament 
in the then state of that country, and he 
considered it the duty of Government to 
devise means for the protection of the 
property and lives of the people, but it 
did not appear to him that it was necessary 
for that purpose to go into a measure 
which destroyed the Constitution. A 
measure was introduced which destroyed 
the Constitution, at the very time when it 
was most important that it should be 
maintained in its utmost purity. Violence 
and rigour were employed, when the true 
remedy for the evils of Ireland would be 
gentleness and moderation. Gentlemen 
seemed to think, that violence and rigour 
were one and the same thing; but that, 
they should remember, was but the old 
blunder, to which so much of the mis- 
government of Ireland was to be attributed. 
He would not have it for a moment be 
supposed that he wished to deny to the 
Government such powers as should be 
necessary to repress the disturbances ; but 
he thought that the recommendations of 
the Committee which sat last year toin- 
quire into the state of Ireland would be 
sufficient for that purpose. He thought 
great alterations should be made; what is 
more, he thought they should be perma- 
nent. Last year a Committee sat some 
time to inquire into these disorders, at the 
head of which was placed a tight hon. 
Baronet whose absence from this House 
his countrymen must now regret even more 
than the rest of the House. At this time 
these disturbances were nearly at their 


height; the greater part of the outrages | 


described had then occurred. This Com- 
mittee after a long investigation, after 
collecting a mass of most valuable evidence 
recommended, on the advice of the best- 


informed functionaries of the police and | 


law, nothing more than a prompt admi- 


nistration of the ordinary course of law) 


and a partial re-enactment of the penal 
clauses of the Insurrection Act. He 
had no objection to the adoption of all the 
measures recommended by that Com- 
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mittee. Revive the penal clauses of the 
Insurrection Act, and add to the all-com- 
prising list of Whiteboy offences that of 
being out of doors between sunset and 
sunrise. Allow even domiciliary visits, 
such as those proposed by the hon, mem- 
ber for Wexford, ‘Take-any amount of 
police and military. Spare no expense 
in organizing your establishments of police 
and justice. Let the extraordinary severity 
of the law be enforced either by Special 
Commissions, or by such a permanent tri- 
bunal as that Committee recommended, 
constantly applying immediate punish- 
ment to every offence. He would not 
oppose such alterations in the law as these 
—nay, more, considering the lawlessness 
and misery of the Irish people, he would 
wish them to be made for a permanence, 
in order that the Government might have 
a constant power of repressing continually 
recurring disorder. One great mistake 
into which the Government appeared to 
him to fall was in making no distinction 
between outrages which might be com- 
mitted under this Bill, and those com- 
mitted by the Whitefeet. It was imma- 
terial, said they, that the officers appointed 
under it should break into a house at 
night, as at present that might be done 
in the visits of the Whitefeet. The 
Courts-martial were on the same principle 
defended, by asking were they worse than 
those new courts of equity to which men 
might be forced to submit their differences ? 
And the other inroads upon the liberty 
and security of the subject which the Bill 
would sanction were defended by an 
appeal to those to which the peaceable 
and orderly might be exposed under the 
dominion of Captain Rock. In his opinion 
there was no necessity for having either. 
A constitutional method might be devised 
to repress outrages, which would neither 
place despotic power in the hands of the 
Legislature, nor leave it in the hands of 
the mob. Appeals had been made to the 
feelings of the House by the recital of 
some shocking instances of murder, and 
to many nightly outrages which had been 
committed. These, no doubt, were to be 
greatly deplored, but murders could not 
be wholly prevented, even in the most 
civilized countries, — they could only 
punish them; but who ever heard of the 
justice or policy of proclaiming a district 
and putting it out of the pale of the law 
because it had been the scene of an 
atrocious murder? He was afraid that 
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if the precedent were established in Ire- 
land of suspending the Constitution for 
the commission of isolated crimes, the 
example might, at some future time, be 
extended to this country. What would 
have been thought of the proposition to 
proclaim Martial-law in a county for the 
murder of Mr. Weare? Or, would it be 
tolerated to resort to such an arbitrary 
measure as the present in such a case as 
the murder of the Italian boy by Bishop 
and Williams? These, no doubt, were 
crimes at which humanity shuddered, but 
no one thought that they would justify 
such a measure of coercion as that now 
about to be applied tolreland. There was a 
practical conclusion to be drawn from the 
horrid tale told a few nights before by the 
right hon. Baronet. Fifteen years ago did 
that murder occur. The whole period 
from that time to this had been stained 
by a succession of atrocities of the same 
nature. Then the evil was permanent, 
and required a permanent remedy. The 
most arbitrary measures had, at intervals, 
been since in force in Ireland. It was an evil 
therefore, which temporary rigour would not 
remedy. He should have been very happy 
to have had it in his power to vote for 
this Bill in its first stages, in order to mark 
his conviction of the necessity of altering 
the administration of justice in Ireland. 
If it were possible for him to take away 
part of the present Bill, add to it some 
provisions, and expunge others, and so 
frame a measure to which he could fully or 
partiallyassent, he should be most anxious 
not to oppose the Billin its very outset, But 
the truth was, he found hardly a single 
clause in the Bill of which he approved. 
The means by which the Government pro- 
posed to tranquillize Ireland, were the 
abolition of the administration of justice ; 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, the 
total suppression of the freedom of peti- 
tion, and the placing of them under mili- 
tary government. He could not agree to 
any of these propositions; but at the 
same time that he recorded his vote as 
opposed to intrusting the Government 
with sucli arbitrary powers, he was anx- 
ious to state his willingness to intrust 
them with such powers as he thought 
necessary to repress the disorders which 
they were intended to meet. He did not 
entirely approve of the Amendment which 
had been moved by the hon. member for 
Middlesex, and he knew that several other 
Gentlemen who disapproved of the mea- 
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sure proposed by the Government, ob- 
jected to it likewise; he had, therefore, 
drawn up an Amendment, which he thought 
would meet the views of these parties, and 
he would offer it for the adoption of the 
House—it was to the effect. ‘ That this 
* House, while it deeply laments the dis- 
‘ turbed state of some districts in Ireland, 
‘ and while it is willing to intrust to his 
‘ Majesty such additional powers, and 
‘to pass such enactments as may be 
‘necessary for the protection of per- 
‘sons and property, and for the effec- 
‘tual Admmistration of criminal jus- 
‘tice in that country, is not satisfied 
‘of the necessity of the extreme mea- 
‘sures now proposed by his Majesty’s 
‘ Government.’ He felt anxious to give 
some of the leading reasons which induced 
him to move that Amendment, and which 
induced him to think the powers demanded 
by the Government as unnecessary. He 
would not go into the question of the 
abolition of the Trial by Jury, because he 
thought the arguments of his hon. friend, 
the member for Tipperary, on that subject, 
were unanswerable and unanswered. He 
objected to the Abolition of Trial by Jury 
—not from any particular affection he 
himself felt for it, but because he ob- 
jected to any interference with established 
institutions without sufficient cause ; 
and in his opinion no evidence brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Government had 
made out a case for the necessity of that 
measure. The reason given for the sus- 
pension of Trial by Jury was the intimida- 
tion to which Jurors were subjected ; but 
only one clear case had been brought of 
such intimidation by the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and he did not consider 
it as a fair instance, nor sufficient to show 
the necessity of such a general measure. 
Besides that, all the cases of intimidation 
were from the same county. The right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland had fished 
some cases out of his red box, but he had 
not followed even the example of a Lord 
(Lord Castlereagh), who, when he brought 
down his documents in a green bag, sub- 
mitted them to the examination of a Com- 
mittee. The documents of the right hon. 
Gentleman had not been subjected to any 
examination. As for the establishment 
of Courts-martial, he objected to them 
strongly on principle, and in the pre- 
sent instance he thought they were not 
necessary. In Clare, in Wexford, and 
in Limerick, the disturbances had formerly 
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been put down without Courts-martial. 
He thought, that Courts-martial should 
not be adopted but in extreme cases. Mili- 
tary tribunals had always been the worst 
tools of seckless tyranny ; and he thought, 
that the only reason which could justify 
the Government in proposing them was, 
that the country was in a state of civil 
war. He denied, that even on the showing 
of Government there was anything like a 
general rising of the people. All the dis- 
turbances consisted of detached Acts, and 
most of them might be traced to improper 
interference on the part of the landlords. 
That was the case in Limerick. In Clare 
they arose from the high price of potatoe- 
ground; and in Queen’s County it would 
be seen from the evidence of the parish 
priest of Maryborough, that the cause of 
the disturbances was principally the inter- 
ference of landlords. That gentleman says, 
“One of the most prominent in my 
parish was the turning out of tenants from 
Major Cassan’s estate, to the number of 
twenty-seven families ; he had a Kildare- 
street School, and he said, that no one 
should be on the estate that would not send 
his children to that school; there were 
other ejectments before that to the num- 
ber of twelve, on a small farm near the 
Rock of Dunamore, on Mr. Cosbie’s estate; 
most of those people became very violent 
Whitefeet, and 1 know some of them still 
belong to that association; such as re- 
mained in the parish, and wherever they 
go to, they follow the same practice.” 
And it would be seen, from what followed, 
that it was not for a rise of rent that these 
persons were turned out, for Mr. O’Connor 
proceeded to say: ‘To whom did Major 
Cassan let the land on the ejectment 
of the tenants?—He let it to Protestants 
generally, and the people considered it 
was through hatred to their religion that 
he ejected them.—Did not they owe some 
rent? Yes, they did; but the land was 
set at 30s. an acre, and it is now let 
at 22s. He and other landlords kept 
up the war prices, which has caused great 
evils in the country. The land let for 27s. 
at that time, is now let for 18s., as I am 
informed.” The same witness was asked ; 
‘‘ Have you known any instances of great 
severity under the tithe system that may 
have led the people into these outrages ?” 
The answer given by this reverend. gentle- 
man, who evidently possessed extensive 
knowledge as to the state of that part 
of the country, was deserving the attention 
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of the House. He said: “I have known 
potatoes to be sold out of the houses of 
poor people, and I have known the pot to 
be sold, and a man left two years and 
a half without one, being obliged to borrow 
a pot to boil his potatoes. I have known 
blankets taken off the beds of the children. 
I have known the widow’s pig taken away. 
I have known an aged widow taken out of 
a sick bed and laid on the ground, and 
the bed and her daughter’s clothes sold 
for tithes. I have known that in the town 
of Maryborough.” In fact, it would be 
seen, that the invariable cause of the Irish 
disturbances was oppressive measures, high 
rents, and contracts broken. Was it not 
of importance to look at the causes of the 
distress before they decided upon applying 
this severe remedy? He should offer every 
possible opposition to that portion of the 
measure which appeared to him to be 
the most objectionable part of the Bill 
—he alluded to the provision which was 
directed against agitation. In his opinion 
they ought to legislate, not against agita- 
tion, but against the cause which had 
produced agitation —-namely, the long 
series of misgovernment under which Ire- 
land had suffered. The Government had 
promised that tithes should be extinguished 
in Ireland, and the people of Ireland 
confided in that promise. But what had 
been done? The payment of tithes had 
been strictly enforced on every occasion. 
The consequence was, that the people 
were dissatisfied and discontented. In- 
deed he had been informed that Ireland 
was perfectly quiet until the military and 
the police were sent out to collect tithes. 
He would broadly assert, that tithes were . 
the great cause of these disturbances, and 
the people of Ireland—yes, and the people 
of England also—looked at this Bill as 
a measure, the object of which, though 
not avowed, was the collection of tithes. 
The people had been recommended by 
some in power to adopt a system of agita- 
tion. The words were—“ Agitate! agitate ! 
agitate!” But now the Government came 
forward to put an end to agitation — 
to prevent the people from stating their 
many grievances. The Roman Catholic 
disabilities did not form the sole cause 
of complaint with the people of Ireland. 
They were, in fact, only the out-works of 
complaint. Many, of a more pressing 
nature, remained. If any one ever thought 
that the mere granting of emancipation 
would put an end to disturbance, and 
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effectually tranquillize Ireland, he must 
have been the shallowest politician that 
ever existed. The exactions of the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland fomented discord ; 
and so long as a relic of that oppressive 
system remained, so long would the people 
be discontented. Their ancestors did not 
reform the Scotch church establishment, 
but they effectually abolished it; and the 
same course ought to be adopted with 
reference to Ireland. They were told 
as an inducement for passing this Bill, 
that its powers would be placed in the 
hands of those whose discretion would 
prevent them from calling its provisions 
into use, except in extreme cases; so that 
this Act would merely be an ornament 
to the Statute-book. He might, perhaps, 
trust to the exceedingly great discretion 
of those who were now in power in Ireland. 
He might trust the Lord Lieutenant, who 
had reconciled all parties in that country ; 
and he might trust the right hon. Secretary, 
who, of course, would be anxious not 
to forfeit,“by any unnecessary stretch of 
authority, that great and well-deserved 
popularity which he had achieved in Ire- 
land; but still he could not consent to 
give this extraordinary power to their 
subordinate agents, to Justices of the 
Peace, and officers of the police. No, he 
must refuse his confidence to them. A 
most heavy responsibility would devolve 
on that House, not only before the country, 
but in the eyes of the whole civilized 
world, if they agreed to this measure. 
Sir Robert Walpole had said: “those 
who give the power of blood, give blood.” 
And he would contend that those who 
gave to Ministers the powers that were 
now demanded, gave, in effect, the power 
of prolonging, for an indefinite period, the 
misery, the lawlessness, and the barbarity 
of Ireland. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving his Amendment. 

Mr. Hawkins rose to second the Amend- 
ment, and to state his reasons for doing so, 
having voted against the Amendment of 
the hon. member for Lambeth, and having 
been prepared to vote against that of the 
hon. member for Middlesex. The first of 
these Amendments, he must say, had been 
made the subject of a degree of over- 
strained ridicule which it by no means 
deserved. Its object appeared to him, 
not, as its opponents affected to believe, 
that the passing of this Bill should be 
delayed for one fortnight and no longer, 
but that the Bill should be suspended 
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indefinitely over the heads of those against 
whom it was directed, thereby affording 
time to see whether it was really necessary 
or not, and securing to ourselves the 
power of resorting to its provisions, when- 
ever they should be proved to be un- 
avoidable. Neither for this resolution, 
however, nor for that of the hon. member 
for Middlesex, was he able to vote ; because 
he was already convinced that some ex- 
traordinary powers were necessary—that 
there did exist, in certain limited distrjcts of 
Treland, an organized system of intimida- 
tion and outrage which would not only jus- 
tify the House, but which imperatively called 
upon it, to arm the Executive Government 
with powers beyond the ordinary course 
of the Jaw, as the only effectual means 
whereby the law might be restored to its 
ordinary course. And, for this purpose, the 
suppression of those crimes against life 
and property, which had been classed 
under the term of “ predial outrages” 
he was willing to grant ample powers ; for 
all the evidence before the House concur- 
red in this—that the greatest sufferers by 
the existing system of outrage were those 
classes who were least able to protect 
themselves. In Ireland, ill-fated Ireland, 
this anomaly existed among the many sad 
anomalies of her social condition—that 
whereas, in other countries the poorest class 
at least were safe from the midnight ma- 
rauder and assassin, in Ireland the pea- 
santry were not protected, even by Irish 
poverty, from evils which elsewhere were 
incidental only to the rich. If this were 
the only object of the Bill—if these were - 
the only evils for the suppression of which 
these extraordinary powers were demanded, 
he would, without troubling the House 
with any explanation, have voted for the 
first stages of the Bill, trusting to discus- 
sions which must take place in Committee 
for opportunities of mitigating its ne- 
cessary severity. But he found in this 
Bill other objects avowedly aimed at— 
other powers demanded for the accom- 
plishment of those objects ; and the Bill 
itself so framed, that any powers which 
might be granted for one object might be 
applied to the accomplishment of the other. 
Whatever powers might be granted for the 
suppression of the predial outrages might 
be applied to the suppression of political 
discussion. He found, in short, in this Bill, 
the unusual and, he thought, inconvenient, 
attempt to provide, by one and the same 
enactment, against two evils between which 
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he believed there existed no natural and ne- 
cessary connexion, and between which he 
did not think that even an accidental and 
temporary connexion had been proved. He 
believed the predial and political agita- 
tions to be in their nature and origin totally 
distinct, carried on by different classes of 
persons, under different leaders, with a 
separate organization, with totally differ- 
ent ends in view, and, for any thing that 
had been proved in the present debates, 
not ysually connected either in time or 
place. ‘Cum hoc, ergo, propter hoc” 
appeared to him a fair epitome of the ar- 
guments brought forward to prove this con- 
nexion ; and even the ‘‘ cum hoc,” the 
accidental connexion of time and place, 
he thought very imperfectly made out. 
But suppose the connexion so far proved, 
what proofs had his Majesty’s Ministers 
given that the predial agitation was the 
consequence of the political, Why might 
not the political agitation be the result and 
symptom of the predial? Why might not 
the predial agitation of Kilkenny be re- 
presented by the political agitation of 
Dublin, as the political agitation of 
Dublin was represented in this House 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
that city? Were his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters sure that they were not now falling 
into the same error, the same inversion of 
cause and effect, which, during the dis- 
cussions on the Reform Bill, they attributed 
to their opponents? Said the Tories, 
“ The agitation for Reform which prevails 
among the people is only the consequence 
of the agitation of that question which the 
Ministers have raised in the House.” 
“No,” replied the Ministry, ‘‘ you are 
putting the cart before the horse ; the agi- 
tation, the clamour for Reform which pre- 
vails within these walls is only the echo of 
the clamour which previously prevailed 
without.” Now, are the same Ministers 
quite sure that at this present moment the 
political agitation which exists in Dublin 
is any thing more than the mere echo, the 
necessary consequence of the predial agi- 
tation which previously prevailed in Kil- 
kenny? He was sure, then, that no con- 
nexion had been proved, and he believed 
that none existed. But even if it did 
exist, it was a connexion which from its 
nature never could be undeniably and 
palpably made out—which never could 
be proved except by a series of the most 
indirect and circuitous inferences, and he 
could conceive no course more impolitic 
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(to use no harsher term) than this attempt 
to insinuate, by an Act of Parliament, a 
fact incapable of proof in a court of justice. 
Why this attempt to connect the politics 
of the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
with the outrages of the Whitefeet of 
Kilkenny? Looking at the political posi- 
tion of {that hon. Member, the position he 
holds in this House in opposition to his 
Majesty’s Ministers—why had they, with 
no imaginable necessity, taken a course 
which must obviously convert a discussion 
on a great constitutional question into a 
conflict of personalities between themselves 
and an individual opponent? Why had 
they set before us the two totally distinct 
objects of their Bill—the suppression of 
the predial outrages and the suppression 
of the political agitation—and told us 
that we should not vote for the one unless 
we are willing to vote for the other? Why 
had they put in jeopardy the suppression 
of arson and murder, by coupling it, as an 
indispensable condition, with the suppres- 
sion of political discussion? Why had 
they told us, that we should not purchase 
the safety of life and property except by 
the sacrifice of political liberty? Why 
had they placed us in this dilemma—that 
we must either intrust the liberties of Ire- 
land to the discretion of Courts composed 
of half a dozen lieutenants of two years 
standing in the army and twenty one years 
of age, or else abandon the lives and pro- 
perties of the Irish peasantry to the mer- 
ciesof the midnight marauder and assassin ? 
Why had they placed the Representatives 
of the people in such a position that 
whichever way they gave their votes to- 
night, they could scarcely justify them out 
of doors? He did not distrust the intentions 
of Ministers; but how could he be assured 
of the conduct of their subordiuate agents 
for there were powers intrusted by this 
Bill to very subordinate agents, over whom 
the office of the right hon. Secretary 
could exercise no efficient control? And 
if he were as well assured of the conduct 
of their agents as he was of the intentions 
of the Ministry, what guarantee had he 
for the conduct of their successors, it being 
of course uncertain who those successors 
might be? And if satisfied of all these 
things, what was the opinion of an insigni- 
ficant individual worth to the people out 
of doors; for this was a point on which 
the people ought to be satisfied? Within 
these walls, they might be the best judges 
of the means by which the object now 
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before them should be accomplished ; but | we were hereby cutting from under our 


when the means which they selected for | 


feet the only sure ground on which sucha 


the purpose involved, as by the admission | claim could stand—the ground of actual 
of their authors they did, an actual sus-| experiment. Nobody could deny, that 


pension of the Constitution, a temporary | 
establishment of arbitrary power, then the | 
people had a right to be satisfied, (not, | 


perhaps, that those means were the best 
for the purpose—the Representatives of 
the people were the constitutional judges 
of that), but at least that these Represent- 
atives had taken sufficient guarantees 
that those means should be applied to 
their proper purpose, and to their proper 
purpose alone. Need he ask whether the 
people were satisfied of this? Was there 
one man in a_ thousand throughout 
England, or one in a hundred thousand 
throughout Ireland, who was not trans- 
lating the title of this Bill—‘* A Bill for 
the suppression of O’Connell?” He re- 
peated, that for the suppression of the 
predial outrages he would grant extraor- 
dinary powers—to the present Ministry 
he would grant them with no niggard 
hand; but the case was altered when he 
was called upon to grant unconstitutional 
powers for the restoration of what was 
called political tranquillity. He must then 
be satisfied that the powers demanded 
were such as were not in themselves incom- 
patible with all tranquillity—such as, when 
they had worked their destined cure, would 
not leave behind a rankling and feverish 
recollection of the pain of the operation 
worse than the temporary disease they were 
called in to eradicate. Did the powers 
now demanded fulfil these conditions? He 
grieved to say theydid not. He doubted, 
in the first place, the necessity, even in 
the end, of so extreme a measure ; he be- 
lieved, that under any circumstances which 
were likely to arise, a bill less multifari- 
ous in its provisions and less arbitrary in its 
powers, would suffice ; he believed, that the 
existing outrages of Ireland—outrages far 
less serious than such as had existed on 
many previous occasions, had been put 
down with far less powers than were now 
demanded—might be put down, and 
would be put down, long before we had 
arrived at the practical necessity of such an 
extreme measure as this. But granting, 
for argument’s sake, that such forms 
might be found necessary in the end, he 
denied the policy, he arraigned the hu- 
manity, of thrusting forward the whole of 
this exorbitant demand at the present 


moment, He denied the policy, because. 





there were many intermediate degrees of 
severity between the present state of the 
law and that which this Bill went to 
establish ; until, therefore, some at least 
of these intermediate degrees had been 
tried and found insufficient, it was impos- 
sible to say that nothing short of * the Bill 
and the whole Bill” would suffice. And 
if this were so, the inhumanity of such a 
course was obvious; for could there be a 
greater inhumanity, a more fertile source 
of crime and oppression, than intrusting 
the power and authority of law tomen who 
for their conduct were not responsible to 
the law—intrusting the powers of the 
constitutional tribunals to men only amen- 
able to their own military judicature ? 
This was eminently a case where the 
House was called upon to legislate “ bit 
by bit”—to make good our ground as we 
advanced; if chains must be resorted to, 
let it be so done, that the imposition of 
each successive link be justified by the 
obvious insufficiency of the previous weight. 
If Ireland must be corrected, let moderate 
correction be tried in the first instance; 
if this headstrong and froward child would 
go astray, it was the duty of its political 
guardians to try remonstrance in the first 
place, correction in the second, severity in 
the third; it would be time enough when 
all other means failed to bind it hand and 
foot. But when they were told that the 
unconstitutional extent of this measure 
was its great recommendation—that when 
it had become necessary to depart from the 
path of the Constitution, the widest and 
most obvious departure was least likely to 
attract imitation—that if it be necessary 
for a temporary purpose to effect a breach 
in the bulwarks of constitutional liberty, 
let that breach be so wide that there shall 
be no temptation to keep it open a moment 
after the necessity had passed away; that, 
in short, a large and startling precedent 
was less likely to provoke imitation than 
a small one—why, he could not discover. 
That a large and startling precedent was 
more difficult to establish in the first in- 
stance, he readily admitted; and he be- 
lieved that before this Bill came out of 
Committee, his Majesty’s Ministers would 
be of the same opinion; but when the 
precedent had been once established and 
found effectual for its temporary purpose, 
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and easily laid aside—when all this had 
been made manifest, what Ministry would 
want excuses for its repetition on any 
future occasion? If they let our succes- 
sors see with what facility, and with what 
effect these violent suspensions of the Con- 
stitution may take place, should they not 
be holding out to them an encouragement 
rather than a warning? Would they not 
be apt to have recourse to these easy and 
effectual, though hazardous remedies, for 
the cure of every passing ailment, until 
they became the instrument of Govern- 
ment in the hands of an indolent Ministry ? 
Were they not about to set the example 
of a species of political dram-drinking— 
an unwholesome remedy indeed, and per- 
haps in the end fatal to the Constitution 
—but one so easy, so ready, and so ef- 
fective to drown the sensation of tempo- 
rary pain, that by constant recurrence. it 
becomes at last the habitual aliment of 
the body politic? The truth was, that 
this argument was good, if properly ap- 
plied; but it was not applicable to the 
present state of the British people. It 
was applicable at the present moment to 
the people of Austria and Germany—per- 
haps to those of Holland and Belgium— 
it would have been applicable to the people 
of France under the dynasty of the elder 
Bourbons. Had Charles 10th, for in- 
stance, been content to “ slide” into des- 
potism—had he not been led by the im- 
petuosity of his Ministers to hazard that 
desperate suspension of the constitutional 
charter which raised up the very stones 
of Paris in judgment against him—had he 
been content to creep on by a succession 
of “small precedents,” not only at this 
moment might he have been king of France, 
but to his other titles to historic infamy 
he might have added that of “ Restorer 
of the despotism of Louis Quatorze.” 
This argument was applicable to those 
countries where, from an indifference to 
public affairs, from the want of a free 
Press, from the absence of political agita- 
tion, a people are in danger of being 
lulled into a forgetfulness that such a thing 
as Constitutional Liberty exists. But 
looking at the events of the last two years 
—looking at the petitions under which 
the Table was groaning, could any one be- 
lieve that in the lifetime at least of the 
present generation, the people of England 
were likely to subside into that state of po- 
litical lethargy in which the Constitution 
might be filched away from them by a 
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succession of “small precedents!” Let 
them in this and in all similar cases depart 
from the path of the Constitution only 
just so much as the absolute necessity of 
the case required ; and then, if the samene- 
cessity occurred again, the same departure 
ought to take place. And where was the 
necessity of such a departure as that now 
proposed? What were the principal evils 
against which they were called on to pro- 
vide? The intimidation of Jurors, and 
the intimidation of witnesses. As for the 
difficulty of procuring evidence, he ad- 
mitted that here the Bill fairly took the 
bull by the horns. There would un- 
doubtedly be no lack of evidence while a 
refusal to give evidence was punishable by 
imprisonment at the discretion of a Court 
Martial. If the only object of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministry was to procure a certain 
quantity of evidence without regard to its 
truth or its falsehood, the Bill would 
probably be found to answer their pur- 
pose ; but if their object was, as he be- 
lieved it to be, to procure evidence of the 
truth, and of the truth only, then he saw 
in the proposed Bill, no provision what- 
ever calculated to obtain that object. In 
providing against the other difficulty, the 
intimidation of jurors, would not the more 
natural and constitutional course have 
been to look out for that tribunal which, 
being beyond the reach of intimidation, 
should comprise as much as possible of 
the powers and functions of the regular 
Trial by Jury? Where was the necessity 
to go to the Camp and the Guard Room 
for Judges? Was there any conceivable 
case in which a substitute for the ordinary 
Trial by Jury should not be sought in 
Westminster Hall rather than at the Hors 

Guards? For his own part, there was 
scarcely one of the many suggestions which 
he had heard on this subject, which he 
should not think less objectionable than 
that of his Majesty’s Ministers. He would 
have preferred a single Judge, acting both 
as Judge and Jury. He would have pre- 
ferred two Judges—one executing the 
functions of Judge, and the other of Jury; 
one deciding points of law, the other 
questions of fact. He would have gone to 
Westminster Hall, have taken half a dozen 
English Barristers of established character 
and known liberality of opinions, and sent 
them as a permanent Jury to accompany 
either an English or Irish Judge on a 
circuit of Special Commission into the 
disturbed districts of Ireland. There was 
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not one of these substitutes, objectionable 
as they all were, which he should not 
have preferred to these military tribunals. 
Talk of the Bill establishing Courts-martial 
for the trial of civil offences! It estab- 
lished a tribunal far worse than a Court- 
martial. An ordinary Court-martial, a 
Court-martial as applied to the trial of 
military offences, was a tribunal, the great 
objection to which was, that it united 
in the same individuals the functions of 
Judge and Jury; the same men decided 
upon the law, upon the fact, and, in the 
first instance, upon the punishment also. 
They were now, however, called upon to 
establish a tribunal where the same in- 
dividuals would combine the anomalous 
characters of Judge, Jury, and police, and 
in many instances of prosecutor also. 
The same men will act as Magistrates and 
constables. As the Bill stood, an officer 
who had been out all night in pursuit 
of the insurgent peasantry, harassed, in- 
sulted, and perhaps wounded, might be 
called upon the next morning to sit in 
judgment, if not upon the same individuals 
with whom he had just been in collision, 
at least upon their known friends and 
sworn fellow-conspirators. Now, to say 
nothing of the fairness towards the criminal 
of such a proceeding, was it fair towards 
the Judges? He dissented from much 
that had been said in the course of these 
debates on the character of the British 
army; he did not believe that British 
officers were more likely than any other 
class of men to allow themselves to be led 
away by vindictive feelings—to allow their 
judicial decisions to be influenced by the 
remembrance of personal injury; but it 
was taxing human nature too far to expect 
from any class of men, calmness and 
impartiality of judgment, under circum- 
stances such as these. He would touch 
at present but on one other provision of 
the Bill—that which next after the estab- 
lishmentof military tribunals, he considered 
to be most obnoxious—the power invested 
in the military or other persons of search- 
ing houses for concealed arms. Now, was 
that necessary? They were asked to give 
a power of confining the inhabitants to 
their houses at night. Suppose they were 
to add to that, a prohibition to bear arms 
in the day time—suppose, in short, it were 
made highly penal for a person to be 
found with arms about his person at any 
time, by night or by day, without the 
precincts of his own domicile—would not 
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this answer all or nearly all the purpose 
contemplated by that most obnoxious pro- 
vision which allows the search of houses 
for concealed arms? That provision he 
would not discuss now; he would only 
remind the House that it was a power 
which, if granted at all, must be granted 
in full and without limitation. It was 
a power over which, from its nature, no 
control could be exercised. Give a man 
power to search a house for concealed 
arms, and you give him power, if he 
please, to pull that house about the ears 
of its inhabitants. No! why, who would 
draw the line between necessary search 
and wanton mischief? Who would tell 
where the necessity of a search ends, and 
where unnecessary destruction begins ? 
Arms and ammunition might be concealed 
any where—under a floor, over a ceiling, 
in the interior of a wall—they might be 
concealed (and the allusion, however 
distant, he trusted would be understood 
by the English Members—he was sure 
it would be so by the Irish)—they might be 
concealed in a bed, or about the person ! 
It was a power which courted abuse— 
a power which was its own temptation to 
abuse. He implored the House and the 
Ministry to pause before they intrusted to 
the hands of common policemen and pri- 
vate soldiers a power which, if abused— 
and abused it would be, for similar powers 
always had been abused in that unhappy 
country—might lead to outrages of female 
modesty, to violations of all the sacred 
privacies of domestic life, the rankling recol- 
lections of which would in long after years 
efface from the memories of the ‘people of 
Ireland the atrocities of the pitch-cap and 
the triangles, and all the abominations of 
the Riding-school. But this was a dis- 
cussion of detail. He would forbear. One 
word only about the course which he felt 
it his duty to pursue with regard to the 
Bill. After the somewhat uncourteous in- 
credulity with which similar professions 
had been received from the lips of other 
Members, he almost feared to lay claim to 
those feelings which he trusted the ma- 
jority of the House would yet give him 
credit for—feelings of respect and attach- 
ment towards his Majesty’s Ministers, 
notwithstanding the opposition which he 
felt it his duty to give to this measure. 
In opposing any measyre of which they 
were the authors, he felt that he was 
giving to his constituents and the people 
of England proofs, stronger than any words 
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of his could convey, of the conscientious 
aversion which he entertained for its pro- 
visions; but he must also say, so extreme 
was his aversion, that in voting for it 
in any one of its stages, he felt he was 
giving no less proof of the respect which 
he entertained for its authors. Nor in the 
opposition which now and in committee 
he felt compelled to offer, would he forget 
—he thought no opponent of this Bill had 
a right to forget—the grave and onerous 
responsibility under which an executive 
Government laboured in circumstances 
such as these. There were occasions, he 
thought, and this was among the number, 
when an executive Government might 
stand excused for proposing measures 
which yet it would be highly inexcusable 
in a Representative Legislature to sanction 
— there were circumstances of respons- 
ibility under which a Ministry might 
without reproach come down and ask for 
powers, which, they as guardians of the 
public liberty, might see ample -eason 
to refuse. The first duty of an executive 
Government was the preservation of life 
and property. The first duty of a Re- 
presentative Legislature was, to take care 
that in the preservation of life and pro- 
perty, the safeguards of individual liberty 
be not unnecessarily infringed ; and he 
conceived no man could stand in greater 
need of indulgence for his own errors 
than he who, enjoying the comparative 
freedom of the Representative character, 
was not willing to allow a large measure 
of indulgence towards what he might think 
the errors of those who were acting under 
the harassing Po Mignanc of the Execu- 
tive. He was told, that if the opposition 
which he and others felt it their duty 
to offer should chance to be successful, the 
result would be that which none more 
than himself would regard as a national 
calamity—the resignation of the present 
Ministers. He confessed he had no such 
apprehensions, He granted that a Minister 
ought to resign the moment that Parlia- 
ment refused him such powers as were 
necessary to carry on the Government; 
but hé did not believe, that the noble Lord 
would set up his own individual opinion 
as conclusive proof of the fact of that 
necessity—such Opinion being in direct 
opposition to that of a majority of the 
House. A resignation under ‘such cir- 
cumstances would prove that of which the 
world needed no proof—the sincerity of 
the noble Lord; but it would prove little 
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respect either for the House or the country. 
It was the duty of his Majesty's Ministers 
to accept such powers as the Hotisé might 
be pleased to confer; if, after a fair trial, 
(the only satisfactory proof in such a case, 
and a proof which was still waniting,) they 
came down to the House and said, that 
the powers which had been given had 
been found insufficient for the final ex- 
tinction of outrage, such was the confidence 
which the House and country felt in his 
Majesty’s present Ministry, he believed 
their own assertion would then be taken as 
conclusive proof of the necessity. At all 
events, it would then be time enowgh for 
the Representatives of the people to con- 
sider by what sacrifice of individual opinion 
they were willing to purchase the further 
services of a Ministry, the most honest in 
intention—ay, and he would say, notwith- 
standing the taunts which hdd been thrown 
out against them in the mortification of 
political defeat—looking at the practical 
good which they liad accomplished, and 
the practical evils which they had warded 
off during their short term of power, lie 
should say the most efficient Ministry 
that ever guided into the haven of public 
tranquillity the vessel of a decayed and 
almost shipwrecked Constitution. 

Lord Morpeth was unwilling to thrust 
himself hastily forward, till he had heard 
the opinions of many other people. He 
contemplated this Bill with much sorrow, 
and he subscribed to the justice of all the 
epithets which, with great impartiality, 
both the friends and the enemies of the 
Bill had applied to it. He admitted, that 
it wasarbitrary, despotic, severe, and cruel. 
The hon. member for Liskeard spoke of 
it as an unwise measure, but in that opi- 
nion he did not agree. Another hon. 
Member termed it monstrous, and in print 
it had been called an infernal bill, but he 
objected to that epithet, as impugning the 
motives of its authors. It had been called 
monstrous and atrocious. He felt, never- 
theless, that it was necessary to adopt it, 
because it had two attributes which rode 
over all the others. The Bill was, first, a 
measure of stern nécessity; and next, it 
was a measure of sovereign mercy. To 
the best of his judgment, the Ministers 
had completely established their case. In 
every part of society the confidence in 
their characters was fully established. 
Every person with whom he was acquaint- 
ed —in every society with which he mixed 
—he heard people congratulating them- 
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selves that they were out of Ireland. No 
property was safe there; and there was 
no eapitalist who did not rejoice that he 
had rio capital in Ireland. That was what 
he had gleaned in conversation. He would 
ask those who argued against this measure, 
having a character of mercy, to put them- 
selves in the place of the solitary inhabitant 
of a cabin in Ireland, and say whether 
they would not rather be disturbed by the 
entrance of the authorized servants of the 
King, than by the unauthorized outrages 
of miscreant matauders banded together 
for the execution of the mysterious man- 
dates of capricious and bloody revenge? 
Severity towards such savage prowlers was 
mercy to the peaceable and unprotected. 
The hon. member for Newport had insti- 
tuted a comparison between the proceed- 
ings of Swing in England and the Terry 
Alts in Ireland, but the great difference, 
or rather the contrast, between the two 
countries was, not so much in the nature 
of the outrages committed, as in the sym- 
pathy of the people. Here, when Swing 
was heard of, he could only be connected 
with some Gentleman riding in a gig ; but 
in Ireland an outrage was followed most 
generally by an attempt ata rescue and 
an affray with the police. Nothing had 
to his mind so well illustrated the state of 
the country as the circumstance men- 
tioned by his right hon. friend (the Secre- 
tary for Ireland) in the appeal he had 
made to the House, of the stoppage of the 
boats of the Ireland Steam Navigation 
Company. , It was said, that the want of 
employment was the cause of the disorders 
of Ireland, Of tiat opinion was the hon. 
member for Knaresborough, who cheered 
his remark, and he well remembered, that 
he was one of those who were most promi- 
nent in making it. The hon. member for 
Newport told the House, like many who 
had gone before him, that the predial and 
political disturbances were totally distinct. 
He must say, that it would be very litle 

consolation to him if he were called out of 
this house to be shot, to be told that he 
was thé victim of a predial and not of a 
political disturbance. And it was then in- 
ferred that the onlyremedy for these griev- 
ances would be the adequate employment 
of the people. Let the House remember 
the statement made by the agent of the 
managers of the Inland Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, which was quoted by the 
rigit hon. Secretary for Ireland. ‘He 
‘ now reports, said the statement, ‘ that 
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‘ six of the largeiron-trade barges, contain- 
‘ing about 300 tons of grain, flour, and 
‘other valuable property, intended for 
* Dublin and Liverpool, with a large quan- 
‘ tity of cattle, have been stoppéd on their 
‘ passage from the Shannon to Dublin, 
‘and the persons in charge of the horses 
‘ employed in tracking them forced to fly, 
‘ by gangs of armed men in the middle of 
‘the day, and their lives threatened if 
‘they attempted to assist in getting the 
‘barges on their destination. The con- 
‘ sequence is, that property to the extent 
‘of 10,0002. at least, now lies in these 
‘ boats, every day and hour becoming from 
‘its nature deteriorated in value, and 
‘liable to injury, and none of the men in 
‘ the Company’s employment dare proceed 
‘in their removal.’ They have been offer- 
‘ ed double wages to do so, but all to no 
‘purpose.’ Conciliation was a golden rule 
of policy, and it was the only rule which 
could be applied with ultimate safety and 
success to the grievances of mankind. It 
was lovely in its nature and lasting in its 
effects ; but he doubted whether, at the 
present moment, conciliation was adequate 
of itself to ensure the prosperous course 
of the navigation of the Shannon; or, as- 
cending from a patt to the whole, to give 
facility to employment, and encourage- 
ment to capital throughout the country. 
He knew nothing, however, which could 
give a better idea than that short extract 
of the close connexion which existed be- 
tween the continued disturbance and the 
protracted impoverishment of Ireland. 
Other hon. Gentlemen laid great stress— 
and he believed very justly—upon Poor- 
laws, Against the introduction of Poor-laws 
into Ireland he wished to say nothing. 
At the proper time and opportunity, he 
might be disposed to say a good deal for 
them ; but in the present state of parlia- 
mentary and official leisure, he owned 
that he should be very sorry, if he lived in 
the county of Kilkenny, to be told to re- 
main in his house, and wait for the con- 
coction and promulgation of a satisfactory 
system of Poor-laws for Ireland. He re- 
turned to the point he set out from, by 
stating, that he believed this measure was 
not more one of stern necessity than of sove- 
reign mercy. As he felt that that was 
not the time for examining, far less for 
pledging himself to all the precise and 
particular provisions of this Bill, it would 
be sufficient for him to state, that without 
departing from his attachment to all the 
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great principles and guarantees of consti- 
tutional freedom—those principles and 
guarantees which formed at once the safe- 
guard and the ornament of well-ordered 
and peacefully-administered communities, 
his first and fixed aim, in the future pro- 
gress of this Bill, despite the “ will nots” 
and “ shall nots” of the hon. member for 
Newport, would be to see how it could 
be made most efficient for its own purposes 
of protection and redress, for giving to 
the well-disposed and well-conducted por- 
tion of the Irish community a sense of se- 
curity for their lives and persons—for the 
quiet enjoyment of the fruits of their in- 
dustry, and for the peaceable possession 
of their hearths and homesteads. The hon. 
member for Newport had appealed to the 
House to know whether there was one in 
a thousand of the people of England who 
did not read this Bill, asa Bill for the 
‘‘ suppression of Mr. O’Connell,” as the 
hon. Member termed it. He did not 
wish to be tempted into any personality. 
He anxiously wished to avoid saying any- 
thing disrespectful to any Member of the 
House; but why did the hon. Gentleman 
tempt him to inquire how the English 
people would receive the Bill if they did 
so read it? He believed, however, that such 
was not the view which the English people 
took of it. He believed they had lately be- 
come acquainted with the exigencies of 
the case; and that, with whatever regret 
they might view the introduction of mea- 
sures of so harsh a character, still they 
bowed to the necessity which alone could 
justify them : and sorry, indeed, should 
he be, so far to overstep the recognized 
bounds of the Constitution, and the ordi- 
nary landmarks of freedom, and yet, after 
all, in deference to any point which might 
suggest a plausible argument, swell a vehe- 
ment invective, or elicita sounding cheer, 
stop short of the very means which could 
alone ensure the justifying object. Of 
the Billbeforethe House, he had thoughtit 
his duty to say thus much. With those who 
entreated his Majesty’s Government subse- 
quently, and as far as possible concur- 
rently, {to carry into effect measures of 
large relief and wise amendment he en- 
tirely concurred. He did not doubt their 
good dispositions, but he felt more than 
ever how necessary it was that they should 
call them into speedy action. There were 
other hon. Members with less benevolent 
views, who reproached his Majesty’s Min- 
isters with a reckless and entire deviation 
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from the political principles which had 
heretofore guided their conduct in public 
life; there were others who, perhaps, 
with less wish to censure, expressed more 
of pity than reproach for the position 
in which the Ministry were placed. He 
did think it a pity, and he did deeply 
regret that the situation of any portion of 
the empire should force upon them the 
course they were compelled to adopt; but 
with regard to their own credit and charac- 
ter, his views were of an entirely different 
nature. Whether it were in the sunshine 
of popular favour or under its cloud, it 
mattered not to him. 

Did I but purpose to embark with thee 

On the smooth surface of a summer sea ; 


But would forsake the ship and make the shore, 
Where the winds whistle and the tempests roar. 


With whatever pleasure and perseverance 
he might have served under the banners 
of his noble and right hon. friends, in 
many a well-fought field of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, against the formidable 
array of long prescription and old abuse, 
he owned, if he had not found them ready 
with as bold a front to meet the aggressions 
of factious turbulence, to quell with as firm 
a voice, the ruffian shout of anarchy— 
and to fight, with as stout a hand the bat- 
tle of law, property and peace—if, having 
gloried in the smiles of the people, they had 
shrunk in a virtuous causefrom their frowns 
—ifthey had forgotten that though it might 
be the delight of a statesman to do what 
was popular and palatable, it was his glory 
to do in all chances and changes of ‘for- 
tune only what was right;—he should 
have mourned their degeneracy, and he 
could not have felt for them that attach- 
ment and respect which he was thankful 
now to feel; and he only hailed, in this 
exhibition of their conduct, another proof 
of that which he should have expected to 
find, that the ifirmest friends of freedom 
would always be the steadiest repressors 
of outrage, and the most resolute uphold- 
ers of order. 


Mr. Blackney regretted that the noble 


Lord, the Lord Lieutenant of Carlow, 
(Lord Duncannon), had not been present 
when he had presented some petitions from 
that county, or the noble Lord would have 
been convinced that its inhabitants were as 
peaceable as men could be. Up to the 
last month, it had enjoyed comparative 
tranquillity. The noble Lord said, that 
he had lately heard some reports of dis- 
turbances, but he was of opinion that they 
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were much exaggerated, and that within 
a month there was but one outrage of an 
aggravated character. Carlow had been 
quiet till the Whitefeet had penetrated 
into it. The police and the country gentle- 
men did not prevent them. They came 
from the neighbouring counties till they 
reached the river, and they did not care one 
farthing for the river, that did not stop 
them ; they passed over without caring for 
the bridge. He could assure the House that 
the Whitefeet had not for a long time 
perpetrated further into the county than 
two miles. They should not legislate 
upon the reports contained in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s box of reports, that came 
from the chiefs of police, their subor- 
dinates, and similar suspicious testimony. 
He did not believe that one half of the 
outrages were committed, that were de- 
scribed as having been committed in those 
reports. It was the apathy of Magis- 
trates, and the utter neglect of the Police, 
either to patrol the county, or perform 
their other duties which had caused the 
spread of Whitefootism into Carlow. Had 
proper ‘measures been adopted in time, 
the outrages might have been immediately 
and perfectly checked by [cries of ‘* Ques- 
tion.”] What he was about to unfold 
was as important as any matter that had 
ever been brought forward in that House, 
and that it was of the greatest importance 
to the liberties of Ireland, and to the 
liberties of England too, for that when 
they once destroyed Ireland they might 
quake for their Constitution. He stood 
there to free his county (the county of 
Carlow) from an unjust stigma that was 
attempted to be cast upon it. [‘* Ques- 
tion.”| . There was no question. This 
was a most important matter.  [“‘ Ques- 
tion.”| “If I am to be interrupted in 
this way,” continued the hon. Member, 
addressing the Speaker, and then taking 
a glance at the clock, which stood at 
10 o'clock, ‘I will, with your permission, 
Sir, continue to speak till the small 
hours.” He had been twenty years and 
upwards a Magistrate and a Grand Juror 
in the county-of Carlow, and there was 
not a more peaceable county during that 
period in all Ireland. There were very 
few capital convictions, and altogether the 
district was most tranquil until recently. 
As an instance of the manner in which 
petty offences in Carlow were exaggerated 
into dreadful crimes, he would mention, 
that a person had been accused by one 
VOL, XVI. {si 
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Ann Magee, as the perpetrator of a most 
horrible outrage, because he had scooped 
out the eyes of a blind horse. He begged 
leave to correct himself—one eye was 
quite blind, and the other eye was little 
better. The woman suffered no injury 
for the evidence which she gave. Two 
months after, however, she was taken up 
for setting fire to the hay-rick of the Ma- 
gistrate before whom she gave informa- 
tion. In the county of Carlow, he knew 
instances in which men who were en- 
gaged as half and half policemen to pre- 
serve the public peace, were the first to 
instigate outrages. These men were paid 
2s. a-day during the time of their employ- 
ment, and, doubtless, they found their 
account in keeping the county in a state 
the reverse of tranquillity. Party feeling 
still ran high in Ireland, and the powers 
given by this Act would cause it to burst 
out with additional rancour, If the 
police could not conceal their antipathies 
in the open day-light, how much less 
would they attempt to do so at night. 
Let those unfortunate men who dared to 
vote against the wishes of the landlords 
at the elections beware of domiciliary 
visits. He recollected the year 1798. 
He recollected the insults which females 
then suffered. There was one fact more 
that he wished to mention. A petitioner 
to that House had described the manner 
in which his house had been entered; 
whilst he was standing at the door, he saw 
the troops and police approaching—he 
opened the door. They, however, rushed 
rudely by him, and proceeded to search 
the house in a very violent manner. He 
told them that there was a young female 
in the house who had been recently con- 
fined. He entreated them not to alarm 
her, but they paid no attention to his en- 
treaties, and not content with searching 
about her room, shook the bed and linen in 
a most indecent manner. It might be a 
subject for laughter to the House, but he 
assured them that nothing had on former 
occasions so much tended to excite the 
indignation of the people of Ireland as the 
brutal insults on the part of the soldiers 
and police towards the females of that 
country. This woman was highly respect- 
able, but were she the poorest woman in 
the land it would make no difference. The 
husband complained to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, but he was told that the Govern- 
ment had given an order to search for arms, 
and no other satisfaction could he obtain. 
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Lord Duncannon said, that he had laid 
some returns before the House connected 
with the state of the county of Carlow, by 
which it appeared, that since July, and 
previous to September, the number of 
Whitefoot outrages returned did not ex- 
ceed fifty or sixty. In December last, 
there were 113; in January 205; and in 
February, which return he did not possess 
when he last spoke on the subject, he was 
happy tosay, there wassome diminution, the 
number being 146. These were all serious 
offences coming within the denomination 
of Whiteboyism. He would describe one 
or two of them. In one instance a man 
was dragged from his bed to the door of 
his house, and then placed upon his knees, 
and compelled to swear that he would, on 
the next day, give up some land which he 
held. In another case, a man was placed 
upon his knees before his door, and com- 
pelled to swear, that he would not pa 
more than a certain sum to his landlord. 
In the third case, the proceeding was a 
nove] one; a man who had parted from 
his wife was placed upon his knees, and 
sworn to take her back on the following 
day. He admitted, that political feeling 
was very strong, and led to outrages on 
both sides. During the last election, a 
medical man received notice, that if he 
voted for Mr. Blackney, he might as well 
prepare his coffin. He did vote for 
him, and the next night he was pulled off 
his horse, and thrown into the river. He 
admitted also, that the influence of Dr. 
Doyle and the Catholic priests had kept 
his county quiet till December last, but 
the fact of their exertions having now 
failed, proved to him very strongly the 
necessity for increased powers. 

Mr. Lynch regretted, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers should have been induced to 
bring forward such a measure, especially 
without inquiry. Why did they not act 
as they acted in 1819, when, being in op- 
position, they called on the Ministers of 
the day to prove their case. They might 
then have satisfied the country that they 
had some ground. But what had they 
done now? Why, they had shown that 
Kilkenny, Westmeath, Queen’s County, 
Louth, part of Carlow, and, from the testi- 
monies of the noble Lord (Oxmantown), 
on Friday last, he supposed he might add 
King’s County, were in a state of disturb- 
ance. But was a general and sweeping 
measure like this to be applied to a partial 
evil? They had only proved half their 
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case. They had proved the existence of 
crime, but they had connected that fact 
with another, which had nothing to do 
with it, without at all attempting to prove 
the connexion. The Ministers, instead of 
impeaching the law, ought to impeach 
themselves for not executing it; and he 
referred to the speech of the Judge at the 
Waterford Assizes, in proof of it. In 
Clare, Galway, and Roscommon, the Mi- 
nistry admitted, that they had been un- 
successful in putting the he into execu- 
tion. When they took office two years 
ago, they found England in a most dis- 
turbed state; did they then apply for addi- 
tional powers? No, they put the law in 
force; and why did they not give it a trial 
in Ireland? They complained that justice 
was impeded in Clonmel. Why, out of 
165 Jurors, seventy-six attended, and that 
at a time when the cholera was raging 
dreadfully, and the fear of infection was 
very great. The Catholics, too, knew 
that they were always set aside when they 
did attend, especially in Crown and tithe 
cases. But even here they succeeded in 
obtaining a conviction in almost every 
case. With regard to the Carrickshaugh 
case, the facts were, that there were three 
trials: in the first, there was a failure in 
the proof of identity; in the second, the 
witness broke down; and in the third, the 
Jury gave the accused the benefit of a 
most excellent character. What argument 
then could be founded on this? They 
might as well say, that Jurors would 
not do their duty in England because a 
Jury acquitted Watson. He saw no 
reason for superseding the Trial by Jury. 
It had been said, that one witness had to 
be escorted into Clonmel; but who was 
he? He was a clergyman and a great 
exactor of tithes. Now, if other witnesses 
were able to go into the town without ary 
escort, was it not reasonable to suppose 
that the necessity for the escort, in the 
case of this gentleman, arose from the fact 
of his being a tithe-owner, and not of his 
being a witness (which was the position 
maintained by hon. Gentlemen opposite) ? 
It was said, that there was plenty of evi- 
dence to show that witnesses were inti- 
midated ; but that evidence was carefully 
kept concealed from the House. Suppos- 
ing, however, that witnesses were intimi- 
dated, must all liberty be surrendered ? 
Must the Habeas Corpus Act and the 
Trial by Jury be givenup? The argument 
of the noble Lord was, that in Clare and 
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in King’s County outrages had taken 
place in the open day; that evidence 
against the perpetrators of offences, on 
which the ordinary tribunals of the coun- 
try would convict, could not be procured; 
and that, therefore, Courts-martial must be 
established. Now, what was the inference 
the people of Ireland would draw from 
that? Why, that other evidence than 
would satisfy the ordinary courts of the 
country would be received by the Courts- 
martial. He recollected that, in another 
place, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
truly said, “‘ that to convict without evi- 
dence was not the way to protect innocence.” 
The same argument applied here; and he 
said, if you would remedy the grievances 
of which you complained, apply to the 
ordinary law. He had endeavoured to 
show, that the argument in favour of the 
Bill arising from the failure of justice had 
no foundation. In doing so he had some- 
thing that took the shape of an argument 
to contend with; but when he applied 
himself to the grounds for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act, he did not find a 
single argument advanced, nor could he 
believe, that it was possible to advance 
one, in favour of that proposition. There 
was no war—no threatened invasion—no 
competition for the Throne—no actual re- 
bellion ; and he defied the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, or the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General, to state a single instance 
of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, which had not been accompanied 
with one of these conditions. In 1819, 
this country bordered more on rebellion, 
and was in a greater state of disturbance 
than Ireland at present; and yet the 
Habeas Corpus Act was not suspended. 
It was true, the Six Acts were introduced ; 
and he remembered that they were said to 
constitute a greater inroad on liberty than 
even the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act; that the Habeas Corpus Act was 
merely a rod, whilst the Six Acts formed 
a whip of scorpions. But what was now 
proposed? Why, both the rod and the 
scorpions. There were to be no meetings 
—no discussions—no liberty of the Press. 
And on what grounds were these severe 
measures to be adopted? Because there 
was a connexion between political and 
predial agitation ; and because, also, al- 
though that was not openly admitted, it 
was wished to put down all discussion on 
the Repeal of the Union. With respect 
to predial agitation, this Bill was per- 
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fectly unnecessary, for the ordinary tri- 
bunals were competent to put it down. 
With respect to political agitation, if the 
Bill were intended to stop discussion on 
the Repeal of the Union, it was subversive 
of all liberty. Were men not to be al- 
lowed to discuss the propriety of an Act 
of Parliament? The Act of Union was 
an Act of Parliament; and either it was 
conducive to the interest of the two coun- 
tries, or it was not. If it was, why not 
discuss it; since the more frequently it 
was discussed, the better it would appear. 
If, on the other hand, it was not for the 
welfare of the two countries, why should 
it not be repealed; but, above all, why 
should there not be liberty to discuss it? 
It had been said, that you might as well 
attempt to cure a man of the cholic by 
brushing his clothes, as to secure the 
affections of a nation by violence. In fact, 
the more you attempt to put down the 
question of the Repeal of the Union by 
violence, the more it would be agitated ; 
and the natural effect of persecuting par- 
ticular opinions was more firmly to fix 
them in the minds of the people who al- 
ready held them. In 1817, the Ministers 
thought they had put down the question 
of Reform ; but what had happened with- 
in these two years? And the present mea- 
sure would, no doubt, be equally success- 
ful with the attempts of the Government 
in 1817. With respect to the connexion 
between political and predial agitation, he 
had no hesitation in saying, that none had 
been proved. But then it was argued by 
the hon. and learned member for Leeds, 
and by the right hon. Baronet, the member 
for Tamworth, that the connexion was to 
be inferred from their co-existence. He 
could demonstrate to the House, that co- 
existence was not constant. In 1775, in 
1776, and in 1822, there was predial 
agitation, and no political agitation. On 
the other hand, in 1793, in 1794, in 1812, 
and in 1828, there was political agitation, 
and no predial agitation. There was, 
therefore, no force whatever in the argu- 
ment of co-existence. The right hon. 
Baronet next said, that, because the so- 
ciety of United Irishmen issued addresses, 
warning the people to be quiet, and the 
Political Association in Dublin now do 
the same—there must be a connexion be- 
tween political and predial agitation. To 
refute that fallacy he would content him- 
self with referring to the express evidence 
of Mr. Barrington, who distinctly said, 
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that no such connexion existed. But the 
noble Lord opposite said, if they be not 
connected, one has an influence over the 
other. But, what an argument was that ? 
Public meetings, the liberty of the Press, 
Political Unions, might all incidentally 
have an influence over political agitation, 
and over predial agitation; but, were 
public meetings, Political Unions, and the 
liberty of the Press all to be put down, 
and all the interests they protect be placed 
in jeopardy? It was said, by some hon. 
Members, that if the same state of things 
were to arise in England, they would be 
ready to adopt the same measure of redress 
as they now proposed for Ireland. But 
would his Majesty’s Ministers be ready ? 
Had they shown it in'their speeches? Did 
they show it in their acts? There had 
-been both predial and political agitation 
in England, and they had not sought so to 
put itdown. They put down predial agi- 
tation by the power of the laws, and had 
not put down Political Unions atall: but 
now they wished to put down all unions or 
assemblages in Ireland. Was that jus- 
tice? Was that equal rights and equal 
laws? Besides, let him ask the Gentlemen 
on the other side, whether they could show 
him an instance in history, of political 
agitation having existed without griev- 
ances? Political agitation had always 
arisen for the redress of grievances. It 
had been said, that Catholic Emancipa- 
tion had not been attended with the effects 
expected from it. Now he could deny 
that assertion upon the authority of the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth ; who, some time after that healing 
measure was passed, declared, in this 
House, that it had been attended with the 
most salutary effects, and would shortly 
enable the Government to withdraw a part 
of the military force from Ireland. No 
doubt that country had since become dis- 
turbed ; but why? The measure of eman- 
cipation was too long delayed, and was 
accompanied with measures of severity— 
even as the measures of conciliation at 
present proposed were accompanied by 
this Bill. Catholic Emancipation was 
granted, but the forty-shilling freeholders 
were disfranchised, and the consequence 
was, that, within six months, numerous 
families were turned out of house and 
home, to become at best wandering 
beggars, which was the origin of the greater 
part of these outrages. But were they 
to forget what had taken place in different 
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parts of Europe since that time? France 
had been revolutionized—Belgium had 
been revolutionized—England had been 
reformed. Why then was Ireland to re- 
main quiet under the burthen of her nu- 
merous grievances, which all allowed to 
exist, and to some of which his Majesty’s 
Ministers said they would apply remedies? 
He was told to have confidence in his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and in their promises ; 
but his answer was the same as that of a 
noble Lord who had preceded him, that 
confidence was no argument in a question 
where the safeguards of the Constitution 
were concerned. He could have no con- 
fidence in men who called upon the House 
to give into their hands the liberties of the 
country. He could have no confidence in 
men who had proposed this measure to 
the House—who had_ boasted of its seve- 
rity, and gloried in its wide departure 
from the Constitution. Whatever con- 
fidence he might have had in them, pre- 
viously to the bringing forward of this 
measure, or whatever confidence their 
conduct might again inspire him with, 
upon this Bill, he should assuredly give 
them none. As to the remedial measures 
to be proposed, were Ministers certain of 
carrying them? If they were not carried, 
were Ministers prepared to give up this 
Coercive Bill? If they were prepared to 
give up the Bill, what then became of the 
argument of ‘overwhelming necessity ?” 
If they were not prepared to give up the 
Bill, why were the remedial measures 
described as a sort of corrective or lenitive 
to coercive enactments? Howevér these 
questions might be answered, let the re- 
medial measures be as conciliatory and as 
sweeping as they might, they would lose 
their effect, on account of their connexion 
with this Bill. There could, or ought to 
be, no connexion between.the two sets of 
measures. How, on principle, could a 
measure—bad in itself—be justified by 
the passing of a measure, collaterally 
good? A bad measure, per se, could not 
be justified by the passing of another in 
itself good. But thus it had always been 
with§Ireland ; and thus it was, that even 
Catholic Emancipation could . not be 
granted without being accompanied by 
an equivalent measure of severity. That 
measure of severity was not only quoted 
as a precedent for—but was the cause 
of—the Tithe Bill of last year; and that 
Tithe Bill, in its turn, had produced the 
present measure; and, if another could 
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be found more severe than this, it would 
afterwards be required in consequence of 
this, and if such another could not be 
found, then recourse must be had to the 
sword. This double-faced legislation was 
unworthy an enlightened Government— 
coercion took away from the grace of 
remedy—remedy rendered coercion less 
efficient. It had been said, that crime 
had increased ; but must they not look to 
the causes of that increase? Ought they 
not to look to the parts of Ireland where 
it had increased? And, if on so doing, 
they should find that it had increased 
most in those counties where the tithes 
had been most severely exacted, what 
would the House infer? Yet such was 
the fact, as might be seen by the evidence 
of Sir Hussey Vivian, Colonel Verney, 
and others, who all concurred in saying, 
that the grievances of Ireland was tithes. 
If they wanted to put an end to discontent, 
they ought to remove its cause? If Mi- 
nisters were prepared to remove that 
cause, why did they ask for any other 
measures? If they were not prepared, 
then this Bill was “a Tithe Bill.” Mr. 
Grattan said, that the Whiteboy Acts 
were tithe Acts; that the Riot Act was a 
tithe Act; that the Insurrection Act was 
a tithe Act; and if he were now alive, he 
would brand this measure with the same 
designation of ‘a tithe Act.” He besought 
his Majesty’s Ministers to put an end to 
this vicious legislation, severe on the one 
hand, and conciliatory on the other; a 
legislation not for the people, but for a 
faction ; a legislation not for the millions, 
but for half a million; a legislation for 
the pale, and not for Ireland. Before 
adding another coercive law to the Statute 
Book—before setting another precedent 
for the extinction of liberty, let them re- 
collect the warning words of Earl Grey in 
1794 :—that ‘ revolutions are brought 
about less by parties who oppose the Go- 
vernment, than by the Government itself.” 

Mr. James Talbot would have contented 
himself with. giving a silent vote in favour 
of Ministers had not his name been intro- 
duced duriiig the discussion by the right 
hon. Irish Secretary, in reference to a use 
made of it in a letter addressed by Mr. 
O’Connell to the Irish Volunteers. He 
was sure that that learned Gentleman 
never intended to impute to him unwor- 
thy motives when voting in opposition to 
himself, for the learned Gentleman well 
knew that the imputation would be false; 
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and if the learried Gentleman had ven- 
tured so to represent him he would have 
promptly given him the flattest contradic- 
tion. It would have given him great 
pleasure to have voted with the learned 
Gentleman, but he was painfully con- 
vinced, by the right hon. Secretary’s state- 
ment,thatsome strong measures were neces- 
sary to the peace of Ireland. He was 
compelled, indeed, to admit, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had made out their case, 
and that they had showed the necessity of 
having recourse to those extraordinary 
measures which they had proposed. There 
was only one point stated on the part of 
Members on the opposite side of the House 
with which he could agree; and that was 
the fact stated by the hon. member for 
Kilkenny, which completed the chain of 
proof established by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—that, as crime increased, the num- 
ber of committals decreased. A better 
proof there could not be of the system of 
intimidation which had existed in Ireland. 
Misgovernment afforded food for agitation, 
and agitation, on the other hand, gave 
rise to unconstitutional measures. of Go- 
vernment. At the same time he would 
not pledge himself to every detail of the 
Bill. He objected to domiciliary visits as 
a horrible abuse ; he denounced arbitrary 
imprisonment as unnecessary. With re- 
gard to Courts-martial, if he (Mr. Talbot) 
were to be tried for his life, he would as 
soon be tried by a Court-martial, as by any 
otuer tribunal in Ireland. Whatever 
doubt, however, he might have about 
predial agitation, no doubt could be enter- 
tained relative to political agitation, the 
object of which was to crush all indi- 
vidual opinion. It had been asked by the 
opponents of the Ministerial measure, 
whether the Members who supported that 
measure would support a similar proposi- 
tion with respect to England. His answer 
was, that he certainly would, and he 
believed that other Members would do so 
likewise. 

Mr. Charles Grant said, he should cer- 
tainly not detain the House by entering 
into any long discussion upon the general 
question; but he trusted that the House 
would permit him to advert to two or three 
particulars which had been mentioned in 
the course of the debate. He observed 
that hon. Members had extended the dis- 
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of the measure, he thought that very ex- 
cusable. It had been taken for granted, 
(particularly by the hon, member for New- 
port), that when a district was once proclaim- 
ed by the Lord Lieutenant, then Courts-mar- 
tial were to be immediately established. 
But that did not follow. On the contrary, 
it was provided, that there should be a 
gradation in the quantity of coercion, 
and that the utmost degree of it would 
never be applied until the inferior ones 
had been found to fail. Domiciliary visits 
were first to be adopted; and if they were 
successful there would be no necessity 
whatever for Courts-martial. Much had 
been said of this measure being an extra- 
ordinary violation of the principle of the 
Constitution, and that, as such, it would 
prove a dangerous precedent to the rights 
and liberties of the subject. It was an 
extraordinary stretch of the law, but be- 
cause it was so, he agreed with his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Stanley) that it would 
not prove a dangerous precedent. He 
had himself, some years ago, opposed a 
mitigated form of the Insurrection Act in 
Ireland, because its mitigation would 
make it a dangerous precedent. It had 
been an old argument of his (Mr. Charles 
Grant’s) that when a deviation from the 
strict course authorised by the Constitution 
became necessary, that deviation ought to 
be so distinct, and so well marked, that 
no danger could ever arise of its ever 
being drawn into a precedent. If it were 
intended to make lasting encroachments 
upon the Constitution, the proper course 
would not certainly be to make a glaring 
deviation from its principles, but to make 
a slight and almost imperceptible change 
at first, and to proceed by degrees to over- 
throw the whole fabric. It was therefore 
his opinion that if it were necessary to de- 
viate from the Constitution, the line of de- 
marcation ought to be so distinct, that 
there should be no danger of their pro- 
ceedings ever being mistaken for a consti- 
tutional measure. He, therefore, contend- 
ed that it was a wise and just principle, 
when it was necessary to deviate from 
strict law, to adopt a course so widely 
departing from the usual line of proceed- 
ing, that it should be totally impossible 
ever to mistake the one for the other. It 
was admitted on all hands, that danger 
existed, and he congratulated the House 
on the unanimity which existed on that 
point. It was admitted, that a case of ex- 
treme danger arose from predial agitation ; 
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but the hon. member for Newport con- 
tended, that political agitation had 
nothing to do with predial agitation. 
But what was the meaning of that soft, 
mild term, predial agitation? It meant 
all that system of crime, all that cowardly 
course of aggression on unoffending indi- 
viduals, which spread desolation through 
Ireland. Under the soft and flowery 
term of predial agitation, had been inclu- 
ded all those horrible outrages which had 
revolted the feelings of this House, and 
which a Christian country had rarely seen. 
With respect to political agitation, it had 
not for its objects the improvement of 
Ireland, its objects were inconsistent with 
the integrity and prosperity of the British 
Empire. Those who were at all acquaint- 
ed with Ireland knew that there was 
generally in some part of the country or 
other an insurrectionary spirit—a species 
of smothered combustion ; if to this inci- 
pient fire were added any additional and 
particular pressure, arising out of the con- 
duct of a landlord, or even of a clergyman, 
the flame broke out, and predial agitation 
began. In the present state of that coun- 
try it was impossible to distinguish be- 
tween political and predial agitation ; they 
arose out of the same elements, were 
fed with the same fuel, produced the 
same resentments, and employed the 
same weapons, though, perhaps, of differ- 
ent temper. It was out of the question 
to suppose, therefore, that they should 
not mutually re-act; and if there really 
were no connection between them, why 
was credit taken by political agitators for 
allaying predial agitation? To revert, 
however, to the nature of the tribunal by 
which criminals were to be tried; some 
hon. Members objected to Courts-martial, 
but, as had been already justly remarked, 
who had been able to point out a fit 
and adequate substitute? Other plans 
had been talked of, but in his mind, they 
were all more objectionable than the pro- 
position in the Bill. One had suggested 
barristers; another Judges, and a third 
Magistrates. As to barristers, did not 
every body know, that a strong preju- 
dice would exist against them on the 
ground that they would be anxious to 
please Ministers by producing convic- 
tions? To the suggestion for appointing 
Judges, the hon. member for Dublin had 
himself replied in his speech upon the 
Address at the opening of the Session, 
when he asserted that the people had no 
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confidence in the Irish Bench. If such 
were the fact, how could the Judges on the 
Irish Bench properly carry the Act into 
execution? He thought, however, that 
there was another, and a much juster ob- 
jection to the employment of Judges—it 
was, that they ought never to be called 
upon to act at the Assizes, without the 
assistance of a Jury, and without the 
sacred and dignified accompaniments of 
their station. To alter this system was 
without precedent, and would certainly 
have a bad effect upon the people. The 
third suggestion was, that the trials ought 
to be left to the magistracy; but the 
Magistrates the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin had also declared in the first 
debate of the Session, had entirely forfeit- 
ed the confidence of the people. What 
outeries toc would be raised, if Ministers 
listened to this proposition for throwing 
the people of Ireland into the hands of 
the Orange Magistracy. This was the 
very evil the Court-martial was erected to 
avoid. The hon. member for Newport 
(Mr. Hawkins) had made a fourth and a 
still more extraordinary proposal. He 
had contended that English lawyers should 
be employed to try murders committed in 
Ireland. Such a proceeding would indeed 
kindle the national hatred; the people of 
Ireland had already been told, that the 
English were their enemies; and would it 
not be held out by the agitators—the de- 
claimers against the Sassenagh—as the 
completion of the degradation of their 
country, that Saxon lawyers had been 
brought over to pronounce upon the des- 
tinies of the ill-fated Irish. Although the 
present measure might not be carried 
into effect, it was still necessary, and 
might be most useful, in deterring from 
crime. He believed that the attitude 
already taken by Parliament, and the de- 
termination shown to put down rebellion, 
had struck terror into the hearts of the 
agitators. In his opinion it was one great 
merit of the Bill that to employ it was left 
to the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and it would be a praise to the measure 
and an honour to those who brought it in, 
if it were found not necessary to carry it 
into execution. It had been said, that 
Ministers were governed by party motives, 
and that they had introduced this Bill to 
answer political purposes. It was not by 
any means the first time that the inten- 
tions of public men had been impugned ; 
but he ventured to assert that the Bill 
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rested upon public grounds only, and that 
it did not originate in sordid or party 
views. Upon the same principle the 
Reform Bill had been introduced, and 
upon that principle it had been carried. 
Ministers thought, that the existing danger, 
if not repressed, would not only desolate 
Ireland but peril the existence of the 
Empire. Whether the Bill were received 
with applause or censure, its promoters 
were resolved to keep their course. Mi- 
nisters were responsible, and what they 
deemed their duty, that they would per- 
form, and, with the blessing of God, the 
Empire which they received from their 
predecessors compact and united they 
would deliver to their successors one and 
undivided. In addition to the approba- 
tion of their own consciences, they hoped 
to meet the approbation of the general 
body of the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom. However anxious Ministers were 
to maintain personal freedom, they were 
resolved to preserve the integrity of the 
Empire, and to remain true to the great 
principles which ought to govern British 
Statesmen. 

Mr. Lalor contended, that all the ac- 
counts from Ireland received by Ministers, 
and which were employed as the founda- 
tion for this Bill, had been most grossly 
exaggerated. In the county he repre- 
sented (Queen’s County), he could safely 
assert, that crime had been magnified five 
hundred fold. Thestate of society in Ireland 
was not to be judged of by comparison with 
the state of society in England, and a vast 
deal more information was necessary on 
that subject before this measure could be 
justified. Ifan opportunity were afforded, 
he pledged himself to prove, that persons 
had been employed to seduce the lower 
orders, and to promote agitation, in order 
to form a foundation for the Bill. He had 
no objection to the adjournment of the 
debate; but if it were not adjourned, it 
was but fair to give him a hearing. In- 
terruptions here taking place, the hon. 
Member moved the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 

Mr. Cobbett seconded the Motion. 

Colonel Davies said, it was for the 
House to decide whether it would submit 
to be thus constantly bullied—whether it 
would thus, night after night, be insulted, 
because hon. Gentlemen thought they 
were not sufficiently attended to, or their 
talents properly appreciated. They were 
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on the principle of a question, and the 
hon. Member would further prolong it, 
because, forsooth, his abilities were not 
bowed down to; thus neglecting the whole 
business of the House, and the whole 
business of the country. He could only 
say, if the noble Lord chose to sit till 
that time the following evening, he would 
stay with him. 

Mr. Fergus O'Connor did not exactly 
know what the hon. Member who spoke 
last meant. He begged to say, that all the 
patience was on his side the House; from 
it there had been no interruption whatever 
—all was attention, calmness, and respect. 

Lord Althorp did not think that the in- 
terruption had been more on this than on 
previous occasions. He should-have been 
exceedingly glad if the hon. Member had 
been allowed to conclude; but he must 
say, he felt it to be absolutely his duty to 
resist any further adjournment, which was 
necessary, if they had any intention to get 
on with the business of the country. The 
hour was not very late. He should be 
glad if the House would attend to the 
hon, member for Queen’s County ; but, 
under any circumstances, he could not 
consent to adjourn. 

Mr. Lalor would not press his Motion. 
He would conclude by imploring them 
in the name of his country, not to press 
this bloody law on unfortunate and ill- 
used Ireland. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell said, he would 
not detain the House long, but he felt it 
his duty to protest against the whole Bill 
from beginning to end. The hon. mem- 
ber for Inverness-shire had asked how it 
was, that political agitation had not put 
down predial agitation during the last 
twelve months? He would tell the hon. 
Member that the reason was, because 
within that period the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland had passed a Bill for the col- 
lection of tithes, which had had the effect 
of creating disaffection, discontent, and 
insurrection. He condemned the estab- 
lishment of military tribunals, and main- 
tained that no good reason had been 
shown why offences in Ireland should not 
be tried by a Judge and Jury. He liked 
better than anything he had yet heard as 
a substitute for the proposed Courts-martial 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Newport, for sending over English law- 
yers in substitution of the Courts-martial. 
How many of their Judges had been Eng- 
lish lawyers? How many of their Chan- 
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cellors? And yet there never was known 
to be any prejudice against them. As to 
Juries, he positively denied, that a single 
instance had been made out in which 
Juries had not done their duty. They 
had assertion on this point—they hada 
deal of talking, and a deal of declamation, 
but they had not heard one fact—there 
had not been even one solitary case proved. 
The hon. member for Inverness-shire com- 
plained of Ministers being accused with 
having brought forward this measure from 
personal feeling. Had they, he asked, 
given no ground for that charge? Was 
not the greater part of the right hon. 
Secretary’s speech made up of a violent 
philippic against the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin? The right hon. Se- 
cretary had taken upon himself to lecture 
the hon. and learned Member on account 
of a letter written by him in which he re- 
ferred to the people of Athlone, in which 
he asked them what they thought of the 
conduct of their Representative. He con- 
tended that the hon. and learned Member 
had a perfect right to put that question, 
and that the appeal he made to the con- 
stituents of the hon. member for Athlone 
was entirely constitutional. He knew not 
what effect the atmosphere of that House 
might have had on that hon. Member, 
but this he could say, that seven or eight 
months previous to the last election the 
hon. Member was admitted a member of 
one of the most violent political clubs in 
Ireland. The hon. Member concluded by 
observing that the ordinary law of the 
land was sufficiently strong for the sup- 
pression of disturbances. 

The House divided—Ayes 363; Noes 
84: Majority 279. 

Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE-OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 12, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of KinNovut, 
from Perth, for Reform in the Administration of the Law 
(Scotland).—By the Earl of RopEN, from the Inhabitants 
of Killala, for the See of Killala to remain unaltered.—By 
Lord Kine, from two Parishes in Ireland, for the Abolition 
of Tithes and Church Cess: from Ashburton, for the 
Total and Immediate Abolition of Slavery.—By the Duke 
of RicumonD, from Roxton, for the Abolition of Slavery: 
from Brighton, for the Removal of the Disabilities from 
the Jews: and from Merthyr Tydvil, to Modify the Beer 
Bill. 


QueEen Anne’s Bounty.] Lord King 
said, he rose for the purpose of moving for 
certain Returns, showing various payments 
which had been made by the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty and the Commission- 
ers of the Parliamentary Grant. The more 
he looked into this subject, the more he was 
convinced that a shameful misappropriation 
had been made—that the fund had been 
most improperly diverted to purposes the 
very reverse of which it had been originally 
destined for. This wanted immediate cor- 
rection ; and the only correction that could 
satisfy him—the only one that was proper 
and equitable—was, that all funds so im- 
properly applied should be refunded. He 
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knew not a more crying abuse than that 
the dignitaries of the Church, who were 
impropriators of the tithes of parishes, and 
in many instances afforded the most miser- 
able pittance to the incumbents, should 
have these livings augmented by large sums 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty, and the an_ 
nual grant voted by Parliament. He could 
call this nothing else than obtaining money 
under false pretences, and those pretences 
of the most flagrant and unworthy cha- 
racter. These grants were obtained under 
the plea that the livings thus benefited 
were poor ones, when, in fact, they were 
rich benefices with poor-paid incumbents. 
What he maintained, ever had maintained, 
and ever would maintain, was, that these 
poor incumbents ought to have been main- 
tained out of the benefices themselves 
and not to have come on a_ public 
fund for relief and support. It was 
a complaint of long standing, that the 
stipends of the ministers had remained till 
of late years the same, or nearly so, as in 
the reign of Edward 4th, and Elizabeth, 
although the value of money had so changed; 
and he contended, that the Bishops and 
the other dignitaries of the Church had 
not contributed their just proportions to the 
payment of their poorer clergy ; for, the 
whole amount paid by them since the year 
1703, when Queen Anne relinquished this 
branch of the revenue of the Crown, was 
about 2,400,000/.; whereas, if they had 
contributed according to the real value of 
the tithes, they would have paid, by this 
time, near 30,000,000/. They had un- 
fairly and improperly taken advantage of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty and Parliamentary 
Grant, though augmenting the incomes of 
livings held by their own servants and 
curates, out of that ‘“ Bounty,” when such 
augmentation ought to have been made 
out of their own resources, and not out of 
any public funds. He would come to the 
facts. The Deans and Canons of Windsor 
were the impropriators of the tithe of the 
following parishes—(and here he begged 
leave to state, that the sums stated to be ad- 
vanced out of the Parliamentary Grant and 
Queen Anne’s Bounty were correctly given ; 
he had examined them carefully, and 
pledged himself for their accuracy.) The 
greater part of the sums to which he should 
refer, were stated to have been advanced 
by lot. The governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty drew, as they called it, a certain 
number of livings under 50]. where the 
population exceeded 1,000, with a view of 
giving several augmentations, according to 
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the circumstances of each case, with regard 
to population, duty, and income; and it 
did so happen, that the high dignitaries of 
the Church were the fortunate impropria- 
tors of the tithe of many of the largest 
parishes, where the population even of rural 
districts exceeded 1,000, and where, from 
rigid adherence to the ancient scale of pay- 
ing their curates the other qualification of 
a living under 50/. indisputably brought 
them-within the rule of admission. With 
regard to benefactions, livings under 301. 
might receive 200/. without any benefaction ; 
but in cases where a benefaction of 2001. 
was made by any person, the sum of 3001. 
is paid out of Queen Anne’s Bounty as 
augmentation ; but, of late, these payments 
had been made very much out of the Par- 
liamentary Annual Grant. The places on 
his list (with reference to the case of the 
Dean and Chapter of Windsor) were as 
follows. The noble Lord read this state- 
ment :— Dean and Canons of Windsor, 
impropriators of following parishes received 
from Parliamentary Grant and Queen 
Anne’s Bounty :—Plymsted, 1811, 6002. ; 
1812, 400/.; 1815, 300/.— Plympton, 
600/.—St. Germans, 1811, 800/.; 1814, 
4001.” He wastold that the rental of the 
tithes of these parishes was 4,000/. a-year ; 
but he didnot mean to say that the Dean and 
Chapter received so much. The population, 
however, was very large; and they were 
assessed at 18,000/., 15,000/., and 10,0000. 
to the property-tax. Then came “ Wem- 
bury, 1807, 200/.; 1816, 1400/.—North- 
am, 1764, 200/.; 1812, 400/.—S. Mol- 
ton, 1813, 600/.” He ought to state, that 
the Dean and Canons of Windsor had 
raised the scale of remuneration to their 
stipendiary curates, under the Bill of 1831; 
and he did not know at present whether 
any sum had been advanced to these 
parishes by the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty during the last year or not. Their 
Lordships, however, must recollect, that 
the last year was a great and important 
year; the Reform Bill passed, and people 
began to think of things they never thought 
of before. Hecamenext tothe case of the Dean 
and Canons of Winchester, impropriators of 
two parishes in Wales ; parish assessed at 
.10,000/. property-tax ; curate’s salary, 312. 
13s. 4d. These parisheswere “ Holt, 1725, 
2001.; 1733,2001.; Iscoyd, 1749, 2001; 1757, 
2001. ; 1798, 200/.; 1818, 2001.” Again, 
the “ Dean of Exeter was impropriator of 
tithe of Landkey and Swinbridge, and in 
1775, that parish received 200/.; 1810, 
2001,; 1815, 1400/.—-Swinbridge, 1750, 
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2001.; 1811, 4001.’—The noble Lord also 
enumerated the following cases: “ Dean 
and Chapter of Carlisle, impropriators of 
valuable tithe: Hesket, 1813, 6002. ; 1815, 
2,000/. to purchase land; 1816, 3001. ; 
1817, 3001. — Dean of Bangor, impro- 
priator of tithe of (curate paid 321. 4s. 

Gyffin, 1767, 200/.; 1810, 2004; 1816, 
1,400/. — Bishop of Bangor, impropriator 
of valuable tithe of (curate paid 304. 12s.) 
Llandegal, 1812, 200/.; 1815, 16002. ; 
5 38001.; , 8001. Bishop of 
Litchfield, impropriator of large duties in 
Merionethsliire (curate paid only 27/.)— 
Tallylyn, 1808, 200/.; 1816, 1,4001— 
Penal, 1810, 200/.” The noble Lord con- 
tinued: the two collegiate bodies of Win- 
chester and Windsor, with the three Dean- 
eries of Exeter, Carlisle, and Bangor, had 
alone received 14,500/. from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty! It was not to be endured that 
the Deans and Chapters, Registers, and all 
the other rubbish of cathedrals, should take 
so much, more especially too of what did 
not belong to, or never was intended for 
them. For his part, he could only find 
one language in which to address them ; 
he could only say, “ Get you gone, give 
place to honest men—men who really 
work, who are really a pattern, as well by 
their lives as by their precepts—who know 
their calling, and act up to it.” They 
were ready enough to say in other places 
that the labourer was worthy of his hire, 
but they were not so ready to enforce their 
preaching by the power of example. It 
was said, that those who served the altar 
should live by the altar, and so said he. 
Sincerely did he wish that principle were 
acted on, but unfortunately it happened that 
those who really served got badly paid. He 
wished to see the drones driven from the 
honeycombs. The working clergy bitterly 
felt, that there was a shocking inequality in 
these matters, and in that feeling the pub- 
lic at large most deeply participated: He 
would take the liberty of reading an ex- 
tract from a work, entitled, an Essay on 
the Causes of Dissension in Wales. The 
author stated, in reference to the county of 
Merionethshire: ‘ The prominent abuse of 
‘ this county is the sacrifice of four of its 
‘ parishes, which supply 1,100/. to the sup- 
‘ port of the see of Lichfield. The living 
‘of Tallylyn had been given by the rapa- 
‘ cious Normans to a nunnery in Essex ; at 
‘ the Reformation it was taken with much 
‘ virtuous indignation from the Norman 
‘ Nunnery, and given to an English bishop- 
‘ric! To restore it to the people from 
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‘ whom it was taken, was a plain and ob- 
‘ vious measure of equity. As an axiom of 
‘common justice, is it wise to base the 
‘ religious institution of England on a gall- 
‘ ing system of absentecism, and to make 
‘an _exaction from the poorest county of 
‘North Wales, for the support of the 
‘ hierarchy of the Church.’ Now, he con- 
sidered this to be an expression of very 
proper feeling ; of a feeling much more 
correct than that which prompted the late 
Mr. Perceval to declare, “ that the poorest 
Welsh curate over his pot of beer, if he 
could get it, felt as much pride in the 
dignities and splendor of the higher ranks 
of his profession as those who fared sump- 
tuously and enjoyed its most bountiful pro- 
visions every-day.” He knew not whether 
this was true at the time, but at present it 
certainly was not. On the contrary, there 
was the strongest feeling among the work- 
ing clergy of the hardships they endure 
from the shanieful inequality with which 
the revenues of the Church were distri- 
buted. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving, “for an account of all Poor 
Livings in England and Wales which had 
received any augmentation, and what, from 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, or 
the Parliamentary Grant, and whether the 
Tithes of the parish belonged to any Dean 
or Chapter, or were annexed to any See.” 
The Bishop of London said, he con- 
ceived the Returns which the noble Lord 
had moved for could be soon furnished. 
The Returns had been made up to 1826, by 
order of the governors themselves, in a form 
at once of the most specific and the most 


_comprehensive character, and this very fact 


might be fairly taken as evidence, that there 
was no desire to maintain any secrecy in 
their proceedings, and no fear of the most 
rigid inquiry on the part of the public. It 
would, therefore, spare time and trouble if 
these Returns were at once laid upon the 
Table, and a supplementary Return from 
1826 to the present time ordered. He did 
not think that the noble Lord (King) fully 
comprehended the purposes of the fund. 
It should be recollected that the Deans and 
Chapters held the great tithes as lay im- 
propriators. Before 1831, at which period 
the right rev. Primate introduced his Bill, 
they could not legally saddle their estates, 
except the reserved rents, which were very 
small. The Bishops, therefore, were not 
able, before the passing of this Bill, to do 


. what their feelings would prompt, without 


impoverishing themselves, and improperly 
touching those resources which were ab- 
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solutely necessary to maintain them in that 
respectability, station, and dignity, which 
was becoming the heads of the established 
religion, The noble Lord was not war- 
ranted in the language he had uttered 
about Deans and Chapters—calling them 
the rubbish of cathedrals—language which 
was not then heard for the first time; for 
nearly the very same had been used a little 
time before the Rebellion by Marvel, “ who 
loved the poor clergy,” and by Vane. In 
no one instance had the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty acted otherwise than 
most impartially ; they had proceeded to 
augment, with a determination to do that 
which it was just and right they should do, 
and they had been led away by no circum- 
stances, nor biassed by any individual: 
Their system, drawing by lots, proved the 
purity of their intentions, and the honesty 
with which they were carried into effect. 
He would not say more, than that the 
Governors were quite ready to furnish all 
information that might be required, a proof 
that they feared no inquiry, and that they 
felt strong in the justice of their own 
cause, and in the integrity and propriety of 
all their actions. 

The Bishop of Chester, adverting toa 
petition which he understood had been 
preparing, complaining of abuses in the 
diocess of Chester, stated, that if ever that 
petition was presented to their Lordships, 
he should be perfectly ready to show that 
it was full of the grossest mis-statements 
and the greatest ignorance of the subject 
to which it related. The petition contained 
the sum and substance of a book recently 
published, and which had been highly 
eulogized by the noble Baron. That book, 
however, in common with the petition, was 
not only full of gross mis-statements, but 
showed the greatest possible ignorance with 
respect to the subject of lay impropriations, 
and, indeed, it might be added, relative to 
every other matter and thing connected 
with the Church Establishment. 

The Earl of Harrowby wished to say a 
few words—not from the slightest suppo- 
sition that he could give any additional 
weight to what had been stated by 
the right reverend Prelate who had ad- 
dressed their Lordships with so much 
ability, but lest, if he were entirely silent, 
it should be imagined that he did not com- 
pletely concur in every word which had 
fallen from that right reverend Prelate. As 
a member of that Board he could assert, al- 
though the proceedings of the Board might 
in some instances not. be agreeable to indi 
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viduals, they had always been guided by 
general rules, the justice and expediency 
of which were incontrovertible. This he 
believed to have always been the case ; but 
at any rate the present Board could not be 
justly charged with the errors, if any, which 
might have been committed by former 
Boards. He thought that the best mode 
of obtaining the object sought for by the 
noble Lord, would be to lay on their Lord- 
ships’ Table the book and index alluded to 
by the right reverend Prelate, as existing 
up to 1826, with a continuation up to the 
present time. 

The Bishop of Exeter begged to do 
further justice to the very reverend indivi- 
dual, respecting whom he had endeavoured 
to set the noble Lord right a few evenings 
ago. Hemeant the Dean of Exeter. The 
noble Lord had. stated the other evening, 
that that eminent Prelate had received nu- 
merous fines, and yet had in nocase increased 
the salary of a curate. That statement 
he (the Bishop of Exeter) had proved to 
be unfounded. Nevertheless, the noble 
Lord had again asserted in his own peculiar- 
ly strong language, that the very reverend 
individual in question was one of three 
Deans who had disgraced themselves and 
their clergy, and incurred the indignation 
of the public. And this the noble Lord 
had thought fit to say of an eminent and 
excellent person, whom he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) had proved was entirely innocent of 
the charges which the noble Lord had pre- 
ferred against him. Although the noble 
Lord was not much in the habit of retracting 
what he said, he had hoped that, after the 
refutation which the charge had received, 
the noble Lord, were it only in justice to 
his own feelings, would have abstained from 
renewing his accusation against a highly 
respectable person, who was confined to his 
bed by the gout, and, of course, subject to 
the increase of indisposition which such 
charges, however groundless, made, under 
circumstances which rendered it impossible 
for him personally to meet them, were 
calculated to occasion. The charges in 
question were destitute of a particle of 
foundation ; and he, for one, would rather 
be guilty of the grossest abuses which 
were ever charged (he did not say provefl) 
by the noble Lord, rather than pursue the 
line of conduct which that noble Lord, 
night after night, thought proper to adopt. 

Lord King denied that he had ever in- 
tended to misrepresent any one. As to the 
Motion, what he wished was a separation 
of information, in order to see what par- 
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ticular dignitaries were the impropriators, 
and where the augmentations had taken 
place. A power of augmentation must 
have existed before the year 1831. 

The Bishop of London denied the exist- 
ence of such a power before that year. 

Lord King was surprised that no appli- 
cation had been previously made for an Act 
of Parliament to confer the power. He 
understood that much partiality had been 
exhibited in some of the augmentations ; 
and he doubted if it had ever been asked 
whether theimpropriators themselves had not 
the means of paying the curate sufficiently. 
He must persist in his Motion. 

The Bishop of London said, that unless 
the noble Lord consented to include all 
cases of lay impropriators, and not to con- 
fine himself to those impropriations which 
werein clerical hands, he must object to the 
Motion, and would take the sense of their 
Lordships upon it. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that he had 
heard the charge brought against the right 
reverend Bench, and the answer to it, and 
he thought there could be little difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion that the charge 
was unfounded. He conceived, that if their 
Lordships ordered this return, it would 
have this effect—that they would appear 
to consider that there was some reason for 
suspecting that Queen Anne’s Bounty had 
been administered with partiality. It wasnot 
usual with their Lordships to grant Mo- 
tions under such circumstances. He thought 
the most desirable course would be for the 
noble Baron to withdraw his present mo- 
tion, and bring forward some more general 
motion which would both obtain the infor- 
mation which he sought, and enable their 
Lordships to see that the funds had been 
administered with impartiality. 

Lord King said, he should not withdraw 
his Motion. It was for their Lordships to 
deal with it as they thought fit. He re- 
peated that he did not charge the Govern- 
ors of Queen Anne’s Bounty with any par- 
tiality. He thought they would not have 
applied the funds as they had done if they 
had known that the Deans and Chapters 
had the means to reward their servants. If 
there was any reflection, it rested upon the 
Deans and Chapters for not providing for 
their servants. 

Lord Wharncliffe objected to the partial 
form of the Motion. He did not know 
how the noble Baron could bring any charge 
against clerical impropriators, unless he 
conceived that, from their clerical character, 
they were bound to increase the livings of 
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their vicars more than lay impropriators. 
But his noble friend must first show that 
Deans and Chapters and lay impropriators 
had power to alienate any part of their re- 
venues, until the Bill of 1831, brought in 
by the most reverend Primate. The Mo- 
tion, in its present shape, appeared unfair ; 
but if the noble Baron wished for informa- 
tion, he ought to have it complete, and the 
public should know that clerical impropria- 
tors had done their duty as well as lay 
impropriators. 

Earl Grey said, he regretted the observa- 
tions with which his noble friend had in- 
troduced his Motion. As to the merits of 
the case, the statement of the right reverend 
Prelate on the Bench above him absolved 
him from entering into that question. He 
rose merely to say, that he considered the 
nature and form of the question, as it at 
present stood, open to the objection which 
had been urged against it—namely, that 
it would be liable to misinterpretation. 
He agreed with his noble friend upposite, 
that there was no distinction as to the obli- 
gation of providing for their curates be- 
tween clerical impropriators—who stood, 
so far as tithes were concerned, in the situa- 
tion of lay impropriators—and lay impro- 
priators themselves. He thought the 
Motion ought to be put in a form in which 
the objection to it would be obviated. The 
suggestion of the right reverend Prelate, 
that the Returns up tothe year 1826, 
which were already made out, should be 
laid on the Table, and that the Returns 
from that period to the present should be 
also made out and laid on the Table, appear- 
ed to him the most convenient. If the 
Motion were pressed in its present form, 
and if the right reverend Prelate moved his 
amendment, he should certainly vote for the 
Amendment ; but he trusted that his noble 
friend would put the Motion in such a 
form as would take away its invidious ap- 
pearance, and give the general information 
which was required. 

The Bishop of London said, that if 
the noble Baron persisted in his Motion, 
he should certainly move his amendment, 
that lay impropriators should also be in- 
cluded. Perhaps the noble Baron was not 
aware that the return to which he had 
referred was drawn out so accurately, and 
in such detail, that one would be able to 
see at once which were the clerical and 
which were the lay impropriators. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, that the 
best course would be to move for the Re- 
turns already on the Table, and also for 
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the subsequent ones, which his noble friend 
required. This would give the necessary 
information without the invidious appear- 
ance which attached to the Motion as it 
now stood. But there might be a difficulty 
in shaping the present Motion so as to meet 
that object, and the Amendment of the 
right reverend Prelate might not effect the 
purpose. The better way would be for 
his noble friend to withdraw his Motion 
for the present, and to take an opportunity, 
by Thursday or Friday, of looking at the 
Returns on the Table, and seeing how he 
could best shape his Motion. 
Motion withdrawn. 


POOL POOL 0000 — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 12, 1833. 


MiNnuTES.} Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr, 
O'ConNELL, Summonses issued, heard, &c., by the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, against Masters of Vessels, for having 
Fires on Board in the Lifféy.—On the Motion of Mr, 
HERBERT Curteis, the Number of Commissions in the 
Army purchased, and Amount of Half or Retired Pay 
cancelled, up to March, 1833. 

Bill brought in :—Stafford Indemnity. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hau, from Newport, for the 
Abolition of Slavery; for the Repeal of the Septennial 
Act; also for the Repeal of the House and Window Tax. 
—By Lord Sanpon, from the Corporation of Liverpool, 
to be heard by Counsel at the Bar, in support of their 
Privileges.—By Mr. LirtLetTon, from Lapley and five 
other Places in Staffordshire,—for the Repeal of the Beer 
Act, and the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


Liverroo. Exxcrion.}] Lord John 
Russell said, that the House having come 
to a Resolution that it was expedient to 
appoint a Committee to examine into the 
subject of the Liverpool Election, he 
thought it proper that he should now 
bring before them the manner in which he 
proposed to carry that Resolution into 
effect. It was not necessary for him to say 
anything with respect to this particular 
case of Liverpool, for it had already been 
brought before the House, and they had 
decided that it was a case for an inquiry, 
although there had been no Committee 
previously appointed to examine into the 
validity of the return. A precedent of 
great importance had thus been set with 
regard to inquiries into the bribery and 
corruption practised in elections. It might 
be useful, under these circumstances, that 
he should state the view he had taken of 
this subject, and the course which he 
should feel called upon to recommend to the 
adoption of the House at this moment. 
The House was aware that, by its ancient 
Constitution, whenever any complaints were 
made as to elections, they were referred to 
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a Committee, consisting of the whole, or 
nearly the whole of the Members of the 
House itself. On this particular subject 
of bribery, many cases had occurred very 
soon after the revolution. One memora- 
ble instance to which he should just refer, 
was that of Sir Edward Seymour, who 
brought a charge against a person of the 
name of Shepherd, accusing him that, with 
respect to no less than four boroughs, he 
had endeavoured to carry their elections by 
the influence of bribery ; and he made it 
a matter of accusation against Mr. Shepherd, 
that that person had thus extensively en- 
deavoured to corrupt the purity of the re- 
presentation. The question was referred 
to a Committee of Privileges, of which Sir 
Edward Seymour was appointed the Chair- 
man ; and the result was, that the House 
resolved that Sir Edward had made good 
that charge, and that Mr. Speaker do 
publicly give him the thanks of the House. 
The Speaker did so accordingly, and told 
him, that great as had been the military 
and naval successes of his ancestors, there 
were. none greater than that which he had 
performed when he rescued the Constitution 
of that House from contamination. After 
the Act known by the name of the Gren- 
ville Act became the law, that kind of 
inquiry fell into disuse, and the inquiries 
of the House became limited to the ques- 
tion as to which of two persons was entitled 
to his seat. The consequence was, that 
acts of corruption deeply affecting the cha- 
racter and the constitution of the House, 
the rights of the people, and the honour of 
the country, were compromised, and were 
concealed from public view. In a great 
many cases, it had been customary that, 
when two persons stood for a borough, and 
one of the candidates succeeded through 
bribery, that the other came before the 
House as a petitioner ; but instead of an 
investigation taking place by a Committee, 
the person who was seated paid a sum of 
money to the other, to prevent his bringing 
the matter forward. ‘That had occurred in 
many instances. He could mention one, 
as he had been in some degree connected 
with the case, it was that of Grampound. 
A petition was presented in that case, a 
Committee was appointed to decide upon 
the return; but, for some reason or other 
not then apparent, the petition was not pro- 
ceeded with. The Committee sat but on¢ 
day: and there being no evidence before 
them to impeach the right of the sitting 
Members to retain their seats, the Com- 
mittee resolved that the sitting Members 
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had been duly returned. It appeared 
afterwards that a sum of 7,000/. had been 
paid by the sitting Members, in order to 
suppress all inquiry. The time had at 
length come when these practices must 
no jonger be tolerated; but the fullest 
inquiry ought to take place. The method 
he now proposed for this purpose was, that 
instead of an inquiry at the Bar of that 
House, which, as every one knew, was de- 
sultory in its nature, and in which it was 
difficult to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood, as well as on account of the heat 
sometimes engendered among the Members 
by such an investigation, they should adopt 
another course. He should propose that a 
Select Committee should be appointed for 
any cases of the kind into which the House 
should think proper to inquire. The hon. 
member for Wiltshire had once proposed 
that the person who brought forward an 
inquiry of this kind should name the Com- 
mittee. He differed from the hon. Member 
upon that point ; but he admitted that that 
hon. Member should conduct the inquiry, 
and the noble Lord, the member for Liver- 
pool, might defend the borough. He pro- 
posed that the Committee should be named 
by lot, as they would be upon a petition 
against the return; but that, instead of 
their number consisting only of eleven, it 
should consist of thirteen—and that, in- 
stead of thirty-three persons being chosen 
by the House, twenty-one should be ap- 
pointed, and only eight of their number 
struck off. One hon. and learned Gentle. 
man opposite seemed opposed to any of the 
names being struck off. He himself did 
not think there was much advantage in the 
plan; but as those who were interested in 
the matter in one way or another might 
think, if there were two or three Members 
appointed who were known to have express- 
edstrong opinions for or against the borough, 
that doubts could be raised as to the impar- 
tiality of the decision, he thought it would 
be better to obviate such a consequence. 
As this Committee would not be assisted by 
counsel, he should propose, that the hon. 
member for Wiltshire, and the noble Lord, 
the member for Liverpool, should each 
strike off four names from the list, that the 
Committee should then elect their own 
Chairman, and proceed to consider the 
matter referred to their opinion. Their 
decision when made, must be reported to 
the House, and that report would, of 
course, be the foundation of further mea- 
sures. He thought that an Act of Parlia- 
ment should be passed in order to regulate 
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all such cases. It was their duty not to 
allow these deeds of bribery and corruption 
to continue and to augment. It was their 
duty to institute an inquiry, and if they 
did, then they should take care that that 
inquiry should be effectual, and that it 
should become, what it had not hitherto been, 
a terror to those who were disposed to con- 
taminate the purity of election. The noble 
Lord moved, that the Order of the Day for 
the Ballot for the Committee upon the 
Liverpool Election be read. 

Read accordingly. 

Lord John Russell then moved, that two 
Members should be named by the House to 
conduct the inquiry; that twenty-one 
Members should be chosen by lot from 
among the Members present, to answer to 
their names, with such exemptions as the 
House should think fit toallow ; that the two 
Members should strike off each four names 
from the list of twenty-one; and that, the 
thirteen remaining Members should consti- 
tute the Committee on the Liverpool Peti- 
tion. 

Mr. Wason was opposed to that part 
of the plan by which the names of some of 
the Members were to be struck off. Such a 
course would operate most injuriously. 
He would take his own instance. He was 
known to have exerted himself to discover 
these"actss.of "bribery at Liverpool, and, of 
course, if his name should come up among 
the list of the twenty-one, he should be 
struck off by the noble Lord opposite, on 
behalf of the borough. It would be 
the same with others whose opinions 
were known. He should, therefore, pro- 
pose, that they should take the first fifteen 
names given by the ballot, and that there 
should be no striking off afterwards. He 
proposed this as an Amendment to the Re- 
solution of the noble Lord near him. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that if this Amend- 
ment was put to the House he should most 
certainly second it. They were much in- 
debted to the noble Lord opposite for bring- 
ing forward this Motion, and setting an ex- 
ample that would show bribery could not 
escape unpunished merely because fourteen 
days had elapsed without a petition being 
presented against the return. Hitherto 
there had been no means of reaching un- 
successful bribery, but he hoped that 
this Motion would have that effect. 
There had been up to this time no stimulus 
for bringing such cases before the House ; 
he trusted that the House itself would now 
make up for that deficiency. He objected 
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to striking off the names of any of the 
Members upon whom the lot fell, not only 
for the reason mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, but because, if that did not 
apply, the names of all those who from 
professional education might be supposed 
most capable of eliciting the truth from 
unwilling or corrupt witnesses might be 
struck off. 

Mr. Warburton thought, there was an- 
other point in the Motion that required an 
amendment. It was said in the Motion 
that the members of the Committee should 
be appointed from those who were present 
to answer to their names. He thought 
that limitation to be objectionable, for it 
was well known, that whenever an election 
petition was to be the subject of consulta- 
tion, there was what was called “ a whip” 
in the House, and Gentlemen went 
and got others to come down, in order to 
be there to answer to their names, or else 
got them to go away, that they might not 
be there to answer. To obviate the conse- 
quences of such a proceeding, he should 
propose, that whatever was the number 
agreed on to form the Committee, it should 
consist of that number of Members whose 
names were first drawn out of the Box, 
exempting of course, those who were absent 
from town, or were already serving upon 
Election Committees. 

Mr. Baring said, this was a matter of 
great importance, for the House were now 
about to set a precedent for future cases. 
The House ought, therefore, carefully tocon- 
sider what they were now about tolay down. 
The noble Lord opposite had intimated his 
intention of bringing in a measure of a 
legislative kind on this subject. He should 
have been better satisfied if they had waited 
for the measure of legislation, and then 
adapted the particular case to it, instead of 
bringing forward the particular case first, 
and then adapting a legislative measure to 
it. This was, in fact, a departure from the 
principle of the Grenville Act. Why was 
it not enough to ask, under the principle of 
that Act, for a Committee to investigate the 
election, and to declare the election void, 
for that was the most effectual punishment 
upon a man who had been guilty of 
bribery? He should likethe noble Lord 
to tell them what he understood by the pre- 
cedent which he now,proposed to make. Did 
he intend on every allegation of bribery, a 
Committee should be appointed, as of right, 
by that House? If so, what security was 
to be given by either of the parties to pro- 
secute their petition, or to pay costs, if they 
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should fail in making it out? If there was 
not to be a Committee, asa matter of right, 
but the appointment of a Committee was to 
be in the breast of the House, the utmost 
partiality would ensue. All complaints 
against the minority would be listened to, 
and none would be allowed against the 
majority. Then again, who was to defend 
the poor persons who were accused ; for, as 
in this case, there might be no accusation 
against the man who gave the bribes, the 
accusation might be against poor voters who 
had received them. Who was to defend 
them ; for it was not a general accusation 
against the whole population, but against 
particular individuals? The noble Lord 
who sat behind him was not bound to 
defend these persons. But if the House 
instituted such Committees us these, the 
House would be bound to find means to 
defend them. The accusation was brought 
chiefly against the freemen of Liverpool. 
But the majority of these freemen now 
formed part of the 10/. householders, and 
they could not well be disfranchised, with- 
out the noble Lord declaring, that he found 
in Liverpool he had placed the franchise 
much too low—an avowal that might prob- 
ably be just as applicable with respect to 
several other places. 

Mr. Benett, referring to what had been 
said by a previous Member, who had asked 
out of what fund the charge for the defence 
of the accused freemen was to be paid, 
observed, that the whole Corporation Fund 
of Liverpool would be applicable to the 
purpose. The accused freemen were the 
tools of the Corporation, and the Corpora- 
tion would defend its tools. He was 
opposed to the plan of striking off the name 
of any Member chosen by ballot to sit upon 
the Committee ; but, at the same time, he 
thought that the Committee should be 
chosen from the Members present in the 
House at the time of the ballot, and who 
answered to their names. 

Sir Robert Peel doubted, whether by law 
the Corporation of Liverpool could apply 
a shilling of its funds to the defence of the 
parties charged with bribery. According 
to one of the provisions of the Corporation 
Funds’ Act, they could not devote any of 
the corporate monies to any purpose, even 
* incident upon an election ;” and that the 
defence would be incident upon an election 
no man could doubt. To pay for the 
defence out of the Corporation funds, there- 
fore, would be to violate a positive Act of 
Parliament: and he strongly advised the 
Treasurer of Liverpool, or whoever might 
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beware how he issued monies for any such 
purpose. 

Mr. Wason remarked, that a deputation 
from Liverpool was at this moment in 
London, and that a similar deputation had 
been sent up last year, at an expense of no 
less than 1,200/., which sum was paid by 
the Treasurer. 

Mr. Hume did not hesitate in giving it 
as his decided opinion that an action would 
lie against the treasurer for that sum, and 
he advised the burgesses of Liverpool to 
look about them, and, if necessary, to com- 
mence proceedings to recover it back. As 
to the general question, he thought -that 
the public money would be well expended 
upon inquiring into every case of bribery 
and corruption when it was made to appear 
that there was a good ground of accusation. 
He concurred with the hon. member for 
Bridport (Mr, Warburton), that every 
Member whose name was drawn should be 
compelled to serve upon the Committee, 
whether he was or was not present at the 
time when the ballot took place; he would 
also, as in the case of Election Committees, 
make it compulsory upon them to attend. 
He hoped that this example would give 
warning to the elective body throughout 
the kingdom, that the House would itself 
proceed forthwith to detect and punish 
bribery, even if none of the parties thought 
prudent to prosecute. He begged the hon. 
member for Ipswich (Mr. Wason) to with- 
draw his Amendment, in order to make 
way for that of the hon. member for Brid- 

ort. 
P Mr. Wason withdrew his Amendment. 

Mr. Warburton moved an Amendment, 
that the ballot should be taken, and the 
Committee appointed, from Members not 
having leave of absence, not serving on 
Election Committees, or not having such 
other exemption as the House think fit. 

Sir John Wrottesley thought the question 
now before the House deserving of great 
consideration. It appeared to him that the 
expense of such a proceeding would be 
much too considerable for the House to 
incur it without full deliberation. He 
could assure the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, that all the reductions he could make 


fin the estimates this year would not be 


sufficient to meet the expenses which must 
be incurred, if the principle was laid down, 
that the House should enter into such 
inquiries. The moment the public were 
aware that the House of Commons would 
enter into such inquiries at the public 
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expense, there would be no end to such 
inquiries. There would scarcely be a 
defeated candidate in any part of the 
country, who would not come forward and 
petition against his opponent’s return on 
the ground of bribery, if it was once laid 
down as the rule that the House would 
decide on such petitions, and the petitioners 
incur no risk or responsibility. 

Mr. Harvey thought Members were 
departing very widely from the question 
really under consideration. As he under- 
stood, the House had already decided, that 
the alleged bribery practised at elections for 
the borough of Liverpool should be in- 
quired into, and the only question was, the 
best mode of forming a Committee to carry 
on the investigation. If he (Mr. Harvey) 
had been present when the Motion was 
made, he should certainly have voted 
against the inquiry, upon the ground that 
the alleged bribery was not stated to have 
had any thing to do with the recent elec- 
tions for Liverpool ; and the Reform Bill 
having passed, he thought they should draw 
a veil over the proceedings which took place 
at elections previous to the passing of that 
measure. However, the House had decided 
that the inquiry was to take place ; and he 
merely rose to state, that he objected to 
striking off the names of any number of 
Members at the discretion of nominees, as 
proposed, and considered it would be better 
at once to appoint a certain number of 
Members to form the Committee. Twenty- 
one Members might be too many ; but why 
not appoint fifteen Members at once. The 
principle of striking off Members was a bad 
one. He also thought, that the attendance 
of Members on the Committee should be 
regular, and enforced as strictly, as it was 
under the Grenville Act. 

Mr. Wynn regretted, that he was pre- 
vented attending when this subject was 
formerly under the consideration of the 
House. He believed, that the hon. Mem- 
ber who brought forward the proposition 
for the appointment of a Committee did so, 
not with a view of establishing a precedent 
but merely as a motion, affecting the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool. He grounded that 
motion on the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1830, in which it was alleged 
that great bribery prevailed at Liverpool ; 
and upon a petition which had been then 
recently presented, complaining of the con- 
tinuation of such practices, both at the 
elections of Members of Parliament, and at 
the elections of the municipal officers of the 
town ; in consequence of this, the House 
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was induced to sanction the appointment of 
a Committee. He was willing to give his 
support to the Bill of last year because it 
appeared to him at that period when the 
constituency of the empire was under revi- 
sion, that it was desirable to ascertain what 
class of voters were habitually guilty of 
bribery and corruption, and whether cor- 
ruption prevailed in Liverpool to the appal- 
ing extent which had been stated. He 
thought that it was of importance, in fixing 
the future constituency of the House, to 
take steps to prevent those who had been 
in the practice of committing crimes of this 
nature, from possessing the franchise and 
exciting others by their example to similar 
conduct. He urged upon the House the 
consideration whether they were not fixing 
the right of election in this place, on the 
same body or the same class of persons who 
it appeared, had been in the constant habit 
of taking bribes? ‘The House, however, 
was of a different opinion and thought 
that there was no necessity to deprive 
these persons of their votes. He certainly 
did regret that the House did not sanction 
the view which he took of the matter 
derived, as that was, from the evidence 
before the Select Committee; which he 
considered to supply a sufficient ground to 
proceed upon. In consequence of the 
motion of the hon. member for Wiltshire, 
the House came to a resolution to appoint 
a Committee to inquire into the practices 
alleged to prevail in Liverpool. The decla- 
ration of the noble Lord to-night, had put 
the matter in an entirely new light. The 
noble Lord said, that this proceeding was 
establishing a precedent which was to serve 
as a guide to enable parties in future elec- 
tions, alleging that they had a charge of 
bribery or corruption to bring forward, to 
have an inquiry instituted before a Select 
Committee of the House, without any ex- 
pense to themselves, instead of being com- 
pelled to go, as at present, before the 
tribunal instituted by the Grenville Act. 
In this particular case, they had, indeed, 
the Report of a Select Committee; but it 
had been stated, that, hereafter, it was to 
be understood that in any case where parties 
should bring forward allegations as to the 
prevalence of bribery at the election for any 
place, an inquiry of this sort should be 
granted. For the last fifty years the House 
in every case of the sort, proceeded in con- 
formity with an Act of Parliament according 
to which, those “‘ who bring charges affect- 
ing the returns of Members, or the mode 
in which the constituency of any place have 
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exercised their franchise” were bound, 
under recognizances, to make good their 
charges. ‘The hon. member for Middlesex 
said, that there ought to be no check to 
investigating cases of this sort on the score 
of expense ; but that it was the duty of the 
House, when an allegation of this nature 
was made, to investigate it at the public 
charges. If the House intended so to act, 
the sooner it abandoned its jurisdiction in 
such cases the better. It appeared, that 
by this new device, the parties petitioned 
against were to be exposed to the greatest 
trouble, inconvenience, and anxiety ; while 
those who made the complaint (which, of 
course, would be often groundless) were to 
incur no responsibility!’ The noble Lord 
had stated, that cases had occurred in which 
on complaint made of the prevalence of 
bribery in any place, the matter had been 
referred to the consideration of a Committee 
of privileges, which Committee had con- 
sisted of a limited number of Members. 
The only case of this kind with which he 
was acquainted, was that stated by the 
noble Lord, the case of Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, who preferred a solemn complaint 
against Mr. Shepherd, for having been 
guilty of bribery, and of having corrupted 
four boroughs. But in that case the in- 
convenience attending the proceeding was 
so great, that the same mode was not again 
adopted. Some hon. Gentlemen had ob- 
jected to any Members being struck off by 
the parties concerned. If their opinion 
were acted upon, the most objectionable 
persons—those who had taken an active 
part on one side or the other in the very 
case to be investigated—might be consti- 
tuted judges. Such a plan would place 
the decision of every controverted election 
in the hands of the majority of this House, 
and one party, the Members who belonged 
to the minority, would always go to the 
wall. The hon. member for Bridport had 
stated, that it was notorious, that, when 
the ballot was about to take place for the 
choice of a Committee on an election peti- 
tion, a canvass took place among Members 
with a view to ensure the attendance of 
those who were known to be in favour of, or 
against it, according to the object of the 
canvassing parties. He knew, personally, 
of no such practice ; and it was against both 
the letter and the spirit of resolutions and 
orders of this House. If the hon Member 
would bring the subject before the House, 
effectual steps would be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of so disgraceful a practice. 
He did not think, that any political feeling 
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or bias had hitherto contaminated the tri- 
bunal before which these questions were 
determined. He would ask whether they 
could desire any thing to work more equally 
and fairly than an election petition Com- 
mittee ? He was satisfied, that if the course 
proposed by the noble Lord were adopted, 
and were to be considered as a precedent for 
future cases, no more cases would be brought 
before Election Committees ; but vague 
charges, and general allegations of bribery 
would be frequently brought forward. The 
noble Lord had proposed to adopt an entirely 
new course, of the inexpedieticy, injustice, 
and inconvenience of which he entertained 
not the slightest doubt. In case of a con- 
viction before that tribunal, a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties was brought in; and that 
was the only equitable and just mode of 
proceeding. He did not apprehend, that 
any general measure would be sufficient to 
meet the present case ; particularly as 1,400 
of the freemen of Liverpool were holders 
of 10/. houses. The circumstance of 
being in possession of a 10/. house did 
not in the slightest degree purge the sin 
of corruption in the individual. When the 
House came to reflect upon the subject, it 
would be convinced that to adopt the resolu- 
tion of the noble Lord, would establish a pre- 
cedent of the most dangerouskind. How could 
justice be expected from a tribunal of which 
neither Judge nor witness was sworn, and 
where no counsel was to be employed? An 
hon. Member said, that there was no way of 
punishing unsuccessful candidates. He was 
mistaken ; the course to be taken was plain 
and simple—the informer upon any alleged 
delinquency in an unsuccessful candidate, 
might sue at once forapenalty of 5001. It was 
true that this step was seldom taken ; but 
it was not the less true that it was perfectly 
open to any person who chose to adopt 
it. Liverpool was not the only place where 
very extensive bribery had taken place. 
He was far from saying that bribery ought 
not, in every instance if possible, to be 
punished ; but by agreeing to such a resolu- 
tion as the present, they would be opening 
a door to individuals, without any respons- 
ibility whatever, to object to the return 
of any sitting Member. By presenting, 
what he might call, a fishing petition— 
knowing that, at all events, it would occa 
sion great trouble and anxiety, and perhaps 
calculating upon thetimidity of the Member, 
any party shrinking from theexpense of pre- 
senting a regular election petition, might 
threaten to adopt such acoutse as that 
proposed ; and thus endeavour to drive the 
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Member returned into a compromise to 
purchase the silence of the accuser. He 
need not point out to the House how 
injurious such a result as this must be, in 
every point of view? Yet the noble Lord 
seemed to think it of very great importance 
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to establish such a notable precedent! He, 


was directly of the contrary opinion ; but 
at all events he should certainly wish to 
offer to the noble Lord the same suggestion 
as on a former night namely—that, as by 
this new mode of dealing with a case of 
alleged bribery and corruption recourse was 
not to be had to a bill, it was very desirable 
to look cautiously at the plan, and reflect 
upon its probable operations before adopting 
it. In his opinion, it would only be proper 
that the subject should be embodied in a 
different motion, and be made the matter 
of further consideration and debate on a 
future day. It should be recollected that, 
in a case of this kind, it was necessary to 
consider not only the way in which they 
were to do justice, but the way in which 
they were most likely to convince the parties 
concerned that they were doing justice. 
He objected to the precedent which would 
be set by the appointment of the proposed 
Committee ; because he believed that its 
effect would be, to lead the House into 
interminable inquiries. If, however, it 
were determined, that the Committee should 
sit, he thought it would be absolutely 
necessary to strike off a certain number of 
the names which might be drawn by ballot. 
If this were not the case, the most reckless 
individuals might be constituted judges on 
a matter deeply affecting the rights and 
privileges of the people ; and, in the event 
of three or four Gentlemen being chosen, 
who were known to be eager either for or 
against the borough of Liverpool, the con- 
sequence must be, that the public would 
believe the entire Committee to be influ- 
enced by their partialities. If they were 
to have a Committee at least assimilate it 
as nearly as possible, to those models which 
had hitherto answered so well in doing 
justice to all parties. 

Lord John Russell agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman in thinking, that if 
the names‘of three or four Gentlemen 
known to be eager either for or against the 
borough of Liverpool, were allowed to 
remain on the Committee, it would create 
a belief that the Committee generally were 
influenced by partiality either to one side 
or the other. He therefore thought it 
better that there should be a power of 
striking off a certain number of names ; 
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and four, in his opinion, would be sufficient. 
If the House should be in favour of an 
arrangement different from that which he 
proposed, he should not be discontented ; 
but he saw no reason why it should not 
come this evening to a decision upon the 
present question. The matter had already 
been a good deal discussed ; and he saw no 
insuperable objection in their way to induce 
the House to take further time for con- 
sideration. With respect to another point 
which had been urged, he believed it was 
not in the power of the House to compel 
the attendance of the Members of a Com< 
mittee of that kind. Attendance upon 
Committees could only be enforced under 
the Grenville Act; and, consequently, it 
would not be in their power to render 
attendance compulsory in an instance of 
this kind, without another Act of Parlia- 
ment for that purpose. It certainly would 
be an advantage if the whole of these 
inquiries were regulated by Act of 
Parliament: That had always been his 
opinion ; and last year he brought in a Bill 
by which the whole of the inquiry might 
have been managed without difficulty. That 
Bill passed this House, and was thrown 
out by the Lords at the end of the Session ; 
but because that Bill, or a Bill of a similar 
nature, had not yet passed into a law, he 
did not see why they should refuse to enter 
into the inquiry. On the contrary, it would 
be wiser to take advantage of such a case 
as the present, to try how the machinery 
would work; that they might thus be 
better enabled to judge of what the pro-« 
visions of any enactment upon the subject 
should be. . 

Sir Henry Willoughby : I trust the noble 
Lord will persevere in his original plan, 
and allow four names to be struck out on 
each side on the ballot. The number four 
is sufficient to keep out those who may 
have a strong bias; and yet not enough to 
strike the brains out of the Committee, as 
is said. Our object is to obtain a fair and 
impartial tribunal. I object altogether to 
the Committee, and I think, if such in- 
quiries are to be pursued, it would be 
much better to constitute by law a proper 
tribunal, acting under the sanction of an 
oath, and when the attendance of those 
who are both Judges and Jury may be 
secured. The noble Lord has referred to 
a precedent at a period subsequent to the 
Revolution. It is notorious that at that 
period the proceedings before Committees 
were most scandalous and unfair; the 
majority in this House rode over the mi 
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nority, and election proceedings, which 
should have been the subject matter of law 
and of justice, were determined by the 
spirit of party. 

Sir Robert Peel could not help expressing 
his opinion, that the House had been in- 
advertently betrayed into the consideration 
of a plan which it would be most imprudent 
to adopt. The precedent they were about 
to establish would be most inconvenient 
and dangerous, inasmuch as it was calcu- 
lated to throw aside the best tribunal that 
they had ; namely, that appointed by the 
Grenville Act for the trial of election peti- 
tions. He thought, too, should the prece- 
dent be established, that, hereafter, indi- 
viduals would prefer trying cases of bribery 
at the expense of the public, through the 
medium of such a Committee as it was now 
proposed to appoint, to trying them, as 
they must at present do, at their own ex- 
pense, before a Committee appointed, in 
the ordinary and proper manner, under the 
Grenville Act. During the speeches of the 
noble Lord and others who had addressed 
the House on the present occasion, he had 
been looking to some of the petitions that 
had been presented in the course of the 
present Session of Parliament, and in which 
the recognizances had not been completed. 
In several of these he found allegations of 
bribery and corruption much stronger than 
those imputed in the case of Liverpool. 
What would the House do with those peti- 
tions? The recognizances not having been 
completed according to the ordinary practice 
they would he discharged. But, if in the 
instance of Liverpool a Committee of the 
kind now proposed were appointed, did it 
not follow, that they ought also to appoint 
similar Committees in all the other cases 
in which bribery and corruption were 
alleged, but which the parties had failed 
to come forward to prove, at their own 
risk and their own expense? He hoped 
that the general feeling of the House was 
opposed to the proposition ; but if it were 
not—if it were determined to adopt it—he 
was sure the noble Lord would admit, that 
the machinery of the new plan should be 
made complete, and that they should under- 
stand the nature of the tribunal which 
was about to be constituted, the more par- 
ticularly as it was one which, if once 
established, was likely to be called into 
very frequent action. But let him put it 
to the noble Lord, whether, in the case of a 
distant borough, a borough, for instance, in 
the west of Ireland, it would be just, on vague 
allegations of bribery, made by parties not 
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willing to put their charge to the test, 
by going before a regular Election Com- 
mittee, to put the country to the immense 
expense of bringing over witnesses for the 
purpose of investigating the case before a 
tribunal appointed in the manner proposed. 
He agreed with the right hon. member for 
Montgomeryshire in the view which he 
had taken, and in the opinion which he had 
expressed, of the very unsatisfactory manner 
in which it was proposed that that tribunal 
should be constituted. Acting under the 
responsibility of no oath, incapable of ad- 
ministering an oath to the witnesses called 
before it, and unassisted by the ingenuity 
of counsel to sift out the truth from evi- 
dence, which, as was well known, in all 
cases of disputed elections, was strongly 
tinged with party feeling—he could not for 
his own part, conceive how the investiga- 
tion of such a tribunal could terminate sa- 
tisfactorily or advantageously. Why the 
employment of counsel should be refused, 
it was hard to comprehend ; because, as the 
noble Lord must know, all the obligation 
of an oath was not worth half so much— 
would not go half so far—to extort the 
truth, as the ingenuity of a lawyer in 
the cross-examination of witnesses. There 
was another part of the proposition which 
he did not understand. They were told 
that two members of the Committee were 
to be named by the House, and that the 
remainder were to be chosen by ballot. 
What were to be the peculiar functions of 
the two nominees? There could not be 
two presidents of the Committee. Were 
they to act purely in the capacity of nomi- 
nees of the two parties? That would be 
re-establishing a system which it was one 
of the particular objects of the Grenville 
Act to abolish. It was quite necessary, that 
this should be explained—because, from the 
passing of the Grenville Act to the present 
hour, he had never heard one word uttered 
in favour of the revival of nomination upon 
these Committees. On the contrary, he 
always understood that the greatest benefits 
had resulted from the abolition of that sys- 
tem. But, passing from that point, he 
would ask how the attendance of Members 
was to be secured upon this Committee, 
supposing it to be appointed? While so 
many regular Election Committees were 
sitting, how would it be possible to secure 
the attendance of Members upon a Com- 
mittee of this kind? It was far from being 
impossible that the inquiry into the case of 
Liverpool might last for three months—in 
that case how could the attendance of 
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Members be secured? Under these cir- 
cumstances, he protested against the pro- 
posed mode of proceeding. He very much 
doubted, indeed, whether anything of the 
kind could be properly adopted, except un- 
der the sanction of a special Act of Par- 
liament brought in for that purpose. If 
the House, however, was so confident in 
itself—if it imagined that it could so clearly 
foresee what the “end of this beginning” 
would be, and was therefore, determined to 
adopt the noble Lord’s suggestion, it would 
be vain to oppose it. At the same time, 
he could not help thinking, that by acced- 
ing to the proposition, they would establish 
a dangerous precedent. 

Lord Althorp said, that, as a large ma- 
jority of the House had been of opinion 
that a Committee should be appointed, the 
only question which the House had then 
to discuss was, how it should be appointed. 
There would be this difference between the 
nominees to this Committee and the nomi- 
nees to election Committees: the latter were 
sworn—the former would not be sworn. 
Their duty would be limited to seeing that 
no injustice was done towards either party. 
This Committee would differ in another 
respect from Election Committees. The 
Election Committees decided cach case, and 
their decision was final: but this Committee 
would only have power to report to the 
House, and the House would be called 
upon to decide whether it would stand by 
their report or not. He did not think, that 
this plan would induce individuals to pro- 
secute election petitions, not at their private 
expense, but at the expense of the public. 
Election petitions were in general presented 
by individuals for the purpose of unseating 
rival candidates, and of seating themselves ; 
and in all former cases, as, for instance, in 
that of Grampound, where the inquiry was 
instituted at the public expense, the sitting 
Members had never been unseated, al- 
though the borough itself had been ulti- 
mately disfranchised. He did not think 
that it was necessary to have counsel heard 
before the Committee, but he thought that 
if, on the Report of this Committee, a bill 
_were brought in with penal enactments, 
then the parties to be punished by them 
might be heard against such a bill by 
counsel at the Bar. 

Lord Sandon said, that having agreed 
to the appointment of a Committee on a 
former night, he felt himself precluded from 
opposing the appointment of it now. He 
thought that, before it was appointed, the 
House ought to know something of the 
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proposed course of its proceedings. No 
rule had been laid down as to the time of 
its meeting, as to whether the attendance 
of its Members should be compulsory, and 
day by day, as to the number requisite to 
form a quorum, and various other similar 
questions. He thought that a tribunal 
constituted on this plan would be a tribunal 
of iniquity. He had been pointed out as 
one of the nominees, but supposing that he 
were to assume that character, how peculiar 
would be his situation. He would have to 
investigate a case in which his own conduct 
might be involved, and further, he must 
defend one part of his constituents against 
the attacks of another. Under these cir~ 
cumstances, he did not think that he was 
a proper person to act as nominee on the 
occasion. Who was to pay the expense of 
the inquiry ? Were the funds of the corpo- 
ration to be taxed for that purpose ? In con- 
clusion he entreated the House before the 
Committee should be appointed, to chalk 
out the mode of proceeding which it was 
to adopt. 

The Amendment negatived. Main 
question agreed to. ‘Two Members Mr. 
Benett and Mr. Nichol, were appointed 
by the House, and the remainder of the 
Committee was appointed by Ballot. 


Boroven or SraFrorp.| Mr. Edward 
Ellice moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
indemnify certain parties who might be 
called to give evidence relative to the cir- 
cumstances of the last Election for the bo- 
rough of Stafford. It had been ascertained, 
that an almost universal corruption pre- 
vailed in that borough during the late 
election: and a Committee had been con- 
sequently appointed by the House, to make 
inquiry into the subject, which was, he be- 
lieved, to have held its first sitting on 
Thursday next. His object, in making 
this Motion, was to obtaim a disclosure of 
the facts ?of the case, and to induce wit- 
nesses to come forward, in order that those 
guilty—if any—might be punished, and 
that the public might obtain the redress 
which was due to them in all such gross 
cases of corruption as that which appeared 
to have prevailed in this borough. If the 
Gentlemen returned did not defend their 
seats, no inquiry.could of course be insti- 
tuted, and no detection of the corrupt prac- 
tices arrived at ; but in this case, he under- 
stood the sitting Members were to defend 
their seats. From the representations 
made to him (Mr. Ellice), it would appear 
that at the Stafford election, a scene of such 
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gross corruption and bribery occurred, as 
would scarcely be believed by the House, 
accustomed as they were to have cases of 
gross corruption brought before them. He 
held tickets in his hand which had been 
given to the voters as they went to the 
poll—some of which were sealed with a 
single seal, and others with a double seal, 
The single-sealed tickets were presented 
to those who gave single votes, and the 
double-sealed tickets were presented to 
those who gave plumpers. 

An Hon. Member said, that he thought 
the present an unfair proceeding on the 
part of the hon. Member, that such a state- 
ment made in presence of the judges who 
were to decide in that case, would neces- 
sarily prejudice the cause of the parties 
connected with it. 

The Speaker said, the hon. member for 
Coventry was quite entitled to make his 
statement, in order to justify the Motion 
which he was about to make. 

Mr. Ellice proceeded: He wished to 
state the extraordinary circumstances which 
induced him to move forthe Bill. He had 
been informed by two individuals who 
had paid the money to the voters, that 
those tickets were issued to 524 out of the 
526 voters who formed the majority in 
favour of the sitting Member. On one 
side of the tickets was marked the name of 
the party who voted and was entitled to 
the money; and on the other side was 
marked the sum to be paid to the voter, 
The sum varied from 4/. to 16/. When he 
said that 524 out of 526 of the voters who 
formed the majority had received such 
tickets, he thought he had made out a case 
which called for some inquiry. With re- 
spect to the means in which that inquiry 
should be pursued, in order to bring the 
case fairly before the House, he thought 
the present the best. If they were to pro- 
ceed to examine it in a Committee of the 
House, without taking means for the pro- 
tection of those who gave evidence, wit- 
nesses who were themselves implicated 
would be unwilling to come forward, for 
fear of being exposed to a civil action for 
bribery. He was aware that the course 
which he then proposed was unusual in such 
cases. Indeed he did not know that there 
was more than one instance of such a course 
having been adopted. In the case of the 
impeachment of Lord Melville, a Bill of 
indemnity was sent up by that House to 
the House of Lords, for the protection of 
the witnesses who might give evidence in 
it, In the Grampound, East Retford, and 
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other cases of the same nature, a different 
course was pursued. In these cases some 
circumstances transpired before the Com- 
mittee which induced the House to suspend 
its operations till witnesses were examined 
at the Bar of the House. He was aware 
that there was formerly a disposition not 
to investigate such cases too deeply; but 
as this was the first instance of the 
kind which came before the Reformed Par- 
liament, the country would see whether 
the Reformed House was willing to grant 
the means of making a fair inquiry into 
such gross cases as this or otherwise. If it 
was referred to a Committee up-stairs, it 
must be evident that some of the parties 
might take an opportunity of slipping out, 
and that the public might in that manner 
be deprived of every remedy for so flagrant 
a grievance. He proposed the present 
plan as the most likely to bring the guilty 
persons to punishment, and had no other 
reason for making the suggestion. His 
object was, not to annoy or reprove any in- 
dividual, or to expose those implicated to a 
civil action. His only object was, to adopt 
such measures as were most likely to bring 
the circumstances of the case fully and fairly 
before the House, and to leave it to the 
House to deal with it as seemed most ad- 
visable, under the circumstances when it 
was so brought before them. He had no 
doubt, that he should be able to prove forty 
or fifty cases; and as it was one of the 
grossest and most flagrantinstances of corrup- 
tion and bribery which had ever come be- 
fore the House, he hoped the House would 
adopt measures to secure the public from 
such practices, and to redress gn evil which 
was quite intolerable. If any other method 
appeared to the House more likely to have 
the desired effect, he had no objection to 
adopt it; his only object being to procure 
the enforcement of justice, as due to the 
House and to the public. He had only 
further to say, that he wished the Bill of 
Indemnity to extend as widely as possible, 
so as to protect all the parties who might 
give evidence, whoever they might be. 
He moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
indemnify certain persons from the conse- 
quences of the evidence they might give 
before the Committee of Inquiry relative 
to the corrupt practices at the late election 
for the borough of Stafford. . 

The Motion being read from the Chair, 

An Hon. Member said, that before the 
House came to any determination on the 
Motion of the member for Coventry, he 
thought it might be well for him to take 
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the opportunity of presenting a petition 
with which he was intrusted on that sub- 
ject. The House would be able, when 
they heard the statement of the petitioners, 
to judge how far it might be proper for 
them to accede to the Motion of the hon. 
Member. The petition was from certain 
electors of the borough of Stafford, who 
stated, that Messrs. Chetwynd, Gronow, 
and Blount, were the candidates for the 
representation of that borough at the last 
election, and that they (the petitioners) 
were canvassed by the agents of— 

The Speaker interrupted the hon. Mem- 
ber. The petition which he was about to pre- 
sent, was in substance an election petition ; 
but the time had gone by when the House 
could receive such petitions. As, therefore, 
it could not be received as an election 
petition, the only way in which the House 
could at all receive it, was, in connexion 
with a Committee already appointed to 
take the matter into consideration, and to 
that Committee the House could refer it. 
He therefore put it to the hon. Member, 
whether, if he persisted in presenting that 
petition, he would not be calling on the 
House to do indirectly what they could not 
do according to the general rules laid down 
in such cases ¢ 

Mr. Wynn said, that if they were to 
enter into the discussion of an election, the 
merits of which were to come before them 
(otherwise, it was impossible but it must 
prejudice the case of the parties concern- 
ed), he could not but feel that the petition 
ought not to be received ; at the same time, 
when an hon. Member moved for a Bill of 
Indemnity for witnesses who might be ex- 
amined, and stated the grounds on which 
he made the Motion, he (Mr. Wynn) saw 
no reason why individuals might not be 
allowed to state that they were ready to 
bring forward such evidence as would ren- 
der the Motion unnecessary. He did not 
see that in this case a Bill of Indemnity 
was necessary. He was decidedly favour- 
able to the principle of the Bill; but he 
saw no reason why it should be limited to 
one borough ; he saw no reason why the 
same principle which made sucha bill proper 
as regarded Stafford, should not makeitlike- 
wise proper as regarded Liverpool, He 
thought, that if a case of intimidation 
against any of the witnesses examined be- 
fore the Committee were made out, the 
special report made by the Committee would 
be a sufficient ground for the House to 
suspend the sittings of the Committee. He 
wished for a general measure. 
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Mr. O'Connell: If we cannot have a 
general law, let us have a particular law. 
Here we are asked to give leave for the in- 
troduction of a Bill of Indemnity to pro- 
tect the witnesses who are to give evidence 
in a case, which, if proved, the borough 
should, and certainly will, be disfranchised ; 
for it is idle to think that if such a case of 
gross and notorious corruption and bribery 
be made out, as that related by the hon. 
member for Coventry, that the borough 
of Stafford can remain in schedule C, 
or any other schedule but schedule A. The 
hon. Member says, that if the evidence 
is of such a nature as cannot safely be 
brought before the Committee, the House 
can suspend the operations of the Commit- 
tee till an Act of Indemnity is passed. But, 
is it not better to obviate every difficulty 
by passing the Act just now? To be sure 
the member for Stafford may, perhaps, have 
some good ground for objecting to the pass- 
ing of such an Act, because it may preju- 
dice his case, but I understand that he 
means to offer no objection to the Bill. If 
such cases as these are passed by, what is 
the use of the Reform Bill? You take 
away by it the direct nomination by indi- 
viduals, but you leave the electors exposed 
to a more dangerous and equally certain 
corruption of the temptation offered to 
them by wealth—and the only difference be- 
tween thé reformed and the unreformed con- 
stituency, will be, that more crimes will be 
now necessary to procure the same returns. 
It is, therefore, the duty of the House to 
take the very first opportunity of punishing 
bribery, in order to prevent such practices 
in future. This is called the Reformed 
Parliament; but it is not reformed, unless it 
takes measures to prevent Members from 
obtaining seats in it by corrupting the 
electors. We ought to have no cobwebs in 
the way; let us sweep them all before us. 
The hon. Member has stated, that 524 out 
of 526 of the electors were bribed—surely 
that is a case for disfranchisement. So, 
there were two in the majority who were 
not bribed! What an exemplary pair they 
must have been! Their names should be 
written in letters of gold. It should be 
handed down to posterity that there were 
two honest men in Stafford. Such a scene 
as this I never heard of. It ought to break 
down every barrier, and will justify the 
House in at once extinguishing the borough 
of Stafford, if that borough is really as guilty 
as it is represented. 

Mr. Baring said, that if reports were 
true, the corruptions of the borough of 
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gross corruption and bribery occurred, as 
would scarcely be believed by the House, 
accustomed as they were to have cases of 
gross corruption brought before them. He 
held tickets in his hand which had been 
given to the voters as they went to the 
poll—some of which were sealed with a 
single seal, and others with a double seal, 
The single-sealed tickets were presented 
to those who gave single votes, and the 
double-sealed tickets were presented to 
those who gave plumpers. 

An Hon. Member said, that he thought 
the present an unfair proceeding on the 
part of the hon. Member, that such a state- 
ment made in presence of the judges who 
were to decide in that case, would neces- 
sarily prejudice the cause of the parties 
connected with it. 

The Speaker said, the hon. member for 
Coventry was quite entitled to make his 
statement, in order to justify the Motion 
which he was about to make. 

Mr. Ellice proceeded: He wished to 
state the extraordinary circumstances which 
induced him to move for the Bill. He had 
been informed by two individuals who 
had paid the money to the voters, that 
those tickets were issued to 524 out of the 
526 voters who formed the majority in 
favour of the sitting Member. On one 
side of the tickets was marked the name of 
the party who voted and was entitled to 
the money; and on the other side was 
marked the sum to be paid to the voter, 
The sum varied from 4/. to 16/. When he 
said that 524 out of 526 of the voters who 
formed the majority had received such 
tickets, he thought he had made out a case 
which called for some inquiry. With re- 
spect to the means in which that inquiry 
should be pursued, in order to bring the 
case fairly before the House, he thought 
the present the best. If they were to pro- 
ceed to examine it in a Committee of the 
House, without taking means for the pro- 
tection of those who gave evidence, wit- 
nesses who were themselves implicated 
would be unwilling to come forward, for 
fear of being exposed to a civil action for 
bribery. He was aware that the course 
which he then proposed was unusual in such 
cases. Indeed he did not know that there 
was more than one instance of such a course 
having been adopted. In the case of the 
impeachment of Lord Melville, a Bill of 
indemnity was sent up by that House to 
the House of Lords, for the protection of 
the witnesses who might give evidence in 
it, In the Grampound, East Retford, and 
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other cases of the same nature, a different 
course was pursued. In these cases some 
circumstances transpired before the Com- 
mittee which induced the House to suspend 
its operations till witnesses were examined 
at the Bar of the House. He was aware 
that there was formerly a disposition not 
to investigate such cases too deeply; but 
as this was the first instance of the 
kind which came before the Reformed Par- 
liament, the country would see whether 
the Reformed House was willing to grant 
the means of making a fair inquiry into 
such gross cases as this or otherwise. If it 
was referred to a Committee up-stairs, it 
must be evident that some of the parties 
might take an opportunity of slipping out, 
and that the public might in that manner 
be deprived of every remedy for so flagrant 
a grievance. He proposed the present 
plan as the most likely to bring the guilty 
persons to punishment, and had no other 
reason for making the suggestion. His 
object was, not to annoy or reprove any in- 
dividual, or to expose those implicated to a 
civil action. His only object was, to adopt 
such measures as were most likely to brin 
the circumstances of the case fully and fairly 
before the House, and to leave it to the 
House to deal with it as seemed most ad- 
visable, under the circumstances when it 
was so brought before them. He had no 
doubt, that he should be able to prove forty 
or fifty cases; and as it was one of the 
grossest and most flagrant instances of corrup- 
tion and bribery which had ever come be- 
fore the House, he hoped the House would 
adopt measures to secure the public from 
such practices, and to redress gn evil which 
was quite intolerable. If any other method 
appeared to the House more likely to have 
the desired effect, he had no objection to 
adopt it; his only object being to procure 
the enforcement of justice, as due to the 
House and to the public. He had only 
further to say, that he wished the Bill of 
Indemnity to extend as widely as possible, 
so as to protect all the parties who might 
give evidence, whoever they might be. 
He moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
indemnify certain persons from the conse- 
quences of the evidence they might give 
before the Committee of Inquiry relative 
to the corrupt practices at the late election 
for the borough of Stafford. 

The Motion being read from the Chair, 

An Hon. Member said, that before the 
House came to any determination on the 
Motion of the member for Coventry, he 
thought it might be well for him to take 
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the opportunity of presenting a petition 
with which he was intrusted on that sub- 
ject. The House would be able, when 
they heard the statement of the petitioners, 
to judge how far it might be proper for 
them to accede to the Motion of the hon. 
Member. The petition was from certain 
electors of the borough of Stafford, who 
stated, that Messrs. Chetwynd, Gronow, 
and Blount, were the candidates for the 
representation of that borough at the last 
election, and that they (the petitioners) 
were canvassed by the agents of — 

The Speaker interrupted the hon. Mem- 
ber. The petition which he was about to pre- 
sent, was in substance an election petition ; 
but the time had gone by when the House 
could receive such petitions. As, therefore, 
it could not be received as an_ election 
petition, the only way in which the House 
could at all receive it, was, in connexion 
with a Committee already appointed to 
take the matter into consideration, and to 
that Committee the House could refer it. 
He therefore put it to the hon. Member, 
whether, if he persisted in presenting that 
petition, he would not be calling on the 
House to do indirectly what they could not 
do according to the general rules laid down 
in such cases ¢ 

Mr. Wynn said, that if they were to 
enter into the discussion of an election, the 
merits of which were to come before them 
(otherwise, it was impossible but it must 
prejudice the case of the parties concern- 
ed), he could not but feel that the petition 
ought not to be received ; at the same time, 
when an hon. Member moved for a Bill of 
Indemnity for witnesses who might be ex- 
amined, and stated the grounds on which 
he made the Motion, he (Mr. Wynn) saw 
no reason why individuals might not be 
allowed to state that they were ready to 
bring forward such evidence as would ren- 
der the Motion unnecessary. He did not 
see that in this case a Bill of Indemnity 
was necessary. He was decidedly favour- 
able to the principle of the Bill; but he 
saw no reason why it should be limited to 
one borough ; he saw no reason why the 
same principle which made sucha bill proper 
as regarded Stafford, should not make it like- 
wise proper as regarded Liverpool. He 
thought, that if a case of intimidation 
against any of the witnesses examined be- 
fore the Committee were made out, the 
special report made by the Committee would 
be a sufficient ground for the House to 
suspend the sittings of the Committee. He 
wished for a general measure. 
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Mr. O'Connell: If we cannot have a 
general law, let us have a particular law. 
Here we are asked to give leave for the in- 
troduction of a Bill of Indemnity to pro- 
tect the witnesses who are to give evidence 
in a case, which, if proved, the borough 
should, and certainly will, be disfranchised ; 
for it is idle to think that if such a case of 
gross and notorious corruption and bribery 
be made out, as that related by the hon. 
member for Coventry, that the borough 
of Stafford can remain in schedule C, 
or any other schedule but schedule A. The 
hon. Member says, that if the evidence 
is of such a nature as cannot safely be 
brought before the Committee, the House 
can suspend the operations of the Commit- 
tee till an Act of Indemnity is passed. But, 
is it not better to obviate every difficulty 
by passing the Act just now? To be sure 
the member for Stafford may, perhaps, have 
some good ground for objecting to the pass- 
ing of such an Act, because it may preju- 
dice his case, but I understand that he 
means to offer no objection to the Bill. If 
such cases as these are passed by, what is 
the use of the Reform Bill? You take 
away by it the direct nomination by indi- 
viduals, but you leave the electors exposed 
to a more dangerous and equally certain 
corruption of the temptation offered to 
them by wealth—and the only difference be- 
tween théreformed and the unreformed con- 
stituency, will be, that more crimes will be 
now necessary to procure the same returns. 
It is, therefore, the duty of the House to 
take the very first opportunity of punishing 
bribery, in order to prevent such practices 
in future. This is called the Reformed 
Parliament; but it is not reformed, unless it 
takes measures to prevent Members from 
obtaining seats in it by corrupting the 
electors. We ought to have no cobwebs in 
the way; let us sweep them all before us. 
The hon. Member has stated, that 524 out 
of 526 of the electors were bribed—surely 
that is a case for disfranchisement. So, 
there were two in the majority who were 
not bribed! What an exemplary pair they 
must have been! Their names should be 
written in letters of gold. It should be 
handed down to posterity that there were 
two honest men in Stafford. Such a scene 
as this I never heard of. It ought to break 
down every barrier, and will justify the 
House in at once extinguishing the borough 
of Stafford, if that borough is really as guilty 
as it is represented. 

Mr. baring said, that if reports were 
true, the corruptions of the borough of 
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Stafford were the greatest which ever came 
under the consideration of the House. 
They appeared so gross and so notorious, 
that it appeared to him impossible for the 
House not to institute an inquiry into them, 
for the purpose of punishing the guilty. 
He did not, however, exactly see the object 
of the hon. member for Coventry ; if he 
understood it, it was intended to indemnify 
the very persons who were guilty of the 
bribery. 

Mr. Fillice said, that the information 
which he received was from two gentle- 
men, neither of whom were Members of 
that House. 

Mr. Baring: But those gentlemen paid 
the money with which the electors were 
bribed to those electors. He certainly 
agreed with the hon. Member, that there 
were difficulties in the case which might 
prevent proof of bribery being brought 
home to those who were guilty, without 
such a Bill as that proposed ; it might then 
be proper to adopt it; but to him it ap- 
peared that the Bill of Indemnity proposed 
by the hon. Member, was to cover the mal- 
practices of the guilty, and to screen them 
from the effect of their guilt. He (Mr. 
Baring) thought it was improbable, if cor- 
ruption and bribery to such an enormous 
extent had been practised, that it would be 
at all difficult to prove it. 

Mr. Ellice said, that if the Hotise thought 
there was any better way of procuring the 
evidence necessary, he would be willing to 
adopt it. His only object in making the 
Motion at all was to expose the most no- 
torious and extensive system of corruption 
which had ever come within his knowledge. 
The corruption of the borough of Stafford 
had long been notorious. Even before Mr. 
Sheridan represented it, the price of a vote 
was 5/. In endeavouring to persuade them 
to adopt his opinion on the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform, that gentleman used to 
give them as an argument inits favour, that 
as they got 5/. then — 

Mr. Wynn rose to order. He begged to 
ask, whether it was fair to prejudice the 
Jury, who were to try the merits of the 
case, by such statements. 

The Speaker thought that the hon. 
Member was quite in order. 

Mr. Ellice: No one could be influenced 
by a historical account of the elections of 
Stafford. Mr. Sheridan, to induce the elec- 
tors of Stafford to become Reformers, 
used to say, ‘ At present you get 5/. for a 
vote ; but if you obtain Parliamentary Re- 
form, you will probably get 10/.” 
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An Hon. Member said, that if this Bill 
of Indemnity had any effect at all, it would 
be to protect the real delinquents. He 
could say, that the present members for 
Stafford had not been guilty of bribery, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Question agreed to, and the consideration 
of the Stafford Election Committee post~- 
poned to the 16th of April. 


Dramatic Autuors.| Mr. Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, in moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the better protection of Dramatic 
Authors, said, that he did not feel it neces- 
sary to occupy the time of the House with 
many observations, as he was sure, that the 
necessity of some legislative measure on 
the subject was universally admitted. At 
this moment dramatic authors possessed no 
control over the use of their property, such 
as was very properly given to other labour- 
ers in the field of literature by the laws of 
copyright. A play, when published, might 
be acted upon any stage without the con- 
sent of the author, and without his de- 
riving a single shilling from the profits of 
the performance. It might not only be 
acted at one theatre, but at 100 theatres, 
and though, perhaps, it filled the pockets of 
the managers, not a single penny might 
accrue from its performance, however. suc- 
cessful, or however repeated, to the unfor- 
tunate author. It was to remedy such a 
state of things that he proposed to bring in 
the present Bill, and he begged to observe, 
that in the Committee which sat upon this 
subject last Session, there was not a single 
dissentient voice as to the injustice of the 
present system, and as to the advantages 
which literature would derive from a 
change in it such as that which he was now 
about to propose. By the Bill which he 
was going to bring in, it was proposed to 
allow to dramatic authors the same copy- 
right that was, by the existing law, given 
to all other authors—namely, for twenty- 
eight years, or for the life of the author. 
It also enacted, that no play should be 
performed at any theatre without the 
author’s consent, and that if played without 
his consent he should have the right of 
applying to a court of law for damages 
against the proprietor of the theatre where 
it was so played; the maximum of the 
damages to be given to him to be 501., and 
the minimum 10/., for every night the 
said play was so performed. The evil of 
the existing system was pretty abundantly 
evinced by the striking decline of the mo- 
dern drama, and he was quite sure that the 
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result of the proposed change in that 
system would be, that greater talents and 
a higher order of genius would be enlisted 
in the service of the stage, and that the 
dramatic literature of the country would 
once more regain that exalted position from 
which it had been degraded by the want of 
the necessary encouragement and protec- 
tion. It was but justice to his hon. friend 
opposite {(the member for Dungarvon) to 
say, that he had been foremost in his efforts 
to procure such protection for dramatic 
authors. In a late Session, his hon. friend 
was the first to propose a measure similar 
to the present, and he was therefore sure 
that as his right hon. friend had been the 
earliest and ablest advocate of the interests 
of dramatic authors, he might count upon 
his supporting the present Bill. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in the Bill. 

Mr. Lamb said, that as far as he was 
acquainted with the provisions of the Bill 
of his hon. friend, they had his approval, 
and he did hope, that the consequence of 
passing such a measure would be to elevate 
dramatic literature from that depressed 
state in which, he was sorry to say, it, as 
well as all other interests connected with 
the drama, had been for many years. It 
struck him that 10/. would be too large a 
minimum of damages to be given in some 
cases. It would be too large, for instance, 
in the case of a manager of a company of 
strolling players, but, at the same time, it 
would be scarcely worth an author’s while 
to proceed against a man of straw, such as 
a manager of strolling players usually was. 
He trusted there would be no difficulty in 
passing such a measure as this through 
Parliament. 

Leave given. 


Dramatic Perrormances.] Mr. Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer said, he now rose 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill “ for 
Licensing Theatres, and for the better re- 
gulation of Dramatic Performances in the 
Cities of London and Westminster, and 
within twenty miles thereof,” and in doing 
so he should feel it necessary to trouble 
the House with but a very few observa- 
tions. The Bill which he was now about 
to introduce was founded upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of last Ses- 
sion upon dramatic performances, and he 
should read to the House the paragraph 
from the Report in which that recommend- 
ation was contained :—‘ In respect to the 
‘ licensing of theatres, the Committee are 
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of opinion that the laws would be ren- 
dered more clear and effectual by con- 
fining the sole power and authority to 
license theatres throughout the metro- 
polis (as well as in places of royal resi- 
dence) to the Lord Chamberlain; and 
that his, the sole jurisdiction, should be 
extended twenty miles round London; 
that being the point at. which Magistrates 
now have the power of licensing thea- 
tres for the legitimate drama. And as 
the Committee believe, that the interests 
of the drama will be considerably ad- 
vanced by the natural consequences of 
fair competition in its representation, 
they recommend that the Lord Chamber- 
lain should continue a license to all the 
theatres licensed at present, whether by 
himself or by the Magistrates. The 
Committee are also of opinion, partly 
from the difficulty of defining, by clear 
and legal distinctions, “‘ the legitimate 
drama,” and principally from the pro- 
priety of giving a full opening as well to 
the higher as to the more humble orders 
of dramatic talent, that the proprietors 
and managers of the said theatres should 
‘ be allowed to exhibit, at their option, the 
‘ legitimate drama, and all such plays as 
* have received, or shall receive, the sanc- 
‘ tion of the censor.’ This Bill was, as he 
had just said, chiefly founded upon that 
paragraph of the Report, in the first in- 
stance, as regarded the throwing open the 
performance of the regular drama, and, 
in the second place, in confining the 
authority of licensing solely to the Lord 
Chamberlain, within the district therein 
specified. The three objects which the 
Bill had in view were—first, to aftord 
to the public at large the full advantage 
derivable from regular dramatic repre- 
sentations; second, to prevent the in- 
habitants of any district from being sub- 
jected, against their will, to the annoyance 
of any theatrical speculations ; and, third, 
to guard against the exercise of any 
kind of partiality on the part of the 
licensing authority. With such objects 
in view, the Bill proposed to enact, in the 
first instance, that if any person should 
be desirous of obtaining a licence for 
the exhibition of dramatic performances 
at any theatre within the limits of the 
Act, he must post a notice of such inten- 
tion on the outer door of such theatre 
three calendar months before the annual 
licensing day, at which such application 
was intended to be made—that copies of 
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such notice must be, at the same time, 
served upon the churchwardens and over- 
seers of the poor of the parish, in which 
the theatre was situate, and that he must 
insert a copy of the said notice once 
a-week during the said three months in 
two of the daily morning newspapers. 
The same provisions were made applicable 
to the case where the theatre was not 
built or finished at the period when the 
application was made; and, it was further 
provided, that in the latter casethe person 
so applying should deposit in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office descriptive plans and 
particulars of the mode in which it was 
intended to build, or finish the building, 
exhibiting the extent, elevation, and mode 
of structure of the said theatre, and the 
number of persons that it would be calcu- 
lated to contain; that such plans should 
lie in the Lord Chamberlain’s office, open 
to the public inspection, from the time of 
their being there deposited until the 
annual licensing day; and that in case a 
majority of the persons interested in the 
property contiguous to such theatre, or 
the proposed site thereof, should, in a 
petition, to be presented to the Lord 
Chamberlain two months before the licens- 
ing day, signify their dissent to the 
licensing of it, such licence should not be 
granted, but that if no such petition 
should be presented, the Lord Chamber- 
lain should be obliged to grant the licence 
as prayed for. It was further provided, 
that nothing contained in the Act should 
be construed to affect the right of any 
person to object to the licensing of any 
theatre by reason of anything which, by 
the common law, would at the passing of 
the Act be considered a sufficient objec- 
tion to the licensing of such theatre. The 
Bill also provided that where a licence was 
sought for a theatre, a certificate of the 
stability and safety of such theatre, signed 
by three architects or surveyors, should be 
produced by the persons so applying to 
the Lord Chamberlain; and it also gave 
to the Lord Chamberlain summary power, 
*in eases where plays were performed at 
places not duly licensed, or in cases where 
the proprietors of theatres exceeded the 
limits of their licences. It would be ob- 
served, that no discretion as to granting a 
licence was vested in the Lord Chamber- 
lain where the provisions of the Act had 
been fully complied with, and where no 
memorial had been presented within the 
time specified against the granting of such 
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licence. As to the office of censor, he for 
his part must say, that he thought such an 
office was perfectly unnecessary. Un- 
doubtedly the evidence which had been 
given by the present censor before the 
Committee, had failed to convince him 
either as to the importance of the func- 
tions attached to that office, or as to the 
discretion with which they had been ex- 
ercised, but as it might prove fatal to the 
Bill if it proposed to abolish that office, it 
proposed to leave the authority of the 
censor just as it was at present. The Bill 
provided the following graduated scale of 
fees as payable to the Lord Chamberlain, 
or his deputy, for the licensing of theatres 
and dramatic productions :— 


Performances. 


hd. 
For every original licence granted to 
a theatre . 
For every renewal of a 1 licence to 
a theatre é e220 
For examining every play or enter- 
tainment of the stage of five or 
more acts : 2 0 
For examining every play or enter- 
tainment of the stage of three or 
four acts 
For examining every play ¢ or enter- 
tainment of the stage oftwo acts 1. 1 0 
For examining every play or enter- 
tainment of the stage of one act 
For examining every address, song, 
or other composition, not in- 
cluded in either of the above de- 
scriptions 


5 5 0 


0 5 0 


The hon. Member mae by moving 
for leave to bring in the Bill, 

Mr. Lamb did not mean to offer on this 
occasion, any opposition to the Bill pro- 
posed by his hon. friend; on the contrary, 
he thought that the time was come when 
some such measure should be passed with 
regard to dramatic performances. It was 
extremely doubtful whether any good 
would arise from the interference of the 
Legislature in controlling the public in 
matters of taste. There certainly was 
an idea in the metropolis, and in other 
towns where theatres existed, that the 
neighbourhood of theatres caused the 
introduction of a loose population, and 
at all events, their neighbourhood was 
often objected to by persons resident 
in the vicinity. It was therefore but 
right they should have the power of 
objecting to their introduction. He feared 
that there would be some difficulty as to 
the summary power proposed to be given 
to the Lord Chamberlain. In consequence 


of the repeal, gs proposed by this Act, of 
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the 10th of George 2nd, by which players 
were classed with ‘rogues and vagabonds,” 
the summary power of search, on the part 
of the police, would be taken away, and 
difficulties certainly would, in some cases, 
lie in the exercise of the summary power 
proposed to be given to the Lord Cham- 
berlain. With regard to the censorship, 
he thought it was productive of utility, 
and that it could not be dispensed with. 
He trusted that his hon. friend would not 
hurry the Bill through the House, but 
would afford time to the persons in this 
metropolis who were interested in its pro- 
visions, to make their representations to 
the House either for or against the mea- 
sure. He hoped that by the passing of 
such a measure, the law on this subject 
would be at length placed upon an intelli- 
gible foundation, for it had been of late 
years so complicated, and so variously in- 
terpreted, that there was no understanding 
how any theatre stood. 

Mr. Hume said, he was sorry to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman say, that he con- 
ceived the censorship to be necessary, for 
he had hoped that he would have taken a 
different view of the subject. Ifhe were 
asked why it was, that theatrical property 
had become depressed, he could find a 
ready answer in what he believed to be the 
fact, that it was because of the Lord 
Chamberlain and of the censorship, which 
had trammelled the drama until it became 
as it now was. Every position which the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken he con- 
ceived to be false. In fact, fees were de- 
manded here and fees there, according to 
the evidence taken before the Committee 
of last Session, and thus an eternal inter- 
ference was kept up with the exhibition of the 
regular drama. He was of opinion that there 
should be a free trade in that as well as in 
any thing else, in order that there might 
be a fair manifestation of the talent of 
the country in that department. He 
hoped, before the Bill should pass into a 
law, that sufficient attention would be paid 
to it, in order to do away with those mis- 
chievous restrictions and impediments to 
the drama. 

Mr, Warburton said, that as the object 
of the present system was the affording 
irrational amusements at the dearest rate, 
so the object of the present Bill would be 
to afford to the public rational amusements 
at the cheapest rate. The object of the 
great theatres seemed to be to administer 
tather to the physical than to the mental 
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gratification of the people. He was of 
opinion, that they should throw open the 
minor theatres, and allow them to perform 
the legitimate drama. Indeed, he thought 
that such ought to be the principal object 
of the Bill. As to consulting existing 
interests, why there was none remaining. 
He held himself a 5002. renter’s share of 
Covent-garden theatre, which entitled him 
to 25/. per annum—when he could get it. 
He had not, however, obtained a farthing 
for many years, and he was at the present 
time entitled to seize the dresses, &c. on 
the premises. If, therefore, there was 
any allegation that existing monopolies 
should be protected, he should say that 
there were none remaining. The present 
monopolies were mortgaged to treble their 
value, and of course were worth nothing. 
For his own part he was willing to give up 
his 5001. share, and all his arrears, to en- 
able the minor theatres to perform the 
legitimate drama at a cheap rate. 

Mr. Ewart regretted that the Bill was 
confined to the metropolis. He had him- 
self presented a petition from Liverpool, 
stating that, in that town and its neigh- 
bourhood, there was a population of 
100,000 persons unprovided with thea- 
trical amusement. He would move a 
clause to extend the Bill to the country, 
if the hon. Gentleman would not do so 
himself. 

Mr. Lamb, in explanation, said, he had 
not raised an obstacle on account of vested 
interests, but merely asked for time for 
them to make a case out, if they could. 
He doubted the propriety of extending the 
Bill to the provinces. ' 

Mr. Baring thought the office of censor 
a most useful one. Hon. Gentlemen had 
only to judge for themselves of the effect 
of an unlicensed system in Paris to arrive 
at the same conclusion. The productions 
exhibited in some of the theatres must 
shock every moral mind. He was not 
favourable to a vexatious censorship, but 
one which would enforce a respect for 
sound morals and public decency. 

Mr. O'Dwyer, having visited Paris, 
said, the result of his travels was, that he 
differed from the hon. member for Essex. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer said, that 
there was no need of a censorship, as 
public morals had actually risen higher 
than the licence, which the censor could 
not lower. This was evident from the 
fact, that many of the old plays, which 
the censor could not prohibit from being 
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represented, were not and could not be 
played from their indelicacy. The ab- 
sence of such exhibitions here as those 
referred to by the hon. member for Essex 
in Paris was not imputable to our cen- 
sorship, but a higher standard of public 
morality. 
Leave given. 


Bureu Rerorm (Scorianp).] The 
Lord Advocate rose to submit a Motion to 
the House on a very important subject— 
that of Reforming the Municipal Con- 
stitution of the Royal Burghs of Scotland. 
It was a subject of which the discussion 
was likely to be monopolized by the Scotch 
Members, and he, therefore, would not 
then enter into any details of the measure. 
He believed, that it would be more con- 
venient to the House, and more conducive 
to a saving of time, if the discussion were 
taken at a future period. He proposed, 
therefore, to read the Bill a first and a 
second time pro formd, and after the 
second reading, he would move, that it be 
referred to a Select Committee. He would 
propose that this Committee should consist 
of all the Members for the Scotch burghs, 
about twenty-three, which would make a 
very proper Committee as to numbers. 
By so doing the House would not come to 
a discussion of the measure till it was well 
acquainted with it. He would then only 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to alter 
and amend the laws with respect to elect- 
ing the Magistrates and ‘Town Councils of 
Royal Burghs in Scotland. 

Captain William Gordon expressed his 
regret that the measure was not in the first 
instance referred to a Committee of In- 
quiry, as had been done with respect to 
the English and Irish Corporations. He 
hoped, too, that the learned Lord would 
not confine the Select Committee to the 
Members for Scotch burghs. 

The Lord Advocate explained, that a 
considerable time would elapse before the 
Committee could come to any conclusion, 
that the Bill would be amply discussed, 
and that the Committee would readily 
listen to any suggestions. As to placing 
other Members on the Committee, it would 
be open to hon. Members to name whom 
they pleased when the Committee was ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Gillon wished to ask, when the 
Committee would begin its labours? He 
hoped nothing would be done till the Bill 
had been printed and sent to Scotland, so 
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that the opinion of those most interested 
in it might be obtained. 

Mr. Kennedy thought the Committee 
might begin its labours immediately. An 
extension of the time sufficient to make 
the Bill known, would, however, be given, 
and the whole discussion, both on its prin- 
ciple and on its details, might be gone 
into after the Committee had completed 
its labours. 

Mr. Oswald gave his support to the 
Motion. 

Captain Dunlop asked, whether the 
learned Lord meant to take any steps to 
improve the constitution of those boroughs 
which were not royal burghs? We un- 
derstood the hon. Member to call them 
barony burghs. 

The Lord Advocate believed, that his 
Majesty’s Government had it in contem- 
plation to propose a measure for them. 
He could certainly say, for himself, that 
he had a Bill in preparation to amend the 
constitution of the boroughs alluded to by 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston differed from the 
hon. member for Aberdeenshire as to re- 
quiring a Committee of Inquiry, because 
the subject had already been much in- 
quired into. Burgh Reform had agitated 
Scotland much more than Parliamentary 
Reform, and now that they had obtained 
the latter he hoped that the former would 
be also soon obtained. He recommended 
a sweeping and effectual Reform of the 
boroughs, similar to that which had been 
made of the Parliament, and not a bit-by- 
bit Reform. 

Leave given. 


Business oF THE House.] Mr. Robin- 
son wished to ask the noble Lord, what 
arrangement he proposed to make, as to 
- presentation of petitions, on the next 

ay. 

Lord Althorp said, that it had been 
agreed, that petitions relative to the Irish 
Coercive Biil should be presented, and he 
hoped that hon. Members would adhere to 
that arrangement which had been made 
with a view of hearing those petitions 
which related to the Bill before it passed. 

Mr. Robinson said, he should take the 
sense of the House on that subject, when 
the time came. 

Mr. O’Connell hoped the hon. Member 
would not. It would be of no use to 
receive the petitions of the people against 
the Bill after it was passed. 
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Mr. Henry Grattan hoped the hon. 
Member would waive his intention. 

Mr. Hume thought the hon. member for 
Worcester should raise the question then, 
and not wait till the next day. 

Lord Althorp said, it was impossible 
to raise the question then. The question 
could only be raised on the presentation of 
any individual petition ; and it might be 
raised at any time when it was proposed 
to lay a petition on the Table. It was in 
the power of any hon. Member to present 
a petition ; but it was in the power of the 
House to decide that it should not be re- 
ceived. The House, however, had no 
right to interfere and prevent Members 
from presenting petitions. There certainly 
was a general understanding, that the 
petitions relating to the Irish Bill should 
alone be presented; but the House could 
not prevent other petitions being brought 
before it, if hon. Gentlemen offered them. 
He had given notice of a motion, to call 
the attention of the House to the propriety, 
in the present state of business, of always 
taking the Orders of the Day before 
Notices, during the progress of the Irish 
Bill. He did not intend to take the sense 
of the House on that Motion, but he only 
wished that an understanding should be 
come to on the subject. At the time of 
the debates on the Reform Bill, he had 
made a similar proposition, and the Gen- 
tlemen opposed to him had concurred in 
the suggestion ; and the consequence was, 
that other business was not allowed to 
interfere with it. He should, therefore, on 
this occasion, only make such a suggestion ; 
and he hoped that Gentlemen would not 
again press their notices, and allow the Or- 
ders of the Day to take precedence, so as 
not to interfere with the progress of the 
Irish Bill. 

Mr. Warburton wished to ask the hon. 
member for Worcester if it were his inten- 
tion to interfere with the arrangement for 
presenting petitions against the Bill? If 
the hon. Member meant to raise the ques- 
tion, he had betterdo it then. He thought 
a resolution might be moved, that no other 
petitions should be presented to-morrow 
than petitions relative to the Irish Bill. 
If there were no impropriety in that mode 
of settling the question, he should have 
no objection to move such a resolution. 

Mr. Robinson was sure the noble Lord 
would do him the justice to say, that he 
had never shown himself disposed pertina- 
ciously to resist the wishes of the Govern- 
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ment; but he must declare that the pre- 
sent state of the business of the House 
was now become a grievance of very great 
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importance. The present mode of pro- 
ceeding was neither more nor less than 
an interference with the rights and privi- 
leges of the House. If he were not 
allowed to present petitions, which he 
thought of importance, and if he were not 
allowed to submit motions of which he 
had regularly given notice, what was that 
but infringing on the rights and privileges 
of the Members? He admitted, that there 
had been an understanding across the 
Table between the noble Lord and the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin; 
and he knew that the House generally 
acceded to those understandings to which 
the parties most interested came. He did 
not wish to interfere with such under- 
standings ; but he wished toask would the 
noble Lord assure him any day on which 
he might bring forward his Motion? He 
had a notice fixed for the 26th, on a sub- 
ject which he considered of great import- 
ance—when was he to be assured of an 
opportunity of bringing that forward? The 
Notice-book up to the 20th of May, was 
filled up with Motions, four or five for each 
day, and motions of a description that 
each of them would, as things were now 
discussed, take four or five days to discuss 
it. If the country was not to be altogether 
deceived—and if the House was to have 
time for deliberation—something must be 
done to obviate the pressure of business. 
Such a state of things was inconsistent 
with the dignity, character, and usefulness 
of the House. He knew, unsupported as 
he was by any party, that his attempts 
might be unavailing, but he could not 
give up his rights and privileges as a 
Member of that House, and could not 
forego his right to introduce the Motion of 
which he had given notice. He wished 
to know whether all other business was to 
be put an end to till the Irish Bill was 
assed ? 

Lord Althorp had always supposed that 
all the decisions of the House would be 
guided by good sense and discretion. He 
had, however, been apprehensive that the 
eagerness of Gentlemen to bring forward 
Motions would lead the House to attempt 
to do more business than it possibly could 
do in one Session. That apprehension 
had been realised. On looking at the 
Notice-book, he found so many notices of 
motions on very important subjects, that 
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every man acquainted with business must 
know it would be impossible to get through 
them in one Session. , 

Mr. Hume asked, if all the business of 
the country was to give place to the Irish 
Bill? On two grounds, the Bill, he 
thought, should be abandoned — first, 
because it entirely interrupted the business 
of the House ; secondly, because, by every 
account from Ireland, it would be quite 
unnecessary to put into operation. But 
as to the precise course to be taken on 
the question before the House, he would 
not come to any understanding. 

Lord Althorp thought it strange that 
the accommodation granted to him by the 
minority in the last Parliament should be 
refused to him in this. 

Mr. Harvey, though highly disapproving 
of the coercive Bill, yet thought that the 
sooner it was disposed of the better. 
After the decided opinions expressed by 
the House on its necessity, it was hardly 
to be expected that it would be dropped 
in its present stage. 

Mr. Baring considered the course pur- 
sued by the noble Lord to be very unfair 
to the people of England, whose interests 
were made to appear very subordinate to 
the interests of Ireland, and who were left 
in the dark as to the intentions of Minis- 
ters in reference to the great public ques- 
tions which affected their dearest interests. 
The admitted urgency of the [rish Coercion 
Bill did not justify the noble Lord’s most 
blameable silence respecting the Estab- 
lished Church, and the Bank Charter, and 
the East-Indian and West-Indian inter- 
ests, and the tithes, and the other im- 
portant questions, which must, however 
late, come under their consideration. 
What was to prevent the noble Lord 
devoting one evening to express the inten- 
tions of Ministers in relation to those great 
questions ¢ There need be, then, no dis. 
cussion ; all that was wanting, was to know 
what measures Ministers proposed respect- 
ing these important interests. 

Lord Althorp hoped to be able to state 
the intentions of Ministers before the 
recess. It was plain, that a short expres- 
sion or outline of their intended measures 
would only lead to misconception and 
misrepresentation. If he adopted the 
course suggested by the hon. Member, the 
propositions of Ministers would be attacked 
piecemeal throughout the country. 

Mr. Baring said, surely it was not 
meant that the public were not to discuss 
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any or every measure which Ministers 
would bring forward. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that the Irish coer- 
cion measure was introduced to draw 
public attention from the violation of the 
pledges made by Government. They 
were thus enabled to shift aside the ques- 
tions of economy, reduction of taxation, 
&c., and deny the country the relief which 
it had a right to claim at their hands. 


OILS OL OD OCDE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 13, 1833. 


MINuTES.] Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Batu 
AND WELLS, from Blackheath, and from Stage Coach 
and Waggon Proprietors of Bath; and by Lord SurFix.p, 
from several Congregations of Dissenters,—for the better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Lonp CHANCELLOR, 
from Fowey; by Lord Kina, from Titchmarsh, and by 
Earl Fitzwitutam, from several Places in Northamp- 
tonshire,—for the Abolition of Slavery,—By the Earl 
of Ropen, from Anstruther, for the Abolition of Church 
Patronage (Scotland.)—By the Earl of Szrron, from 
Liverpool, for the Repeal of the Disabilities affecting the 
Jews, 


— cee 2002 20902 — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 13, 1833. 


Minutes.) Papers ordered. On the Motion of Sir Harry 
VerNEY, Number of Persons confined within the year 
ending Michaelmas 1832, for breaches of the Revenue 
Laws. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Fines and Recoveries; Dower; 
Limitation of Actions; Curtesy of England, &c. 

New Members. Lord MiTon took his Seat for the Northern 
Division of Northamptonshire, in the room of his Father 
Lord MILton, called up to the House of Peers, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Luks Wuirts, from Ardagh, 
and several other Places in the County of Longford; by 
Mr. Hau, from Monmouth; by Major Keppgn, from 
Diss, Norfolk; by Mr. D. O’Connor, from several 
Parishes in Roscommon; by Mr. O’FrrRaut, from 
Arklow ; by Mr. A. OswALp, from the Bath Political 
Union; by Mr. Fereus O’Connor, from two Parishes in 
Cork; and by Lord Mortyngux, from Todmorden,— 
against the Suppression of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.— 
By Mr. Briestock, from a Place in Somersetshire; and 
by Mr. IneuHAm, from South Shields,—in favour of the 
Bill.—By Mr. :Ropinson, from Portsmouth, against the 
Corporation of that Town.—By Mr. CHarLes GRANT, 
from Kilmorack and Kirkhill,—for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath. 


Suepression or DisturBances (IRE- 
LAND)— Pertirions.] Mr. Grote pre- 
sented a Petition from the Borough of 
Marylebone against the Irish Coercive 
Bill. The petition was signed by’ 2,951 
persons. The petitioners stated, that they 
had heard with horror and alarm, that 
a bill had passed the other House of 
Parliament to suspend the Constitution of 
Ireland, and to establish in that unhappy 
country Martial-law. The petitioners 
stated their belief that the only means 
of putting an end to the disturbances that 
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were taking place in Ireland was, to give 
full justice to the people of that country, 
thereby enabling them to enjoy the fruits 
of their own labour, and also by destroying 
the iniquitous oligarchical faction that 
existed in that country. The petitioners 
concluded by praying that the House 
would not adopt the measures then under 
consideration in that House, but would 
resort to the introduction of measures 
calculated to insure the affections of the 
Irish people. He gave his cordial support 
to the prayer of the petition, which, he 
hoped, might be favourably heard. 

Mr. Robinson would take that oppor- 
tunity of stating, that in consequence 
of what had on a former evening been 
said by the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he was unwilling to 
oppose any suggestions which had been 
made to promote public business, and he 
should withdraw his opposition to the 
Irish petitions taking precedence this day; 
but, in doing so, he could not but express 
a hope, that in consequence of the under- 
standing which had taken place, hon. 
Members would be induced not to enter 
into long and desultory discussions on the 
presentation of such petitions. He trusted 
that such a course would not be adopted 
this day, and that it would be the last on 
which hon. Members would feel it ne- 
cessary to ask the House for the favour of 
being alone heard. If, however, hon. 
Members were to enter into long discussions 
on the presentation of these petitions, it 
would be utterly useless to attempt to 
proceed with the business of the House. 
The hon. member for Oldham had taken 
no Jess than an hour in the presentation of 
petitions the other day. 

Mr. Cobbett, as he had been personally 
alluded to, begged to observe, that he had 
never been a party to an understanding of 
the description referred to by the hon. 
Member. The proposition that he had 
put forward to the House was, that the 
petitions should be read aloud, and that 
the whole of them should be printed at 
full length, and that, upon such course 
being adopted, he would abstain from 
saying a word on any petition he had 
to present. With respect to the time 
which he had occupied in the presentation 
of petitions the other day, the hon. Member 
had made a little mistake, as he did not 
entertain the House more than thirty-five 
minutes. He hailed with great pleasure 
the presentation of a petition of this sort 
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from such a constituency as that of the 
borough of Marylebone, and begged to 
give the petition his most hearty support. 

Mr. Brocklehurst presented a similar 
Petition from Macclesfield, signed by 
2,400 people. He must, however, take 
the opportunity of saying that, though 
anardentsupporter of constitutional liberty, 
still he could not support the prayer 
of this petition, after hearing the case 
made out by the Ministers, to arm the 
Government with the power, great though 
it was, which was proposed to be given 
them by that Bill. The petitioners stated, 
that they had heard with delight of the 
measures of conciliation which were stated 
to be in preparation; but they were of 
opinion that, even if they were all passed, 
they would not relieve that country from 
a tithe of its burthens, and grievances, and 
prayed the House not to pass that Bill be- 
fore trying the effect which measures of 
conciliation would have. 

Mr. John Fielden said, as the hon. 
Member could not support the prayer 
of the petition which he had presented, he 
(Mr. Fielden) would take that office upon 
himself. He begged to say, that he most 
cordially ggreed with all the statements 
contained in it. When it was admitted 
by the hon. Member, as it had been, that 
the weavers of Macclesfield were in a state 
of great distress, they could not look with 
a favourable eye on their Representatives 
who supported a measure which must 
enhance the expenses of the country, and 
at least, prevent those burthens being 
diminished under which they laboured. 

Mr. Finn presented three Petitions from 
parishes in Kilkenny, to the same effect. 
Upon only one of them would he detain 
the House. He considered it to be of very 
great importance, as it contradicted one of 
the facts which had been so often relied on 
to justify this coercive measure. The pe- 
titioners denied that the Jurors upon the 
Carrickshaugh trials, who had voted for 
conviction, had been obliged to fly the 
country, and stated, that five of them 
were still living in their own houses un- 
molested — that one had removed, on 
account of pecuniary embarrassments, and 
one for causes not known. He took that 
opportunity of saying, that he was happy 
to observe, that upon this question, the 
people of England differed from their 
Representatives, for they had not sent 
up any petitions but what were against 
the Bill. ‘Their conduct, at least, had 
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been such as to draw closer the ties that 
united the two kingdoms. 

Mr. Fitzgerald presented several Pe- 
titions from Louth and King’s County, 
against the measure of coercion for Ireland 
now before the -House. The petitions 
contained a large number of signatures. 
They clearly proved, that as regarded the 
county of Louth, the measure brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Ministers was 
perfectly unnecessary. The right hon. 
Secretary of State for Ireland had given 
the House a statement upon anonymous 
authority of the intimidation of a Juror in 
the county of Louth. Now, he could 
state, from his own knowledge of that 
county, and from experience gathered by 
constant attendance at the Assizes, that 
no such case of intimidation had occurred; 
he repeated, therefore, the statement of 
the petitioners, that there was no necessity 
whatever, as regarded the county of Louth, 
for the enactment of this tyrannical and 
oppressive measure. The statements made 
with regard to the backwardness of the 
gentry of that county to do their duty, 
he denied in toto. In 1817, when the 
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country was in such a state of disturbance, 
that the Judges were obliged tg ride with 


a military escort, the yeomanry of the 
county, who might do honour to any 
English county, fearlessly and independ- 
ently came forward to discharge their 
duty. The people looked upon this Bill 
with feelings of disappointment and in- 
dignation — of disappointment, because 
they had placed confidence in his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and had done all they could to 
support them. He begged to add, that 
unless his Majesty’s Ministers made up 
their mind to remove the odious impost of 
tithes, they could never hope to see tran- 
quillity restored in that country. He said 
this because it was the conviction of his 
mind, and not because he had the slightest 
wish to put one penny of the tithes in his 
own pocket as a landlord. What he 
wanted was, that the tithes should be 
applied to benevolent purposes. He was 
surprised the other night to hear the right 
hon. member for Tamworth so strenuously 
maintain the right of the clergy to the 
whole of these tithes. He contended, that 
the poor had at least a co-equal and 
co-extensive right with the clergy. 

The petitions having been brought up, 

Mr. Harvey said, he had listened with 
attention to the petitions which had been 
presented, and which contained statements 
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in direct contradiction to those which had 
been urged in support of the measure. 
Now, it happened there was not any one 
member of the Government now present 
to hear those statements, though it had 
been clearly understood, when the new 
arrangement was made, that at least one 
Minister of the Crown should be present 
to hear the representations and complaints 
of the people. As the petitions would go 
to the Petition Committee, and only such 
parts be printed as they thought fit, it was 
surely not too much for the people to 
expect that, at least, one officer of the 
Crown should be present on these occa- 
sions. 

Mr. Fitzgerald concurred in the observ- 
ations of the hon. member for Colchester. 
He did not complain of the want of at- 
tention to himself individually ;-but he 
certainly had been anxious that some one 
of his Majesty’s Ministers should be pre- 
sent to listen to the statement he had to 
make, particularly as he had not been 
able to obtain a hearing on a former oc- 
casion. If he had been allowed a hearing 
on that occasion, he should have stated 
that he had received a letter from one of 
the Deputy-lieutenants, informing him 
that Sir Patrick Bellew had written to 
him, the Deputy-lieutenant, to say that 
his part of the country had become per- 
fectly tranquil. He mentioned this, as 
the right hon. Secretary had laid great 
stress upon a letter of Sir Patrick Bellew’s. 
But what would the House think when he 
stated that that letter had been written 
five weeks previously to that written by 
the Deputy-lieutenant, and was for the 
specific purpose of being allowed to put 
the Peace Preservation Act in force, per- 
mission to do which had been granted 
and acted upon, with the best possible 
effect ? . 

Mr. Nicholas Fitzsimon said, that five 
of these petitions having been presented 
from the county he represented, he begged 
leave to support the prayer of them. They 
were numerously and respectably signed. 
They asserted that their county was ina 
state of tranquillity, notwithstanding it 
had been stated in that House that it was 
in a state of disturbance. He would ap- 
peal to his noble colleague opposite, 
whether, from what had been done on 
numerous trials, the Jaw was not sufficient, 
as had been demonstrated, to put down 
those disturbances, if it ‘were to be put 
vigorously into execution. One of the 
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letters which he had received, asked, 
whether it was not distressing that able- 
bodied young men, some of whom had 
aged parents, and others young families 
depending upon them for their support, 
were going about the country unemployed, 
notwithstanding they were willing cheer- 
fully to give their labour for sixpence 
a-day ? He thought some of his Majesty’s 
Ministers ought to have been in their 
place to have heard these statements, and 
to have listened to petitions which were 
so numerously presented against this Co- 
ercive Bill. 

Lord Oxmantown rose merely in conse- 
quence of the direct allusion which had 
been made to him by his hon. colleague. 
His hon. colleague had not contradicted 
one single fact which he (Lord Oxmautown) 
had stated the other night. He was much 
surprised that his hon. colleague should 
have stated, that his county was in a state 
of peace, notwithstanding within the last 
month, and almost at the hon, Member’s 
own door, thirteen stand of arms had been 
taken, and one man most barbarously 
murdered. 

Mr. Perrin said, that with the exception 
that this Bill went to take away Trial by 


Jury, he felt compelled to give it his con- 


currence. He lamented the state of the 
country had created the necessity of 
bringingjin such a Bill; but, however reluct- 
antly he did it, he should feel bound, in 
the course of the further discussion it 
might undergo, to give it his support. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that he held 
in his hands a number of petitions, which 
had come to him from eighteen or twenty 
different places—principally from parishes 
in the counties of Meath, Clare, and Mayo 
—all against the Bill, and praying that it 
might not pass into a law. One of the 
petitions, in particular, deserved the atten- 
tion of the House. The petitioners de- 
plored the occurrence of several murders, 
but at the same time, stated that there 
were great exciting causes for all the out- 
rages which had been committed, amongst 
which stood most prominently the levying 
of tithes and the Grand Jury Cess. On 
Monday last fiveindividualshad been found 
guilty of Whiteboy offences, and sentenced 
to punishment ; so that it was preposterous 
for the noble Lord to suppose, that the 
law, as it at present stood, was not capable 
of reaching those or any other offences 
committed in Ireland, provided it was put 
into active execution, It was then to be 
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hoped that the noble Lord would this 
night abandon that part of the Bill, which 
went to the formation of Courts-martial, 
and to destroy the Trial by Jury. He 
could not help asking what had been done 
for the people of Ireland ? Upon inquiries 
that had already taken place respecting 
the state of Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant 
himself stated, that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to give employment to the people. 
That employment had not been given. 
Instead of giving it, they proposed to lock 
up the Irish people for twelve or fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. Would it 
not be much more reasonable, if the law 
was violated, to call in the Sheriff? The 
Sheriff would do more good with his powers 
properly exercised, than the right hon, 
Secretary would do in scattering his army 
throughout Ireland for the purpose of col- 
lecting pigs and geese, and driving them 
to the different markets, to be sold for 
tithes. The intention was, to pass this Bill, 
for the purpose of arming the Executive 
with anti-constitutional powers—powers 
which would be extremely dangerous, and 
would go far beyond any authority which 
any set of individuals ought to have. For 
his own part, he could not understand what 
benefit Ireland was to have from being 
united to England, if Ireland was to be 
put without the pale of English laws. He 
should feel himself bound to take an op- 
portunity of expressing his sentiments on 
this subject this night; and while he was 
willing to give every facility to the opera- 
tion of laws to protect life and property, 
he should be equally pertinacious in oppos- 
ing any law which went to the destruc- 
tion of the constitutional rights of a vast 
number of his Majesty’s subjects. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot presented a petition 
from the Magistrates of the county of 
Warwick, acting in the Birmingham divi- 
sion; and from the bankers, merchants, 
and numerous tradespeople and shop- 
keepers, all rate-payers of Birmingham, 
regretting, and expressing their heartfelt 
sorrow that some measures were necessary 
for the purpose of putting an end to the 
disturbances that existed in Ireland, and 
stating their reliance upon the House to 
adopt such measures as would really 
redress the grievances under which that 
country laboured, and by which they 
would secure to every class of his Majesty’s 
subjects, good government, and by which 
they would have securities for their persons, 
and protection for their property. He had 
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great satisfaction in supporting the prayer 
of the petition; and he trusted that no 
Gentleman in that House would think that 
he did so because he was unwilling to 
redress the grievances of the people. If 
they did think so, they were much mis- 
taken, for he had passed the greatest por- 
tion of not a short life in endeavouring to 
promote that object. He should take the 
present opportunity of answering an appeal 
which had been made by the Irish Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House to 
the English country Gentlemen sitting on 
the side (the Ministerial) where he sat. 
They had more than once asked if the Eng- 
lish Gentlemen would support his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers in passing an Algerine law 
for Ireland— whether they would forge 
fetters for her, and whether they would 
forget the great debt of gratitude which 
was due to the people of Ireland for the 
great support they had rendered to this 
country in passing the Reform Bill? To 
that appeal he answered in his own name, 
and he had no doubt in the name of the 
majority of the country Gentlemen of 
England, that he would not support Mi- 
nisters in the passing of an Algerine Act 
for Ireland, or in forging fetters for her, 
nor should he be prone to forget any debt 
of gratitude, real or imaginary, which 
might be due to Ireland. But he should 
support Ministers in abolishing slavery in 
Ireland—in taking off the fetters from the 
minds of the people—fetters imposed upon 
them by the leading agitators of that 
unhappy country. He would pay any 
debt of gratitude which might be owing to 
the Irish people, by doing an act of kind- 
ness to them, in preventing them from 
injuring themselves, by arresting their own 
hands lifted up for their own destruction. 
It was upon these grounds that he should 
support the Bill introduced by his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers. He should support its 
principles, for he conscientiously believed, 
that if the principles of that Bill were not 
agreed to by that House there was but 
one power on earth which could allay the 
distresses under which Ireland laboured— 
wipe away her tears—or staunch her 
blood—nothing else could effect such a 
happy change, except the adoption of a 
thoroughly different course by the hon, 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
If they would only exert themselves half 
as much to allay civil commotion and 
civil disturbances, as they had exerted 
themselves, he did not say intentionally, 
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but in effect, to create them, they would 
do more for the happiness of Ireland in a 
week, than 100 such Bills, backed by 
100,000 soldiers. They would by that 
means render themselves true liberators, 
for they would free their own country 
from crime; they would be true pacifi- 
cators, because they would have given to 
their own country the blessings of peace ; 
and they would betrue conquerors, because 
they would have conquered themselves, 
Mr. O'Dwyer said, the hon. Baronet 
had expressed the greatest anxiety and 
wish to relieve Jreland from what he called 
the state of slavery under which she was 
at present sunk ; yet at the same moment 
he signified his determination to vote for a 
bill which in that country would suppress 
public discussion, take away from the 
people the Trial by Jury, and throw 
them into the power of the military—that 
he would vote for a bill which would give 
an indemnity for every atrocity that might 
be committed. With all the good wishes 
expressed by the right hon, Baronet,. he 
must say, that he took a most left-handed 
way of expressing them, and putting them 
in force,’towards that unfortunatec ountry. 
Sir Eardley Wilmot had only said, that 
he agreed to the principle of the Bill—not 
to its details. If he thought that by sup- 
porting Ministers he was imposing chains 
upon others, he should be the last in the 
world to vote along with them; but the 
idea of liberty which he entertained dif- 
fered widely from that entertained by the 
right hon. Member opposite. He did not 
call that liberty, where a man claimed 
freedom of action for himself, but denied 
it to every other person. He considered 
true liberty to be the right of every man 
to do what he felt to be agreeable or ad- 
vantageous to himself, without infringing 
on the happiness or advantage of others. 
Mr. Finn said, that nothing could prove 
so much the ignorance with which the 
legislative measures connected with Ire- 
land were passed in that House, as the 
sentiments expressed by the hon. Baronet, 
when he said, that he and the Members 
that acted with him, were the people that 
had raised the storm, and that it was 
in their power at once to allay it. The 
people of Ireland would entertain their 
opinions and remain in their present ex- 
cited state, solong as they were oppressed 
as at present; they would do so, though 
he, and all that acted with him, changed 
their opinions to-morrow. If they were to 
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change their conduct, they might lose 


. their influence with the people of Ireland, 


but the opinions of that people would re- 
main unchanged. It had been made the 
subject of a complaint in that House, that 
a portion of the people of England were 
unable to earn 2s. a-day; then how could 
it be expected that people were to be quiet 
who were not for more than one-half the 
year in the receipt of more than 6d. a 
day? That House had paid no attention 
to the real interests of Ireland, and now 
to allay these dissensions which were the 
natural result of misgovernment for seven 
centuries, they were going to pass one of 
the most atrocious Bills that ever had 
been brought into the British House of 
Commons. He could assure the hon. 
Baronet that it was not in the power of 
fourteen or fifteen individual agitators, as 
they were called in that House, to allay 
that spirit which was now abroad among 


i 

r. Dugdale had been requested to 
support the prayer of the petition, pre- 
sented to the House by his colleague, 
which he did with pleasure. When the 
House found a petition of that kind come 
from a town like Birmingham, signed by 
all the Magistrates, the high and low 
bailiffs, and 1,400 of the most respectable 
inhabitants, it surely might be received as 
ah answer to the often-repeated assertion, 
that the people of England were wholly 
against this Bill. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood would only ob- 
serve, that the petition did not support 
the Bill now before the House, but merely 
prayed that a bill might be passed which 
would put down the disturbances preva- 
lent in Ireland. If he had supposed that 
the Bill would have that effect, it should 
have had his most hearty support; but so 
far from that being his opinion, he con- 
ceived that where one life was now sacrificed 
a hundred would be after the passing of 
that measure. The petition also prayed 
for redress of the grievances of Ireland ; 
but he saw no such intention in the Bill, 
nor did he give his Majesty’s Ministers 
om credit for what they had proposed. 
What was the paltry Church-cess which 
they proposed to abolish, compared to the 
great grievances under which the country 
laboured? He saw, by the papers of that 
morning, that a most respectable Roman 
Catholic gentleman had been most cruelly 
and barbarously murdered, not from any 
political cause, but merely because he dis- 
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trained for rent. Grievously oppressed 
indeed must the people be before they 
brought their minds to murder a gentle- 
man for merely taking possession of his 
own property, when his rent was not paid. 
He did not mean to say a word against 
the respectability of the names attached 
to the petition, but would only observe, 
that the Magistrates whose names were to 
it were county Magistrates—that there 
had been no public meeting—that he had 
looked over the petition, and had only 
seen the names of two merchants and five 
bankers. As respectability was now esti- 
mated, as he was sorry to say it was, by 
wealth, he would undertake to produce a 
petition on the other side of the question, 
that would contain five names for one which 


‘this petition contained, and which names 


would be quite as respectable, according 
to the common acceptation of the term as 
the names attached to the present petition. 

Mr. Methuen said, he was convinced 
that some legislative enactment was neces- 
sary for the tranquillization of Ireland. 
If his mind had not been made up 
before, he should have been convinced by 
the speech of the hon. Member on the 
floor (Mr. Finn). He hoped that Minis- 
ters intended to act by Ireland in the same 
spirit as they did for England, otherwise 
he would not give them his support to- 
wards passing that Bill intoa law. How- 
ever, he conceived that the law must be 
made paramount, and protection afforded 
both for life and property. 

Mr. Henry Grattan would take the 
hon. Member at his word. The Ministers 
were not only taking away the protection 
from life and property, but were actually 
robbing the people of their liberty, by this 
Bill, which, he again asserted, was to 
facilitate the collection of tithes. Within 
the last fortnight his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General for Ireland had actually put up 
to sale the chattel interest of a tenant for 
tithes. After that, could they wonder at 
excitement—was not that adding fuel to 
flame? He would state one case of oppres- 
sion with regard to the collection of tithes 
that had come to his own knowledge. In 
the county of Waterford, asumof4l. 13s,4d. 
tithe money, was sought to be recovered 
by process. The costs of the recovery 
amounted to the sum of 105. Was this 
acting in the same spirit towards Ireland 
as they did towards England? But would 
the House believe, that after all, the tenant 
actually produced the receipt for the 
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41. 13s. 4d? He wished to ask the hon. 
member for Dungarvan, whom he saw in 
his place, whether he knew anything of 
the proceeding of the Attorney-General in 
the case referred to ? 

Mr. Baldwin said, the hon. Member on 
the opposite side had blamed a few 
Members on that side of the House as 
being the cause of the disturbances which 
now reigned; and, if he recollected right, 
he also stated they were led by one 
man. He protested, for himself, as he be- 
lieved he might for his friends, against 
being supposed to be blindly led by any 
individual. They were not the instruments 
of any man’s ambition, nor the tools of 
any leading agitator, but honestly, inde- 
pendently, and according to their own 
conviction, they sought to re-establish the 
tranquillity of Ireland, by obtaining the 
full enjoyment of its rights and liberties. 

Mr. Lamb said, that having been 
alluded to by the hon. Member opposite, 
both as a member of the present Govern- 
ment, and as member for Dungarvan, he 
did not knowin whichcharacter the question 
was put tohim. He begged to say, how- 
ever, that he had received no intelligence 
from Waterford of the result of the pro- 
ceedings instituted for the recovery of 
tithes, or he should have been happy to 
have answered. the question. He had, 
however, this day received tidings of a 
very different nature from that quarter— 
namely, tidings of the commission of a 
most horrible murder. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman-epposite and his friends were ex- 
erting themselves to allay the disturbances 
of Ireland, he regretted that their exertions 
had not been more successful than the 
accounts which daily arrived from that 
country showed them to be. 

Major Keppel presented a petition from 
Diss, in the county of Norfolk, against 
the Irish Coercive Bill, and expressed his 
regret that it was not in his power to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. Baldwin said, in answer to the ob- 
servation of the right hon. member for 
Dungarvan, that it was not much to be 
wondered at if the friends of Ireland were 
not successful in restoring peace to that 
country, when, as fast as they extinguish- 
ed the flames, his Majesty’s Ministers 
raised them again, by applying the brand 
to materials they knew to be so combust- 
ible. The disorder of the country arose 
from the measures of the Government, in 
enforcing the payment of tithes. 
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Mr. Harvey presented a Petition from 
the Members of the Union of the Working 
Classes at Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk, 
against the Coercive Bill.. He quite con- 
curred in the suggestion which had been 
made by more than one hon. Member in 
the course of the day —namely, that if, in- 
stead of making petitions texts for long 
orations, they were simply to read them, 
they should be better complying with the 
objects of those who addressed them, and 
perhaps hear matter of more weight than 
they now occasionally did. At any rate, 
he did not think the petition in his hand 
an exception to this rule. The petition 
expressed the disappointment and regret 
of the petitioners that the first measure 
of a reformed Parliament should be one 
of such outrageous violation of the best 
principles of the Constitution, that it could 
not be tolerated in any country where the 
semblance of liberty existed. They par- 
ticularly regretted the proposed suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, by which, 
in times not long past, the Government 
had been able to wreak its vengeance on 
persons obnoxious to it, without assigning 
the semblance of a reason. Believing 
that all violation of the Constitution 
brought punishment upon the innocent 
instead of the guilty, they prayed the 
House not to pass the Bill. He begged 
to say, that to these sentiments so well 
expressed, though coming from a lowly 
class of persons, he gave his cordial sup- 
port. 

Mr. George Evans presented a similar 
petition from Swords and Malahide. The 
petition was worded in strong language ; 
but from the state of excitement into 
which Ireland was thrown by the attempt 
to bring in such a measure as this, that 
was not to be wondered at. The peti- 
tioners stated, that they regarded with 
horror the introduction of such a Bill as 
this—they also stated their conviction, 
from the late speech made by Mr. Stanley, 
that he was totally unfit for the office he 
now held of Secretary for Ireland, and 
prayed the House to address his Majesty 
for his removal. The hon. Member begged 
leave to state, that though he had voted 
for the Bill going into Committee, there 
were many parts of it so objectionable as 
to make it his bounden duty to try and 
amend them in the Committee. The sus- 
pension, for instance, of the Habeas 
Corpus—Martial Law—fire and smoke 
law—which to him was very unintelligible, 
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and which, if carried into effect, would 
lead to many other disturbances, he 
should decidedly oppose. He must take 
that opportunity of saying, that he depre- 
cated the mode of opposition which he 
had been informed had been resorted to 
out of doors—he alluded to the run for 
gold on the banks in the southern part of 
Ireland. He deprecated it, for he thought 
that it would produce great injury to the 
people themselves, more so than to the 
bankers, because, he believed, that the 
Government were prepared for such a run. 
He understood the traders had refused to 
traffic with the agriculturists in the South 
of Ireland, fearing the run on the banks. 
He thought this state of circumstances 
would lead to great inconveniences, and 
that it was not a proper mode of opposing 
this measure. 

Mr. Christopher Fitzsimon cordially 
agreed with the petitioners in their prayer. 
The petition, he could attest, was signed 
most respectably. Not hitherto having 
had an opportunity of giving his opinion 
on this measure, he now begged leave to 
state, as one of the members for the Irish 
Metropolitan County, that he entirely ob- 
jected to this Bill. 

Mr. Finn said, there was one observa- 
tion, that respecting the run now occurring 
for gold in Ireland, on which he wished 
to say a word. When reform was wanted 
in this country, he would not say whether 
it was wisely done or not, but the fact was, 
that placards were stuck up in the City, 
saying: ‘If you want to stop the Duke, 
go for gold.” People in Ireland had 
taken the hint, and thought that if they 
wanted to stop the Ministers they must go 
for gold. This might be unwise, and 
might be the effect of mere desperation ; 
but it showed the feelings which had been 
already introduced in the country by this 
Bill. Self-interest and advantage were 
forgotten, and in their desperation men 
ruined themselves in order to check the 
fatal course of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
This was only a foretaste of the dreadful 
results of this measure, which his Majesty’s 
Ministers’ could not, he was sure, have 
calculated upon when they brougit it in. 
Whilst speaking upon this subject, he 
would remind the House of a difference 
which existed between this country and 
England. In England no notes were al- 
lowed to circulate under five pounds in 
value, and the same law ought to be 
established in Ireland; for as long as they 
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had one-pound notes in circulation, their 
currency would be upon an unsound 
footing. 

Mr. Montdque Chapman said, that the 
effect of a run for gold in Ireland would 
be most injurious to the poorer classes, 
and it was to be regretted, that the lead- 
ing men among those who opposed the 
Bill now before the House did not rise in 
that House, and conjure the people of Ire- 
land not to be deluded by the cry of 
running for gold. Such a cry could not 
produce any good, but would be most of 
all injurious to the poor men who had put 
by money in the Savings’ Banks, who 
would draw it out and must spend a part 
of it—perhaps a part they could hardly 
ever replace—before their confidence was 
restored. 

Mr. Nicolaus Fitzsimon said, that he had 
received letters from several merchants in 
Ireland, requesting him to raise his voice 
in this House against the run for gold, 
which, as stated by the hon. member for 
Kilkenny, he considered a most desperate 
measure. It had been attributed to the 
people of Ireland, but the origin of the run 
was to be found in certain insinuations 
made in the Irish papers, which, come 
from what quarter they might, he had no 
hesitation in saying, were most injurious 
to the people of Ireland; for it was the 
poor people who depended upon their 
labour that would suffer most, though, un- 
doubtedly, landlords would suffer also. 

Mr. Fergus O’ Connor felt satisfied that 
the run for gold would be most injurious 
to the agricultural population. The 
landed proprietors of the county of Cork 
had been in the habit of obtaining loans 
of money upon the credit of their crops, 
from the banks in the town, which had 
enabled them to employ the poor. He 
had received letters, however, informing 
him that all confidence was at an end, 
and that traders would no longer traffic 
with the agriculturists. The effect of a 
run for gold would be to add, not to ex- 
citement, but to poverty and misery, and 
therefore he deprecated it. 

Mr. Cobbett was very unhappy in being 
obliged to differ from opinions so well ex- 
pressed; but so far from conjuring the 
people of Ireland not to run for gold, he 
conjured them to run for gold. It was truly 
said, by a wise man, that paper money was 
strength in the beginning, but weakness in 
the end. Gentlemen might say what 
they pleased about this matter, but they 
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were destined to be brought under 
military tyranny, both in England and 
Ireland, and their only safety against the 
attempt which would be thade for that 
purpose by the Government, would be 
from the weakness it inherited from this 
source. They all knew that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would not have been in their 
places—that the Reform Bill would not 
have passed—that probably a convulsion 
would have taken place in the country, 
had it not been for the power which the 
people possessed of running to the Bank 
of England for gold. It was known that 
forty-eight hours more could not have 
elapsed during the crisis without a stop- 
page ofthe Bank. Therefore it was, that 
way was given—therefore it was, a relaxa- 
tion took place—therefore it was, Lord 
Grey came back to power—and therefore 
it was, that the Reform Bill was passed. 
How, then, were the people of Ireland to 
be told that they could not get anything 
by going for gold? They were told, that 
it would bring upon them distress and mi- 
sery; but liow could they be worse off 
than they were now? What could they 
have worse than military officers to try 
them, instead of Judges and Juries? He 
believed, that the measure of coercion now 
before them for Ireland, was only the pre- 
lude to the introduction of a similar mea- 
sure into England. He believed, that it 
was in contemplation to establish, in every 
village, and in every town of England, a 
system of military police. He was sorry 
that the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) was 
not in his place, or he would distinctly 
ask the question, whether it was not in 
contemplation to establish a police in 
England similar to the police of Ireland— 
a gensdarmerie similar to that of France. 
He did not believe, that the noble Lord 
would deny the fact. He should say, that 
they had no protection against an attempt 
of this kind, except in the weakness ex- 
perienced by the Government from the 
existence of paper money. Paper money 
was a great curse—was a scourge in itself; 
but it came at last to cure the evil it had 
created. He repeated, that it was our 
only protection against a military Go- 
vernment, and the establishment of mi- 
litary tribunals; and he repeated, de- 
liberately, that if the Bill before them was 
passed, his Majesty’s Ministers would 
bring forward a measure to establish in 
this country a police like that in Ireland, 
and other measures to inflict upon us all 
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that is proposed to be inflicted upon Tre- 
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land by this Bill. He did not say this 
without having thought upon it, and, there- 
fore, he earnestly conjured the people to 
run for gold. Sufferings, indeed, they 
would have ; but let them remember that 
they could not have anything worse than 
this Bill, that they could not be in a worse 
situation than Ministers sought to place 
them in. His words to the people were, 
then, “run for gold, produce confusion, 
anything—f[‘* Order” and “ Chair” ] 

The Speaker said, an hon. Member 
might give what advice he pleased, but it 
was not allowed in the House to ascribe 
motives to any hon. Member; and had 
any hon. Member put that interpretation 
upon the speech of the hon. member for 
Oldham, which it appeared, he wished 
this House and the country to put upon 
it, it would have been most disorderly. 
When, therefore, the hon. Member him- 
self makes running for gold synonymous 
with producing confusion, it is clear, utter- 
ing that in this House is most disorderly, 
and the hon. Member is lawyer enough to 
know, that what he has now uttered, if 
uttered out of the House, would have sab- 
jected him to the operation of the law. 

Mr. Cobbett would take care not to of- 
fend again. What he meant to say was, that 
in no state of things in which the Irish peo- 
ple could be placed, could they be worse 
off than they would be under the Bill. 
That was all he meant tosay. Seeing the 
right hon. Under Secretary for the Home 
Department in his place, he begged to 
ask him whether he had not heard of 
certain societies or conspiracies on foot 
relative to paper money; he meant the 
Currency Clubs ? 

Mr. David Roche was extremely sorry 
to hear the hon. member for Oldham re- 
commending the people of Ireland to run 
to the banks for gold. For his own part, 
he would take upon himself to declare, 
that no two banks could be placed upon 
a better footing, than those carrying on 
the money affairs of Ireland. He trusted 
the hon. Member would not place Ireland 
in a state of confusion by such recom- 
mendations. If runs did take place, the 
consequence would be the withdrawal of 
credit by the banks. 

Mr. James Grattan deprecated the in- 
troduction of such topics during the dis- 
cussion of Irish petitions. 

Mr. Lamb would leave that part of the 
hon, Member’s speech relating to the run 
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upon the Banks to answer for itself, for 
he had stated, if the people ran for gold 
they would increase their suffering, al- 
though they could scarcely be greater 
than they were at present. With respect 
to that part of the hon. Member’s speech, 
in which he had stated that it was the in- 
tention of Government to introduce a mi- 
litary police and gensdarmes all over the 
country, he felt extremely sorry, that his 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was not in the House, as a denial by 
him of that statement would be much 
better and more effectual than one coming 
from him (Mr. Lamb). He could, how- 
ever, most distinctly assure the House, that 
further than the present system of police, 
no measures had ever been even for a mo- 
ment contemplated by the Government. 
With regard to the Currency Clubs, to 
which the hon. Member alluded, he would 
leave him to the full enjoyment of his own 
joke. 
Petition laid upon the Table. 


Suppression oF DisturBANCEs(IRE- 
LAND)—CommiTTEE.} Lord Althorp 
moved the Order of the Day for the House 
to resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Suppression of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson suggested, in 
order to facilitate the discussion of the 
subject, that the first Clause of the Bill 
should be divided, and the parts relating 
to public meetings and to Courts-martial, 
considered separately. 

Lord Althorp had no objection, as he 
thought the course would be convenient. 

Order of the Day read. 

Lord Althorp, in moving, that the 
Speaker leave the Chair, wished to state, 
that, in consequence of the Representa- 
tions to Ministers, by those who were ge- 
nerally disposed to support the Bill, it had 
been determined to make two alterations. 
The first related to Courts-martial. Minis- 
ters were ready to provide that no person 
should be permitted to sit upon a Court- 
martial under the rank of captain in the 
army. They were also prepared to con- 
cede that; when the number of members 
of a Court-martial should not exceed five, 
the verdict must be unanimous; when the 
number should not exceed seven, at least 
five must concur in the decision; and 
where it exceeded seven, seven Members 
must agree before punishment could be 
inflicted. The second alteration related 
to domiciliary visits, regarding which 
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Ministers were ready to make a change in 
the Bill, and to provide that it should be 
sufficient if, when the names of the re- 
sidents were called over, they answered, 
and showed themselves; when this was 
done, the visiting party should not have 
the power to enter the House. He had 
stated these points, in order to save time. 

Mr. Robinson asked if a verdict would 
stand, where one of five officers dissented ? 

Lord Althorp replied in the negative ; 
adding, that the smaller the number of 
Judges, the greater was the necessity for 
unaninity, 

Mr. Warburton asked, whether, as in 
the case of ordinary Courts-martial, the 
commanding officer would have the power 
of sending back a sentence for revision ? 

Lord Althorp was not prepared to give 
an answer, at that moment. 

On the Question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. O'Connell, in rising to move an 
amendment to the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair, wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to that great princi- 
ple of the Bill which involved the right of 
petitioning. He was not inclined to 
abandon any part of his own opinion for 
the convenience of any Gentleman who 
was opposed to the principle of the Bill. 
It was his intention not to yield his own 
judgment, maturely made up, upon points 
even of that description. The question 
before the House, he said, was one of 
vital importance : it was this—how much 
of the British Constitution was to be al- 
lowed hereafter to exist in Ireland? How 
far the Legislative Union was to be more 
than a mere name, or, rather, more than 
an absurd mockery. He was determined 
to take the opinion of the House, in the 
most explicit manner, upon every principle 
involved in what he might still call, as it 
was not passed, this atrocious Bill. He 
should propose the foliowing amendment : 
—‘ That it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee to preserve inviolate and effectual 
the undoubted rights of the King’s sub- 
jects in Ireland, peaceably to propose, 
prepare, and present petitions, for redress 
of grievance, to his Majesty, and to both 
houses of Parliament.” He wished for no 
tumultuous proceedings — nothing that 
could be considered a breach of the peace, 
either actually, constructively, or which 
tended to it. Next, he asked for no right 
to be preserved but the right of petitioning 
for redress of grievances—nothing but 
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what-bona fide might be included within 
that description, ‘That applied to the first 
clause of the Bill, which gave power to 
the Lord Lieutenant to disperse or suppress 
any meeting for whatever purpose it had 
been held. It required no sanction—no 
oath—no evidence. It conferred upon 
the Lord-lieutenant political infallibility. 
As to the assertions of the noble Lord, 
they were (and he said it with no disre- 
spect) perfectly ludicrous, about giving 
the power of a Judge to a person merely 
because he had obtained the dignity of a 
captain. Really he thought that it could 
not be seriously intended. As to the con- 
cessions of the noble Lord, they were of a 
most trivial nature, such as might satisfy 
those who wished to be satisfied, but they 
would not make the Bill one bit more ac- 
ceptable to the Irish, He begged to re- 
mind the House respectfully but firmly of 
the impression this Bill would produce in 
Ireland: the whole course it ran would 
show the people there how little attention 
was paid to their interests, and how in- 
different Parliament was to their rights. 
If this ought to be done, let it be done; 
but he entreated the House to pause be- 
fore the people of Ireland were taught to 
despair of having their rights protected, or 
their properties defended, by the laws of 
the land. He would not prophesy what 
would be the effect of the Bill in Ireland, 
because merely to prophesy would be con- 
sidered directing; but recollecting that 
Great Britain had never done justice to 
Ireland—that Ireland had never derived 
any advantage from the Union—he re-as- 
serted that Ireland had never derived the 
slightest benefit from the Union—and he 
was ready to meet any man foot to foot 
upon the question. He challenged any 
man to maintain the contrary: he (Mr. 
O’Connell) could appeal to history, which 
showed that Ireland had been treated 
with the most cruel oppression and with 
the basest treachery [Jnterruption]. 
He was ready to wait until Gentlemen 
were ready to listen, for by interrupting 
him they only inconvenienced themselves. 
The value of the right of petitioning he 
apprehended it was not necessary for him 
at this time to establish. The right of 
petitioning was valuable in England; but 
was it not peculiarly valuable in Ireland, 
when sucha lamentable degree of igno- 
rance was displayed in Parliament on the 
affairs of that country? Was not the 
exercise of the right more than ever ne- 
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cessary, when the Habeas Corpus Act was 
about to be suspended, and the rules of 
evidence at an end? Was it not neces- 
sary, he asked, that the people should 
have the right of complaining, if the ter- 
rific powers given to the Government by 
this Bill were abused? Let Gentlemen 
recollect the nature of the tribunal by 
which the law was hereafter to be ad- 
ministered in Ireland. A Gentleman once 
told him that he was member of a Court- 
martial, before which three men were tried 
for an offence to which the punishment of 
death was attached. The only evidence 
that could be adduced againstthem was ex- 
tremely slight. The Judge Advocate, there- 
fore, remarked that it would be necessary 
to exercise caution in dealing with them. 
When they were brought before the Court- 
martial, the Judge Advocate told them 
that if they admitted their guilt, they 
would be pardoned. The men were in- 
duced to admit their guilt, and they were 
then ordered to withdraw, when three 
members of the Court-martial voted for, 
and two against, a verdict of “guilty.” 
The men were then sentenced to be shot; 
but this sentence was afterwards com- 
muted to transportation. The Gentleman 
who informed him of this was one of the 
five officers on the Court-martial; and he 
stated that he was perfectly willing to prove 
this case before any tribunal. Ifthe horrible 
scenes which occurred in Ireland when the 
people of thatcountry were before subject to 
Courts-martial, should again be re-enacted, 
were they not to be allowed to state their 
sufferings and grievances in petition to 
that House? Could any man who read 
the provisions of that Bill, and considevéd 
the powers with which it invested the Go- 
vernment and its officers, say dhat the 
subject should be deprived of be right of 
petitioning? The Magistrates, constables, 
and police were authorised to search 
houses for arms, and also to search for 
strangers. Was not<his a power which 
might be abused? - It gave the officers the 
right of ascertaiaing the sex of the in- 
mates of any /ouse; and he had heard 
of an instance in which officers—militia 
officers, béwever, he was bound to say— 
who had been intrusted with a similar 
power actually paraded six women naked 
before them, under pretence of proving 
that there were no men in the house. That 
was a fact he could prove if it was thought 
necessary. Under this Bill there was a 
perfect indemnity for the persons composing 
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Courts-martial. The whole kingdom, at 
the discretion of the Lord-lieutenant, was 
to be subject to that tribunal, and, con- 
sidering all those circumstances, he put it 
again to the House whether there had ever 
been such a case for opening wide the 
doors of Parliament to the petitions of the 
people? It might be said, that the pre- 
sent Bill did not take away the right of 
petitioning.’ No, the people might pe- 
tition, with the consent of the Lord-lieu- 
tenant. That was the mode in which the 
sacred right of petitioning was to be pre- 
served to the people of Ireland. The Bill 
certainly allowed one person to petition. 
An individual might sign a petition and 
carry it round to the houses of others for 
signature; but if two persons met for the 
purpose it would be an illegal meeting to 
petition, and might be suppressed. He 
had often seen the disrespect with which 
petitions were treated in that House, when 
they came under the expressive denomina- 
tion of a hole-and-corner petition. Such 
petitions alone could henceforth be sent 
from Ireland, and the right of petitioning 
would be completely suppressed. What 
man could with safety attend any public 
meeting for any purpose? The Bill gave 
encouragement to spies and informers, and 
a person of that description had only to 
swear that any man was at a meet- 
ing to petition to subject him to the 
tender mercies of a Court-martial. He 
addressed himself on this subject more 
especially to English Members. The de- 
nial of the right of petitioning was one of 
the ingredients of that revolution to which 
every Englishman looked back with pride. 
Without this right flagrant crimes might 
be committed by public men with the 
most perfect impunity in ordinary times; 
but when the Magistracy, the constabu- 
lary, the army, the Government, had 
such frightful powers vested in them, 
was it just, was it expedient, to deprive 
the King’s Irish subjects of the power of 
complaining? He had heard many Mem- 
bers say, that they supported this measure 
because they had confidence in his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, who were responsible to 
a Reformed Parliament for the manner in 
which they exercised the powers intrusted 
to them. Now, he begged to ask those 
hon. Members respectfully what the re- 
sponsibility of Ministers amounted to if 
the people were not suffered to petition? 
Without that right there was no responsi- 
bility; and, without responsibility, what 
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was the confidence reposed in Ministers ? 
He begged it to be distinctly remembered 
that he was now only contending for the 
quiet, orderly, and peaceable right of pe- 
titioning. He was not contending for the 
abuse of the right, nor was he now arguing 
for theexistenceof any political association. 
He said nothing at present of any political 
club or union. The Political Unions were 
in great disfavour this year, though they 
had abundant protection and praise be- 
stowed on them last year. They were 
made use of whilst their assistance was 
deemed necessary; but, being no longer 
wanted, they were flung overboard. He, 
however, was not at present contending 
for the existence of those political bodies 
—he confined himself to fairly-assembled 
meetings, to petition for a redress of their 
grievances. All he required was, that 
when grievances were felt by persons, they 
should have the countenance of their more 
influential neighbours in coming together, 
discussing their grievances, and petitioning 
the Legislature. This was all he was con- 
tending for—it was a miserble remnant, 
a rag, of the British Constitution. It 
might be said, that his motion ought to be 
opposed on account of the smallness of his 
demand; but he would take it, because if 
that right existed, despotism would not 
be complete. It had been said if a free 
Press had been established in Constanti- 
nople, an end would be put to the tyranny 
that reigned there; so, if the right of pe- 
tition was still continued, the constitution 
of Constantinople would not be diffused 
into Ireland, and the steel of his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers would be blunted. Pan- 
dora’s red box had been opened; let the 
right of petitioning be preserved, and 
hope would yet remain at the bottom. 
Whatever opinions might be entertained 
on other parts of the measure, no man 
could contend that Ministers had made 
out any case against petitioning. The 
outrages on which they relied had nothing 
to do with the right of petitioning. The 
Whitefeet would not be affected by de- 
priving the people of Ireland of that right. 
In what instance was it alleged that the 
right had been abused? The only prose- 
cutions arising out of public meetings had 
sprung from anti-tithe meetings. And 
was it to prevent the people from petition- 
ing against tithes that the right was to be 
taken from them? If facts made the im- 
pression in that House that he thought 
they ought to make, he could state many, 
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The proceedings at the Assizes now going 
on proved that the province of Munster 
was in a state of peace and tranquillity. 
He happened to know that the county of 
Clare was in a state of perfect tranquillity ; 
and, at the recent Assizes, the number of 
criminals tried was very small. Among 
those tried, was a man for the administra- 
tion of illegal oaths; and respecting this 
man, he had received a letter from a 
most respectable Catholic clergyman—the 
reverend Mr, Fahy—in which it was stated 
that the prisoner, on being sentenced, said 
-—* My Lord, Iam sorry to say, I am not 
guilty.” Again, itappeared from the lastad- 
dress of the Judge in the county of Kerry, 
that there were hardly any offences to be 
tried at the assizes there—that, out of a po- 
pulation of upwards of 300,000, there were 
only seventeen prisoners for trial in the 
calendar. Again, the counties of Limerick 
and Cork were in a similar tranquil state. 
But all these parts of Ireland, where the 
utmost tranquillity prevailed, were to be 
exposed to the operation of this cruel and 
tyrannical Bill. The Lord-lieutenant, by 
his “‘ order,” had the power of placing any 
part of the kingdom under the provisions 
of the Bill, and innocent persons might 
render themselves liable to punishment for 
offences committed under it, before they 
could be aware that the part of the coun- 
try in which they resided was subject to 
its provisions. In fact, the measure had 
all the worst crimes and qualities attri- 
buted to the odious and execrable Inquisi- 
tion. He thanked the hon. member for 
Leeds for mentioning Algiers, and he, 
unhesitatingly, pronounced this measure 
worse than any ever known at Algiers. 
It was not the Lord-lieutenant’s proclama- 
tion, but his “ order” that was required 
to make any meeting illegal, and bring it 
under the operation of the Act. Every 
one knew what a proclamation was—it 
must appear in the Gazette, but who could 
define what constituted a Lord-lieutenant’s 
order. He supposed it might be either 
verbal or written. There was nothing 
stated in the Bill to show the contrary. 
But what had been done at public meetings 
to render it necessary to suppress them ? 
There had been no breach of the peace at 
any public meetings; and the only com- 
plaint he had heard was, that at some of 
those meetings inflammatory language had 
been used. Inflammatory language could 
do little mischief unless it was published, 
for its influence must necessarily be con- 
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fined to the meeting at which it was de- 
livered; and if it was published, was not 
there the most severe libel law in the world 
to meet it? There was a law to prevent 
libel—a law to prevent sedition—a law to 
prevent breaches of the peace-~a law 
sufficient, as he contended, to prevent any 
abuse of the right of petitioning; and as, 
no doubt, there were many independent 
Members in that House, he would put it 
to those Members whether the people of 
Ireland should be deprived of that sacred 
right without any cause shown or any ne- 
cessity proved? To put that question to 
issue, he should propose the resolution 
which he had already stated, by way of 
instruction to the Committee. The hon. 
and learned Member concluded by reading 
his Motion. 

Lord Althorp was not quite sure whether, 
according to the ordinary practice of the 
House, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was quite justified in moving an instruc- 
tion to the Committee of the nature pro- 
posed. He had always heard it laid down 
as a rule of that House, that instructions 
to a Committee, not giving that Com- 
mittee power beyond what it possessed 
before, could not be moved. The Com- 
mittee already possessed the power of 
altering the clause to which the hon. and 
learned Member had referred, and, there- 
fore, his instruction, to say the least, was 
unnecessary. It appeared to him, that 
the moving of such an instruction could 
only be intended for the purpose of delay. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had told 
the House, that he wished to take its opin- 
ion upon three great constitutional ques- 
tions—first, upon the impropriety of abol- 
ishing the right of petition; next, upon 
the impropriety of abolishing the Trial by 
Jury; and, thirdly, upon the impolicy of 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act. 
Taking these questions as abstract ques- 
tions, it would, no doubt, be favourable 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
object to ask the House, whether it was 
favourably disposed or not to the right of 
petition; for there could be no question 
that every Member would agree that the 
right of petition was one of the most 
valuable rights enjoyed by British subjects. 
But the question now was, whether the 
circumstances of the times were such as 
to make it expedient and necessary to 
suspend to a certain degree, but not 
entirely, certain rights which were con- 
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which were not the right of petitioning 
itself. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, that by the first clause of this Bill the 
right of petitioning was done away with 
altogether. Now, nothing could be a great- 
er exaggeration than such a statement; 
for the first clause of the Bill merely said, 
that the Lord-lieutenant might, by order, 
prohibit or suppress the meeting of any 
assembly deemed by him to be dangerous 
to the public peace, or inconvenient to the 
due administration of the law. From 
these words he thought it evident that the 
Lord-lieutenant, who was a responsible 
officer, and whose responsibility, in the 
feeling of Parliament, was not diminished 
but increased by the present Bill, had no 
power to prohibit or suppress any meeting 
which was not deemed by him dangerous 
to the public peace, &c. He admitted 
that there were other clauses of the Bill 
by which no meeting for petitioning Par- 
liament could be held in a proclaimed 
district, without the previous consent of the 
Lord-lieutenant; but the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman was decidedly in error 
when he contended that no meeting could 
be held for that purpose in any part of 
Ireland, without the previous consent of 
that officer. He must, on the contrary, 
contend, that so far from the right of pe- 
titioning being done away with altogether 
in Ireland, it was not done away with 
even in the proclaimed districts, for, un- 
questionably, petitions might be circulated 
from man to man, and as many signatures 
as possible obtained in that manner. 
‘* But,” said the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, “Petitions signed in this way have 
not the same effect as petitions agreed to 
at public meetings.” -He contended that 
petitions obtained in this private manner 
could only be considered as expressing the 
sentiments of those who subscribed them ; 
and that petitions voted at public meet- 
ings might fairly be taken to express the 
sentiments of the majority of the inhabit- 
ants of the districts in which such meet- 
ings were held. In the present state of 
Ireland, however, he was inclined to be- 
lieve, that the opinion of a public meeting 
was not so much the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the town or 
district in which it was held as it generally 
was, and as, constitutionally speaking, it 
ought to be considered. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in arguing the pro- 
priety of his instruction, had travelled out 
of that question, and had treated the 
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House with an invective against other 
clauses of the Bill which were not at all 
connected with his proposition. The 
proper season for discussing the clauses 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had objected would be in the Committee. 
As to the clause making any place where 
a party was detained under this Act a 
lawful gaol for his detention, it was not, 
in his opinion, a point of much import- 
ance to those who supported the Bill. 
The objections taken to it were strong, 
and he was therefore not inclined to insist 
upon it. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had also argued, as if, after the state- 
ment which he (Lord Althorp) had made 
to the House in moving the Order of the 
Day, the right of search by night was 
continued by this Bill. He was prepared 
to insist, that after the alteration which he 
had just mentioned, there could be no 
search by night, either for persons or for 
arms, under the present Bill. The right 
of searching for arms by night existed 
under a law at present in force, and 
therefore there was no occasion for the 
present Bill either to give or to continue 
it. As to the right of meeting to peti- 
tion in a district proclaimed as disturbed, 
he really saw nothing more mischievous, 
nothing more likely to continue the dis- 
turbances which all sides wished to check, 
than the assembling of large meetings, 
at which discussions were to take place 
similar to those which had recently taken 
place in Dublin. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said, that if inflammatory 
language were used at such meetings, it 
was open to prosecution. Now, he was 
of opinion that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman knew well enough how inflam- 
matory language might be used without 
coming under the lash of the law. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had alluded 
to the case of a man who had been prose- 
cuted for seditious language in the county 
of Clare. An hon. Member, but he 
forgot what hon. Member, had said, in 
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thus prosecuted was a Government spy. 
If he were, how did it happen that the 
Crown had been his prosecutor? He was 
afraid that in arguing the impropriety of 
this instruction, he had gone further into 
the question than he ought to have gone; 
but in a case like the present, where it 
was not proposed to give to the Committee 
any power which it had not at present, 
if it thought proper to exercise it, the 
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only effect of yielding to this proposition 
would be, to discuss the same question 
over again, and thus to delay the im- 
mediate passing of the Bill. He had 
explained the grounds on which he thought 
that the question ought not to be brought 
forward now, as to the abstract right of 
the subject to petition, and upon those 
very grounds he must state his conviction 
to be, that his instruction was not called 
for. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that those 
Irish Members who opposed the present 
Bill, did not merit the accusation of 
having opposed it merely for the sake 
of thwarting the measures of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. For his own part, he 
would say that, whenever their measures 
were beneficial to the nation, he would 
not oppose them; but as he considered 
this Bill in a very different light, he 
felt it not only his bounden duty, but 
also the duty of every Irish Member, to 
oppose it in all its stages. The object 
of the Bill was two-fold—to suppress 
predial and political agitation. No one 
could object to that part of it which 
had for its design the suppression of 
the former species of agitation which led 
continually to outrage; but everybody 
must disagree with that portion of it 
which related to political agitation. A 
course within the limits of the Consti- 
tution might be pursued which would 
effect the suppression of the latter sort 
of agitation. It was well known that 
an Act had existed fully sufficient for 
this latter case, and that if the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland advised the 
adoption of it—for he seemed in the 
present instance to be chief adviser of 
Government—he would have the whole 
of the House in his favour. The Act 
he alluded to was the 10th George 
4th, chapter the first. He would tell 
the right hon. Secretary why he had 
not made use of that Act. If he had, 
the English Members of that House 
would have taken it up, and asked, why 
break in upon the Constitution, when he 
had already the power of suppressing agi- 
tation by suppressing the hon. and learn- 
ed member for Dublin? That would 


have been done some time ago, had not 
the Act expired just at the moment of 
the dissolution of Parliament. When such 
an Act could now be revived and put in 
force, he was surprised that the right hon. 
Secretary should come fosward and ask 
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the House to arm the Lord Lieutenant’ of 
Ireland with monstrously unconstitutional 
powers. He called upon Ministers to 
withdraw the present Bill, and to putin 
force the Insurrection Act, and the 10th 
George 4th, which would be found 
fully sufficient for all their purposes. If 
they did so, however painful it might be 
to him, he would give them his support. 
All sensible and reflecting men must feel 
that Ministers were acting unwisely and 
inconsistently on the present occasion, 
and that the measures they were now 
endeavouring to pass would, when the ex- 
citement of the moment was cooled down, 
be a blot upon their escutcheon that they 
could not easily wipe away. Besides, he 
further complained, that the present mea- 
sures would be found inadequate to the 
purpose they were intended for. Would 
they put a stop to noon-day murder and 
midnight assassination? He maintained 
that they would do no such thing. The 
evidence given before the Irish Committee, 
showed, that the acts of violence complained 
of were the result of vexation, and that 
scarcely one case of outrage had lately 
occurred in Ireland which was not caused 
by some unnecessary aggression. The 
present measures were evidently brought 
forward to please one party, but the result 
would be, that they would please none. 
With respect to the first clause, he agreed 
with the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, that it did away with the right 
of petitioning. He also contended, that 
within the last three years crime, instead 
of having increased in Ireland, had dimin- 
ished, whilst in England the proportion 
was doubled, as might be seen by the 
number of committals during that period. 
He would ask the right hon. Secretary 
opposite, whether he meant to persevere in 
this measure, and whether he meant to 
apply it to the collection of tithes? If 
such should be the case, he felt it his 
bounden duty to oppose it in every stage 
of the proceedings. Ail that the present 
Bill could do, would be to suppress dis- 
turbance for awhile—for a short day— 
when it would appear again with tenfold 
violence. 

The House divided on the Amendment: 
Ayes 60; Noes 125—Majority 65. 

Another division took place, on the 
question ‘that the Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” when the numbers were: Ayes 
151; Noes 34—Majority 117, 
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List of the Avus on the first division. 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bowes, John 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Cobbett, William 
Collier, J. 
Cornish, James 
Ellis, Wynn 
Faithfull, George 
Fielden, John 
Guise, Sir W. B. 
Gully, John 
Hall, Benjamin 
Handley, Benjamin 
Hawkins, John 
Hume, Joseph 
Hutt, William 
James, William 
Lister, Ellis 
Parrott, Jasper 
Potter, Richard 
Rippon, C. 
Tayleure, W. — 
Torrens, Colonel 
Warburton, Henry 
Wilks, John 
Wood, Alderman 

SCOTLAND. 
Oswald, R. A. 
Oswald, James 
Wallace, Robert 

IRELAND, 


Baldwin, H. 


‘ Barry, G. S. 


Butler, Colonel 
Daunt, W. O. N. 
Finn, William F, 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Galway, J. M. 
Lalor, Patrick 
Lynch, A. H. 
Maclaughlin, L. 
Martin, John 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, Colonel 
O’Connell, Daniel 
O’Connell, John 
O’Connell, Morgan 
O’Connell, Charles 
O’Connor, Fergus 
O’Connor, Don 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
O’Ferrall, Moore 
Roche, William 
Roche, David 
Ruthven, E.S. 
Ruthven, Edward 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sullivan, Richard 
Talbot, J. EH. 
Vigors, N. A. 
TELLERS. 
Grattan, Henry 
O’Connell, Maurice 
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Paired off. 
Tynte, C. K. Wigney, Isaac 

House in Committee. 

On the Question being put, “ That the 
preamble be postponed,” 

Mr. O'Connell rose and said, that the 
preamble contained a recital to which he 
entirely objected. It set forth—‘ And 
whereas divers meetings and assemblies, 
inconsistent with the public peace and 
safety, and with the exercise of regular 
Government, have for some time past been 
held in Ireland ; and whereas the laws now 
in force in that part of the United King- 
dom have been found inadequate to the 
prompt and effectual suppression of the 
said mischiefs, and the interposition of 
Parliament is necessary for the purpose of 
checking the further progress of the same.” 
Now, he denied the truth of that assertion. 
He would say, with great respect, that 
there never was a more false assertion in- 
troduced into an Act of Parliament. Any- 
thing so utterly devoid of truth never had 
been before declared in a public Assembly, 
as that the laws in that part of the United 
Kingdom were found inefficient for the 
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suppression of disturbance and the preserv- 
ation of property. Mark! It was known 
by the experience of England, and by the 
experience of Ireland, that disturbance was 
always suppressed by the effectual execu- 
tion of the law. Wherever they had 
carried the law strictly into effect they put 
an end to disturbance. This was a matter 
of fact, borne out by the experience of 
every man—borne out by the Report on 
their Table—borne out by the declaration 
of the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench in Ireland. That recital which he 
had read, was falsifying the statements 
made by the Judges of the land. They 
were stigmatized by the declaration, which 
stated, in opposition to their opinion, that 
the laws were found inadequate to the sup- 
pression of disturbance. If they wished 
to place the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench in an unpleasant predicament, 
they could not have adopted a better 
course. In Ireland, they all knew that a 
Special Commission had been found suf- 
ficient to repress disturbance; and yet, 
with complete knowledge of that fact, they 
stated the very reverse in this preamble. 
The fact was declared by the Report of 
the Committee—it was also stated by the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
yet, in the face of such evidence as this, 
precisely the contrary was set forth in the 
preamble. He defied any one to show him 
an instance where the Special Commission 
had not produced the effect which he had 
stated. He therefore should say, that 
part of the preamble was totally untrue, 
and it ought not to be postponed unac- 
companied with a declaration of its incor- 
rectness. He should therefore move, that 
after the words ‘that the preamble be 
postponed,” there be added these words: 
‘‘ the same containing an untrue recital.” 

Mr. Cobbett said, the preamble of every 
Bill ought to be strictly true. He recol- 
lected a Bill with which he was connected 
having been brought before the Lords. 
The first thing their Lordships did, 
was to inquire whether the preamble of 
the Bill was true. He proved that it was 
not true, or rather he threw it on the 
opposite party to show that it was true. 
This could not be done, and their Lord- 
ships proceeded no further in the business. 
He had examined the preamble of this 
Bill, and in his opinion, every word con- 
tained in it was false. There was no 
evidence to prove the allegation, or to 
justify them in taking away the protection 
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Judges or Juries. Would a Reformed 
Parliament, as it was called (and some- 
times, he believed in jest), proceed to take 
away the liberties of Ireland—to dispense 
with the functions of Judges and Juries 
in that country, without any proof of the 
necessity of such a measure? He trusted. 
that they would not do so. If they did, 
he knew what must be the opinion of the 
people with regard to that House—he 
knew what must be the opinion of all 
mankind with respect to such a transac- 
tion. He should heartily second the 
Amendment, and he hoped that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would divide the 
House on the question, and carry his 
point. 

Mr. Montague Chapman opposed the 
Amendment. He had sufficient confidence 
in his Majesty’s Ministers to indulge in 
the hope that they would not pass the Bill 
without some qualifications. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer condemned the preamble 
as untrue. The right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land had endeavoured to prove its correct- 
ness by adducing evidence on which a man 
could not beconvicted even of petty larceny. 
The preamble declared that there was in 
Ireland ‘a dangerous conspiracy against 
the rights of property.” Had they any 
evidence of such a conspiracy? Did the 
numerous landed proprietors in that House 
bear out the allegation? He denied, that 
such a conspiracy existed against the 
landed property of Ireland. He repudiated 
the assertion as a gross untruth. He ap- 
pealed to all who were acquainted with 
Ireland, to say, whether a conspiracy 
against the rights of property prevailed 
there? They would, he was confident, 
declare that rents were never better paid 
than at present. Had tithes been spoken 
of, the case would have been different. 
He admitted, that there was in Ireland 
a fixed,, settled, determined resolution, 
(which he heartily applauded) not to pay 
tithes. There was another part of that 
preamble to which he objected. It spoke 
of ** meetings and assemblies inconsistent 
with the public peace and safety.” Now, 
he would aver, that the meetings here 
alluded to as being held in Ireland were 
not contrary to the public peace and tran- 
quillity. The effect of this Bill would be 
to put down in Ireland that system which 
had saved the country from a sanguinary 
Revolution—he meant the right to petition 
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for a redress of grievances. What was 
the chief beauty of the Constitution of 
England? It was to be found in the free- 
dom of the people to meet and to petition. 
He came into that House by the force of 
strong popular feelings, and he would re- 
sist to the last so atrocious and tyrannical 
a measure. It was his determination to 
support his hon. and learned friend, and 
to divide the House with him, 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, the opposi- 
tion to the preamble would be extremely 
reasonable at the proper time, but the 
postponement of it was only a matter of 
form. It must be considered hereafter. 
It*was said, that the existing laws were 
sufficient for the suppression of disturb- 
ance in Ireland, while at the very same 
time it ‘was admitted that some new laws 


were necessary for the pacification of that 


country. If new laws were considered 
necessary, then it was clear that the pre- 
sent laws were insufficient. He should 
vote against the Amendment. There was, 
however, one part of the Bill to which he 


‘was opposed. He did not approve of 


giving over any portion of his Majesty’s 
subjects to a military tribunal. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the preamble set 
forth that ‘“‘the laws now in force in 
Ireland are inadequate to the prompt and 
effectual suppression of disturbance.” But 
if the report to which he had referred were 
true, if the statement of the Chief Justice 
were correct, then there was no ground 
for the preamble nor for the Bill. He 
had not been contradicted in his state- 
ment, and he defied any man to contradict 
him. Where had the law, when properly 
administered, been found ineffectual? On 
the first or second reading of a bill they 
argued on the general principle; but in 
the Committee he wanted to come at 
particulars. He wanted proof of what 
was asserted in the preamble; he. called 
for that proof; and if it were not given, 
then it would be impossible for the House 
to carry this measure with any show of 
justice. 

Mr. Fergus O’Connor said, he would 
support the Amendment on the ground 
taken by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin—namely, that there was no found- 
ation for the recital. The laws which 
came under his own knowledge in his 
practice, showed there was no want of 
Jurors to try, or evidence to give testimony 
at the late Special Commissions. When 
last July Lord Roden made a statement 
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in the other House of the supposed ineffi- 
ciency of the law to put down lawless 
associations, and instanced the frequency 
of midnight meetings, of fire-signals, 
blowing of horns, &c. throughout the 
country, as a reason for putting those 
districts under the Insurrection Act, Lord 
Melbourne said the evil was not of to-day, 
it was but too frequent for the last seventy 
years; and the application for greater 
powers being refused, the Magistrates and 
Gentlemen, to put down the outrages, 
made a collection of several hundred 
pounds, and bestirred themselves in their 
duty. The consequences immediately were, 
that peace and order were restored. He 
should give his support to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin. 

Mr. Stanley would read one sentence 
from the preamble of the Bill, and a short 
passage from the report of the Committee 
on the state of Ireland, and having done 
so, he should leave it to the House to 
determine how far the assertion of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, that the 
preamble was negatived by the report, 
could be considered to be borne out by the 
facts of the case. The preamble stated 
that ‘‘ Whereas the laws now in force in 
Ireland have been found inadequate to 
the prompt and effectual suppression of 
the said mischiefs.” This allegation was 
said to contain a statement which was at 
variance with fact, and the report of the 
Committee; and it was asserted that the 
laws were adequate to the “prompt and 
effectual suppression of the mischiefs,” 
including not only ‘“ outrages against 
person and property,” but “ dangerous 
associations,” which, be it remembered, 
never formed part of the inquiry under- 
taken by the Committee; therefore their 
report could not negative that portion of 
the preamble, even though it should be 
found to be at variance with the rest—a 
thing he utterly denied. The Committee 
state in their Report “‘ that although it is 
quite true, as has been stated by the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench in his charge 
to the Grand Jury of the Queen’s County, 
that the ordinary and regular laws had 
been found sufficient to put down the 
various Whiteboy associations which have 
from time to time existed, it is equally 
true that in every instance every associa- 
tion has made itself complete masters of 
the county where it has been formed, and 


committed all kinds of crimes and enor-| 
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mities with impunity for a considerable 
period before the enforcement of the 
powers of the law has produced a remedy.” 
Could it be said, after this, that the Report 
negatived the allegation “that the laws 
now in force had been found inadequate 
to the prompt and effectual suppression of 
the mischiefs?” But the Report proceeded 
—-‘*In point of fact, although the law has, 
in general, proved sufficiently strong and 
effectual for the ultimate suppression of 
Whiteboy associations, it has not been 
effectual in affording protection to the 
public against being exposed to the crimes 
and atrocities of those conspiracies for a 
considerable period previous to their being 
completely repressed.” Would any man 
tell him, after this, that the Report nega- 
tived the preamble in its statement, that 
“the existing laws were not adequate to 
the prompt and effectual” (those were the 
twoemphatic words), “ prompt and effectual 
suppression of the mischiefs?” No: it 
could not be pretended that they were. 
If the Committee thought the existing law 
adequate for the suppression of the mis- 
chief, why did they recommend the Legis- 
lature to strengthen the law? If it was 
then necessary to arm the Government 
with additional strength, it was now still 
more necessary to do so. Thus, instead 
of the preamble being contradicted, it was 
fully borne out and strengthened by the 
authority referred to by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. 

Mr. Hume was greatly surprised that 
any person could for a moment consider 
the preamble substantiated by the Report. 
As to what had been said about these 
outrages being carried on with ‘impunity 
for a long time before the laws could have 
their due effect in suppressing them, whose 
fault was this—who were to blame for this 
long impunity for crime? Why, the Ma- 
gistracy and the Government themselves. 
Indeed, he himself considered the Report 
conveyed a censure on the Magistrates 
and Government, for their indolence and 
inactivity. He denied that the Report 
proposed anything like the monstrously 
atrocious Bill now brought forward. The 
utmost it recommended was Special Com- 
missions. With respect to the proposed 
Amendment, he fully concurred with the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin in 
protesting against the preamble. The 
usage of the House, however, was to post- 
pone the agreement to the preamble of 
any Bill till the various provisions or 
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clauses of that Bill were discussed ; then 
the preamble might be made correspondent 
to the clauses as agreed to. A preamble 
could hardly be agreed to, before it were 
known what the provisions were. He 
should therefore suggest to that hon. and 
learned Gentleman to let the preamble be 
for the present postponed, and for the 
House to proceed forthwith to the con- 
sideration of the different clauses. These 
being disposed of, the objections to the 
preamble might be brought forward, and 
there was no one more inclined to protest 
against it than he was. 

Mr. O’Connell reiterated his former 
assertion that the Report negatived the 
preamble, but was willing, in conformity 
with the recommendation of his hon, friend 
the member for Middlesex, to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that the six 
Judges, in their charges to Grand Juries, 
had completely contradicted the allegations 
in the preamble; that such “ alarm and 
intimidation” had been created “ as ma- 
terially to impede the due course of public 
justice, and to frustrate the ordinary modes 
of criminal prosecution.” On the contrary, 
it appeared, that, in all cases, the fullest 
evidence had been procured. The indi- 
vidual, for instance, who had murdered the 
Maddoxes, was hanged at the present 
Assizes. Was the ordinary mode of 
criminal prosecution frustrated here? In 
short, it was a bill got up for the purpose 
of collecting tithe; and he put the ques- 
tion, with all due respect, to the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, whether such was 
not really and truly the case ? 

Mr, Stanley, in reply to the hon. mem- 
ber for Meath, had only to repeat what he 
had distinctly stated on a former occasion, 
—namely, that it was not the intention 
of Government to make this Act in any 
way available for the enforcement of any 
civil process, whether for the recovery of 
rent or tithes. He had also stated, that 
the mere opposition to the payment of 
tithes would not alone afford a reason for 
the introduction of this Act into any par- 
ticular district, but that in cases where it 
had been introduced, the property of the 
clergy had as much right to be protected 
by it as the property of any other indivi- 
duals, and that protection would be af- 
forded by this Act. 

Mr. James Grattan had no doubt, after 
this explanation, that the Act was to be 
applied to the collection of tithes. He 
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maintained that there was no “conspiracy 
against the rights of property,” with the 
exception of tithe property; and asked 
the right hon. Secretary to state what he 
considered to be the other rights of pro- 
perty that were invaded in Ireland? What 
did the right hon. Gentleman mean by 
rights of property? Against tithes, he 
repeated, there did exist a conspiracy, 
and if the right hon, Secretary would in- 
troduce the word ‘‘tithes” into the pre- 
amble, he (Mr. James Grattan) should 
support that part of it, but he never 
could be brought to affirm, that “ pro- 
perty” generally was attacked. Let the 
House understand the preamble as being 
(exclusive of its application to public 
meetings,) solely directed against conspi- 
racies in opposition to tithes, and against 
nothing else. 

Mr. Stanley: The hon. Gentleman 
asked him, ** what he considered to. be 
rights of property?” He was perfectly 
prepared to answer the hon, Gentleman. 
He considered it to be a right of property 
that a man should be allowed to let his 
own land to whom he pleased. He con- 
sidered it to be a right of property, that a 
man should be permitted to take his land 
from whom he pleased. It was a right of 
property to cultivate land as a man 
pleased. It wasa right of property that a 
man should be maintained in the safe and 
secure enjoyment of his dwelling and his 
land, without being exposed to the incur- 
sions of nightly marauders and murderers, 
terrifying the peaceable inhabitants, burn- 
ing their houses over their heads, dragging 
them from their beds, murdering them at 
their doors, and parading the roadsand high- 
ways by night and by day, in the commission 
of every atrocity. Rights of property ! Had 
the hon. Gentleman read the accounts 
recently received of a murder committed 
within these few days? A Roman 
Catholic gentleman had been brutally 
massacred in the noon-day in the county 
of Kilkenny, on the borders of Waterford, 
near the residence of the member for 
the city of Waterford—that hon. Member 
who denied the existence of disturbance in 
his part of the country. This unfortunate 
gentleman, who was described to be a 
most inoffensive man, was met on the high 
road by a party of ruffians, between twelve 
and one o’clock in the day, in the county 
mentioned. {A Member said, that the 
murder took place near New Ross, in the 
county of Waterford.] It mattered not as 
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to the precise spot ; he believed the trans- 
action happened at a place on the borders 
of Kilkenny, Waterford, and Tipperary ; 
but, he repeated, the circumstance was not 
material. Suffice it to say, the murder 
was committed on the high road, in the 
noon-day, on an inoffensive, liberal, and 
indulgent landlord, without information or 
assistance being rendered by any. This 
gentleman was brutally massacred, and 
after death his head was so beaten with 
stones, that his features could not be dis- 
tinguished ; and the gig in which he tra- 
velled was left standing by the side of the 
road, as a sign and intimation of the scene 
of blood to all who passed by. What 
was this gentleman’s offence? He had 
ventured to eject a tenant two years ago, 
and was about to put in a distraint for 
rent on the following day; but, on all 
hands, it seemed to be admitted that he 
was a harmless and inoffensive man, and 
a good landlord. Was this an interference 
with the rights of property? Let it be 
observed, that the act for which this un- 
fortunate gentleman had been brutally 
murdered was a simple enforcement of the 
yayment of rent due, without any features 
vf oppression or harshness ; it was no case 
of tithes. The Act protected the right of 
every man to the peaceable possession of 
the highway. ‘ Here,” said the right hon. 
Gentleman, “ is a murder openly com- 
mitted in mid-day, with no cause of pro- 
vocation except the enforcement of a legal 
right. Tell me, after this, that with the ex- 
ception of tithes, there exists no conspiracy 
against the rights of property, and that 
murders and outrages such as this may be 
put down by the ordinary powers of the 
law.” 

Mr. Sheil said, that he and those by 
whom he was surrounded fully concurred 
in the sentiments, feelings, and opinions, 
manifested by the right hon. Gentleman 
upon this subject. There was no Gentle- 
man on his side of the House, who did not 
feel every sentiment of horror and repro- 
bation of such a crime. In this case there 
had certainly been an invasion of the rights 
of property, if the facts were really such as 
had been represented. But thebloodof this 
man was yet fresh. Did this fact, which 
happened four days ago, justify the allega- 
tions in the preamble, which was framed 
long before? Why was this stratagem 
made use of—this fact brought forward, 
just as the House were entering on the 
threshold of the Bill? Was it not an 
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attempt to excite the feelings of the 
House, thus in the outset, by an account 
of some horrible murder? ‘The question 
was not whether an isolated crime had 
been committed or not, but whether the 
allegations set forth in the preamble of 
this Bill were true or false? He contended 
that they were false. He was glad to hear 
the right hon. Secretary repeat that this 
was not a tithe bill, though he himself 
(Mr. Sheil) thought it was. He now, 
therefore, called upon the noble Lord to 
introduce the clause he had promised when 
bringing the Bill in, that this Bill should 
not be applied to the collection of tithe. 
Referring to the Queen’s County Report, 
the hon. Member said, that the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland had only quoted such 
parts of it as suited his own purposes; 
that there were others which might have 
produced quite a different impression. He 
asked that right hon. Secretary, with every 
feeling of respect, whether, as far as a 
judgment could be formed from the 
Assizes now taking place, he did or did 
not think, that justice had been fairly, 
fearlessly, and efficiently administered ? 
Lord Althorp said, that a good deal of 
confusion had been produced by the differ- 
ent subjects and questions introduced to 
the notice of the House on this occasion. 
With respect to the answers of his right 
hon. friend to the member for Wicklow, 
his right hon. friend did not mean to apply 
the case quoted to the particular part of 
the preamble referred to by the learned 
member for Tipperary. The hon. member 
for Wicklow had. asked his right hon. 
friend for some proof of a conspiracy or 
attack against rights of property, other 
than those involved in a resistance to 
tithes; and, in reply to the demand, his 
right hon, friend stated a case of murder 
which had no connexion with tithes, but 
which did involve an attack on another 
description of property. Doubtless, the 
preamble was not founded on this case, 
which had happened since the framing of 
the Act; but Ministers did found the pre- 
amble on the general state of the country 
—murder being referred to among other 
crimes—and this recent instance of mur- 
der showed that the state of the country 
remained the same as it was when the 
Bill was framed ; consequently, that the 
provisions then called for were still neces- 
sary. He had stated before, and he now 
stated again, that it was not the intention 
of Ministers to use the Bill for the collec- 
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tion of tithes; but if Gentlemen supposed 
him to have said (what he never did say) 
that this Bill was not tobe used to prevent 
outrages and crimes committed or pro- 
duced by resistance to tithes, as well as to 
repress crime and outrage in general, they 
were very much mistaken. The Bill was 
for tlre protection of the peaceable, and 
the suppression of crime; and if crime 
were produced by resistance to tithes, that, 
as well as every other species of crime, 
must be put down. With respect to the 
Assizes now in progress, if he were not 
misinformed, though there might have 
been some convictions for offences de- 
scribed in the Bill at the Assizes, the 
outrages were still continued, and it could 
not be affirmed that the Assizes had been 
successful in the repression of crime. 

Mr. O’Connell said, there appeared to 
be two questions in discussion; one of 
which was whether this was or not a tithe 
bill. He most decidedly considered it 
such himself; it certainly embraced some 
other objects; but these were but mere 
marginal notes. The real text and body 
of the Bill constituted it essentially a 
tithe bill; it was altogether directed 
‘* against tumultuous meetings, or assem- 
blies of evil-disposed persons,” whose evil 
dispositions were wholly directed against 
the payment of tithe. He declared posi- 
tively, that no case could be found in 
which a Special Commissioa had failed to 
restore order. When such a case was 
alleged, he would undertake to demon- 
strate its incorrectness. 

Mr. Shaw must say a few words in 
answer to the hon. and learned member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Sheil), both in respect 
of the barbarous murder alluded to by the 
right hon. Secretary being a part of the 
system of outrage and combination against 
the laws then prevalent in Ireland, and as 
to the cessation of disturbance which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman described as 
having taken place in some parts of that 
country. He (Mr. Shaw) had that morn- 
ing received a letter from a most respect- 
able gentleman, a particular friend of his 
own, written from almost the spot where 
the murder of Mr. Leonard occurred. The 
letter stated—‘ I have since been present 
at the inquest, and it appears that he was 
murdered by three persons, a blunderbuss 
having been fired at him; but it is manifest 
that he received no gun-shot wound. It 
appears that he was walking up the hill 
beside his pony, which drew his gig, when 
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he was assailed—they laid his head, it 
appears, upon the stones, on top of a low 
wall just by, and literally beat his head as 
a smith strikes on his anvil, until they 
battered in his skull; they also broke his 
right arm, and with a sharp instrument cut 
off his left ear. The deliberation with which 
they proceeded made it manifest that they 
knew no evidence dared to appear against 
them. The place where he was murdered 
was on the bounds of his own property, 
situated about two miles and a half from 
New Ross, in a hollow or valley surrounded 
by thickly-inhabited hills, with the public 
road leading down to, and in view of, the 
point where he was murdered. The people 
were all at work, and it is impossible but 
that almost every one in the neighbour- 
hood must have been aware of it. It was 
perpetrated at two o’clock yesterday on 
the Waterford road.” Now, did that case 
prove no system of intimidation?. Was 
that a state of things which could be per- 
mitted to endure? The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin talked to them of put- 
ting down the law, but the fact was, that in 
the disturbed districts of Ireland, the law was 
already put down. It had been prostrated by 
turbulence and outrage—it cried to par- 
liament to stretch forth a more than or- 
dinary strength and power to raise it to its 
due authority; and if that was not within 
their constitutional functions, then law 
and Constitution, peace and prosperity, 
were at an end in that unhappy portion of 
his Majesty’s dominions. Then it was 


said, that tranquillity had been restored in: 


many parts of Ireland. The truth was, 
there was an object in having that im- 
pression made, and the edict had issued 


for peace—but it was the hollow and. 


uncertain sound of peace, where really 
there was no peace. This was well de- 
scribed lately in the charge of a learned 
Judge, who had been spoken of in recent 
debates with much unmerited disrespect 
—he meant Baron Smith—a Judge whom 
the Gentlemen that now censured him 
used to laud as one who, when a politician, 
was remarkable for his liberality—~ and 
as a Judge, for the extreme lenity and 
kindness of his judgments. That dis- 
tinguished man was as much above his 
praise as he was above the abuse of those 
who had maligned him. His allusion to 
the deceitful calm of agitation was the 
following :—‘Accordingly, when the facti- 
‘ ous enjoin tranquillity, I understand the 


‘drift, and do not doubt the sincerity . 
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* of the injunction. Duly interpreted it is 
‘this: ‘Do not, by premature explosion, 
‘ suffer the formidable extent and mischief 
‘ of your revolutionary objects to transpire. 
‘In doing so you will defeat them, detect 
‘the ambuscade, and frustrate half the 
‘plans of us, your whole-length leaders. 
‘If your intentions be thus noised, the 
‘constituted authorities will no longer 
* slumber—they will encounter your daring 
‘ projects, and perhaps may not be quite 
‘too late to check your pride.” Why 
must this be a true interpretation of 
their injunctions? Because the House 
must otherwise suppose them intent on 
extinguishing a conflagration, which their 
every act, and every breath, was con- 
tributing to promote. They had a speci- 
men of Irish peace-making in Mr. Steele 
the pacificator. He enjoined peace to the 
people he addressed, as they loved Mr. 
O’Connell ; but at the same time he told 
them, that if Mr. O’Connell desired it, he 
was ready to lead them on to rebellion and 
to help them to cut down pike handles for 
the purpose. The Pilot newspaper ex- 
tolled ‘the powerful and enthusiastic 
exertions” of this same Mr. Steele— 
and stated, that ‘‘he went to see some 
prisoners in Kilkenny gaol, who promised 
to use all their influence with their fellow- 
prisoners and friends to have the object of 
Mr. O’Connell achieved in the perfect 
pacification of their county.” That really 
was insulting the understanding—at the 
sdme time that it afforded no security 
for property or life. Was it to be tolerated 
that these were to be held at the mercy of 
a seditious maniac, and the felons and 
culprits of a gaol? Towards the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the member for Dub- 
lin, he entertained no personal ill will; 
and if he thought that the hon and learned 
Gentleman was, as he said, really to be 
oppressed, he would defend him as sin- 
cerely as his warmest admirer; but he 
would tell that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that while he had life, and the spirit 
of independence, he never would consent 
that his peace and security should depend 
upon the capricious or interested mandates 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
surely, was at least as powerful for evil as 
for good; and if his breath could create 
peace, it could as easily disturb it. With 
respect to the Special Commissions which 
the hon. Member spoke of, thesimple answer 
to him on that subject was, that a Special 
Commission for Kilkenny must have been 
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absurd, when the ordinary Assizes failed 
in their functions. Trial by Jury was 
very truly described by the hon. and 
learned Member as the bulwark of our 
liberties; but that was in its use, and 
not in its abuse. Talk to him of Trial 
by Jury—when a Juror must consider 
the verdict he had to give under terror 
for his property and life. Why in Kil- 
kenny, the names of three of the Jurors 
known to be favourable to conviction were 
placarded under the title of * blood” before 
they had left the Jury-box, and. were 
afterwards driven from the country. Let 
them not then be mocked with the mere 
names of “law and liberty,” where in 
reality no law existed; and without it 
there could be no real and rational liberty. 

Mr. O’Connell doubted whether it were 
becoming in a Judge of the land to 
express the sentiments just delivered by 
the learned Recorder. He had called 
a man who was under trial, a seditious 
maniac. The question of sedition was for 
the Jury to decide, and it was premature 
in a Judge to deliver such an opinion. 
With respect to the Juries of Kilkenny 
being intimidated, the learned Recorder 
had alluded to the Carrickshaugh trial ; 
but the day after that acquittal, four 
Whitefeet were convicted of murder, and 
three were executed. The hon. and learned 
Member entered into an explanation of all 
the circumstances of the Carrickshaugh 
trial, showing that the men were acquitted 
because their identity could not be proved, 
and because the police, who were the 
witnesses against them, contradicted them- 
selves. He added, that one of the men so 
tried was a most humane man, having 
assisted the wounded and carried some of 
those who were unable to walk. The 
learned Recorder spoke of a system which 
led to outrage in Ireland. Yes, there was 
a system, the offspring of that remnant of 
a party which had been defeated in Ireland. 
They nourished a most embittered spirit, 
and took care there should be no peace. 
They were men with souls of lead, hearts 
of stone, and fangs of iron. Their do- 
mination in the country, which they had 
maintained by unjust laws, would not 
allow the country to have peace. With 
respect to Baron Smith’s charge, that was 
a political dissertation, and it was not 
decent in a Judge to deliver a political 
dissertation on subjects not to come before 
the Grand Jury. A political Judge was a 
bad Judge. In the county of Armagh, 
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where that charge was delivered, there 
was not one offence in the calendar of the 
kind alluded to by the learned Judge. 
There were some offences which had been 
traversed from the last Assizes. Baron 
Smith, it had been said, who was elevated 
to the Bench, as a young man, obtained 
that place by his father’s political conduct 
at the Union. He hoped it was not true, 
he did not believe it—that another ar- 
rangement was going on, by which the 
Baron was to be succeeded by his son. 
He hoped that was not true; but if it 
were, they were likely to have many more 
political dissertations. What would be 
thought in England of a Judge, when 
there was no person accused of a par- 
ticular crime, but some who had traversed 
from ‘the last Old Bailey Sessions, who 
should direct his charge wholly to the 
Petty Jury? Why, such a Judge in Eng- 
land. would not be left an hour upon 
the Bench, The learned Recorder had 
referred to a murder; it was an atrocious 
act—an atrocious murder—but it was not 
connected with tithes. But were there 
no crimes committed except in Wexford ? 
Were there no crimes elsewhere? Was it 
in Wexford where a poor child was seduced 
from its parents’ door for a purpose too 
infamous to be named ? Was it amongst 
the barbarians of that county that such a 
boy’s brains were beat out, and he was 
drowned in a canal? And was there 
no justice in the country where this hap- 
pened, because the crime and the witness 
were buried in the same grave? Why, 
then, did they not pass a Bill establishing 
Courts-martial in the country where this 
was perpetrated. 

Mr. O’ Ferrall said, that he agreed with 
the hon. member for Middlesex, that this 
was not the time to discuss the preamble, 
and he recommended that the discussion 
be postponed. The recommendation of 
the Committee, of which so much had 
been said, had not been adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman; if it had, there 
would now, he believed, have been peace 
in Ireland. He did not deny, that as 
those measures had not been adopted, 
other measures were now necessary; and 
he for one should be ready to agree to 
such measures as would strengthen the 
hands of the Government to put an end 
to the present atrocious system of ontrage 
and murder. Let the Government, how- 
ever, satisfy the House that those atrocities 
could not be put down without such 
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a violent breach of the Constitution. He 
wished that demonstrated before he gave 
his assent to the measure. 

Mr. Shaw: If I was a Judge of the 
land (and I am not) I apprehend my 
testimony in reference to a transaction 
with which I am personally unconnected, 
would be as little liable to. suspicion as 
that of the feed advocate of the prisoners 
—but I omitted to mention this additional 
circumstance as to the Carrickshaugh 
trials—that a gentleman whom I saw 
yesterday reminded me, that a fortnight 
before those trials, he (who was then 
resident in that neighbourhood ) wrote me 
word that no conviction could take place, 
as intimidation was so universal as to 
prevent any respectable Jurors from at- 
tending, and two Jurors told the Judge in 
Court, that they dared not serve and give 
honest verdicts. The result was, that the 
prisoners had to be enlarged, and the 
country has been since in a state of in- 
subordination. Bonfires, previously pre- 
pared, carried the intelligence of the 
acquittal along a line of nearly twenty 
miles. A Magistrate of the county has 
sent me a statement of twenty-three Jurors 
having been attacked within the last few 
months [call of Name]. I can only say, 
that [ am personally acquainted with the 
Magistrate and his character, and that 
I place the fullest reliance on his assertion ; 
but I will not name him—for the hon. 
member for Kilkenny well knows, that if I 
did his life would not be safe [No, no]. 
It is easy for hon. Members to cry “No, 
no.” They objected to the evidence of 
Judges, of Magistrates, of Lord-lieute- 
nants, of police, as all being interested 
and prejudiced ; but is there no prejudice 
or interest on the other side? when, if 
agitation had not existed, and society 
been disturbed in their own counties, these 
hon. Members would not be here to deny 
it—and, forsooth, those who represent the 
sentiments and enjoy the confidence of 
the gentry, who have been displaced from 
their natural position in their own counties, 
are not even to be permitted to commu- 
nicate the feelings of that gentry to the 
House. It came ill from the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin to make ac- 
cusations of parties and of violence. [ 
have never even belonged to a political as- 
sociation or society in. my life, while the 
hon. and learned Member has spent his in 
factious agitation, and J verily believe 
would rather die than live without it 
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Mr. O'Connell, in explanation, said, he 
had been accustomed to have his motives 
calumniated, and his life maligned. He 
had been an agitator—a successful agi- 
tator—hince ille lachryme—successful 
against that faction with which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was connected, 
though he declaimed against it. What 
raised him to the judgment seat in the se- 
cond year [no!], the third [no, xo !], 
the fourth [no, no/], the fifth year—he 
certainly had not reached the sixth year 
of his apprenticeship to the Bar, before 
his merits were discovered? He admitted 
that when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s merits were discovered, they de- 
served the high distinction; but before 
they were known, what was it that left the 
rest of the Bar no chance of competing 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman ? 
What, indeed, but the interest of that fac- 
tion? He blamed the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, because he had called his 
clients at Kilkenny murderers, after their 
acquittal. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man came forward with a red box of his 
own, and disinterred hisanonymous inform- 
ation as a guide to the Legislature. He 
told the House of this Magistrate, and 
that Gentleman; but why did he not give 
his information to the Government? If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman declined 
to state the names of his informants to the 
House, why did he ask the House to 
legislate on .anonymous information ? 
Why did he not give dates and names ? 
He repeated the stories, but threw the 
shield of his protection over the writers. 
Who asked him for these details? Was 
the House to legislate on the information 
of a volunteer Attorney General? Was 
the hon. Member, an unpaid prosecutor, to 
usurp the functions of Government? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had alluded 
to Members who had been sent to the 
House by agitation; but Kerry, Meath, 
and Cork, were all peaceable and tranquil. 
The Representatives of those counties 
would never find their way to the Trea- 
sury; and they dreaded no other calumny 
but that of recording their votes against 
their country. 

Mr. Morgan ‘O’Connell rose only to 
make one observation. The hon. and 
learned Member had called Mr. Steele a 
seditious maniac. He gave that assertion 
a most direct and unqualified contradic- 
tion. 

Mr. Finn blamed the Magistrates of 
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‘Kilkenny for the disturbances which had 


occurred in that county; and contended 
that they would not have taken place, if 
the Magistrates had done their duty. 

Mr. Lambert said, that if he was meant 
by the hon. Member as one of the persons 
who had got into Parliament by agitation, 
he threw back the calumny with contempt. 
He was anxious to withdraw any term 
violating the rules of the House; but 
within those rules there was no language 
too strong to express the contempt with 
which he regarded the assertion of the 
hon. Member. He (Mr. Lambert) had 
obtained his seat by no undue influence ; 
he had not been borne into the House, like 
others, upon the wings of faction; nor 
did he owe his seat, as that very hon. 
Member did, to factious agitation, more 
unwarrantable than that employed in any 
other county of Ireland. ‘The hon. mem- 
ber for Wicklow had argued that this Bill 
was intended to facilitate the collection of 
tithes, and his argument was so forcible 
and direct, that nothing but a plain nega- 
tive could overturn it. Ministers had de- 
clined negativing the assertion ; they had, 
indeed, entered into explanations, and 
evaded a direct answer in such a manner, 
that there was no gentleman who must 
not be convinced that the collection of 
tithes was the real object. The hon. Se- 
cretary for Ireland acknowledged that he 
put decrees for the recovery of tithes into 
the hands of the police. Now this Bill 
authorised them to break open any house— 
and was it to be imagined that the decree 
would not then be executed ? If, by such 
proceedings, it was hoped to check agita- 
tion, Ministers were utterly mistaken. A 
course so odious would defeat itself; for, 
though public agitation might be pre- 
vented, private could not; and indivi- 
duals would meet to discuss their wrongs. 

Mr. O’Connell would not press his 
Amendment. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood said, that the hon, 
and learned Member (Mr. Shaw) had de- 
tailed a case of murder with great pathos. 
Now, he wished that some hon. Gentle- 
man on the opposite side, would show 
what greater security against murder the 
Bill provided than existed at present. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The Chairman of the Committee then 
put the question, ‘“‘ That the preamble be 
postponed ;” upon which 

Mr. Buckingham rose, but was received 
with such coughing and cries of .‘* ques- 
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tion!” that he was compelled to resume 
his seat. 

Mr. Hume asked, was that to be the con- 
duct of Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
—that the reception of a Member who 
wished to express his opinions? He was 
as anxious to get rid of the Bill as any 
other individual, but he protested against 
such indecorous behaviour. The cry of 
Order came with a bad grace from persons 
who refused an hon. Member a patient 
hearing. The mode of that Gentleman’s 
reception was very improper; and should 
it be persisted in, he (Mr. Hume) would 
propose that the Chairman do quit the 
Chair, and ask leave to report progress. 

Mr. Buckingham objected to a post- 
ponement of the preamble, because it 
formed the foundation of the Bill; and 
the truth or falsehood of it formed a most 
important question, inasmuch as all the 
consequences of the Bill depended on 
that. 

The Preamble postponed. 

Upon the first Clause being read, 

Mr. O’Connell proposed, that after the 
word “order,” in the fourth line, there 
should be introduced these words, “ with 
the consent and authority (delivered in 
writing) of the Judges of the King’s Bench 
in Ireland, or any two of them.” His ob- 
ject was, to take from the Lord Lieutenant 
the power of suppressing any meeting 
whatever, without the sanction of at 
least judicial men, acquainted with the 
law, and responsible to Parliament. As 
the Bill stood, the Lord-lieutenant could 
suppress any meeting, civil, corporate, 
political, or religious, without oath, sug- 
gestion, or insinuation, from any person, of 
an evil intention entertained by the meet- 
ing. The law of Ireland was the Lord- 
lieutenant’s declaration; Sic volo, sic 
jubeo; stat pro ratione voluntas. Nay, 
even that was not necessary. As tyranny 
was no less ludicrous in some of its ex 
pressions than it was openly cruel in 
others, he should not be surprised if the 
most ordinary meetings of pleasure—even 
hunting meetings, should be suppressed. 
This clause, which passed the other House 
in such breathless haste, which received 
the approbation of the Whigs, the here- 
ditary defenders of liberty had, in fact, no 
limit whatever. 

Mr. Stanley had heard the hon. and 
learned Member with extreme surprise, 
whether he considered his character as a 
lawyer, or his recent declamations against 
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political Judges. The frequent protests 
entered by the hon. and learned Member 
against such persons—the anxious wishes 
expressed by him that Judges should avow 
no political predilections, and that the 
purity of the legal Bench should remain 
unsullied in the eyes of the people, con- 
trasted most strangely with this Amend- 
ment. He did not, however, wonder at 
the hon. Member’s hostility to the clause. 
The Bill had been drawn up in conformity 
with the suggestions of experience, and 
exactly resembled that for which the hon. 
member for Meath said, he would have 
willingly voted. It conferred strong 
powers on the Executive—of that there 
could be no doubt—but the powers were 
necessary, and in conferring them, the 
greatest care was taken to guard against 
the slightest confusion of the Judicial and 
Executive Powers. The Union of these 
Powers in one hand was most dangerous 
and unconstitutional, and it should be the 
first care of Parliament to keep them 
strictly separate. How injurious would it 
not be to convert the Judges from legal 
into political characters ? How gross and 
unjust that they should (for the case might 
happen) try persons who had attended 
the very meetings they had previously de- 
clared to be illegal? It might occur that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman himself, 
after running a round of evasions, and 
shifts, and devices—of the same _ public 
meetings, convened several times succes- 
sively under the pretext of adjournment— 
of coffee breakfasts—of convivial meetings 
—and even charity dinners—should he 
have, as he had: before, an indictment at 
length framed against him from which he 
could not escape, he would no doubt de- 
claim loudly even against the amended 
clause, but sober, rational persons would 
rejoice that the career of agitation should 
be stopped. The Lord-lieutenant was 
not irresponsible—he was amenable to 
Parliament. In conclusion, he (Mr. 
Stanley) repeated, that the mixture of the 
Executive and Judicial Powers was one 
hundred fold more dangerous than that 
conferred on the Lord-lieutenant. 

Mr. O’Connell was quite delighted at 
hearing the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He had asserted, that the 
Bill was a copy of the former one—it was 
no such thing ; it contained an additional 
grievance and an additional deprivation of 
right, for the disobeying a Lord-lieu- 
tenant’s proclamation was made byit.a mis- 
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demeanour. The hon. Gentleman had not 
framed an indictment from which he (Mr. 
O'Connell) could not escape ; for he was 
charged with disobeying a Proclamation. 
Upon that charge he met the Government. 
The Irish Lord Chancellor acknowledged 
‘that the indictment could not be sustained ; 
and the fact was further proved by the 
right hon. Secretary’s having introduced 
into this Bill the clause already mentioned. 
The next assertion made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that charity dinners had been 
converted into political meetings, he dis- 
tinctly denied. It was his wish—consi- 
dering the sacred nature of the subject— 
to contradict the calumny in the most 
emphatic manner. Charity dinners had 
not been turned to those purposes; they 
were established for far other objects ; 
and the amount of good rendered by them 
was immense. Thousands of orphan chil- 
dren were supported by this sort of vo- 
Juntary subscription; they depended on 
the receipts of the dinners, and had no 
other species of fund whatever. Were 
those the institutions denounced by the 
right hon. Gentleman? Was this his 
pacification of Ireland? Did he call it 
peace and order, when he had succeeded 
in starving the orphans? He would ask, 
did not the right hon. Secretary destroy 
those dinners by anticipation, and cut off 
the resources upon which so many thou- 
sands of orphans depended? The right 
hon. Gentleman had dwelt much on the 
danger of mixing the Judicial and Execu- 
tive functions; but did he not mix alto- 
gether the Legislative and Executive? 
Which did he deem more dangerous ? 
He who spoke of the Judges in strains of 
eulogy, and was eager to guard them 
from any degradation, or he who turned the 
Judge off the Bench, and thrust him aside 
for a set of beardless boys? Why did 
the right hon. Gentleman venture to talk 
of the Constitution? Would he have 
done so, had he not been sure of a major- 
ity to cheer any assertion he might make ? 
If he trampled upon the Constitution, and 
trod it into the earth, was it necessary to 
insult the House, by talking of the Con- 
stitution? With what front did they dare 
to talk of the Constitution who had 
strangled it? Would not the Bill of that 
night be flung into theit teeth on every 
future occasion, and be made a perpetual 
taunt against the Whigs? Their general 
declarations would avail nothing, or be 
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the assassin until he could whet the knife 
for his victim. The right hon. Secretary 
had mistaken him—he objected only to 
Judges interfering extra-judicially in cases 
not legally before them. But what could 
be more ludicrous than his objection— 
that the Judges who had pronounced the 
illegality of a meeting might afterwards 
have to try the prisoners? Could not 
those Judges be set aside? Two were re- 
quired, and their names would be known. 

Mr. Perrin objected to confounding in 
this manner the Legislative and Executive 
powers; but he would not deny, that a 
strong case had been made out against 
the associations, some of which had been 
named. Perhaps, however, they might 
be suppressed by the common law. Dan- 
gerous they certainly were; but he would 
share the odium and responsibility of sup- 
pressing them, if they should not be at 
present unlawful. In his opinion, it was 
more dangerous to grant the proposed 
powers to the Judges; and the course he 
should consequently recommend was, that 
the Lord-lieutenant should be empowered 
at once to disperse any meeting previously 
declared illegal. 

Lord Althorp opposed the Amendment. 
Instead of operating to mitigate the evils 
of Ireland, it was calculated to aggravate 
them. He admitted that it was a great 
evil to go beyond the Constitution, and 
trust such arbitrary powers in the hands 
of an individual. But what were they to 
do? If they were to attempt to define 
what should be an illegal meeting, they 
might use all the ingenuity possible, but 
there would still be counter ingenuity suf- 
ficient to enable the parties against whom 
it was directed to evade it. They were, 
indeed, but little aware of the difficulty of 
defining an illegal meeting so as to prevent 
evasion; and the only alternative which 
they had left was to give the Lord-lieute- 
nant the power of deciding what meetings 
were illegal, aad to prohibit them accord- 
ingly. The only experiment which had 
ever been made of this last course had 
succeeded, and the only question was, 
whether they should confer this power 
upon the Lord-lieutenant, or legislate at 
the risk of evasion and defeat ? 

Colonel Davies looked to this clause 
with great alarm, because it vested an ar- 
bitrary power in the hands of the Lord- 
lieutenant. 

Mr. Peter said, that the Lord-lieutenant 
was responsible for the manner in which he 
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exercised his power, The real question to be 
decided by the House was this—whether 
the danger to be apprehended from the 
agitation and outrage now prevailing in 
Ireland, was or was not greater than any 
danger that could result to the country 
from intrusting these increased powers to 
the Lord-lieutenant for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the evil? No man was more op- 
posed than he (Mr. Peter) was to the 
existence of all unnecessary power where- 
ever vested, whether in the hand of one 
or many. 

Mr. O’Connell said, it was melancholy 
to hear a legislator about to legislate for 
Ireland in such deplorable ignorance of 
the true state of the case. Why, this 
part of the Bill did not relate to outrages, 
but to the suppression of meetings and 
associations. 

Mr. Peter: But the former are likely 
to be the consequences of the latter. He 
must appeal to the House, whether he had 
given the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin any just cause for the language 
which he had employed towards him. 

Mr. O’Connell: Hon. Members might 
cheer at such arguments ; but they should 
remember, that it was a question of slavery 
or liberty with Ireland. Wherever out- 
rages existed, the Lord Mayor could pro- 
clain with the assistance of the Privy 
Council. But this clause did not at all 
relate to such situations. This clause 
applied to Clare, to Meath, to King’s 
County, to Dublin—to various places 
where no outrages existed. He loved the 
horror of public meetings—the detestation 
of agitation —that had lately become 
fashionable in that House. He liked the 
maidenly modesty with which agitation 
was denounced by those very men who 
owed their seats to it. The very Ministers 
themselves, who joined in the cry—would 
they have been where they are but for the 
exertions of the Birmingham, London, and 
other Unions? It was objected that the 
effect of this Amendment was to unite the 
legislative with the Executive. But did 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Gentle- 
man recollect who made Lord Ellenbo- 
rough a Chief Justice and a Privy Coun- 
cillor at the same time. 

Mr. Stanley: That is the usual practice. 

Mr. O’Connell: Ay; but who made 
him a Cabinet Minister ? 

Mr. Stanley: But you did not say so. 
As to a Cabinet Minister, he could only 
say, if he had been a Minister at the time, 
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he should not have supported the appoint- 
ment. What he rose for was, principally 
to ask whether it was to be endured that 
such language should be used as had been 
used by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin towards the hon. Gentleman be- 
hind him? Was it to be endured, that 
an English county Member was to have a 
charge brought against him. of manifest- 
ing deplorable ignorance; and that, too, 
by a Gentleman who confounded the fune- 
tions of Privy Councillor and Cabinet Mi- 
nister? Such language might be adapted 
to the Volunteers of Ireland—it might be 
adapted to those out of doors on whom 
the hon. and learned Member wasted so 
much of his time and his talents; but it 
was not consistent with parliamentary 
practice—it was not consistent with the 
decorum which ought to be preserved in 
that House. The question was very fairly 
stated by the hon. Member behind him. 
It was, whether they had better suspend 
the Constitution, and vest arbitrary and 
extraordinary powers in the hands of the 
Lord-lieutenant for the purpose of sup- 
pressing outrage and agitation, or whether 
this outrage and agitation should be per- 
mitted to continue till it had attained a 
power equally unconstitutional, but which 
would not be used for so beneficial a pur- 
pose ? 

Mr. Hume expressed his surprise at the 
warmth of manner and language of the 
tight hon. Gentleman. He had really 
hoped, that, whilst he was complaining of 
the conduct of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, the right hon. Gentleman 
would at least have exhibited a specimen 
of the manner in which Members should 
conduct themselves. His object in rising 
was to deprecate the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman in making every subject 
of discussion a personal matter between 
himself and the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin. What right had the right 
hon. Gentleman to taunt his hon. and 
learned friend with the Volunteer associa- 
tion? What right had he to refer to 
speeches made out of that House? The 
right hon. Gentleman really suffered the 
influence of personal pique to appear too 
strongly. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would confine himself to what took 
place within the walls of that House, and 
not deviate from the rules by adverting to 
what took place elsewhere. Whilst on 
the one hand he was not prepared to de- 
fend the expressions of the hon, and 
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learned member for Dublin, so, on the 
other, he thought it highly unworthy on 
the part of any person who took upon 
himself the task of correction, more espe- 
cially a Cabinet Minister, to exhibit such 
rancour towards any Member of that 
House, 

An Hon. Member behind the Treasury 
Benches condemned the conduct of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin. He 
never heard more violent or personal lan- 
guage than was. used by that Gentleman, 
which seemed to be, in some measure, 
echoed by the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, who, however, still admitted that his 
friend was wrong. This reminded him of 
an apologue which he remembered to have 
read. It was this:—A philosopher had 
entered intoan alliance with an animal ; the 
philosopher laid down to sleep in a garden, 
but was tormented by gnats; the beast, 
wishing faithfully to fulfil his promise, 
struck the gnat off with his paw, but in 
doing so, broke the philosopher’s head. 
He would not say what the animal was, 
but, for fear of misconstruction, he would 
observe, that the courteous demeanour of 
the hon. member for Middlesex as little 
warranted the comparison of his external 
appearance to a bear, as his internal feel- 
ings entitled him to be compared to the 
philosopher. 

Viscount Palmerston had never heard 
more uncalled-for observations than those 
made by the hon. member for Middlesex 
on his right hon. friend. So far from 
throwing out anything in anger, he had 
only come to the defence of an hon. Mem- 
ber from the uncalled-for attack of the 
hon. and learned Gentlemen. The hon. 
member for Middlesex thought it improper 
to advert to anything but what had taken 
place in that House, and that they should 
abstract their attention from anything 
which had occurred in Ireland. That 
might be a convenient doctrine for the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, and 
for the hon. member for Middlesex ; but 
the House, in discussing Irish subjects, 
would not be likely to comply with the 
recommendation of the hon. Member. He 
hoped the House would now direct its at- 
tention to the clause under consideration, 
and that there would be no other attempt 
made to add fuel to the fire. 

Mr, O’ Connell said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was right in saying, that he ought 
to have said “‘ Cabinet Minister” when he 
said “ Privy Councillor,” ~The right hon, 
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Gentleman, however, who was so exceed- 
ingly particular, had not hesitated to ele- 
vate Bodmin into a county. 

Mr. Sheil said, the noble Lord opposite 
(Palmerston) was such an admirable paci- 
ficator on all occasions, that he was not 
surprised at the position which he took. 
He hoped that his laudable endeavours 
would be crowned with success, by effect- 
ing a conciliation between the two belli- 
gerent powers. He could not give the 
right hon. Gentleman credit for sincerity 
in his defence of the hon. member for 
Bodmin. He looked upon it as a sort of 
official indignation, used for the purpose 
of leading the House astray from the main 
question. It was said, they ought not to 
combine the legislative with the Executive. 
Why, this was what the Act itself did. 
It combined these two powers; for it 
called on two Justices of the Peace to 
disperse any meeting objected to by the 
Lord-lieutenant, and afterwards enabled 
them to act ina summary manner towards 
alloffenders. The House must not suppose, 
that offences under this clause were to be 
tried by the Court of King’s-bench; one, 
at least, of these offences was to be tried 
before a Justice of the Peace. There was 
no exception either of charitable meetings. 
In the Act which passed in 1819, there 
was this exception. Hundreds of orphans 
might, in consequence, be deprived of 
bread, or the means of education. He 
hoped the House would, at least, provide 
against the enormous abuses to which the 
powers given by the Act were at present 
liable. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer said, they were about to 
deprive the people of Ireland of the pro- 
tection of law, and transfer them to the 
power of unmitigated despotism, or at 
least to despotism mitigated only by the 
personal character of the man who, for the 
time being, was Lord-lieutenant. He 
would be the last man to say anything 
against the character or humanity of the 
noble Marquess who now held that situa- 
tion; but what, he asked, might be the 
consequences of this Bill, when such a 
man as Lord Anglesey could make the 
statement which he had made to the hon. 
member for Cork? He gave as his defi- 
nition of an illegal meeting—a meeting 
calculated to alarm the nerves of any man, 
and that such a meeting ought to be put 
down. The question, then, of the permis- 
sion to hold these meetings depended not 
upon their tending to disturb the public 
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peace, but precisely upon the quality of 
the nerves or physique of the individual 
who, for the time, acted as Lord-lieute- 
nant. He complained that Lord Miltown 
had been deprived of the commission of 
the peace for joining the Volunteers of 
Ireland. But had Lord Wicklow or Lord 
Forbes been deprived of their official situ- 
ations for joining Conservative societies ? 
No; and this was a specimen of the im- 
partiality which they were to expect in the 
administration of the laws. 

The Amendment negatived. 

Mr. H. Grattan moved, as an Amend- 
ment to the first clause, ‘‘ That it shall 
and may be lawful for the Lord-lieutenant, 
or other Chief Governor or Governors of 
Ireland, at any time after the passing of 
this Act, and from time to time during 
the continuance thereof, as occasion may 
require, by his or their order, to prohibit 
or suppress the meeting of any association, 
assembly, or bod - of persons in Ireland, 
which he or they shall deem to be danger- 
ous to the public peace or safety,” &c. 
the insertion of the words, ‘“ by and with 
the advice of his Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Ireland specially summoned for that 
purpose.” 

This Amendment was withdrawn 

Colonel Davies proposed the insertion 
of the words, “ in any part of Ireland pro- 
claimed according to the provisions of 
this Act.” 

Mr. Stanley objected to the Amendment, 
on the ground that its effect would be the 
tempting—in fact forcing—the Lord-lieu- 
tenant to proclaim a district which was 
not actually in a state of disturbance. 
The main object of the Bill was, the sup- 
pression of those agitation schemes which 
were the chief source of the disturbances 
in Ireland. Now, the grand focus of this 
mischievous agitation was the city of Dub- 
lin, which was wholly free from disturb- 
ance; so that, if the gallant Member's 
Amendment were adopted, the Lord-lieu- 
tenant would be forced to proclaim that 
city—that is, prevent its peaceable inha- 
bitants from being out of their houses after 
sunset and before sunrise. Hon. Members 
should recollect, that the Lord-lieutenant 
would be invested with three powers, each 
distinct from the other—one for dispersing 
and prohibiting meetings tending to a 
breach of the peace, another for proclaim- 
ing a district, and a third for the estab- 
lishing of Courts-martial. These three 
were not connected with each other, and 
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it by no means followed, that where a 
district was proclaimed, that Courts-mar- 
tial should be also established there. Then, 
Ministers were prepared to make an al- 
teration in the clause which would have 
the effect of removing all purely political 
offences, in even a proclaimed district, al- 
together from the cognizance of a military 
tribunal, leaving them to be dealt with by 
the ordinary civil jurisdiction. 

Mr. O’Connell begged the right hon. 
Gentleman to bear in mind, that if, on 
the one hand, the Lord-lieutenant would 
be forced by the Amendment to proclaim 
an undisturbed district, the inhabitants of 
those undisturbed districts might be, on 
the other hand, forced by the clause as it 
stood to follow the course pursued in the 
disturbed ones, seeing that their peaceable 
conduct did not insure them an exemption 
from despotism. The admission of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the focus of 
agitation was perfectly free from disturb- 
ance, was a pretty comment on the Bill, 
and the unfounded assertions of its framers 
and supporters, which identified agitation 
with disturbance. 

Mr. Beaumont would support the clause 
as it stood, because he conceived it neces- 
sary to putting down that Whitefoot agi- 
tation which was the curse of Ireland. It 
was not against the mere midnight predial 
marauders—the mere physical Whitefeet, 
that the energies of a Reformed Parliament 
should be directed, but against the White- 
feet agitators—the intellectual marauders 
—who were the sole cause of the unhappy 
state of that country. It would be unjust 
to the predial Whitefeet to confound then 
with the political Whitefeet. 

Mr. O'Connell felt, that the malignity 
of the hon. Gentleman’s charge carried its 
antidote in its folly, Those whom the 
hon. Gentleman had presumed to call 
“marauders” were his equals in every 
conventional qualification—not to say any 
thing touching endowments, natural or 
acquired, The attack of the hon. Mem- 
ber was as uncalled for as it was absurd 
and unfounded. 

Mr. Edward Buller thought, that the 
Government was only taking wise and 
proper precautions. He would, therefore, 
support the Ministers and oppose the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Lambert : although he by no means 
approved of the powers of the Bill, and, 
indeed, considered them highly unconsti- 
tutional, was nevertheless convinced, that 
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political agitation, with its many heads, 
had arrived at a height in Ireland utterly 
incompatible with the preservation of so- 
cial order, and really did not see how the 
evil could be put an end to, without some 
measure of extraordinary severity. He 
had thus stated his reasons for voting in 
favour of the Bill, in order that he might 
not be subject to unjust imputations. 

Mr. Christmas would vote against the 
Amendment. Agitation in Ireland had, 
within the last two years, been kept up to 
an enormous height, and for no good pur- 
pose. In his opinion, it was necessary to 
suppress the agitation, whatever means 
might be employed. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to know where 
the hon. Member for the county of Wex- 
ford would have been but for political agi- 
tation? Not member for the county of 
Wexford, certainly. He did not allude 
to the last, or the preceding election. 
What he meant was this. Was not the 
hon. member for Wexford of the same 
religion as he (Mr. O’Connell)? Could 
he have been a Member of Parliament, had 
it not been for the Emancipation, which 
was caused by political agitation? And 
now the hon. Gentleman, who had been 
so much benefited by political agitation, 
threw out his taunts against those to whom 
he was indebted for the advantage. 

Mr. Lambert denied, that he was re- 
turned to that House by agitation; and 
reminded the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin of the time when, thinking that 
he was devoting his splendid talents to 
the cause of his country, he (Mr. Lambert) 
had stood by that hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman when he was deserted by other 
friends. Was it because he approved of 
that wholesome agitation which had _pro- 
duced Catholic Emancipation, that he 
should not wish to put down a species 
and extent of agitation incompatible with 
good Government ? 

Mr. Montague Chapman opposed the 
Amendment. It would be liable, he was 
afraid, to bring disturbance into counties 
previously peaceful, by restraining the 
Government-from putting down dangerous 
associations. It would, therefore, be an 
evil, as it would compel the Government 
to have recourse to severer measures than 
the mere suppression of a dangerous asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Dominick Browne stated, that poli- 
tical intimidation was spreading through- 
out Ireland; and that if it were allowed 
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to go on, the consequences would be of 
the most serious description. In the 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent (Mayo), although there had been no 
murders, political intimidation was making 
daily progress. No one, who had voted 
for himself or his hon. colleague at the 
late election, could go into any market in 
the county without being hooted out of it. 
For a short time after the election, that 
might have been pardonable, but it had 
lasted down to the present time. At a 
former election, a Catholic bishop, a man 
of great eminence, Dr. M‘Hale, had fairly 
told him, that no man who was not the 
creature of the popular voice ought to re- 
present the county ; because, such a man 
they could easily turn out, but they could 
not turn out a man who was supported by 
the gentry. Such was the general spirit 
in Ireland. He felt it his duty to support 
the Bill. 

Mr. O’Connell declared, that he had 
been informed upon good authority, that 
of Sir William Brabazon, that the most 
virulent persecution in the county of Mayo 
was on the side of the hon. Member. 
There was not a more aceomplished scho- 
lar or a more distinguished man than Dr. 
M‘Hale; and he had never done an act 
more essential to the welfare of Ireland 
than in supporting the 40s. freeholders. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, that it was half 
past twelve o’clock, and that they had 
been at it ever since five o’clock; nay, 
with very little intermission, since twelve 
o'clock at noon. Under such cireum- 
stances, the attention of the House could 
not be adequately bestowed on the im- 
portant subject before them. He would, 
therefore, move, that the Chairman should 
report progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. Ruthven wished that the House 
adjourn. 

Mr. O'Connell put it to the House 
whether the Irish Members were to be 
allowed an opportunity of defending them- 
selves? He had an Amendment to pro- 
pose to the clause, but at that late hour he 
was unwilling to commence a fresh dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Goring thought it was too. bad 
that the whole business of the House 
should be stopped, because the hon. and 
learned Member had exhausted himself 
by attending a political union that.morn- 


ing. 
Mr. O’ Connell denied that he had shown 
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any symptoms of exhaustion, and said 
that he little expected such a_ species 
of attack to be made upon him by one 
who boasted that he was a Representative 
of the people. He did not believe, that 
the hon. Member represented the good 
feeling of the people of this country when 
he attempted to stifle the full discussion 
of a Bill, the purpose of which was to 
establish despotism in Ireland. He was 
quite ready to go on with the discussion 
himself, but he thought the hour had 
arrived when the Chairman should report 
progress. It was true he had attended 
a meeting at Lambeth that day, and he 
might probably on a future occasion meet 
the hon. Member’s constituents at Shore- 
ham. Ifhe did, he would advise the hon. 
Member to face him there. 

Lord Althorp thought it unreasonable 
in the hon. and learned Member to ask 
the Chairman to report progress before 
the clause under consideration was dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell accused the 
hon. member for Shoreham (Mr. Goring) 
with having been guilty of needless 
and uncalled-for personality towards the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin 
but he advised the hon. Member to look 
to himself, or he might subject himself to 
a similar personal attack. 

Mr. Goring said, that the hon. and 
learned member had himself admitted 
twenty times, in the course of that night, 
that he was exhausted. With respect to 
personal attacks, he put it to the House, 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
had not launched out into personalities 
against every Member who differed from 
him, and endeavoured to browbeat him 
for uttering his opinions. He had told 
those Irish Members whom he called 
liberal, that they would not sit in that 
House again unless they acted as he 
wished, and the hon. and learned Member 
now threatened him. But he could tell 
the hon. and learned Member that the 
people of this country felt that the mean- 
ing of his violence and threats was this— 
that he alone should be the person to 
bring forward remedial measures, and 
that, unless he was consulted, and his 
opinions adopted, he would subvert the 
empire by the aid of his deluded country- 
men. 

Mr. Bonham Carter said, that he 
understood the object of the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) was to have the clause 
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read, in order to enable him to move 
the Amendment, which he had already 
described to the House, adopted pro formd. 
The discussion on the clause so amended 
would take place on the next day of the 
Committee’s sitting. 

Mr. O'Connell said he would not, upon 
that understanding, press the Motion for 
the Chairman to report progress. 

Mr. Stanley moved an Amendment, the 
object of which was, to exempt persons 
who should violate the enactments of the 
first clause from the jurisdiction of the 
Courts-martial, and leave them to be tried 
and punished according to the ordinary 
course of the law. 

Mr. Shaw objected to the change pro- 
posed, as contrary to all the right hon.Gen- 
tleman’s own principles, namely—taking 
away the power of Courts-martial to try 
the political agitator in the disturbed 
districts. He always considered it of 
much greater importance to punish the 
man who planned and encouraged crime, 
than him who was the real. victim of 
such a man’s devices. He thought the 
clause as it had stood very important for 
the purpose of putting down the political 
agitator as well as the poorer offender, 
by a summary process; but if the strength 
and efficiency of the Bill were thus to 
be frittered away, he could find no equi- 
valent in passing it for the great violation 
of the law it involved, and which could 
alone be justified on the ground of para- 
mount necessity. 

The Amendment adopted. 

The Chairman reported progress—to 
sit again. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 14, 1833. 
MrinuTEs.] Petitions ‘presented. By the Earl of RopEN, 
from Kinloss and Elvin,—for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath; and from Borver, against the System of 
Church Patronage.—By Earl Cawnpor, from Elmyn.— 


By Earl Grey, from Dissenters at Newcastle,—for the 
Abolition of Slavery. 


Epvucation.] The Lord Chancellor 
rose to move that a message be sent to the 
Commons, requesting them to communi- 
cate to that House certain documents, 
which had been presented annually for 


some years to the other House of Parlia- | 


ment; but as they were very voluminous, 
it was not his intention to move that the 
whole should be printed, but only that 
such parts of them might be extracted from 
the mass as might serve to elucidate that 
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particular part of the subject to which he 
was about shortly to draw their Lordships’ 
attention. The Returns in question re- 
sulted from the Report of a very valuable 
and important Committee of the other 
House of Parliament, which sat for two 
Sessions, including part of the third, to 
inquire into the state of the education of 
the people of this country. In submitting 
this Motion to their Lordships, he wished 
to avail himself of the opportunity of 
stating why it was not his intention to 
ground upon those documents any imme- 
diate measure for the accomplishment of 
that most desirable object, the improve- 
ment of the moral condition of the people, 
by affording them the means of popular 
education. And as great misapprehension 
had gone abroad as to the reasons which 
had induced. him to abandon the idea of 
bringing forward measures similar to those 
which, at a former period, he introduced 
into the other House of Parliament, he 
trusted their Lordships would bear with 
him while he stated why he had come to 
the resolution of not proposing, now that 
he was a member of the Government, any 
such measures as those which he felt it 
his duty to introduce into the other House 
when he sat there. It was not yesterday 
that he came to the resolution of not 
bringing forward, at least for the present, 
any such measure; for it was nearly six 
years since he had stated in another place 
the reasons why he abstained from again 
introducing the Education Bills, which 
eight. years before (in 1820) he had sub- 
mitted to the consideration of Parliament. 
In 1820 he framed the Bills in question, 
and presented them to the House of 
Commons; and the grounds on which he 
arrived at a change of opinion, in re- 
spect of them, were substantially these : 
These Bills were not proceeded with, 
in consequence of the very great diversity 
of opinion which existed respecting the 
provision comprised in them, among a 
certain class of his Majesty’s subjects, the 
Dissenters of the different denominations. 
They were founded on returns which had 
been made by*tthe parochial clergy through- 
out England, who had been called upon 
to. do so, for the purpose of showing what 
was the then existing state of education 
in their respective parishes. Those Returns 
astablished one important fact, namely, 
that there existed at that period of time, 
by means of endowed schools and of un- 
endowed schools, and, in some instances, 
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of Sunday schools, very considerable means 
for affording education to the people; but 
that those means were inadequate was 
admitted ; for it resulted that, in no less a 
number than 1,000 parishes, no schools 
whatever existed; and even in various 
parishes where schools did exist, they 
were wholly insufficient to supply the 
wants of the people. Some measures were 
therefore considered necessary to remedy 
these deficiencies. He spoke the sense of 
the Education Committee when he stated, 
that the general opinion at that time was, 
that the means of popular education were 
extremely deficient. It appeared that, by 
the means of day schools partly endowed, 
and partly unendowed, education was 
afforded, to an extent that sufficed for 
600,000 children, perhaps the amount 
was rather above that number; between 
600,000 and 700,000, being a proportion 
of about one-fifteenth of the population of 
the country. It was thought that there 
ought to be means to educate one-tenth, 
or one-ninth—some thought a one-seventh 
of the population. The day schools un- 
endowed were about 14,000, and from 
returns it appeared there were 478,000 
children taught. In this return the Sunday 
schools were not included. It was then 
thought by some of the best friends of 
education who had investigated the subject 
that it was not advisable to establish a 
compulsory rate for the support of schools 
lest those benevolent persons who then by 
voluntary contributions maintained 14,000 
unendowed day schools, at which 478,000 
children were educated, should withdraw 
their support from those establishments. 
Nevertheless, he, in common with many 
persons, was of opinion that a compulsory 
rate should be established for the purposes 
of education and for this reason—that 
the support which schools received from 
voluntary subscriptions was of a temporary 
fluctuating, and fleeting nature; so that 
not only might it vary im one year as 
compared with another, but it might 
utterly pass away. In 1826 he again 
brought forward his Bill; but in conse- 
quence of the serious objections which the 
great body of Dissenters entertained to 
many of its details he withdrew it. In 
1828 a new era opened with respect to 
the Dissenters. In that year the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, removed 
the distinction which had __ principally 
divided his Majesty’s subjects into Church- 
men and Dissenters; and it then appeared 
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to him, that the objections which the latter 
body had formerly entertained to his Bill 
would be removed. But it also occurred 
to him that it would be most material to 
endeavour to ascertain whether the volun- 
tary support which was given to schools 
in this country was of so fluctuating and 
fleeting a nature as he had supposed. In 
order to satisfy his mind upon this point 
he addressed in his individual capacity 
about 500 letters toclergymen in every 
county in the kingdom, requesting inform- 
ation on the subject of the schools in their 
respective parishes. To these letters, 
which were addressed quite at random, he 
received nearly as many answers, and the 
information which they contained was 
highly gratifying. The result showed 
that whereas in 1818 there were in the 
whole kingdom, as he had already stated 
14,000 unendowed day schools, educating 
478,000 children, in 1828 there were in 
the particular places to which he had 
addressed his letters alone no less than 
3,200 schools of this description, educating 
103,000 children. Taking these places 
as affording a fair sample of the rest of the 
kingdom, as he had a right to do from the 
manner in which he had addressed his 
circulars, the result would be, that there 
were 230,000 unendowed day schools 
educating 1,030,000 children, ail sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions, inde- 
pendently of the endowed schools, which 
educated 165,000 children, and of the 
Sunday schools, which furnished very 
useful and salutary education, though 
necessarily of inferior importance to that 
which could be obtained from day schools. 
Under these circumstances, he became a 
convert to the opinion of those who thought 
it would be unwise to disturb a state of 
things which produced such admirable 
results; and therefore he abandoned his 
plan for establishing a compulsory rate 
for the purposes of education. Ten years’ 
experience had shown that perfect reli- 
ance might be placed on these voluntary con- 
tributions and that it was rather to be ex- 
pected that they would increase than de- 
crease. Trusting to these voluntary supplies, 
he did not think it would be advisable to 
turn legislative attention to the subject; 
and, therefore, he had abstained from 
bringing it forward. He must, however, 
state, that the means of education were 
still defective, but not generally, and 
throughout the country, which was the 
case in the year 1818. These defects 
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applied to two particulars, and, as he had 
intimated, they were still in existence. 
The first defect had reference to very 
small parishes. He believed that there 
were in the country not fewer than 1,500 
parishes at that moment without any da 

school. But then it would be found, on 
inquiry, that these parishes were ex- 
ceedingly small, in some cases not extend- 
ing to more than twenty or thirty families, 
and in others not containing more than 
thirty, forty, or fifty individuals. Now, 
it would always be difficult to keep up a 
school in such parishes; because the 
number to instruct was so limited. In 
parishes so circumstanced the mode of 
education, unless the children were sent 
to the next school, would much depend 
upon private instruction. The other, and 
more important defect of education, to 
which he wished shortly to call the atten- 
tion of the House, was one which could 
not be too much deplored, nor could it be 
too speedily dealt with, in order to remedy 
the evil—he meant the case of large 
towns, nay, the capital itself, and man 

of the large towns in the North of Eng- 
land, not having proper means for educa- 
tion. He would venture to say, that in 
no country in Europe, were so many 
persons circumstanced as in those large 
manufacturing towns, where the ordiriary 
means of a common education were want- 
ing. This would be found on inquiry to 
be the case, as many persons who had 
turned their attention to the subject could 
testify; and that defect ought to be sup- 
plied without delay. It was a very 
common observation made, that, notwith- 
standing the increase of education, there 
was also an increase of crime. There was, 
however, a great fallacy attached to this 
view of the subject. It was expecting too 
much from human nature that all vice 
and immorality were to disappear, be- 
cause education was generally diffused : 
but this would be found to be true, that 
where the calendars were the heaviest, the 
parties charged were the most ignorant. 
Some alterations had lately been made 
in our law, which, taking away the capital 
offence, made prosecutors not averse from 
prosecuting, and made, accordingly, the 
number of prosecutions, and apparently of 
crimes, greater than formerly. Circum- 
stances of that kind satisfactorily account- 
ed for the increased number of convic- 
tions and commitments. But confirmed 
in the opinion which he had always held, 
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that the more the people were enlightened, 
the less would be the amount of crime 
among them: by the great and notorious 
diminution of crime which took place 
where education was most in progress—and 
particularly of crimes connected with 
violence, especially where the population 
had been rapidly increasing. That cir- 
cumstance demonstrated that persons who 
held the opinions to which he had just 
referred, must argue without a knowledge 
of facts, and without a due regard to the 
essential principles of the human mind. 
In Russia and Spain, where education 
could scarcely be said to exist, an ample 
illustration was afforded of the truth of his 
proposition, In the latter country, during 
a given period, in the course of which 
5,800 persons were committed to prison, 
no less than 3,500 of those committals 
were for crimes connected with violence 
against the person; that was to say, more 
than one-half—indeed, about three-fifths 
of the whole. Contrast this result with 
what appeared on the face of returns from 
a part of the world distinguished for edu- 
cation, as much as Spain was for the 
want of it. In Pennsylvania, of 7,400 
crimes committed, only 640 of them were 
attended with violence; a proportion not 
of three-fifths, as in the former case, but 
of one-twelfth. In the northern provinces 
of France, as contrasted with the southern, 
nearly the same disparity existed. If he 
were called upon to ‘give arithmetic ” 
for the truth of his proposition, he could 
do so, readily, from authentic returns and 
papers. He could state a fact which 
occurred recently, in one of our own large 
gaols—the name he would not mention. 
Upon an inquiry being instituted into the 
condition of the prisoners, it was found 
that out of 400 persons who were confined 
for offences, 200 were utterly incapable 
of writing and reading; and fifty more 
knew their alphabet, but could not read. 
Thus, there were 250. individuals out of 
400, who were totally uneducated. From 
a report, also, that he had seen, and 
which was made to the French minister, he 
found that the proportion of educated and 
uneducated was about the same in France 
as in England. Out of 7,400 cases of 
committal, the same disparity appeared, 
of about 150 who were educated, to 250 
who were not. They ought, therefore, to 
lose no time in giving education a better 
chance; because in proportion, to instil- 
ling moral and religious feelings into 
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the minds of the people—especially of the 
young, they had a better hope of impro- 
ving their civil condition. He trusted 
their Lordships would excuse him for 
entering into these particulars, which he 
should not have done, had he not been 
apprehensive, on the one hand, that his 
reason for not bringing forward these 
measures might be misunderstood ; and 
on the other, that it might be supposed 
that it was not the wish of Government to 
afford better assistance than was at pre- 
sent given to the great cause and vital 
interests of public education. The noble 
Lord concluded by putting his Motion. 
Lord Ellenborough thought it must be a 
source of gratification to the noble and 
learned Lord, after what he had stated, 
that ten years ago his measure was not 
carried into effect—for experience had 
proved, even to the noble and learned 
Lord, that the remedy needed not to be 
general, for the defect was not general. 
A compulsory rate upon such a point, 
would have been highly objectionable, as 
interfering with the voluntary efforts of 
individuals. Moreover, it would have 
done away with that power of conciliating 
the poor, which it was so desirable should 
be possessed—it would have taken away 
that gratitude from the poor man’s mind 
which it was wholesome he should feel, and 
which he would feel when these necessary 
duties were not neglected by those whom 
he naturally looked up to. They had done 
much mischief already in this way, and he 
hoped they would not attempt to do any 
more. He should not support a ‘proposi- 
tion for supplying the means of education 
in large towns. He regretted to hear the 
statement of the noble and learned Lord 
—a statement which he did not expect — 
especially from such a quarter. It was 
only lately, on account of the boasted in- 


telligence of these large towns, that they: 


were called upon to make a most serious 
and dangerous change in the Constitution 
of the country—a change that was highly 
detrimental to the agricultural interest. 
For his own part, on this subject of edu- 
cation in large towns, he should look to 
the natural feelings of the parents, and to 


‘the charitable impulse of the great capital- 


ists, whose duty—whose solemn duty, it 
was, to provide the means of instruction to 
the offspring of those who, by their labour, 
their talents, and ingenuity, furnished 
their subsistence, and opened the road to 
the accumulation of their vast wealth, 
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As to the noble and learned Lord’s remarks 
about the connection of crime with igno- 
rance, he should merely observe, that in 
Ireland, where there was more reading 
and writing than in any country in the 
world, there was also more of crime and 
depravity. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
noble Baron, with that refined ingenuity 
which he alone could evince, had dragged 
the Reform Bill into the discussion of a 
matter with which it was in no degree con- 
nected. If they (the Ministers) had given 
an increased influence to the population 
of the large towns, he believed they had 
not gone so far as some noble Lords once 
proposed togo. If his memory did not deceive 
him, he believed he had heard something 
from them likea proposition for universal 
suffrage. And certainly if they had 
adopted such a proposition as that, they 
would have communicated the elective 
franchise to the class of persons whom the 
noble Baron had described as uneducated, 
and ignorant, and who had been left in that 
state, either by the fault of the Govern- 
ment, or by that of the more opulent 
classes among whom they lived. And 
one word in behalf of that respectable 
class of individuals, the master-manufac- 
turers of large country towns. He had 
reason to know, that they did a great deal 
towards the education of the children of the 
labouring classes; and that at least as 
much ignorance and want of education 
were to be found in many'parts of the me- 
tropolis, as in manufacturing towns. 

Motion agreed to. 


POPE IDOL POD Ome 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 14, 1833. 


Mrinores.} Papers ordered. On the Motion of Lord 
Howick, Copies of the Charter for the Improvement of 
the Administration of Justice in Ceylon. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Tooke, from St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, for the Equalization of the Land Tax.—By 
Captain Gorpon, from Aberdeen, for the Reduction of 
the Malt Duty; and from Huntley, for the Repeal of the 
Soap Duty; and from Frazerburgh,—for the Better Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Hume, from certain 
Inhabitants of Edinburgh, from ‘Spitalfields, and from 
the Political Union, Maidstone; by Mr. Fryer, from 
Bilston and Sedgeley ; by Mr. Tuicxnesce, from Wigan ; 
by Mr. BrotHERTON, from Salford; by Mr. PEAsE, 
from South Shields, and other Places; and by Sir WILLIAM 
Guise, from Tewkesbury, and other Places,—against the 
Suppression of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.—By Lord 
ARTHUR CHICHESTER, from Belfast, in favour of the Bill. 
—By Sir Rosert Ineuis, from Albany, and from the 
Reverend J. Dennis, against the Church Reform Bill 
(Ireland).—By Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, from Southampton, 
for an Inquiry inte the General Distress. —By Mr. RoBERT 
Steuart, from Haddington; by Lord Esrineton, from 
Culmstock ; by Mr. JoHN SMITH, from Stoney Stratford ; 
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by Colonel BArLiz, from Nairn; by Mr. Pgeasg, from 
Dissenters at Perth; by Sir JoHN DALRYMPLE, from 
Dalkeith, and from Edinburgh; by Mr. H, Currsis, 
from Hurstmonceaux and Hailsham; by Sir ANDREW 
AGneEw, from Rushmere and Playford,—for the Abol- 
ition of Slaveryx—By Lord Mitton, from Buckland, 
Newton, and other Places; by Mr. Suaw LEFEvre, from 
Odiham and Basingtoke; by Mr. Ropgert Stgevarr, from 
Haddington; by Mr. Tooke, from Truro; and by 
Captain Duntop, from Greenock,—for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By Captain DuNnLop, from Kil- 
marnock, for the Repeal of the Corn Laws, for the 
Abolition of all Monopolies, and for the Abolition 
of Sinecures and unmerited Pensions.—By Mr. Ropert 
WALLACE, from Greenock, for the Repeal of all Taxes on 
the Diffusion of Knowledge; and from Shipowners of 
Greenock, to admit Foreign Sugar to be imported for Re- 
fining.—By Colonel Ciive, from Hereford, for the Repeal 
of the House and Window Tax.—By Sir ANDREw Ac- 
NEW, from Cheltenham; and by Sir Gray Sxipwitx, 
from Harborough Magna, against the Beer Act.—By 
Colonel BarLey, from Forres; by Captain DUNLop, from 
Port Glasgow ; and by Mr. RoBERT WALLACE, from Soap 
Boilers in Greenock,—for the Repeal of the Duty on Soap. 
By Sir Gray SkrpwitH, from the Political Union of 
Kenilworth, for the Repeal of Taxation.—By Mr. Ropgrt 
Grant, from Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, for the Abolition of 
the Disabilities of the Jews, 


Factories ComMMIssion—PEriITIONs. } 
Lord Ashley presented a Petition from the 
Cotton Spinners of Glasgow, in favour of 
the Ten Hours’ Labour Bill. Another, to 
the same effect, from the Operatives of 
Chorley ; a third, from the Churchwardens 
and other Inhabitants of the Ward of 
Bishopsgate; and, a fourth, from Little 
Bolton and neighbouring places in Lanca- 
shire. The latter prayed, that the House 
would not grant the Commission of In- 
quiry upon the Factories’ Bill, as such a 
proceeding would only tend to delay the 
measure. He cordially supported the 
prayer of all these petitions. 

Mr. Strickland wished to declare, that 
he also gave them his support, and that 
he did it with the most perfect satisfaction. 
He hoped the Bill would not be delayed, 
and it was on account of the fear of delay 
that he should oppose the appointment of 
a Commission. Such would certainly be 
the effect of that Commission, if it was 
not actually its object. He could not con- 
ceive that any person required proof of the 
fact, that children of a tender age were 
not fit to stand for fifteen hours in the 
day upon machinery worked by steam. 

Mr. Wilson Patten assured the House, 
that he did not propose the appointment 
of a Gommission with the view of delaying 
the Bill introduced by the noble Lord, 
but in order that the subject, on which 
the House were about to legislate, might 
be better understood, and, also, for the 
purpose of clearing the characters of the 
masters from those imputations which 
seemed to be cast upon them by the 
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friends of this measure, but which further 
evidence would prove to be utterly un- 
justifiable. 

Mr. Robinson did not suppose the hon. 
Member wished to delay,unnecessarily any 
measure of this sort, or that he would move 
for a Commission merely for the purpose of 
effecting that object, but there could be 
no doubt that, in fact, such would be the 
result of the appointment of a Commis- 
sion. He did not know how any man, 
aware of the circumstances already dis- 
closed upon the evidence, could think for 
a moment, that the legislation proposed 
ought not to be adopted. There was no 
charge of cruelty against the masters— 
the charge was against the cruelty of the 
system, and it was the system that the noble 
Lord’s Bill went to remedy. He thought, 
that the House were bound to protect 
these poor children from the effects of the 


system, against which they could not pro-. 


tect themselves. 

Lord Ashley was of opinion, that the 
House ought not to be stopped from 
legislating on the subject, merely because 
ten or twelve gentlemen fancied themselves 
aggrieved by the tendency of the matter 
already known to the public. He knew 
that they had had an opportunity of 
considering the provisions of the Bill he 
had himself introduced, for he had sent 
100 copies of it into the country to those 
most interested in the matter. The only 
effect of a Commission would be to delay 
the Bill, so that it would be lost this 
Session as it had been lost in the last. 

Mr. Wilbraham thought, that a Com- 
mission ought to be granted, and that it 
might be so managed as not to prevent 
the Bill passing this Session. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that the 
measure was one of importance, and 
deserved the best and earliest considera- 
tion of the House. He trusted.the noble 
Lord would press the Bill through the 
House. While they were talking of Com- 
missions the children were perishing. 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, that it was a 
question of humanity and religion that 
ought not to be neglected. The objection 
to the present system was, that it not only 
destroyed the health of the children, but 
prevented them from having any religious 
education: that the only way in which 
they obtained that education, was by 
having slips of Catechism put into their 
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sleeves when they went to work in the 
morning, and he regretted to add, that he . 
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had been informed that they were often 
punished for carrying these slips with them 
to their work. 

Mr. Warburton thought it but fair to 
all parties that a Commission should be 
granted. Means might be taken to prevent 
its delaying the Bill; and of this he was 
sure, that the more evidence was taken, 
the more would the necessity for the Bill 
be shown. ' 

Mr, Wynz was in favour of the appoint- 
ment of another Commission. Evidence 
had been heard only on one side, and it 
was only fair that the other should have 
an opportunity of rebutting the charges 
against them. But, as the Bill should 
not be delayed beyond the present Ses- 
sion, he thought an instruction should be 
given to the Commission to make all due 
haste. 

Mr. Brotherton did not consider the 
manufacturers to blame. The objection 
was solely against the system, but neither 
master nor workman could do anything 
without the aid of the law. In account- 
ing for the present system of overworking 
children, various causes had been assigned 
by hon. Members. By some, it was as- 
cribed to the taxes, by others, to the inhu- 
manity of the parents of the children;: 
but a great proportion of the supporters 
of the Ten Hours’ Bill attributed it to 
the avarice and oppression of the masters. 
That it was not wholly ascribable to the 
taxes was evident; for when the taxes 
were not one-fourth of their present 
amount, children were employed a greater 
length of time in cotton-mills than at pre- 
sent. They ought not to throw the blame 
entirely on the parents, for thousands, and 
tens of thousands, of them had petitioned 
Parliament to restrict the hours of labour 
in cotton-mills. That the masters were 
not all of them cruel and oppressive, he 
could take upon himself to assert ; forwhen 
the Bill, brought into this House by the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for West- 
minster, in 1831, was under consideration, 
he obtained signatures of about forty of the 
largest proprietors of mills in Manchester 
and the neighbourhood, to a petition in 
favour of a reduction of the hours of 


Petitions. 


‘labour. There must, then, be something 


in the system which neither masters nor 

parents nor children could resist, unless 

they were aided bythe law. He did not 

blame the masters, generally—it was the 

system he complained of; and he could 

not see that any useful purpose could be 
Y 
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answered by the Commission proposed by 
the hon. member for Lancashire. The 
masters were fully heard before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1816; 
and again in 1818 and 1819 evidence was 
taken on oath before a Committee of the 
House of Lords, when it was proved, that 
children of eight and nine years of age 
were employed ninety-three hours a-week. 
He had been connected with cotton spin- 
ning forty years, and, during the last 
twenty years, he had assisted in obtaining 
every Act which had been passed for the 
regulation of cotton factories—being con- 
vinced that legislative interference was 
necessary, and consonant with justice, 
humanity, and sound policy. He, there- 
fore, hoped that the noble Lord would 
persevere with his Bill; which, he was 
sure, with some alterations, would be 
beneficial to the manufacturing popula- 
tion. 

Lord Althorp said, as the sense of the 
House appeared to be against a Com- 
mission, he hoped the hon. Member would 
postpone moving for it. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 


Liverpool 


Liverpoot Exection.] Lord Sandon 
regretted very much that he could not 
follow the example which had just been 
set him by other hon. Members, and post- 
pone his Motion ; but its nature was such 
that it would not admit of postponement, 
and it would be unnecessary for him to 
enter at any length into the grounds upon 
which he called upon the House to accede 
to it. His Motion was, “that the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool should have leave, 
by their Counsel and Agents, to examine 
witnesses before the Committee on elec- 
tion transactions at Liverpool.” The pur- 
pose of this Motion was to enable the 
parties whose rights and privileges were 
involved in this investigation, to have the 
benefit of the skill and practical experience 
of Counsel in cross-examining witnesses. 
He could not conceive upon what grounds 
the Motion could be objected to; but, he 
might state, if there should be any objec- 
tion, that the Corporation were willing 
that their interests in the Committee 
should be confided to a single Counsel. 

Mr. Wason opposed the Motion, on the 
ground that it would lead to great delay 
and increased expense, as the funds of the 
Corporation of Liverpool would be misap- 
plied in the defence of the persons charged 
with bribery. If Counsel were admitted, 
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however, he did not see upon what prin- 
ciple they could limit the number. The 
noble Lord said, the Corporation of Liver-_ 


pool would be satisfied with one Counsel ; 


but every freeman of Liverpool might claim 
to be heard by his Counsel. 

Mr. Nicholl thought there was great 
reason for acceding to the Motion on this 
ground, that in truth and in fact there 
was already Counsel on the other side ; so 
that if the House rejected the noble Lord’s 
Motion, there would be Counsel for the 
prosecution and not for the defence. 
When he said that there was Counsel for 
the prosecution, what he meant was, that 
the hon. member for Ipswich (Mr. Wason), 
who was not a Member of the Committee, 
but who was a Barrister, sat behind the 
hon. member for Wilts (Mr. Benett), and 
suggested such questions as his legal skill 
and education enabled him to frame, in 
order to sustain the charge of bribery. 
This was giving an advantage to one side, 
which should be made up to the other by 
allowing Counsel. Some observations had 
been thrown out as to delay, but he 
thought the House could scarcely expect 
the investigation to close very soon, when 
he informed it that summonses were 
already sent out for above ‘a hundred 
witnesses, 

Mr. O’ Connell thought the appointment 
of nominees was for the express purpose 
of excluding Counsel; and when the 
accused had a Gentleman of such ability 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
spoke last (Mr. Nicholl) for their nominee, 
it was quite certain that their interests 
would not suffer from the absence of 
Counsel. For his own part he would never 
throw the shield of his humble abilities 
over corruption. The delay which would 
be produced by permitting Counsel to 
exercise their ingenuity in cross-examina- 
tion would be ruinous to those who had 
only justice in view. In giving nominees 
every thing necessary for justice was done, 
and he therefore trusted that the House 
would not accede to the Motion. 

Mr. Wynn thought it was a_ great 
mistake to conclude, that, because there 
were nominees there should be no Coun- 
sel. The nominees could not, arid ought 
not, to act as Counsel ; for, when placed 
on the Committee, they were judges, and 
were bound to act in that character.. The 
hon. and learned Member who spoke last, 
said they ought not to throw their shield 
over corruption. Now he (Mr. Wynn) 
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had always understood that the grosser 
the charge was against any individual, or 
any body of men, the greater reason there 
was to afford every facility for defence. 
Though he was assured of the delinquency 
of the accused, he should say that they 
were entitled to be heard in their defence. 
He had never known an instance in which 
parties accused of corruption had been 
refused the assistatice of Counsel by that 
House, and he should regret to find the 
House adopting such a course. 

Colonel Williams thought there could 
be no necessity for the ingenuity of lawyers 
in this case, the delinquency of the accused 
was so flagrant. 

Mr. Beneté thought Counsel unneces- 
sary, as tioriinees had been appointed. 
Adimitting Coutisel to cross-examine wit- 
nesses would produce expense and delay, 
and probably throw the ulterior measures 
which might be necessary over to another 
Session of Parliament. He had already 
devoted himself for three years to the 
investigation of this question, and he must 
Oppose every proceeding which he thought 
would lead to unnecessary delay. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said it was 
quite obvious, that some how or other acon- 
siderable degree of party spirit had found 
its way into this Committee more than was 
usually to be found in Committees in that 
House. With great respect for the Mem- 
bers of the Committee, he was bound to 
say, too, that the choice had fallen, by 
mere accident, no doubt, on very young 
and inexperienced Members of that House. 
This being the case, he thought it desir- 
able that they should be assisted by the 
knowledge and expetience of Counsel ; 
and if the noble Lord (Lord Sandon) 
called for a division on this Motion, it 
should have his support. 

Mr. Harvey said, that it would greatly 
expedite the inquiry, if Counsel were 
allowed, as their habits of examining 
evidence would enable them, to despatch 
ten wittiesses, whilst the ordinary mode of 
examination by a Committee would en- 
able it to hear only one. He therefore felt 
it right to sanction the Motion of the noble 
Lord. 

Lord Althorp doubted very much, if 
Counsel were allowed, whether it would 
not be for theif interest to delay the pro- 
ceedings before the Committee, and thus 
protract the inquiry to an unnecessary 
length. If, however, any regulation could 
be adopted, by which unnecessary delay 
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in the proceedings could be avoided, he 
felt no objection to the Motion of the 
noble Lord, as he was of opinion the legal 
habits of Counsel would be of great ad- 
vantage towards the attainment of the 
objects proposed by the Committee. 

The Solicitor General said, that he was 
glad to hear what had fallen from the 
noble Lord in favour of Counsel being 
allowed ; because he could with great sin- 
cerity avow it to be his opinion, that, 
instead of delaying the inquiry, the aid of 
Counsel would operate by way of despatch. 
It ought, however, to be a regulation of 
the Committee, that no speeches should 
be allowed, but that the Counsel should 
simply direct their attention to the exami- 
nation of witnesses. 

An Hon. Member said, that he objected 
to the appointment of Counsel, because 
he never saw a lawyer enter into any busi- 
ness which he abridged; and as he was 
one of the Committee, he could not but 
observe that, in justice to them all, it was 
but fair for the House to order the Ballot 
to be gone over again, upon this new 
understanding. 

Motion agreed to, and Petitioners or- 
dered to be heard by Counsel. 


PRESENTATION OF PetiTions.] Lord 
Althorp moved the Order of the Day for 
the Second Reading of the Church Reform 
Bill (Treland). 

‘Mr. O’Connell begged to ask the noble 
Lord whether some time could not be set 
apart for the reception of petitions against 
the Irish Coercion Bill, before it proceeded 
any further in Committee? He under- 
stood there were a vast number of peti- 
tions yet to be presented against that Bill. 

Lord Althorp thought the request of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was not 
quite reasonable. Nine hours in the week 
were already devoted exclusively to receiv- 
ing petitions, which would be ample for 
the purpose, if Gentlemen would not make 
such long speeches whenever they pre- 
sented a petition. 

Lord John Russell suggested, that when 
there were a number of petitions on one 
subject, and with the same prayer, they 
might all be brought up together, and 
only one question be put on them, namely 
that they be laid upon the Table. 

Mr. Cobbett approved of that provided 
the petitions were read at length and 
printed. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that in presenting 
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petitions, as little time as possible should 
be uselessly consumed, for the time of the 
House was the time of the public. With 
respect to the sittings at twelve o’clock, 
they did not seem to have much advanced 
public business, Besides other objections, 
they were open to a very material one; 
namely, that reports of those sittings went 
abroad, the incorrectness of which, when 
they happened to be so, could not be con- 
tradicted without the loss of a day. 

Mr. O'Connell said, perhaps the noble 
Lord would consent that petitions against 
the Irish Bill should be presented at a late 
hour on that evening. 

Lord Althorp had. no objection to that 
proposition. 

The subject was dropped. 


Cuurcn Rerorm (IrRELAND).] The 
Question put that the Order of the Day 
for the Second Reading of Church Reform 
Bill (Ireland) be now read. 

Mr. Wynn said, before the House 
entered into any discussion upon the Bill 
itself, he was anxious to state the reasons 
which induced him to think that the Mi- 
nisters had adopted an irregular course of 
proceeding, in their mode of introducing 
it. When this Bill was first introduced 
into Parliament, it was doubted whether, 
as it related to a great change in the reli- 
gious establishment of the Church of 
Ireland, it ought not to have originated 
in a Committee of the whole House. By 
this Bill it was proposed, to put an end to 
nearly one half of the bishoprics of Ireland, 
and to suspend all appointments to certain 
benefices in that country. Whether an 
alteration of so great an extent, did not 
bring this Bill within the standing order 

-of the House on matters of religion, he 
would not then stay to examine ; he would 
only say, that in his opinion, Ministers 
would have acted more prudently, had 
they conformed to the usual practice in 
cases of this sort, instead of originating a 
new precedent upon it. They had how- 
ever transgressed another rule of ancient 
standing. of still more importance, by 
which it was provided, that no bill im- 
posing a tax upon the community, should 
originate, except in a Committee of the 
whole House. On the 18th of February, 
1667, the House resolved, and the resolu- 
tion had since become a standing order, — 
“That if any motion be made in the 
House for any public aid or charge upon 
.the people, the consideration and debate 
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thereof ought not presently to be acted 
upon, but adjourned till such further day 
as the House shall think fit to appoint, 
and then it ought to be referred to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, and their 
opinions to be reported. thereupon, before 
any resolution or vote of the House do 
pass thereon.” Now, if a tax varying 
from 51. to 152. per cent could be laid upon 
Church property without originating the 
Bill imposing it in a Committee of the 
whole House, what was to prevent a 
similar tax from being laid without similar 
formalities upon any other species of pro- 
perty? The principle upon which our 
ancestors had adopted this form of pro- 
ceeding was, that when money was to be 
raised from the people, the proposition 
should have the fullest and most frequent 
discussion ; and the House of Commons, 
acting upon that principle, resolved on 
the 11th of March, 1716, “‘ That no Bill 
be ordered to be brought in for any work 
proposed to be carried on by tolls or 
duties to be levied on the subject in parti- 
cular places, till such petition has been 
referred to a Committee, and they have 
examined the matter thereof, and reported 
the same to the House.” Mr. Hatsell, in 
noticing that resolution, says, that on the 
28th of February, 1734, it was declared 
to be a standing order of the House, and 
the conclusion to which he came was this 
—that “in every mode in which any 
pecuniary burthen can be imposed upon 
the people, whether for public or private 
purposes; whether in consequence of a 
requisition from the Crown, or on the 
application of individuals for a particular 
purpose ; whether in the form of tolls and 
duties, or as a pecuniary penalty: in all 
these cases, the orders and practice of the 
House of Commons require that there 
shall be a more frequent, and, being in a 
Committee, consequently a more free dis- 
cussion, than other propositions are en- 
titled to, in which the levying money on 
the : bject is not included. And the 
time at which this discussion shall be had 
is determined by the nature of the propo- 
sition, whether previously in a Committee 
of the whole House, or whether in a Com- 
mittee on the Bill; or, if the proposition 
is made upon the Report, or on the Third 
Reading of the Bill, in a Committee of 
the whole House upon the clause by 
which the sum is to be imposed.” If any 
man took up this Bill, and only read the 
marginal notes of it, he would find that 
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the preamble began with these words :-— 
“* Whereas it is expedient to make provi- 
sion for the abolition of first fruits in Ire- 
land, and the substitution of an annual 
tax in lieu thereof.” If he went from the 
first page to the last, he would there find 
schedule A “ containing the yearly tax to 
be imposed upon all benefices, dignities, 
and other spiritual promotions under the 
rank of bishoprics.” This and other taxes 
mentioned in the Bill, were to be paid to 
ecclesiastical commissioners to be appoint- 
ed by the Lord High Chancellor of Ire- 
land; and after many enactments, with 
which it was unnecessary at that time to 
trouble the House, were tc be applied to 
such purposes as Parliament might after- 
wards direct. Those purposes, he under- 
stood, were the repair of churches, the 
salary of parish clerks, &c. These bur- 
thens, which now fell upon the landed 
proprietors of Ireland, were in future to be 
thrown upon the clergy, and were there- 
fore, pro tanto, a tax upon the clergy. 
Looking to the whole subject, it would, 
in his opinion, be most dangerous to 


depart from the old rule by which the 


House had been hitherto guided, and 
which had by many years’ experience, been 
proved to be an excellent protection for 
the subject. 

Lord Althorp said, that on a question 
of this nature, which came upon him also 
by surprise, he felt great unwillingness to 
state his own opinion. It did, however, 
appear to him that the rule which had 
been referred to always applied to cases 
where the tax was clearly laid on the 
subject for the public service generally. 
A bill had been passed something in the 
nature of the present, by which incumbents 
were compelled to pay larger sums to their 
curates. The money clauses of that Bill 
were not referred to a Committee of the 
whole House, and he never heard any 
complaint made on that account. It was 
most important, certainly, that they should 
not interfere with any regulation of Par- 
liament having, for its object, the protec- 
tion of the subject; but he did not think 
that the present was one of the cases which 
came within the rule. The word “ tax,”. 
it was true was made use of in the pre- 
amble of the Bill; the tax there spoken of 
was not, however, for the general benefit 
of the State, it was entirely applicable to 


‘a particular purpose. The tax so men- 


tioned, was specifically for “ the building, 
rebuilding, and repairing of churches, and 
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other such like ecclesiastical purposes, 
and to the augmentation of small livings,” 
&c. Everything contemplated by ‘the 
Bill, even to the increase of the salary of 
a parish clerk, was absolutely exclusively 
fora Church purpose. On the best consi- 
deration that he could give to the subject, 
he thought that this could not be consi- 
dered as a general tax. Having heard 
the statement of his right hon. friend, and 
knowing what Ministers propose by this 
measure, he could not consider the present 
as a tax-bill, in the ordinary meaning of 
the word; and, therefore, he thought that 
it did not come within the rule of his 
right hon. friend. If he conceived the 
objection to be well founded, he certainly 
would not persevere with the measure. 
He did not, however, think that it was so; 
and it appeared to him that it would 
create unnecessary delay, if they were to 
call for a Committee of the whole House, 
in which a resolution on this subject should 
be proposed. The Bill might be read a 
second time, and the money clauses could 
then, if it were considered. necessary, be 
referred to a Committee of the House, and 
a report received before it went into the 
ordinary Committee. Whether the Report 
of such a Committee would answer in 
that case—supposing the objection of his 
right hon. friend to be well-founded— 
was worthy of consideration, but it cer- 
tainly did not appear to him that this was 
a tax-bill coming under the rule that had 
been quoted. 

Sir Robert Peel never felt more per- 
fectly satisfied of the validity of any 
objection, than he did at the present mo- 
ment, of the validity of the objection 
which had been taken by his right hon. 
friend ; and, although the expression might 
be a bold one, he felt certain that he could 
convince the noble Lord of the actual ne- 
cessity, conformably with the rules of the 
+} House, of not proceeding without pre- 
viously discussing the clauses referred to, 
in a Committee of the whole House. The 
noble Lord had stated very fairly, that 
the authority of his right hon. friend had 
great weight, but that he was not pre- 
pared to accede to it; and the two main 
grounds upon which he founded his ob- 
jection were these—first, that it was not 
a general tax on all his Majesty’s subjects, 
that it was a tax on the clergy, and that 
the purposes to which it is to be applied, 
were local rather than general. 


Lord Althorp had said, that a certain 
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portion of the monies derivable from this 
Bill would be applied to the purposes of 
the Chureh, such as building, repairs, 
&c.; therefore, what he meant to express 
was, that the Bill imposed a burthen only 
on a certain class, and not on all; that-its 
object was specific, not general. 

Sir Robert Peel was only stating the 
case with greater limitations than the 
noble Lord. In the first place, the noble 
Lord stated that it was a tax for the 
Church, and not for a general public con- 
cern; and, second, that the House might 
proceed to the second reading of the Bill, 
and before going into Committee upon it, 
that we might refer the money clauses to 
a Committee of the whole House. Ac- 
cording to the practice of the House, the 
Bill ought not to proceed to a second 
reading without those clauses being sub- 
mitted to the preliminary ordeal of a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, by whom they 
would be affirmed, modified, or rejected. 
On the 29th of March, 1707, it was re- 
solved—‘ That this House will not proceed 
‘on any petition, motion, or bill, for 
‘granting any money, or releasing, or 
‘ compounding, any sum of money owing 
‘to the Crown, but after examination by 
‘a Committee of the whole House, and 
‘the same is declared to be a Standing 
‘ Order of the House.” On the 27th of 
June, 1735, a bill was introduced for es- 
tablishing a police force in Westminster, 
which was found to contain clauses for a 
stamp duty, and other taxes. No motion 
having been made to submit it to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, it was thought 
advisable the next day, said Mr. Hatsell, 
to withdraw that Bill, and to proceed in 
the regular course. That was merely a 
local tax, providing for the police of the 
city of Westminster, and because there 
was not a preliminary Committee of the 
whole House, the Bill was withdrawn. 
Was not that a strong case? In that in- 
stance it was a local tax which was pro- 
posed for a local object: and yet the 
neglect of the preliminary proceeding 
caused the withdrawal of the Bill. Mr, 
Hatsell said, upon that principle the House 
laid it down for a rule as long ago as the 
year 1667—‘ That no motion or proposi- 
‘ tion for an aid or charge upon the people 
‘should be “ presently” entered upon; 
‘that by this means, due and sufficient 
‘ notice of the subject should be given; 
‘ and that the Members should not be sur- 
‘ prised into a vote, but might come pre- 
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‘pared to suggest every argument which 
‘ the importance of the question may de- 
‘mand. And, (continued Mr, Hatsell)— 
‘ That such propositions shall receive their 
‘ first discussion in a Committee of the 
‘ whole House (not, be it observed, after 
‘ the first and second reading, as the noble 
‘ Lord proposed), is no less wise and 
‘ prudent. There every Member may speak 
‘as often as he finds it necessary, and is 
‘ not confined in delivering his opinion by 
‘those rules which are to be observed 
‘ when speaking in the House, and which, 
‘in matters of account and computation, 
‘would be extremely inconvenient, and 
‘would necessarily deprive the House of 
‘ much real and useful information.’ He 
could quote several other cases where a 
Committee of the whole House was re- 
quired, though the object was a mere spe- 
cial one. In 1825, a ease occurred on 
the petition of a Mr. Campbell, who 
prayed for compensation on account of 
losses sustained by riots at Glasgow. 
This related to an individual, and yet the 
case was reported on by a Committee of 
Ways and Means. In 1831, a bill was 
brought in by the noble Lord himself for 
regulating the Game-laws, and a duty of 
21. was imposed on granting licences. 
Was that Bill brought in with the clause 
in it proposing a tax of 2/.? No; the 
Bill was brought in with only a reference 
to the clauses which imposed the duties. 
There was this note affixed ta them, and 
printed in Italics—* these clauses to be in- 
troduced in the Committee.” These were 
all instances of local taxes, to be applied 
to local objects. Now, what were the ob- 
jects of the present Bill? One of the ob- 
jects was the building of churches through- 
out Ireland. Could there be any object 
more general than the building of churches 
throughout all that part of the empire? 
He would assert, that this tax had a 
reference generally to the people; and if 
that resolution of the House of Commons 
which he had read, and which declared 
that no tax should be proceeded in but 
through the intervention of a Committee 
of the whole House, were not considered 
a dead letter, then there could not be a 
doubt raised, but that, before they pro- 
ceeded with this Bill, a Committee of the 
whole House should come to a resolution 
as to the money clauses. He conceived 
that the noble Lord must see the neces- 
sity of consenting to his proposition, and 


| of introducing those clauses to the House. 
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between the first and second reading of 
the Bill. There was, at least, so much 
doubt on the subject as called for serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Stanley said, the right hon. Baronet 
had, on a former night, suggested a 
similar course to that he had now recom- 
mended. He (Mr. Stanley) had not such 
a great knowledge of the rules and orders 
of the House as the right hon. Members 
who had recently spoken possessed, and 
he had not looked into precedents as they 
had done; it struck him, however, that 
the whole of the argument turned on the 
fact, whether the general interest, or a 
local interest only was affected by this 
measure. The right hon. Baronet had 
quoted a resolution of the 29th of March, 
1707, providing, that ‘* The House would 
not proceed on any petition, motion, or 
bill, for granting any money, or releasing 
or compounding any sum of money owing 
to the Crown, but in a Committee of the 
whole House.” Now, he read that reso- 
lution, and the practice of the House, as 
arising from a constitutional jealousy of 
the power of the Crown. It had reference 
to money advanced by that House to the 
Crown. He would not attempt to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. into 
the precedents which he had quoted, but 
there was a case to which he would call 
the attention of the House, because it 
appeared to him to go on all-fours with 
the present—he alluded to the Bill for the 
regulation of the salaries of curates. By 
that Bill certain reductions were made in 
the salaries of incumbents, in order to en- 
large the incomes of a portion of the 
clergy who were inadequately provided 
for. That Bill was not submitted, in the 
way proposed, to a Committee of the whole 
House, nor did it originate in that House 
at all, but in the House of Lords. That 
Bill consolidated the law for enforcing 
persons ‘not residing on their benefices to 
support and maintain stipendiary curates 
in England and Wales. [Sir Robert Peel: 
The Bill did not originate in the Lords.] 
It seemed that he was mistaken in stating 
that the Bill had originated in the Lords. 
It might be so; but certainly it had not 
been referred to a preliminary Committee 
of the whole House. What, then, did the 
Bill to which he referred do? It provided 
for the augmentation of small livings—the 
building of glebe-houses—the repair of 
churches, and, in short, everything almost 
that was contemplated by the present Bill, 
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Substitute Commissioners for diocesan, and 
the two measures were precisely the same. 
There was absolutely in the Bill to which 
he alluded a graduated scale of taxation ; 
for if the living produced so much, the 
curate was to be paidin proportion. Was 
not that as much for the benefit of the 
curate as any provision in the present Bill 
for improving small livings. There was 
nothing connected with this measure to 
eall forth that constitutional jealousy 
which was properly entertained when 
money was to be granted to the Crown. 
In both the cases which he had mentioned, 
the measure was restricted to Church 
purposes and to Church purposes only. 
If it was competent in the House (and it 
was competent, for the House had done 
so) to pass the Curates’ Bill, and thus to 
tax (and he used the word purposely) a 
portion of the clergy, without the prelimin- 
ary form of a Committee of the whole 
House he thought he might fairly say, that, 
according to the common sense of the 
matter, they ought in the present instance, 
to be guided by the same principle. 

Mr. Goulburn was of opinion, that great 
advantage would accrue by affording time 
for deliberation on a point which appeared 
to him, if the objection of his right hon, 
friend were well founded, to be one of very 
great importance. If this were a tax on 
the people, it was important to prevent 
the House from levying it without adopt- 
ing those safeguards which were hitherto 
deemed indispensable. If there were only 
a doubt on the subject, it was of import- 
ance to give it due consideration, and thus 
to avoid the evil consequences that might 
arise from a wrong and hasty decision. 
The right hon. Secretary had not proved 
the least analogy between the Curates’ 
Bill and the Bill then before the House. 
The Curates’ Bill was in the nature of a 
penalty on those individuals who forbore to 
do that which the law called on them to 
do. In that case, it wasa penalty on the 
non-residence of the incumbent, who was 
liable to the payment of the several pen- 
alties which the Act stated, but which did 
not touch the resident clergyman. But 
how stood the case in the present instance ? 
There was no possibility for any clergyman, 
resident or non-resident, to escape from 
the tax. The Bill imposed upon every 
clergyman in, Ireland a tax, varying from 
five to fifteen per cent. It was a tax 
levied by that House, paid to the. Com- 
missioners of the Crown, and applied to a 
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public object—the building and repairing 
of Churches. 

The Solicitor General said, the question 
was, whether this were a bill for imposing a 
tax on the people, or for granting arevenue 
to the Crown? If it were either one or the 
other, then it would be necessary to sub- 
mit it toa Committee of the whole House ; 
but if it were merely a measure for regu- 
lating the property of the Church, for the 
benefit of the Church, then he. conceived 
that such a proceeding was not called for. 
In that case he did.not think there would 
be any violation of the orders of the 
House if they went on with the second 
The right hon. Baronet had 
quoted the case of the Westminster Police 
Bill; but it was mixed up with a pro- 
vision fora stamp duty, and he knew of 
no such duty that was not levied for the 
Crown. The case was not, therefore, in 
point, The right hon. Baronet had also 
adverted to the Glasgow case, but about 
it no question had arisen, and, therefore, 
he thought it carried little weight with it. 
The proceedings of the Committee of 
Supply and of Ways and Means with 
respect to Mr. Campbell’s claim, were of 
so different a nature from the present 
measure that the Glasgow case did not 
apply to it. With respect to the Curates’ 
Bill, he contended that it was a tax on 
every incumbent in England, according to 
the annual amount of his living. If it 
were 1,000/. a-year, the incumbent was 
obliged to pay acertain sum to his curate ; 
if it were less, he paid less in proportion. 
Now, he would ask, was not that a tax ? 
The provision was substantially the same 
as that of the present Bill; and as in that 
case, no Committee of the whole House 
was called for, he conceived that they 
might safely proceed with the second read- 
ing of the present Bill. 

Mr. Shaw said, he thought he could at 
once meet the Solicitor General upon the 
ground that he had taken to defend the 
propriety of the present mode of proceed- 
ing. The Solicitor General said, it was 
imposing no tax upon the people. Now, as 
to its being a tax, what were the words of 
the 14th section? That the Commission- 
ers should make a valuation of all livings, 
and “levy thereout, from and after the 
commencement of this Act, for ever, a 
yearly tax.” Then surely the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not deny, that the 
clergy of the Established Church were a 
portion of the people not disentitled to that 
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protection in having imposts laid upon 
them, which that House extended to every 
class of the King’s subjects—and indeed 
possessing the peculiar claim of being 
the most defenceless—the most unrepre- 
sented, and so far as the particular clergy 
(those of Ireland) to which that Bill ap- 
plied, were concerned, the most oppressed 
body in the community. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) contended, that 
the principle on which the cases quoted 
by the two right hon. Gentlemen went, 
was a jealousy of the power of the Crown; 
but, by reference to the Debates which 
occurred at the time of the passing of the 
resolution of 1667, as well as by the able 
current authorities since, it would appear 
that the true principle of the rule was, 
“‘ that the charge may be made as light as 
possible upon the people.” A case of a 
Turnpike Road Bill occurred in 1770, 
which was held an irregular proceeding, 
because a pecuniary penalty was laid on, 
with the Speaker in the Chair; and ina 
tobacco case in 1789, it was laid down as 
arule “that whether it was a pecuniary 
penalty or a rent, or by whatsoever name 
it could be alled, it certainly was raising 
a sum of money upon the subject, and 
therefore ought not to be determined upon 
by the House, while the Speaker was in 
the Chair, but ought to undergo the pre- 
vious deliberation of a Committee ;”—and 
Mr. Hatsell states in his observations on 
the subject—“ that this resolution of 18th 
November, 1667, has_ been, particularly 
of late years, very strictly adhered to; 
and it appears to be one of those rules, 
which as it has its foundation in prudence, 
and an attention to the ease of the people, 
ought to be in all cases inviolably ob- 
served.” Then the right hon. Secretary, 
and the Solicitor General compared this 
case to the Curates’ Bill, and said it was 
only regulating the property of the Church 
within itself. That certainly was the case 
with the Curates’ Bill, and then they only 
regulated the mode by which the incum- 
bent should pay the charge to which he 
had been previously liable in law ; but the 
present Bill proposed to tax the income of 
the clergy from 5/. to 15/. per cent—with 
a payment to which the parish at large 
was legally subject; and not to speak of 
the hardship and injustice of that partial 
income tax, surely it could not, at all 
events, be denied to be a tax, and the 
clergy were at least entitled to the ordi- 
nary protection which the forms of the 
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House gave in every case where a tax 
was to be levied upon any portion of the 
people. 

Mr, O'Connell said, they had much 
business to do, and they ought to put an 
end to this discussion. It was most clear 
to him that this was a tax. That was his 
opinion. In the preamble of the Act this 
was called neither more nor less than an 
annual tax. He never felt himself abashed 
in performing a public duty; but if ever 
there was a case where he regretted to do 
his duty it was the present. He did not 
want to postpone this Bill, but he wanted 
to know how this blunder had been cou- 
mitted. It was set forth in the Bill, that 
first fruits in Ireland should be repealed, 
and that there should be “the substitution 
of an annual tax in lieu thereof.” This 
stared them~in the face in the very first 
line; and when that was so, how could 
they go on with the second reading of this 
Bill without first submitting it to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House? How did 
they happen to overlook such a circum- 
stance as this? What, he asked, was this 
but an annual tax? Here was a certain 
portion of the property of a certain class of 
the King’s subjects which was to be taken 
every year, and at all events. Now, if 
that was not a tax, he really did not know 
what a tax was. What could Gentlemen 
opposite, call it but a tax, which they had 
called it in the Bill? With respect to the 
Curates’ Bill, it was a very different matter. 
The Act of Parliament said, if the curate 
be not paid so much, the incumbent shall 
be compelled to make it up. This was not 
a tax, but it was a penalty for not per- 
forming a duty. What, he asked, would 
future Parliaments say, if, after debate and 
deliberation in that House, it should be 
determined that this was not a tax? Why, 
they might carry the precedent to the most 
alarming extent. In his opinion the Bill 
ought not to proceed now, becauseythe 
proposition was a plain and a clear One. 
He, therefore, could not vote against the 
Gentlemen who cheered him, without 
violating that which he would never vio- 
late—a great constitutional principle. 

Mr. Pryme said, there were several 
descriptions of bills connected with money 
which did not originate in a Committee of 
the whole House. A turnpike bill or a 
drainage bill was a tax bill, yet it was 
never known that such measures origin- 
ated in a Committee of the whole House. 

Lord John Russell said, that Gentle- 
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men wished them to settle the question at 
once, because the word ‘‘tax” was found in 
the Bill; but that circumstance would not 
decide the question, which was, whether 
the word bore the ordinary meaning of 
that tem? The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had argued against the second 
reading, and founded his argument upon 
the authority of Hatsell as well as his 
own; and he was ready to admit, that 
the right hon. Gentleman was as well ac- 
quainted with the Orders of the House as 


any individual that ever rose to speak on 


the subject. Hatsell, it appeared, was in 
favour of a Committee of the whole House, 
even when a bill was introduced for local 
purposes. But, he would ask, had such a 
principle as that been acted on of late 
years, or not? The Stipendiary Curates’ 
Bill bore strongly on the question. It 
was argued, that that bill was in the 
nature of a penalty. But as it gave the 
Bishop power to permit an incumbent not 
to reside on his benefice, provided he paid 
so much annually, then it appeared to him 
to partake rather of the nature of a tax 
than of a penalty. There were certain Acts, 
the effect of which was, to raise money on 
the people, and yet those who brought 
them in never thought of referring the 
subject to a Committee before those mea- 
sures were introduced. There was, for 
instance, a bill for the establishment of a 
police in the metropolis, and, in order to 
carry the plan into effect, a charge of 
8d, in the pound on the Poor-rates 
was enacted by Parliament. That was 
done without any intervention of a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. Again, there 
was the Vestry Act.of Ireland, which pro- 
vided for levying money on the whole 
people, and yet it had never been proposed 
to refer that bill to a Committee. The 
right hon. member for Montgomeryshire 
proposed to have a Committee of the 
whole House upon this subject, and, ac- 
cording to his plan, they might vote a 
Resolution authorizing this tax, as it was 
called, of five or fifteen per cent on the 
clergy. But where was the necessity for 
this when the measure was local, and when 
the money levied would be applied for the 
benefit of the Church of Ireland, the source 
from which it was taken? He knew-no- 
thing similar to this case in the whole 
course of parliamentary proceedings. It 
was very important, and he should be glad 
to hear further discussion on the question ; 
but, above all, he should be gratified by 
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receiving the benefit of the knowledge’ 
and experience of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the Chair. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that this. Bill 
most decidedly imposed a tax on the Irish 
clergy. He relied on that word, and he 
would force it into discussion. He saw 
clearly that it was a tax on one part of 
the community; and he contended, that 
no portion of the King’s subjects should be 
deprived of the benefit of any of the forms 
of that House. 

Dr, Lushington said, that this was a 
case of great difficulty, and he did not 
underrate it when he declared, that it was 
well worthy the attention of the House. 
He wished to adhere to the utmost extent 
to the ancient and well-known usages of 
Parliament. He should rather be inclined 
to put up with any partial inconvenience 
than to break through the rulesand orders 
which Parliament had long established. 
He would state the case as he understood 
it, and he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the Chair would favour the House 
with his opinion, because, he believed, the 
House relied on his knowledge of the 
subject, and not only on his knowledge of 
the orders and usages of the House, but 
on his well-known and often manifested im- 
partiality. The House, he was sure, would 
be entirely satisfied, and the minds of Gen- 
tlemen would be set at rest, when he gave 
his solemn and deliberate judgment. An 
Order on their Journals directed that 
where taxes were to be granted to the 
Crown a Committee of the whole House 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
subject. This was done with a two- 
fold view — for the protection of the 
people, and to avoid, if possible, any 
jealousy of the Crown. If he was to con- 
strue the Order strictly, nothing but taxes 
to be raised for the Crown was contem- 
plated by it. If he looked to the letter of 
the Order it related only to taxes imposed 
on the people that would ultimately be 
placed at the disposition of the King. 
When he considered the precedents cited 
by the right hon. Secretary, they left him 
in a state of doubt. One of the precedents 
was that of Westminster. In that case 
certain stamp duties were included in the 
bill. Now, as he had not learned whether 
those stamp duties were independent of 
the Crown—and, he confessed, he knew 
no instance where such duties were not 
for the Crown—then he scarce knew how 
to decide as to the weight of the pre- 
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cedent. If, however, the duties were 
apart from the Crown, then he feared that 
little reliance could be placed on the pre- 
cedent. The precedent of Glasgow did 
not appear to him to be a satisfactory 
one. The question really was, whether 
the money to.be raised under this Bill 
was or was not to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Crown? Might they tax the 
clergy inter se, or amongst themselves, 
for purposes connected with the Church ? 
Could they, or could they not, do that, 
without first coming to a Committee of the 
whole House? There was nothing in that 
Order which proved to him the necessity 
of going into a Committee of the whole 
House upon such an occasion. He was 
of opinion, that the present Bill did 
bear a strong analogy to the Curates’ Bill, 
which was not considered by a Committee 
of the whole House. By that bill it ap- 
peared, that in all cases where the curate 
was directed to reside in the parsonage- 
house, which, under certain circumstances, 
he was obliged to do, he became liable to 
the payment of all those King’s and other 
taxes, which the incumbent, had he been 
resident, would have been accountable for. 
Now, if this was not to impose taxes on 
the curate under the bill to which he al- 
luded, he was at a loss to conceive what 
did constitute the imposition of taxes. 
Yet that Bill was not ‘considered by a 
Committee of the whole House. The 
hon. Member concluded by appealing: to 
the Speaker for his opinion on the sub- 
ect. 

: The Speaker said, that, having been 
called+«upon by the hon. and learned 
Member to state to the House what 
were his views upon the point now before 
it, he begged to say, that while he was 
ready to admit, with all those hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken upon the subject, 
that it was one beset with difficulties, it 
appeared to him that those difficulties 
arose out of the meaning, intent, purport, 
object, and character of the Bill, rather than 
out of the interpretation to be put upon 
the rules and forms of that House, with 
regard to which there could be little or no 
difference. He took it, that the question 
now before the House was, whether one 
of the objects of this Bill was the impo- 
sition of a tax, or not; and, in order to 
ascertain that point, it was necessary that 
they should come to a clear understanding 
as to what the meaning of a tax wasi 
Now, as he took it, according to the 
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Standing Orders of the House, any im- 
position upon the subjects of the Crown, 
either for public purposes generally, or for 
purposes entirely separate and distinct 
from the interests of those individuals 
upon whom the said imposition was to be 
levied, was to be considered as a tax. In 
considering this question there was a point 
which he thought had been overlooked by 
the House, and which materially affected 
the subject matter at issue, and that was, 
whether a certain surplus of money, which 
would arise out of the operation of this 
Bill, was not to be applied to purposes to 
which it had not hitherto been applied— 
to public purposes, and whether a burthen 
would not be imposed by the Bill to be 
paid by the clergy which hitherto had not 
usually been borne by them. That was a 
point which materially affected the ques- 
tion, as to whether this Bill should or 
should not emanate from a Committee of 
the whole House. It would be seen that 
he alluded to the part of the Bill relating 
to the Church-cess, and that part of it, he 
conceived, ought to occupy a prominent 
position in the consideration of this ques- 
tion. As to his giving an opinion himself 
upon the question, whether the purposes 
for which the Bill was intended came 
within the meaning of a tax or not, he 
was satisfied that the House would not 
expect him to give any such opinion, and 
he was quite sure that it would not be 
decent for him, if he had formed any 
Opinion on the subject, to obtrude it on 
the House. He had merely felt it his 
duty to call the attention of the House to 
the question which was before it—namely, 
whether the purposes for which this Bill 
was intended, came within the meaning of 
a tax or not; that was to say, whether the 
object of it was to raise money upon the 
subjects of the Crown for general pur- 
poses, or to raise money upon a particular 
description of the subjects of the Crown, 
to be devoted to purposes with which the 
interests of those subjects were not con- 
nected. 

Mr. Hume said, that he certainly could 
not look upon the imposition proposed to 
be made by this Bill in any other light 
than that of a new tax, like the tax upon 
pensions, or any other tax ; and he had, 
therefore, no hesitation in saying, that 
such an imposition ought to originate in 
a Resolution of a Committee of the whole 
House. He repeated, that he considered 
the tax proposed to be imposed by this 
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Bill as direct a tax as the tax upon pen- 
sions, soap, &c., and that it ought, there- 
fore, to originate in a Resolution of a 
Committee of the whole House. He 
would, however, suggest to the noble 
Lord, whether this course might not be 
pursued, at it was a course often adopted 
with respect to bills containing money 
clauses—namely, to read the Bill a second 
time, and then that the House should go 
into a Committee of the whole House, for 
the purpose of deciding as to the imposi- 
tion of a certain tax, which, if adopted, 
might be afterwards incorporated in the 
Bill. That was a course, as, he thought, 
strictly in accordance with the forms and 
proceedings of the House in reference to 
other bills with money clauses, which bills 
it was usual to read a second time; _ then 
for the House, in Committee to decide 
whether a certain tax should be imposed, 
and then to incorporate it in the body of the 
Bill. If that course could not be followed 
on this occasion, there was no other way 
of proceeding with this Bill, for it most 
assuredly went to impose a new tax, the 
imposition of which could alone originate 
with a Committee of the whole House. 

Lord Althorp said, that after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, he would 
if the House agreed to it, be ready to 
postpone the second reading of this Bill 
to a future day. The question having 
been raised as to whether this Bill did not 
impose a tax, and whether, therefore, it 
should not originate with a Committee of 
the whole House, he should be extremely 
sorry that such an important constitutional 
question should be determined without 
the fullest and most deliberate considera- 
tion, and, whatever might be his own 
opinion on the subject, after so much 
doubt had been thrown upon it, he should 
be sorry to call upon the House to come 
to a decision upon the point at once. He 
was therefore ready to defer the Order of 
the Day for the second reading of this 
Bill until some day next week, in order 
that the House might in the meanwhile 
have time to consider the question that 
had been raised. 

The Order of the Day read and dis- 
charged. 

On the Question that the Bill be read a 
second time on Monday, 

Lord John Russell took that opportunity 
to controvert the opinion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex as to bills with 
money clauses being read a second timey 
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and then the clauses in question being 
carried in a Committee of the whole House 
and incorporated with the bills. There 
was always a resolution of a Committee 
of the whole House in the first instance, 
and then there was a resolution passed for 
bringing in a bill founded upon the fore- 
going resolution. 

Mr. Hume repeated that where the 
money clauses did not constitute the 
essence of the Bill, the course he had 
referred to was the one usually pursued. 

The Speaker said, that the only question 
was, whether the part of the Bill in 
question did not constitute the essence of 
it. It was quite true that Bills were often 
read a second time, and then that money 
clauses, such as clauses granting salaries, 
were afterwards passed by a resolution of 
a Committee of the whole House, and 
incorporated in such Bills; but that was 
in the case where it was not the sole 
intention and object of the Bill to grant 
salaries, but where such salaries were 
granted in aid of the objects of the Bill. 
Here, however, the question was, whether, 
from the beginning to the end of it, the 
whole object of the Bill was not the im- 
position of a tax. 

Mr. Hume thought that the first principle 
put forth in the preamble of the Bill, and 
to which all the other principles in it were 
subordinate, regarded the reduction in the 
number of the Bishops in Ireland. He 
considered that to be the first and most 
important object of the Bill. He looked 
upon the principle of the Bill to be the 
reform of the Church of Ireland, beginning 
with a reduction of the number of Bishops 
there; and he regarded the part that 
related to Church cess as only incidental 
to the main object of the Bill. 

The Speaker observed, that the principle 
to which the hon. Member had alluded 
had not the precedence in the preamble of 
the Bill. The preamble in the first instance 
stated, that ‘‘ whereas it was expedient to 
make provision for the abolition of first 
fruits in Ireland, and the substitution of 
an annual tax in lieu thereof.” Its second 
object was announced in the following 
words: “That it was expedient that 
compulsory assessments by exclusive ves- 
tries should be abolished.” And then 
came its third object, ‘‘ That the number 
of Bishops in Ireland might be conveni- 
ently diminished,” &c. 

Mr. Hume: the preamble of theBill was, 
it was well known, always postponed. 
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Sir Robert Peel would suggest to the 
noble Lord whether it would not be better 
at once to appoint a Select Committee to 
search into precedents upon this point, 
and to make a report to the House, either 
to-morrow night or upon Monday next, 
on the subject, in order to direct the 
judgement of the House with regard to it. 
If such a course should not be adopted, 
the House would come to the decision 
of the question upon Monday not one 
whit better prepared than it was at 
present. 

Bill to be read a second time on 
Monday. 

Lord Althorp moved that a Select 
Committee be appointed to examine pre- 
cedents and to report their opinion whether 
the “ Bill to alter and amend the laws 
relating to the temporalities of the Chiarch 
of Ireland” should by the rules and orders 


of the House have originated with a Com- 


mittee of the whole House. 

Mr. O’Connell would recommend the 
noble Lord to form two Bills out of one. 
That, part of the present Bill which related 
to the lessees of Bishops’ lands, would 
meet with great difficulties in its details ; 
and, in the present state of Ireland, persons 
with a command of capital would have 
great advantages, while persons of straight- 
ened means would be exposed to great 
disadvantages in purchasing this property. 
He would recommend, therefore, that the 
Bill should be divided into two parts, one 
part should be referred to the Committee, 
and the House should proceed with the 
other. 

Mr. Stanley was sensible that the pro- 
position of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had much to recommend it, but there 
was one circumstance which rendered the 
proposed separation a question of much 
difficulty. The part relating to Bishops’ 
leases hung so much together with the 
other that it would be almost impossible 
to run the risk of passing one and of not 
passing the other. One of the leading 
principles of the Bill was, to suppress ten 
Bishops’ sees, and place their revenues in 
the hands of a permanent board. At 
present the possessors of Bishops’ leases 
derived many of their advantages from the 
apprehension which the Bishops had to 
run their lives against the leases which 
induced them to renew these leases every 
year for a reasonable fine. But of course 
no motives of that kind could exist in an 
undying board, There was a necessity. 
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then to give an entire security to the hold- 
ers of Bishops’ leases, by enabling them 
to purchase them in perpetuity. There 
were certainly grounds in the length of 
the Bill why it should be separated, but 
the connexion he had pointed out between 
the suppression of the Bishoprics and the 
holders of Bishops’ leases was of such 
paramount force as ma’. it impossible 
to separate the measure into two Bills. 

Mr. O’Connell admitted the existence 
of the difficulty pointed out by the right 
hon. Gentleman but it might be obviated 
by ascertaining the average fines paid by 
the lessees of Bishops’ lands and compel- 
ling the Board to renew the leases ata 
similar rate, or to make the lease perpetual 
on the term, regulated by that average 
proposed by the noble Lord. Allow him 
then to say one word of himself. He had 
been represented in the newspapers, both 
of England and Ireland, as giving his 
support to this Bill because he possessed 
property of this description. He had not, 
however, a single acre of land in his pos- 
session held on lease from the Church, 
and was not in any way, either directly 
or indirectly, interested in Church lands. 

Mr. Baring thought the impossibility 
of now getting anything like a proper value 
for the Church lands in Ireland, owing to 
the. state of the country, should they be 
disposed of, ought to be taken into con- 
sideration. He suggested, therefore, that 
the average fines heretofore obtained by 
the Bishops should be ascertained, and 
that the Board should be compelled to 
dispose of the lands at that rate. 

Mr. Stanley said, there would be a con- 
siderable loss if the Board should be bound 
not. to ask a higher sum than the average 
of that paid to the Bishops. There was a 
considerable difference in the value of a 
lease for twenty-one years and for perpe- 
tuity, and if the hon. Members advice 
were followed, the present holders of 
Bishops’ leases would obtain all the advan- 
tage of the perpetual lease without paying 
for it. The object of the Ministers was to 
make the tenants pay for that advantage, 
and the surplus thus obtained would be 
placed in the hands of the Board to 
be disposed of as Parliament might 
please. 

Mr. Harvey said, that the question had 
been treated: only with reference to the 
Church and the holders of the leases, but 
there was a third party who ought. to be 
considered—the people. It was of great 
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importance that they should not be lost 
sight of. The lessees of that property 
had no more interest in Church Jands than 
had .the lessees of any other property in 
the lands they held. They were only 
lease-holders, and he wished that the 
value of their leases should be ascertained. 
He wanted to know why these lessees 
should be allowed to acquire these lands 
in perpetuity for six years’ purchase? He 
had heard the subject discussed in several 
places, and had heard only one sentiment 
of astonishment at the low rate at which 
the purchase was to be made. He had 
not met with one person who thought the 
leases should be acquired in perpetuity 
for less than twelve years’ purchase. He 
should, therefore, call on the House to 
interfere for the protection of the interests 
of the public. The money to be realised 
by this sale was estimated at 3,000,000/. ; 
and he hoped the time was not far off 
when this and other sums, which were 
now devoted to ecclesiastical purposes, 
would be applied to the exigencies of the 
State. .He wished to know how the 
amount was ascertained of Church property 
in Ireland? It was said that the property 
of the Bishops was only 600,000/. a-year, 
obtained from 700,000 acres of land— 
that of this sum the Bishops only got 
100,000/.—and that the interest of the 
lessees in the 500,000/. was to be made 
perpetual, for a sum equal to six years’ 
purchase. The House was certainly not 
acquainted with the nature and extent of 
that property, and he therefore thought 
it right that attention should be directed 
to the subject. 

Question agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 15, 1833. 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Earl Fitzwittiam, 
from Cumnock, for the Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By the 
Earl of Ropen, from the Isle of Sky, against Church 
Patronage (Scotiand).—By the Bishop of BristoL, from 
Pembroke; by the Marquess of CHOLMONDELEY, from 
Chipping Sudbury; and by Earl Frrzwiti1am, from St. 


George’s Chapel, Everton,—for the Due Observance of the 
Sabbath. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 15, 1833. 


MrinuTss.] Bills. Read a first time:—Publie Revenue 
(Scotland) ; Small Debt Court (Scotland).—Read a second 
time :—Burgh Reform (Scotland). 

Petitions. The time appropriated to receiving Petitions, 
was chiefly occupied by receiving Petitions on the 
subject of the Suppression of Disturbanees (Ireland) 
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Bill, against which 190 were presented.—Mr. O’CoNNELL 
presented fifty, from various parts of Ireland and 
England; Mr. Coppetr, Mr. Finn, Mr. Lyncu, 
Mr. Monrageugr CHAPMAN, Mr. C. Tauzot, Mr. Perrin, 
Mr. Wavker, Mr. M‘LAvGHLIN, Mr. Guest, Mr. 
Fereus O'Connor, and Mr. WARRE, presented the 
remainder. 


Str Joun Soane’s Museum.] Mr. 
Hume moved the second reading-of Sir 
John Soane’s Museum Bill. He ob- 
served, that Sir John Soane had been en- 
gaged for thirty years in collecting books, 
manuscripts, and antiquities, at a great 
expense, and had arranged them in the 
most complete order; so that, at once, 
reference could be made for the attainment 
of any particular information. Having 
derived everything from science himself, 
Sir John Soane was willing to communi- 
cate the advantages of his researches, and 
the benefit of his labours to the publie. He 
wished that the Museum he had formed 
should be useful to others; and for that 
purpose he now asked the House to pass 
this Bill, which was to invest certain 
trustees with the management of the 
Museum, for the public benefit, and to 
enable himself to complete his purpose of 
investing 30,000/. in the three-per-cent 
Consols, the interest of which (900/.) 
together with a sum of 200/. a-year, 
arising from the rent of certain houses, he 
intended should be appropriated to the 
maintenance of the Museum for ever. It 
was unnecessary for him to eulogise the 
character of Sir John Soane, who was 
known to be a firm and disinterested 
friend to science. He was the person who 
prevented Belzoni’s celebrated Sarcophagus 
from going abroad; for when every one 
else withdrew from it, he purchased it at 
an expense of 2,000/. for his own country. 
So anxious had he been to make his 
Museum really valuable, that for one 
manuscript alone he had given 500/. Any 
hon, Member who chose to visit the 
Museum, might satisfy himself of the 
excellence of the collection. He had 
great pleasure in moving the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Sir Robert Inglis expressed his satis- 
faction that the House had received this 
Bill in such a very favourable manner, and 
praised the disinterested course adopted 
by Sir John Soane. There had been 
instances in which such valuable collec- 
tions were made a matter of bargain 
and sale, and yet professedly for the bene- 
fit of the country. This, however, was a 
very different case; for though Sir 
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John might have made his Museum 
available for purposes of this kind, he had 
freely presented it without recompence, 
for the sake of advancing our national 
science. There was a recent instance of 
a like kind in the case of Mr; Payne 
Knight, who had bequeathed to the Bri- 
tish Museum after his death, a collection 
worth 60,0007. The public knew hardly 
anything of that instance of munificéhce, 
yet it deserved a formal and honourable 
notice. For the same purpose he wished 
that some hon. Member would move that 
the Directors of the National Gallery 
should be directed to make annual com- 
munications to Parliament, which he 
thought would have the effect of inducing 
many persons to contribute to the public 
collections, and would more duly honour 
those who had already made those contri- 
butions. He wished that the House would 
adopt some particular way of expressing 
its sense of such public benefits. 

The Bill read a second time, and order- 
ed to be committed. 


Suppression oF DistuRBANCES (IRE- 
LAND) B1tt—Commirtree.| The House, 
on the Motion of Lord Althorp, resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Suppression 
of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. 

On the question that the first Clause 
stand part of the Bill, . 

Mr. O'Connell rose to propose an 
Amendment on the clause. As it stood 
at present, it enabled the Lord Lieutenant, 
by order, to prohibit or suppress any 
assembly deemed by him dangerous to the 
public safety, and inconsistent with the 
administration of the law, and to declare 
every such prohibited meeting an unlawful 
assembly. He would propose, as an 
amendment, that it should not be lawful 
to prohibit or suppress any meeting peace- 
ably convened and conducted, which met 
for the exclusive purpose of petitioning the 
King or Parliament for the redréss of bond 
Jide grievances in Church and State. It 
was not his purpose to go further than this. 
He wished to secure to the people, peace- 
ably assembled, the right to petition 
against an existing gtievanée; and he 
would even throw upon them the burthen 
of proving that their meeting was exclu- 
sively and bond fide held for that purpose. 
He called upon the House to mitigate to 
this slight degree the despotic character 
of the measure under consideration. If 
they rejected his Amendment, could there 
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be a doubt that the Bill was intended to 
protect a monstrous existing grievance— 
the payment of tithes by the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland to the Protestant Church ? 
The hon. and learned Member concluded 
by moving the following Amendment :— 
“Provided always, That it shall not be 
lawful or competent for any Lord Lieu- 
tenant or other chief Governor of Ireland, 
by any such order, to prohibit or suppress 
any meeting convened or held, or to be 
convened or held for the bond fide and 
exclusive purpose of agreeing to or pro- 
curing, in a peaceable manner, a petition 
to the King or to either House of Parlia- 
ment, for the redress of any actually exist- 
ing grievance in Church or State, and 
provided that notice in writing of such 
meeting shall have been given to the 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, or 
other chief Governor or Governors of Ire- 
land, or in his absence to the under Secre- 
tary, stating, in such notice, the day, hour, 
and place of holding such meeting for the 
purpose thereof, ten days before the day 
of holding the same.” 

Lord Althorp objected to the proposed 
Amendment, because it would defeat he 
whole purpose for which the clause was 
framed. The object of the clause was to 
give to the Lord-lieutenant the power to 
suppress any meeting which he conceived 
to be dangerous to the public peace. 
The hon. and learned Member’s Amend- 
ment would have the effect of rendering 
that power nearly nugatory; because 
meetings of a very mischievous character 
might be convened under the pretence of 
petitioning against grievances. Who, he 
should like to know, was to decide whe- 
ther a meeting was called together for 
the bond fide purpose of petitioning? He 
admitted, that the clause gave unconstitu- 
tional powers to the Lord Lieutenant, but 
the hon. Member’s Amendment, instead of 
mitigating its provisions, would entirely 
destroy them; for its effect would be to 
prevent the Lord-lieutenant suppressing 
any meeting, let its real object be what it 
might, provided it was convened for the 
ostensible purpose of petitioning. 

Mr. O'Connell asked the House, whether 
some limit ought not to be put to the 
despotism of the clause? Ought there not 
to be the limit of complaint? He knew 
not when the power of complaint was 
mere necessary than when despotism was 
established. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that the powers 
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given to the Lord-lieutenant by this 
clause were so vast and unlimited, that 
he believed that officer might prevent any 
convivial meeting at which he fancied 
political toasts would be drunk. He 
also thought that the order prohibiting 
any assembly should be publicly made 
known, so that the parties against whom 
it was issued might be aware that they 
would be acting illegally by meeting. He 
would, therefore, suggest, that certain 
words be added to the clause, requiring 
due notice to be given by public pro- 
clamation of the issue of an order for 
the suppression of any meeting; ard 
likewise preventing the Lord-lieutenant 
from suppressing any peaceable assem- 
bly, met for the purpose of petitioning, 
provided that public notice of such 
meeting had been given, signed b 
twenty householders, and delivered to 
two Magistrates of the neighbourhood, 
specifying the time and place of meet- 
ing. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin was wholly 
inconsistent with the spirit of the clause. 
The hon. and learned Member proposed 
to allow any number of persons to as- 
semble, provided their object was to pe- 
tition against a grievance. Now, who 
was to say what was a grievance? The 
hon. and learned Member thought the 
Established Church a grievance—some 
thought absenteeism, and others the want 
of Poor-laws a grievance. The pro- 
posed Amendment would nullify the 
whole clause. In 1825, when a Bill 
was passed to put down illegal associa- 
tions in Ireland, the very exception now 
suggested by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was introduced, which rendered the 
Act wholly inoperative; and the evil 
went on increasing until the year 1829, 
when a Bill was passed without that ex- 
ception, and the consequence was, that 
the Catholic Association was then put 
down. He admitted that the clause was 
despotic; but if it was required by the 
circumstances of Ireland—if it was neces- 
sary to put down the Volunteers—it had 
better be passed as it stood, than in 
such a modified form as to be rendered of 
no effect. In considering ‘the clause, it 
should always be borne in mind that the 
Lord-lieutenant would exercise the 
powers intrusted to him tinder the liability 
to impeachment for their abuse. 
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Mr. O’ Dwyer trusted the House would 
adopt the proposed Amendment, and 
thus mitigate insome degree the severity 
of this horrible encroachment on the Con- 
stitution. As for the responsibility of the 
Lord-lieutenant alluded to by the Solici- 
tor General it must evidently be a mere 
name, for he was authorised at any time 
to prohibit a meeting ex mero motu and 
all that could ever be said against him 
was, that he had committed an error of 
judgment. 

Mr. George F. Young was willing to in- 
trust all powers rendered necessary by the 
state of Ireland to the Lord-lieutenant ; 
but he was ready to give his consent to any 
Amendment having for its object the 
preservation of one of the most sacred 
and constitutional rights of the people, 
provided it could be shown not to neutralize 
the effect of the clause. He would cer- 
tainly vote against the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
because he believedit had been proved that 
that would nullify the clause ; but he should 
like to know whether something in the 
nature of the hon. member for Meath’s 
(Mr. Grattan’s) proposition might not be 
adopted. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he was ready to adopt 
the suggestion of his hon. friend the member 
for Meath (Mr. Grattan), and had no ob- 
jection to add to his amendment that three 
days’ notice should be given of such meet- 
ing to the Lord-lieutenant, if held in 
the county of Dublin, or ten days’ notice 
to the Lord-lieutenant of the county, or 
his deputy, if the meeting was to be held 
in any other county. The Committee 
would understand, therefore, that, accord- 
ing to his amendment as it was now 
shaped, to render a meeting lawful, it 
must be peaceable—held for the bona fide 
purpose of petitioning against an existing 
grievance, and after full notice to the 
Lord-lieutenant. It was for the Com- 
mittee to say whether they would refuse 
the right of petitioning, even with such 
restrictions? That which he asked the 
Committee to guard against was admitted 
by the Solicitor General to be an im- 
peachable act, and yet it was now pro- 
posed to give the Lord-lieutenant the 
power of doing it with impunity. He 
would be satisfied to add to the clause a 
proviso by which it should be made neces- 
sary to give three days’ notice in Dublin, 
and in the country ten days,’ of meetings 
to be held for the purpose of petitioning 
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against the specific and bona jide grievan- 
ces which his proposition was intended to 
give the power of petitioning against. 

Mr, Cutlar Fergusson was of opinion 
that the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin’s Amendment was inconsistent with 
the clause, and contrary to what he stated 
was his wish. Conceiving that the power 
which the clause conferred on the Lord 
Lieutenant was necessary for the efficacy 
of the Bill, he should oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood thought it would 
be very dangerous to establish a law in 
Ireland which might serve as a precedent 
to be applied to England to-morrow. He 
would support the Amendment, which 
would leave the Bill efficient for every 
honest purpose. 

Mr. Ward grieved for the necessity of 
such a Bill, and such a clause, but be- 
lieving in the existence of the necessity, 
he would oppose the Amendment. They 
had been told to look at the petitions ; he 
had looked at them very particularly, and 
believed that no question which so deeply 
affected a nation was ever characterised 
in such cautious and guarded terms as 
the measure was in those petitions. Almost 
all of them had originated with the Poli- 
tical Unions [No, no]. Five-sixths of 
them which had been presented against this 
measure originated with, or were got up 


in some way or other, by Political Unions. ' 


Mr. O’ Connell said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber, like his Majesty’s Ministers, had of 
late contracted a mighty dislike to Poli- 
tical Unions. He remembered when 
those Unions were defended by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite ; and the hon. 
Gentleman would probably live to be old 
enough, if this precedent were adopted, 
to see the liberties of England endangered : 
—190 petitions were presented ‘this morn- 
ing, against the Bill: he presented fifty 
himself in less than twenty minutes, an 
example worthy of being followed—190 
petitions, signed by thousands and tens 
of thousands of English and Scotchmen, 
and by upwards of a million Irishmen, 
were this morning presented against the 
Bill—there was not one in favour of it. 
One of the mischiefs which rendered a do- 
mestic legislature the more necessary in 
Ireland was the want of sympathy which 
the leading newspapers evinced for her 
condition, and the shameful and. barbarous 
manner in which they exaggerated every 
fact against her, When the principles of 
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this Bill came to be distinctly understood, 
he knew nothing of the people of England, 
if they did not point with unqualified and 
unmixed detestation to a measure which was 
to deprive their Irish fellow-subjects of the 
benefit of the Habeas Corpus—to suspend 
the Trial by Jury, to put down the Liberty 
of the Press, and to subject them to that 
most hateful of -all tyrannies— domiciliary 
visits, and many other provisions of the 
same kind, to all of which the hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last considered himself 
pledged. But at present he was pledged 
to nothing, for as yet not one section of 
the Bill had been passed. Notwithstand- 
ing what the noble Lord and the hon. and 
learned member for Kirkcudbright— 
whose opinions he must esteem, had said — 
he maintained that his Amendment would 
not destroy the spirit of the clause, while 
it extracted some slight portion of its 
venom. ‘The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General was very much mistaken when he 
stated that Acts of equal severity had 
been passed for Ireland. No measure so 
arbitrary and severe as this was ever pre- 
pared for Ireland, even by the Tories. 
It was true, that a very strong measure 
was passed in 1825; butunder it the people 
were allowed to meet for fourteen days 
continuously, for the purpose of petitioning. 
That measure was intended to prevent 
Catholic emancipation: did it effect that 
object? Was not Catholic emancipation 
carried in spite of it? What was meant, 
then, when it was said that it worked 
well? The question now was—Supposing 
the Committee ready to give to the Lord 
L eutenant power to suppress every kind 
of meeting whatever, would it not make 
one little qualification—namely, if a meet- 
ing took place for the bond fide and ex- 
clusive purpose of petitioning for the 
redress of a grievance, on giving ten days’ 
notice to the Lord Lieutenant, or, in his 
absence, to his Secretary, of the inten- 
tion to hold that meeting; would the 
Committee not allow that to be an ex- 
ception? Was Ireland to be completely 
outlawed ? , 

Mr. Pryme said, that no man felt more 
than he did the injury which the agitation 
of the question of the Repeal of the Union 
had effected; but he could not see, that 
that was a sufficient reason for the sup- 
pression of meetings for the repeal of 
grievances. The question before the 
Committee simply was, whether the clause 
was necessary to the peace of Ireland. 
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He did not think it was, and, unaltered, 
he would not vote for it. 

Mr. Hume asked, what would be the 
consequence if they did not agree to this 
Amendment? If theydid not allow the 
people to meet, and to state their griev- 
ances, the refusal of that constitutional 
right would give rise, more and more, to 
insubordination and disturbance. . He 
would ask of the noble Lord whether his 
object, that of pacifying the people and 
restoring tranquillity, would be forwarded 
by such a proceeding? On the contrary, 
would not the putting down of public 
meetings in this arbitrary manner render 
the people more and more discontented ? 
The disturbances that afflicted Ireland 
arose from grievance and oppression; and 
should not the people of that country be 
allowed,” by petition, to place before the 
House whatever grievance or oppression 
they had to complain of? They ought to 
be cautious how they permitted even small 
inroads on the Constitution. They extended 
from day to day, and, at length, one by one, 
the liberties of the people were sacrificed. 
He meant not to defend meetings which 
assembled to disturb the peace and quiet 
of the whole community, but, in the 
language and words and meaning of the 
Amendment, he would contend, that 
when any portion of his Majesty’s subjects 
wished to meet peaceably, and intended, 
at such meeting, merely to state to that 
or tothe other House of Parliament any 
grievance by which they were oppressed, 
it was against the most sacred and valu- 
able privileges of the Constitution to‘ pre- 
vent them from assembling. In 1825, 
when a bill was brought in, the object of 
which was to put down the Catholic As- 
sociation, Mr. Brougham, with reference to 
that measure, spoke thus :—‘ I am the ad- 
‘ vocate of the right of the Irish people to 
meet, to consider, to plan, to petition, to 
remonstrate, to demand; and my frank 
opinion is—an opinion which I set out 
with avowing, and, which, I trust, will 
reach the whole of Ireland as well as the 
whole of England—that the more ener- 
getic their remonstrance, provided that it 
be peaceable —the stronger the language 
they use, provided it be respectful—the 
more firm their port, the more lofty their 
demeanour, the more conformable will it 
be to the high interests of those who have 
all at stake which can render life desirable, 
‘or existence honourable; and infinitely 
‘more likely to succeed than any abject 
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‘course which would imply self-distrust, or 
‘self-conviction of error.’* Was it possi- 
ble, that he who had thus spoken, one of 
his Majesty’s Cabinet Ministers, could 
now sanction the carrying, with fearful 
haste, a measure which took away the 
protection derived from the right of peti- 
tioning, and rendered null and void one 
of the most important privileges of the 
people? Was that the way to allay dis- 
orders-—was that the mode by which they 
hoped to prevent mischief? This measure 
might produce temporary quietness; it 
might effect temporary pacification ; but, 
at a future time, those who supported such 
a system might be overwhelmed by the 
excitation fomented by this measure, and 
by the vengeance demanded for the infrac- 
tion of rights which were the inherent 
property of England and of Ireland. 

Mr. Sheil said, that by the Amendment 
moved, no meeting could be held without 
ten days’ notice, and then, in all cases, 
notice was required to be given to the 
Lord Lieutenant. This was to be the 
case in the proclaimed districts; but what, 
he would beg to ask, what was to be the 
law where the district was not proclaimed? 
He begged to put that question to the 
noble Lord, and he should be happy to 
see that the noble Lord had as much sym- 
pathy with the people of Ireland as he 
once showed to the Creoles. He begged 
to ask the noble Lord, if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was to have the power of prevent- 
ing meetings in the districts not pro- 
claimed? As the clause now stood, he 
understood, that the Lord Lieutenant had 
the power. Then it followed that the 
Lord Lieutenant was to know by intuition 
what was to be said at meetings; he was 
to know it by anticipation. The people 
of Ireland were, in fact, to have no right 
to meet for the purpose of petitioning, 
either in the proclaimed districts, or those 
which were not proclaimed. He, at least, 
saw no difference in this respect between 
the proclaimed and the other districts. 
Those who opposed this measure were told 
that they ought not to refer to what 
took place in 1819. He, however, would 
glance at what was done at that time; 
premising that there was nothing so harsh 
in the Six Acts then passed as was to be 
found in this measure. Was there any- 
thing to be found in those Acts like placing 
an immense power—the power to prevent 
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public meetings — in one man’s hand? 
No such thing was then done. It was 
enacted that not more than fifty persons 
should meet, unless notice was previously 
given to two justices of the peace. And 
had they the power to prevent such meet- 
ing? They were intrusted with no such 
authority. The power given to the Eng- 
lish justices was, to change the place of 
meeting, and nothing else. Gentlemen 
had told them, that in 1829, when they 
sat on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, they had voted for a coercive 
measure, because it was accompanied by 
a condition that was agreeable to them, 
and advantageous to the great body of 
the people of Ireland. But was the pre- 
sent measure accompanied by any condi- 
tion? [Yes] What was that condition? It 
was that, after this Bill had passed into a 
law, they were left to the caprice of ano- 
ther part of the Legislature, either to 
itt or to reject the Irish Church Reform 
ill. 

Mr, Cayley would support the whole 
Bill, because there were remedial mea- 
sures in the contemplation of the Govern- 
ment for the improvement of Ireland, 
which he was sure every English Member 
would support. 

Mr. Lambert begged to ask, if it was 
to be in the power of the Lord Lieutenant 
to suppress a meeting in any district of 
which he had received no notice ? 

Mr. Hall said, that the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member anticipated 
one which he had given notice that he 
would move on the 9th clause. He 
thought that no individual whatever should 
be intrusted with such power as thisclause 
conferred upon the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and he feared that the Amend- 
ment, in its present shape, would sanction 
the power conferred by the clause itself 
of enabling the Lord Lieutenant to put 
down any meeting for the purpose of pe- 
titioning. He also thought that the con- 
ferring of such powers was only calculated 
to widen the breach between the people 
of Ireland and the constituted authorities 
of that country. (Calls of ‘‘ Question.”) 

Mr. O'Connell did not think he could 
be suspected of any intention to sanction 
such a power. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that the impatience 
of the House should not prevent him from 
expressing his sentiments. He had been 
fourteen years in Parliament, but he had 
never witnessed such extraordinary exhi- 
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bitions in the House as had taken place in 
the course of the discussion on this Bill. 
The House, in fact, seemed determined to 
forfeit its character with the people. The 
personalities which had been indulged in 
were disgraceful,—and he particularly ad- 
verted to the conduct of the Members on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House; 
for the Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House deserved the highest credit by the 
forbeating and courteous manner in which 
they had carried on the discussion. With 
respect to the Amendment, he should give 
it his decided support; for he disliked the 
clause which it went to improve. The 
clause, he would admit, resembled one 
which he had supported in the Proclama- 
tion Act passed in 1829; but he had sup- 
potted that, because he considered it 
directed against the Catholic Associations, 
not agaist meetings for petitioning or 
other legitimate objects, while the clause 
in question was evidently directed against 
even meeting to petition. That was not 
the object of the clause he had formerly 
approved of. He protested against any 
infringement on the right of petitioning, 
and foresaw, that the power conferred by 
this clause might be perverted to stifle all 
the complaints of the people; it would 
drive the people to secret meetings, 
which would inevitably produce the worst 
consequences. In this view of the case, 
the Government would see, that their 
object must necessarily be defeated in the 
most objectionable manner. If the Lord 
Lieutenant did not know of the meeting, he 
could not prohibit it, and accordingly the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Dublin, was well worthy 
of their consideration ; that which he pro- 
posed, would secure to the people of Ire- 
land the free liberty and power of origin- 
ating a petition to the King in Parliament 
at a public meeting, while, ifthey gave to 
the Lord Lieutenant ten days’ notice of 
such meeting, he might be prepared with 
all his civil and military force to put it 
down, should it turn out to be an illegal 
one, or be perverted to any other purpose. 
If such a power were given, undoubtedly, 
sudden or secret meetings might be called, 
but if the Lord Lieutenant received no 
previous notice, he might more fairly 
assume that such meeting was so held 
without notice, for some sinister object. 
If some such Amendment as this were 
not adopted, secret meetings would, doubt- 
less, be held for petitioning, and, with a 
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fair pretence, as no means would be 
afforded for obtaining a regular meeting, 
or any meeting which could make sure of 
its object ;—and Government would con- 
stantly be ina state of doubt and anxiety re- 
specting theconduct of the people. TheLord 
Lieutenant would frequently act against 
them from suspicion. Was that desirable ? 
Was it desirable,that the civil power and the 
authority of the Government in Ireland 
should be continually and suddenly brought 
into conflict with the people. He thought 
that the Amendment would obviate the 
consequences which must be apprehended 
from such’ probable conflicts, and would 
reserve to the people of Ireland that con- 
stitutional and just power of petitioning, 
which it was the duty of that House, as 
the Representatives of the people, to main- 
tain. It must be recollected, too, that 
this clause did not apply exclusively to 
the disturbed districts, but extended over 
the whole country, and into the most 
peaceable places. Accordingly, he should 
vote for his hon. and learned friend’s 
Amendment, which afforded sufficient se- 
curity to the Government ; while it pre- 
served the constitutional power of petition- 
ing for a redress of grievances. 

Mr. Stanley denied, that this clause 
could or would be perverted to any such 
unconstitutional object as an infringement 
on the right of petitioning, by preventing 
legitimate meetings. The mght hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly right in stating, 
that a clause in the Proclamation Act, 
similar to the present, had not been used 
to suppress petitioning, and if such were 
the case with respect to an act passed by 
a Tory Government; a slight stretch of 
the right hon. Member’s powers of reason- 
ing might have led him to the conclusion 
that the result would not be different in 
the present case. But although it was 
not meant to infringe the right of petition- 
ing by this measure, it was essential in the 
present state of the country that the Lord 
Lieutenant should be constituted, in the 
first instance, the Judge of what was likely 
to be bond fide a meeting for the exercise 
of that privilege; it was for the Lord 
Lieutenant to decide, on his own responsi- 
bility, and from his knowledge of local cir- 
cumstances, whether a meeting was called 
simply for the purpose of petitioning, or 
with a view to agitation and disturbance. 
The Lord Lieutenant would not be justified 
in suppressing a bond fide meeting for 
petitioning, therefore the Amendment was 
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unnecessary, to say the least of it, but he 
must be allowed to exercise his discretion 
on the subject of the nature of the 
meeting. If he had not this discre- 
tionary power’, to give which was the intent 
of the clause, the law would be inefficient 
and might almost as well not be passed. 
Any man acquainted with Ireland under- 
stood how easy it was, to convene a meet- 
ing as a bond fide meeting to petition, and 
turn it to seditious purposes, passing reso- 
lutions at it which might set all Ireland in 
aflame. The object of this clause was, 
not to punish violations of the law, but to 
prevent them. Such a power was indis- 
pensable. As for the Amendment, its only 
effect would be, to expose the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to odium, and impair the efficiency 
of the Bill. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the right of peti- 
titioning was sacred ; as to what the right 
hon. Secretary had said about no meetings 
for legitimate petitions having been inter- 
fered with under the power of the former 
clause, the reason was, that no one had 
ever attempted to get up a petition at that 
time; there was good care taken to 
prevent any such thing being attempted. 

Committee divided on the Amendment : 
Ayes 85; Noes 246—Majority 161. 
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Pringle, Robert 
Wallace, Robert 


Mr. Lynch proposed the insertion of a 
proviso at the end of the first clause, to 
the effect that the Act should not be con- 
strued to extend, or in any manner to 
affect meetings of counties, or divisions of 
counties, called by the Lord Lieutenant, or 
the Sheriff of the county, or by four Magis- 
trates ; and that itshould notextend to any 
public meeting in any borough or town 
corporate, called by the Mayor or other 
constituted authorities, or to any meeting 
of any ward or division in such boroughs 
or towns corporate, when so convened. 

Mr. Stanley said, that such a _pro- 
viso was unnecessary, as the hon. Gentle- 
man and the House might rely upon it 
that the Lord Lieutenant would not exer- 
cise the powers confided to him by this 
Bill so as to interfere in an improper way 
with the subject’s right of petition. If, 
however, the hon. Member would allow 
this proviso to stand over till the report on 
the Bill, so as to give time to the Govern- 
ment to consider the proposition, he would 
not say that he would then object to the 
insertion of at least the first portion of the 
proviso. 

Mr. Lynch would, under such circum- 
stances, allow the proviso to stand over 
until the bringing up of the Report. 

The Chairman put the quésticn, that 
the first clause should stand part of the 
Bill. 

Mr. O’Dwyer, acting from a feeling of 
duty, rose to protest against the clause. 
He maintained, that the chief cause why 
Great Britain had escaped those revolu- 
tions, which, in modern times, had deso- 
lated other countries, was, that the people 
possessed a quiet and lawful means of 
making their opinions known. The hon. 
Member begged leave, in support of this 
view to direct the attention of the House 
to the following passage from the writings 
of De Lolme, whom he considered to be 
admirable authority in all that related to 
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the Constitution :—‘ A complete security 
‘is insured to those numerous and irre- 
‘ gular meetings, which, especially when 
‘ directed to matters of government, creates 
‘so much uneasiness in the sovereigns of 
‘other countries. Individuals even may, 
‘in such meetings, take an active part for 
‘procuring the success of those public 
‘steps which they wish to see pursued : 
‘they may frame petitions to be delivered 
‘to the Crown, or to both Houses, either to 
‘procure the repeal of measures already 
‘entered upon by Government, or to pre- 
‘vent the passing of such as are under 
‘ consideration, or to obtain the enacting of 
‘ new regulations of any kind: they may 
‘ severally subscribe their names to such 
‘petitions; the law sets no restriction on 
‘ their numbers ; nor has it, we may say, 
‘taken any precaution to prevent even 
‘the abuse that might be made of such 
‘freedom * * * Such meetings may 
‘be repeated; and every individual may 
‘deliver what opinion he pleases on the 
‘proposed subjects.’ He entreated his 
Majesty’s Ministers to listen to what fol- 
lowed; because it so exactly described 
their own situation a few months since :— 
‘ The disappointed statesman, the minister 
‘turned out, also find the door open to 
‘them; they may bring in the whole 
‘weight of their influence and of their 
‘connexions; they may exert every nerve 
‘to enlist the assembly in the number of 
‘their supporters; they are bidden to do 
‘ their worst ; they fly through the country, 
‘from one place of meeting to another— 
‘ the clamour increases—-the Constitution, 
‘ one may think, is going to be shaken to its 
‘ very foundations—but these mighty strug- 
‘gles, by some means or other, always find 
‘ a proportionate degree of re-action. New 
‘difficulties, and, at last, insuperable im- 
‘pediments grow up in the way of those 
‘ who would take advantage of the general 
‘ferment, to raise themselves on the wreck 
‘ of the governing authority—a secret force 
‘ exerts itself, which gradually brings things 
‘back to a state of moderation and calm ; 
‘and that sea, so stormy, to appearance, 
‘so deeply agitated, constantly stops at 
‘certain limits, which it seems as if it 
‘ wanted the power to pass.’ This clause 
of the Bill would prevent public meet- 
ings in Ireland, and produce bloodshed, 
violence, and revolution. There was 
already, he could assure them, a gathering 
of discontents in Ireland. There wasa 
natural antipathy in the people, which this 
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sort of brutal coercive legislation was 
whipping into earnest and deadly hatred. 
If they valued the connexion with Ireland, 
they would hesitate before they passed a 
Bill like this. He, therefore, felt bound to 
oppose it. 

Mr. Fergus O’Connor also opposed the 
clause. By whom, he asked, were the 
powers which the Bill conferred, to be 
exercised ? By an irresponsible body. 
What satisfaction was it to the Irish when 
their liberties were crippled, to be told that 
they might trust the Lord Lieutenant? It 
was amockery of justice. What now became 
of the boasted Constitution, if that might be 
practised? What became of that which 
had bound Ireland to England, by the 
ties of sisterhood and affection—when, 
just as the cup of hope and of affection 
had been raised to her lips, and dashed 
from her hands, she was told, that the mis- 
government of unreformed ages was to be 
established and confirmed by the first 
Reformed Parliament? What state must 
the Irish be in, when they asked to go 
back to the old tyranny —when they 
implored the Parliament for the blessings 
of packed Juries, and the summary opera- 
tion of the law? Even these evils were 
preferable to Courts-martial, and to hiding- 
holes, into which any one might thrust an 
Irishman. If any part of Yorkshire were 
disturbed, would any Member consent to 
apply such a measure as this to London ? 
Certainly not; and was not that a parallel 
case ? No man could deny it. When had 
any disturbance arisen from a meeting in 
Ireland ? Hehad presided over many—over 
200,000 persons—hastily called together 
under the sanction of the right hon. Secre- 
tary, at a time when the voice of agitation 
was music in his ears; and all was peace 
and quiet. They had no banners with a 
bloody knife hanging over a king’s head ; 
there was no exciting people to rebellion. 
No such thing. Why not suppress such 
meetings when they occurred here, and 
threatened the State with ruin? Why 
was not a measure like this introduced in 
1817, when some such notice as this was 
posted ‘on the walls of London :—‘* Have 
a care. Britons to arms! The whole 
country watches the signal from London ; 
‘ arms!’ Break open the gunsmiths’ shops, 
and other likely places to find arms. No 
Regent ! No Castlereagh! Off with their 
heads! No Church! No tithes! No 
inclosures! No Bishops! Now is the 
time { Free, free yourselves, or you are 
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propose Martial Law for England? No; 
Lord Castlereagh, even, never attempted 
such a measure as this, This was such 
a brutal Bill, that if it should be passed 
it would cause the people of Ireland to 
be in love with their former misgovern- 
ment, and to embalm even the memory 
of Lord Castlereagh in their grateful 
recollections. The more brutal, bloody, 
and despotic such a measure was, coming 
asit did from the first Reformed Parliament, 
the better, as it would show the people 
of Ireland what they had to expect from 
them. 

Colonel Perceval said, before the Com- 
mittee came to a vote expunging that part 
of the clause which he thought most 
beneficial—namely, taking the great poli- 
tical offenders out of the operation of the 
Bill ; persons who were the great causes 
of all the miseries that afflicted Ireland, he 
must enter his protest against such a 
course. It was now proposed to submit 
these offenders to the operations of the 
common law; now, if the common law 
were sufficient to grapple with them, what 
reason could there be for proposing the 
present measure? Nothing reconciled the 
Bill to those with whom he acted, but the 
knowledge that the common Jaw was in- 
sufficient. In giving his support to the 
first reading of the Bill, he had implored 
the right hon. Gentleman not to permit its 
provisions to be frittered away ; but he 
regretted to perceive, that even in the very 
first clause, the right hon. Gentleman had 
conceded to the enemies of all order. It 
would be competent for the Volunteers to 
enrol themselves, and unless they were 
guilty of some atrocity, they could not be 
brought under the operations of the Bill. 
Impressed with this conviction he must 
enter his protest against the first deviation 
from the principles of the Bill as he had 
agreed to it, 

Colonel Torrens wished to state the 
grounds of the vote which he should give, 
that the clause, as amended, do not stand 
part of the Bill. Many hon. Members 
assented to this and to other clauses of 
the Bill, because they had confidence in 
his Majesty’s Ministers. Now this was 
the yery reason why he dissented from the 
Bill, He had confidence in his Majesty’s 
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Ministers; he believed that those men 
who carried the Reform Bill for England 
would not halt in their patriotic career 
until they had done justice—full and com- 
plete justice to Ireland; and he believed 
that when full and complete justice should 
be done, political discontent and agitation 
would expire with their cause; that this 
coercive measure would prove a dead let- 
ter upon the Statute-book, and that the 
time and labour devoted to these protracted 
and angry discussions would turn out to 
be so much time wasted, and so much 
labour thrown away. This clause, in its 
amended, as well as in its original form, 
was intended to put down political agita- 
tation. Now, the question was, had any 
case been made out to warrant the severe, 
he might say the monstrous provisions 
which, even in its amended form, this 
clause contained? He thought no case 
had been made out. On the first night of 
these debates he had listened with riveted 
attention to the powerful, the command- 
ing, speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland ; and during the 
momentary impulse he felt almost per- 
suaded that a sufficient case had been 
made out. But when, in the calmness: of 
the closet, he reviewed the facts and the 
arguments of the right hon, Gentleman, 
stripped of the splendid and dazzling dra- 
pery by which they had been at once 
adorned and obscured, then he arrived at 
the conclusion, and was impressed with 
the conviction, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had, indeed, succeeded in making 
out an irresistible case, but an irresistible 
case against himself. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them, that since he 
had had the management of Ireland, po- 
litical agitation, discontent, aud outrage, 
had gone on increasing. It appeared by 
his own statements, that before he asked 
for increased coercive powers, he sent out 
Special Commissions to put down disturb- 
ance,and those Commissions were attended 
with complete success; and it further 
appeared from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own showing, that after the late Parliament 
had, in an evil hour, consented to grant 
him increased coercive powers for levying 
tithes, the law had become powerless, and 
his Special Commissions were sent out in 
vain. Was this a ground upon which the 
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Reformed Parliament should be called upon 
to grant a further increase of coercive 
power? What did the argument of the 
Secretary for Ireland amount to? Simply 
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to this, ‘‘ experience has shown that in- 
creased coercion has increased discontent 
and disturbance, and, therefore, increased 
coercion would abate discontent and dis- 
turbance.” When stripped of the copious 
and powerful rhetoric with which it had 
been clothed, the argument of the right 
hon, Secretary for Ireland was reduced to 
this stultifying proposition, that in order 
to remove the eflect we must increase 
the cause, He would yote, not only against 
the first clause asamended, but also against 
all the other clauses of a measure which 
would be unnecessary if full justice were 
to be done to Ireland; and which, if jus- 
tice were not to be done, would only 
aggravate the evils it was intended to 
remove, 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought, that they 
should not go on with the Bill without 
carrying the remedial measures forward 
hand in band with it. The House was to 
blame in having lost so much time last 
night upon a mere matter of form, instead 
of hastening forward, as it was its duty to 
do, the remedial measure of Church Re- 
form as quickly as possible. For his part 
he would prefer the revival of the bill 
against the Catholic Association to the 
measure now before the House. He thought 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
member for Monaghan (Mr. Perrin) should 
be attended to, and that the clause should 
be altered so as to give the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland the power of dispersing 
the meetings which it was the object of 
this Bill to put down; buthe should not 
haye the power, which the Bill at present 
gave him, of creating it a misdemeanor to 
attend those meetings. By one clause of 
the Bill, the Justices, when they directed 
a meeting to disperse, would only have 
the power to punish those who remained 
in defiance of the law with three months’ 
imprisonment; while by this clause, those 
who went away—who obeyed the prohibi- 
tion and dispersed—might be punished 
with five years’ imprisonment. Thus the 
real offenders would escape with a very 
trifling punishment, while those who had 
ignorantly and innocently attended the 
meeting, or went away when they were 
bid, would be severely punished. He 
wished the punishment to be fixed by the 
clause, and that a more severe punishment 
should be assigned to those who refused 
to go away than to those who dispersed. 
He was well aware that it was absolutely 
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associations that at present existed in 
Ireland. Every friend to constitutional 
liberty must desire to see such assemblies 
put down, for they injured its cause, and 
were incompatible with its existence. It 
was obvious to any one at all acquainted 
with the laws or Constitution of this coun- 
try, that an association like the Volunteers 
of Ireland—the object of which was to 
overawe the Legislature, and to compel it 
to pass such and such measures—for in- 
stance, the Repeal of the Union—could 
not be suffered to exist. It was with that 
feeling, and under that impression, that 
he thought power should be given to the 
Lord Lieutenant to prevent meetings which 
he might consider dangerous to the public 
peace. The object of the Bill he understood 
to be, to put down associations and meet- 
ings in Ireland, which, if allowed to go on, 
and to grow to maturity, must inevitably 
end in the destruction of the Constitution, 
He hoped, however, that the suggestion of 
the hon. member for Monaghan, to which 
he had already adverted, and which he 
thought would be sufficient for the pur- 
pose, would be inserted in the body of this 
clause, 

Mr. Ruthven, adverting to a notice of 
motion given in the early part of the even- 
ing by thehon. member for South Durham, 
deprecated any precipitate interference 
with the currency of Ireland, such as that 
of making the Irish Bank notes a legal 
tender, which could have none but the 
most injurious effects [Question]. 

Mr. Pease informed the hon. Member 
that he had withdrawn his notice. 

Mr. Ruthven knew that: but.it was 
sufficient to excite alarm that such a notice 
had been placed on the Books of the 
House. It would be carried to Ireland by 
that evening’s post, and would very prob- 
ably cause an immediate run upon the 
banks. He was not one of those who 
wished to ruin the banks. 

Lord Althorp submitted to the hon. 
Member, that he was discussing a question 
not then before the House. 

Mr. Ruthven contended that he was 
strictly in order. He was merely pointing 
out the consequences which would result 
from such a proposition. He saw that 
the House was not disposed to listen to 
him, and therefore he would merely repeat, 
that the very agitation of such a measure 
would cause a run on the bank, instead of 
preventing it. 

Mr, Cutlar Fergusson inquired whether 
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in the case of a meeting being held in 
Dublin, and orders being issued by the 
Lord Lieutenant for its suppression, any 
person attending such meeting without 
knowing its illegality, would be liable to 
punishment ? 

The Solicitor General said, that it was 
proposed to introduce into the Bill a pro- 
vision rendering it necessary that a public 
notice should be given of the Lord Lieute- 
nant’s intention to prohibit the meeting, 
and it was only after such public notice 
that any person attending the meeting 
would be liable to be tried for a misde- 
meanor. In his opinion, a person cir- 
cumstanced as had been supposed, would 
have a clear defence against the penalties 
of the Bill. But he begged to remind the 
hon. Member, that, by the common law, 
the fact of being present at an unlawful 
meeting constituted an unlawful act, though 
the person present might have had no 
knowledge of the illegal nature of the 
meeting. He thought the fixing of the 
punishment at two months’ imprisonment 
would be injurious, inasmuch as there 
might be different degrees of guilt. One 
man might do little, another a great deal; 
he might say, ‘‘ what do I care for the 
Lord Lieutenant? I'll resist any force he 
sends here.” These two persons would 
deserve different degrees of punishment. 

Mr. Pease said, that ever since he had 
taken his seat upon that (the ministerial) 
side of the House, he had become a mark 
for every one to shoot at; but he should, 
nevertheless, do his public duty fearlessly. 
Though he had many objections to differ- 
ent parts of the measure then before the 
House, he would, notwithstanding, give 
his support to the first clause. It did not, 
in his opinion, interfere with the right of 
petitioning. Two or three persons might 
frame the petition, and then procure the 
signatures of every individual in the town 
or district. He firmly believed that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had no disposition to 
invade the liberties of the subject, and he 
should give his vote for this clause in the 
most perfect confidence that by so doing 
he was fulfilling his primary duty in sup- 
porting the King and Government. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that according to the 
wording of the Act, no person was to be 
considered guilty for attending a pro- 
hibited meeting until he refused to depart. 

The Solicitor General observed, that 
any person who, after knowing a meeting 
to have been prohibited, should attend it, 
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would, under the Act ‘be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, independent of his refusal to 
disperse upon the requisition of the Ma- 
gistrates. 

Mr. Roebuck said, he objected to the 
whole clause, which he was convinced 
was, in fact, levelled against the hon. 
member for Dublin, and was intended to 
put him down. He did not, however, 
think that the attempt would be successful. 
Might not an account of a meeting which 
never took place be published? Might 
not the speeches and sentiments said to 
have been delivered at it be given forth to 
the world? If the inflammatory language 
delivered at meetings were the thing most 
dreaded, from the effect it was supposed 
to have upon the people of Ireland, how 
was the promulgation of such a fictitious 
account to be prevented by$the Act ? 

Mr. Aglionby said, he entirely coincided 
in the remarks made by the hon. member 
for Kircudbright, and considered his ob- 
jection fatal to the clause. 

Mr. Cobbett rose to declare, that he 
should vote against the clause, as he would 
against the entire law, however amended 
or altered. He resisted it because its 
direct tendency was to take from the Irish 
people the right to petition, and because 
it was a stepping-stone to the introduc- 
tion of a similar measure into England. 
Everything would be done to narrow it 
and destroy it by degrees. But he would 
on this, as on all occasions, endeavour to 
do justice to his Majesty’s servants; if 
they attacked the rights of the people, it 
was because they could not maintain their 
system without destroying them. They 
had two courses before them—redress of 
grievances, or deprivation of right. The 
former they were resolved not to grant, 
and, consequently, they were compelled to 
attack the rights of the people. Though, 
therefore, they might become tyrants, it 
was from necessity; and the question 
would be, whether the nation would sub- 
mit to their system. The member for 
South Durham (Mr. Pease) deserved the 
thanks of the country for having let out 
so much of the real state of the case. The 
reasons he had given were perfectly un- 
derstood, the whole matter was quite plain 
to him; and to show his gratitude to the 
hon. Member for the service he had ren- 
dered, though without intending it, he 
would tell him an American story. Dur- 
ing that war, which he (Mr. Cobbett) 
should always considera rebellion-—though 
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the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, and 
the hon. member for Leeds, pronounced 
it a glorious revolution—two men, lovers 
of peace, who would not engage in war— 
no! not for the whole world—men who 
would not touch a hair on the head of 
a human being—but who were persons of 
exceeding loyalty, offered, from their ex- 
treme attachment to their King and his 
Government, to conduct the British army 
into the American camp ; but that Wash- 
ington, who was so much praised by hon. 
Gentlemen, seized those loyal persons, and 
hanged them on one of the highest trees 
in the country. 

Mr. O'Connell had heard of such a 
thing as passive resistance amongst loyal 
men, and there were many friends to the 
King and his Government who refused to 
pay tithes. They were very loyal subjects, 
out they refused to pay tithes. Why 
should not others act in the same manner? 
In fact, the moment he saw the hon. mem- 
ber for South Durham, he prophesied that 
he would be soon in the middle of the 
Treasury Bench, and the prophecy was 
likely to be accomplished. He would 
now state the nature of the first clause, 
which was utterly misunderstood. Would 
it be believed that no promulgation of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s order to suppress a 
meeting was necessary? [No!] He re- 
peated it, that no promulgation was neces- 
sary, and defied any man to point out a 
word in the Statute requiring it. He de- 
fied any lawyer to show that the order 
might not be verbal—by word of mouth 
—in short, in any mode the Lord Lieute- 
nant might please to utter it[No/]. He 
again defied any person to contradict him. 

Mr. Stanley wished to observe, that 
during the absence of the hon. Member, 
the Solicitor General stated that words 
were to be introduced into the clause, 
rendering the promulgation of the order 
necessary. 

Mr. O’Connell was arguing on the clause 
as it stood in the Bill, and the right hon. 
Secretary had contradicted him, when 
speaking of the contents of the Bill in his 
hand, though the right hon. Gentleman 
now admitted that such words were to be 
introduced into the clause. He would 
appeal, however, to the Chairman, 
and ask whether it was not then im- 
possible to introduce anything into the 
clause? [Chairman assented] Yet this 
Bill had not come suddenly upon the 
House. It had been prepared by the first 
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Equity Judge of the land—had received 
the sanction of the other House, and of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. Let them observe 
the nature of the first clause: the order 
suppressing a meeting might be verbal— 
it might be issued while the meeting was 
actually holding. No promulgation of it 
was necessary—no notice of the illegality 
of the meeting was required; and yet 
under such circumstances, two Magistrates 
were to decide whom they should send to 
prison for two months. This was the 
nature of a criminal offence in Ireland. 
By virtue of an order, delivered in any 
manner the Lord Lieutenant pleased, and 
at any time, a man attending a meeting 
in the remotest part of the kingdom might 
be imprisoned by a Magistrate for two 
months. The hon. member for South 
Durham said, the right of petition was not 
extinguished in Ireland: to be sure it was 
not if they licked the hand that struck 
them. If they crouched submissively be- 
fore injury and insult, and praised those 
who dealt out scorn and wrong, they 
would be allowed to petition; but if they 
acted a free and manly part, they would 
be declared criminals by an order issued 
behind their backs, and without notice. 
Let them recollect to whose hands their 
liberties were to be committed. To a 
Lord Lieutenant, who complained to the 
hon. member for Cork, that the people of 
that county did not take off their hats 
to him when he passed. Such was the 
man who was to have unlimited power in 
Ireland. Again, suppose a meeting pro- 
hibited; any continuation of it by the 
same persons or any part of them became 
illegal under the Bill; so that, should any 
fancied similarity ever appear between the 
words or acts of a meeting and one for- 
merly prohibited, or should some persons, 
no matter how few, who had been present 
at the former, attend at the latter, a 
packed Jury would be easily found to de- 
clare it a continuation of the prohibited 
meeting. In fact, there was no meeting 
in Ireland that was not at the absolute 
control of the Lord Lieutenant. But 
even the mode of petition suggested by 
the member for South Durham was not 
free; he spoke of two or three persons 
assembling to frame a petition, but two 
persons constituted a meeting, and there- 
fore came under the grasp of the Bill 
[No, no]. He asserted that it was so. 
He contended, that under the rigorous 
provisions of the Bill, any one person 
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meeting another in the streets, after the 
promulgation of an order, would be liable 
to be tried, and a packed Jury could 
easily be procured to convict him. Nay, 
the circumstance of a man visiting his 
friend at his house might be construed 
into a meeting. [No, no.] He contended 
it might, He would re-assert, that two 
persons constituted a meeting; nay, more 
—that two persons would constitute part 
of a prohibited association, and should 
they meet, it would, to all legal intents 
and purposes, under the Bill, be a meet- 
ing of that association; his Majesty’s 
Government appeared to pay too little 
attention to the opinions of the people. 
They should remember, that when they 
were thrown out of office, the Irish and 
English people forced them back and kept 
them in office. By their subsequent acts, 
however, they bad totally lost the confi- 
dence of the Irish, and he thought they 
were fast losing the confidence of the 
English. At all events, he was sure of 
this, that they deserved to lose it; and 
the very men whom they were now 
dragging through the mire of despotism 
with them, would be the first to blame 
their conduct when the feeling of the peo- 
ple displayed itself. The clause declared, 
that meetings should be prevented on the 
order of the Lord Lieutenant. Now he 
should like to know what was the mean- 
ing of ‘‘order?” How was it to be ex- 
pressed? In what manner was it to be 
made known? He knew what an order 
was in a Court of Justice. There it was a 
rule of Court, and the record of it was 
faithfully preserved. A military order was 
entered on the orderly book; but what 
the order of the Lord Lieutenant was to 
be he knew not, except it was his single 
fiat given in any words in which he might 
choose to convey his meaning. The 
nature of the power given to the Lord 
Lieutenant was, to enable him to declare 
what meetings were illegal. The clause 
enabled him to prevent any meeting dan- 
gerous to the public peace or safety, or 
inconsistent with the due administration 
of the law. Now, did hon. Members 
imagine that the Lord Lieutenant would 
confine the exercise of his power to such 
meetings? He would say, that it did not 
require that Act to enable the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to doso. He had that power al- 
ready. All such meetings were clearly 
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put down by Common Law. That opinion 
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was given by Lord Redesdale, who 
opposed the Bill of 1829 directed against 
the Catholic Association, on that very 
ground. Lord Eldon had also expressed 
a similar opinion, Why then shonld they 
give that Magistrate the power of putting 
down other meetings ? Why should they 
give him the power of suppressing inno- 
cent meetings ? This was what the people 
of Ireland had to apprehend. Even all 
charitable meetings might be suppressed, 
The fate of 2,500 orphans might depend 
upon it. It was said, that politics were 
discussed at these meetings. They gene- 
rally were; but it was requisite that some 
exciting topics should be alluded to, in 
order to induce people to be present, 
The real object, however, of the Bill was to 
put down agitation for Repeal of the 
Union. Its object was to put down the 
Volunteers and all associations of the peo- 
ple. It had been said, that the Volunteer: 
Association was an illegal one; but the 
instant that could be proved it should be 
given up. The number of Members was 
very limited ; but it was said, that it was 
intended to be more widely spread. It 
was so, and one of its main objects was, to 
form a sort of domestic association in the 
disturbed districts, to put down Whitefeet 
outrages. If their object was to put down 
the agitation for the Repeal of the Union, 
this Act might enable them to accomplish 
their purpose; but would they, by so 
doing, put down the desire for that Repeal. 
If it was the object of the House to put 
down the desire for Repeal, was it by ex- 
hibiting such a striking difference between 
the treatment of England and Ireland that 
they expected to obtain their end? Was 
it by a sort of Irish reciprocity—all on 
one side? Was it by giving liberty to 
England, and despotism toIreland? The 
Irish were a shrewd, observant people; 
and what, he asked, must be the result of 
this? He would venture to prophesy that 
for one repealer, who at present existed 
this Bill would create one hundred, 
Under these circumstances, he objected 
to this clause. 

Mr. Stanley observed, that the House 
might well be weary of the debate. He 
should say but a few words, in order to re- 
call the attention of the Committee to the 
proper topic. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had been arguing upon the suppo- 
sition that the order of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was to be a verbal order, although 
he knew that a distinct pledge had been 
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given by the Government that that should 
be obviated. He should not, however, 
follow the hon. and learned Gentleman 
into all his quibbles, and special plead- 
ings, and arguments founded upon the 
supposition that two persons talking to- 
gether could be considered an_ illegal 
meeting. The words of the clause were, 
“any association, assembly, or body of 
persons in Ireland, which he or they shall 
deem to be dangerous to the public peace 
or safety, or inconsistent with the due ad- 
ministration of the law, and by the same, 
or any other order, also to prohibit every 
or any adjourned, renewed, or otherwise 
continued meeting of the same, or of any 
part thereof, under any name, pretext, 
shift, or device whatsoever.” If the ad- 
journment had not been provided for, the 
principal part of the clause would have 
been a dead letter. The Bill did not 
oppose itself to charitable meetings. But 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman made 
use of those charitable meetings merely 
as a pretext—if he introduced fierce poli- 
tical discussions on exciting topics—then 
he would say it was right to provide in the 
Bill against such an evasion. On behalf 
of himselfand his colleagues, he repudiated 
the charge of endeavouring to put down 
any charitable associations. Another of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s argu- 
ments was founded on the assumption 
that the law, as it at present stood, was 
capable of putting down all illegal meet- 
ings. But he would ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether the Volunteer 
Association was illegal? If it was illegal, 
they could doubtless put itdown, But if 
not—he would ask was it safe—was it not 
dangerous to the public peace, and to the 
administration of the laws, and ought it 
not to be suppressed? Much had been 
said as to infringing on the right of the 
subject to petition. Now, nothing could 
be further from thé wish of his Majesty's 
Government than to put down the expres- 
sion of the opinion of the people, when 
that opinion was peaceably expressed. 
But be must confess that he did not feel 
that great respect for the petitions against 
the Bill with which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman threatened to inundate them, 
when he considered the manner in which 
they had been obtained. Circular letters 
had been sent all over Ireland by the 
Volunteers, with several forms of petition, 
requesting active persons in every place to 
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plain of that; but when he considered 
the system of intimidation and menace 
which prevailed in Ireland, he must con- 
fess that he could not yield to those peti- 
tions that respect which he should pay to 
the spontaneous and unbiassed expression 
of the opinions of the people of Ireland. 
The circular letters alluded to also an- 
nounced that the Volunteer Association 
was about to take measures for its exten- 
sion—and that a paper of instruction 
would be forwarded to them, according to 
the suggestions of Mr. O’Connell, point- 
ing out the best method of proceeding to 
establish Courts of Arbitration—and es- 
pecially for the better collection of the 
National Rent. ‘These circumstances, in 
his opinion, took away much of that 
weight which he should otherwise have 
attached to the petitions which had been 
presented to that House. The existence 
of an association, extending its ramifica- 
tions into all parts of Ireland, allowing 
nothing to be exempt from its inquisi- 
torial influence, reporting all its pro- 
ceedings to one great head and centre in 
Dublin, and endeavouring to monopolize 
in its own hands all the functions of 
Government—if not in itself absolutely 
illegal, must, at least, be allowed to be 
totally inconsistent with the due adminis- 
tration of the laws. The whole question 
as to the course which Parliament ought 
to pursue might be reduced to a single 
point. Would that House permit the as- 
sociation of Irish Volunteers to triumph 
over constitutional law? He did not ex- 
tend these observations to the disturbances 
which had taken place in ireland; he al- 
luded to political agitation, and to those 
bodies which he considered inconsistent 
with regular Government. He stated this, 
because he wished the question to be put 
clearly and distinctly. The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin wished to 
know what effect these measures were 
likely to have upon the question of the 
Repeal of the Union. Whatever effect 
they might have, he believed that Parlia- 
ment would feel it to be its duty to sup- 
press these symptoms of disorganization ; 
and by doing so, he was convinced that it 
would suppress that cry for Repeal, which 
was founded on mere clamour, on the de- 
clamation of itinerant agitators—on the 
constant outcry raised against the Sasse- 
nach and the stranger—on the violent 
opinions which, day by day, and week by 
week, were impressed upon the public mind 
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by associations and delegates, and which 
made the question of the Repeal of the 
Union, not a sober matter of opinion and 
of calm judgment, but the cry of party 
and of passion, supported, he maintained, 
by vast numbers of the lower classes, who 
dared not for their lives form a contrary 
opinion, and who, he must add, if they 
did frame a different opinion, dared not 
express it. If the measure had any effect 
upon the Repeal of the Union, the sup- 
pression of these abuses would be its effect. 
If the Bill were despotic, its object was 
to prevent a more intolerable despotism. 
It was a measure called for by the whole 
of the higher classes, by most of the 
middling classes, ay, it was even wished 
for by many of those who signed petitions 
against it, and by a great number of the 
lowest classes in Ireland. It was not a 
measure of despotism and oppression, but 
a measure of protection and safety. 

Mr. O’Connell observed, that it was 
exceedingly easy to make assertions. He 
knew Ireland better than the right hon. 
Gentleman; and he ought also to have a 
deeper interest in its prosperity. [No, no.] 
He did not mean any offence. He had 
said he ought to have a deeper interest in 
the prosperity of Ireland than the right 
hon. Gentleman. His only regret was, 
that the assertions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were taken for proofs—his insinu- 
ations were received as arguments—and 
his mis-statements as convincing reasons 
of the necessity of establishing a despotism 
in Ireland. He would bring the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statements to the test. He 
had spoken much of the influence which 
the Volunteers had had in guiding the 
public mind with respect to the Repeal of 
the Union; but what wasthe fact? They 
were established but three weeks before 
the sitting of Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman wished to know his opinion, 
whether the establishment of the Volun- 
teers was legal or not? In his opinion it 
was not illegal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then asked whether such an institu- 
tion was not dangerous to the Government, 
and he was cheered by the House; he 
asked whether it was not unsafe for the 
people, and he was cheered; he asked 
whether it did not interfere with the ad- 
ministration of the law, and he was 
cheered ;—that was to say, the House was 
convinced of these three particulars. 
Now, if the association was of the charac- 
ter which the right hon, Gentleman and 
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the House attributed to it, it was illegal, 
and could be suppressed by the existing 
law. He defied any lawyer to contradict 
that statement, and yet the right hon. 
Secretary, though he had a packed Jury at 
his command in Dublin, had not indicted 
a single individual, Why had he not 
done so? Because he knew that, in a 
Court of Justice, assertion would not be 
taken for proof. A cheer would not be 
the answer which he would receive from 
Jurymen. Huzzaing was all very well 
when they thought they had a right to put 
down the liberties of Ireland; but what 
advantage did Ireland ever derive from her 
connexion with this country? Again and 
again she had been subjected to con- 
fiscation, to massacre, to oppression, to 
the violation of all law. These miseries 
had she derived from her connexion with 
this country, and these were things which 
had not been done in a corner. Would 
any Government but that of the right 
hon. Secretary have come down to the 
House with such a tale? The right hon. 
Secretary alluded to the national rent. 
He knew not whether he meant to attri- 
bute any personal motives to him upon 
that point. (Mr. Stanley expressed his 
dissent]. The right hon. Gentleman dis- 
claimed it, and he would not dwell, there- 
fore, upon the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman thought that the Bill would 
Operate as a sedative. As well might he 
expect to soothe the pain of a sore by ap- 
plying a blister, or to tranquillize a patient 
by the stimulus of irritation. The hand 
of the foreigner would, indeed, be felt 
heavily, in Ireland when the people were 
deprived of the Constitution, and told in 
mockery, that it was for their benefit. 
The people of Ireland would not be de- 
ceived by such pretences; and he was 
astonished that Members of that House 
should deceive themselves. If this Bill 
passed, the people of Ireland would not 
stop at the Repeal of the Union. 

The Committee divided, on the question 
that the Clause stand part of the Bill: 
Ayes 322; Noes 70—Majority 252. 

The Committee then proceeded to the 
consideration of the second clause, which 
enacts, that any two or more Justices of 
the Peace should have the power of dis- 
persing any meeting, and that any person 
contravening their order in this respect 
shall be liable to an imprisonment of three 
calendar months, and, ona second offence, 
for one whole year. 
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Mr. O'Connell objected to that part of 
the clause which authorised Magistrates to 
force their way into any House in which 
they should have reason to believe that 
any prohibited meeting was held, as being 
much too vague, as giving too great a 
discretion to Magistrates, and as affording 
no redress to individuals wrongfully ap- 
prehended. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that although the 
Magistrates must act on their own discre- 
tion, they would be responsible to the 
Lord-lieutenant of the county. 

Mr. Shaw observed, that if Magistrates 
were not considered worthy of confidence, 
let them be struck out of the Commission. 

Mr. O’ Connell stated, that he had a fur- 
ther objection to this clause. By the first 
clause every person present at a prohibited 
meeting was to bedeemed guilty of amisde- 
meanor, and was to be tried and punished ac- 
cording to the course of the Common Law. 
By the second clause, any person who did 
not depart from such meeting within a 
quarter of an hour from the time of the 
notice of the Magistrates to do so, was to 
be proceeded against in a summary way, 
before any two Justices of the Peace, and 
imprisoned for three months, and for a 
second, or any subsequent offence, for 
one year. To this summary jurisdiction 
on’ the part of the Magistrates he most 
strongly objected. 

Mr. Sheil observed, that his Majesty’s 
Government themselves showed that they 
had no confidence in Magistrates by pro- 
posing to callin soldiers to execute the 
functions of Magistrates. 

Mr. Stanley begged pardon for interrupt- 
ing the hon. and learned Gentleman ; but 
he wished to say, that if the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin acquiesced in the 
earlier part of this clause, his Majesty’s 
Government would be disposed to yield 
the other point, and to exchange the sum- 
mary jurisdiction for Trial by Jury. 

Mr. O’Connell could not acquiesce in 
any part of the clause, although he would 
not have recourse to the desperate expe- 
dient of a division. 

On the Motion that the Clause stand 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. O'Connell asked if it was under- 
stood that the summary jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates was taken away, and the Trial 
by Jury substituted ? 

Mr. Stanley replied in the affirmative. 

The Clause, with a verbal Amendment, 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
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The third Clause also ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

The House resumed ; Committee to sit 
again. 


Registering Barristers. 


Suprty — Recisrerinc  Barris- 
TERS.| Mr. Spreng Rice said, that in con- 
sequence of the omission of the words 
‘* Consolidated Fund” in the Reform Act, 
the Treasury, though directed to pay the 
Registering Barristers, had been unable 
to do so, without a specific vote. The 
Barristers had borne their expenses out of 
their own pockets, and those, as well as 
the stipulated allowances, ought, without 
delay, to be discharged; he, therefore, 
asked the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of Supply for the purpose of 
agreeing to a Resolution to that effect. 

The House in Committee. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the accounts 
of the Barristers had been very carefully 
gone through, and they all accorded with 
a certain scale of fees and expenses which 
the Treasury had established after due 
consideration. He moved “ That 30,5002. 
be granted to his Majesty to pay the al- 
lowances and expenses of barristers em- 
ployed to review the lists of voters under 
the Reform Act.” 

In answer to a question from Mr. Roe- 
buck. 

Mr. Spring Rice added, that the 
charges of some few of the barristers ex- 
ceeded those which the Treasury had 
thought it right to fix as the maximum, 
and that the accounts of other barristers 
were below it; the first had been reduced, 
but of course it had not been deemed ne- 
cessary to raise the last. 

The Solicitor General was of opinion that 
only a reasonable compensation had been 
given. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that in no case 
more than a guinea per day for expenses, 
and 2s. per mile for travelling, had been 
allowed. 

Mr. Sheil wished to know if the Irish 
barristers employed in the same way had 
not been paid less; viz. five guineas per 
day for their allowance, and one guinea 
per day for expenses, including travelling ? 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that the ex- 
pense of registering in Ireland had been 
12,000/., which was more in proportion 
than for the rest of the kingdom. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether any 
arrangement had been made for the fu- 
ture? He thought that each place or 
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district ought to pay its own expenses of 
registration. 

Lord Althorp said, that, as the payment 
was generally out of the taxes, all parts of 
the kingdom paid a just proportion. 

The Solicitor General apprehended that 
the expense would be considerably less 
the next time the aid of the barristers was 
required. 

Resolution agreed to, the Houseresumed. 


Tza.} Mr. Hutt was anxious to be 
informed why in London only Tea duty 
free was allowed to be furnished to ship- 
ping? He thought, at all events, that the 
same privilege ought to be extended to 
the outports. 

Mr. Spring Rice replied; that the custom 
arose out of an Act of Patliament, which 
gave the privilege to the port of London 
only. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 18, 1833. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a second time :—Exchequer Bills; 
and Transfer of Aids. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rapnor, Lord Stuart 

' pe Rorusay, the Earl of Rosrsery, the Bishop of L1n- 
coLN, Lord Dacre, Lord Kenyon, Lord WESTERN, the 
Duke of CLEVELAND, the Earl of Gosrorp, Lord Sur- 
FIELD, the Earl of RopeEN, the Bishop of LitcHFIELD, 
the Bishop of BristoL, Earl Grey, and the Marquess of 
Lanspown, from a great variety of Places, and very 
numerous,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath, and 
for the Abolition of Slavery.—By the Bishop of LincoLn, 
from Rushall, for the Repeal of the Beer Act. 


PunisuMENT OF Deatu.] Lord Suf- 
Jield presented a Petition from the Bankers, 
Merchants, Shipowners, and Inhabitants 
of Liverpool, praying for a mitigation of 
the severity of our Criminal Code, and 
that Capital Punishments might no longer 
be inflicted for Offences against Property. 
His Lordship observed, that in this petition, 
strong reasons were given in support of 
its prayer—reasons, which he must say, 
appeared to him well founded. The pe- 
titioners prayed for a mitigation of the 
severity of the law, on the ground that 
severity occasioned an insecurity of pro- 
perty, chiefly generated by a repugnance 
to prosecute capitally for offences of that 
nature. He believed, besides, that many, 
if not all the petitioners, felt religious 
scruples on this subject. It was not his 
purpose to solicit their Lordships to act 
_upon these scruples, but he claimed atten- 
tion to the petition on that account, and 
presumed to urge the existence of such feel- 
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ings, conscientiouslyentertained, asastrong 
reason in itself for the mitigation of the 
severity of the law. The petitioners stated, 
in the first instance, that they deplored 
the severity of the Criminal Law, which 
they thought was not authorized by Divine 
Revelation, they alluded to it as repugnant 
to reason and humanity, and gave that as 
the cause why in the present age it could 
not be uniformly enforced, in consequénce 
of which, uncertainty of punishment 
existed, offences were multiplied, and in- 
security of property ensued. He most 
cordially supported the prayer of the pe- 
tition. 


To lie on the Table. 


DisTURBANCES IN THE CouNTY OF 
Mayo.] Lord Teynham said, he held in 
his hand certain Returns relative to the 
placing of the Barony of Gallen, in the 


County of Mayo, under the Peace Pre- 


servation Act. It was not necessaty for 
the purpose of bringing before their Lord- 
ships the subject of which he had given 
notice, that he should read their contents, 
but he must refer to them. The first was 
the copy of the Proclamation of the Lords 
Justices, declaring that Barony in a state 
of disturbance, and requiring that it should 
be declared under the operation of the 
Peace Preservation Act. The second was 
a copy of the Memorial of the Magistrates 
to the Lords Justices in consequence 
thereof. The third was the Counter-De- 
claration of Sir William Brabazon, and 
some of the principal land-owners of the 
county, together with a List of the Con- 
stables in the County. The fourth was a 
Return of the Number of the Committals 
from the Barony in the years 1830, 1831, 
and 1832. This last document showed 
most clearly that the list of committals 
last year was inferior to what it had been 
in past years, both in the number and 
the nature of the crimes charged. Indeed 
but for the offence of illegal distillery, 
there would have been but three com- 
mittals from the Barony. He wished to 
call the particular attention of their Lord- 
ships to the statement he was now about 
to make. He did not wish unnecessarily 


to occupy their time, but he did feel that 
this was a subject of particular importance, 
especially at this moment, when they 
were about to confer upon the Govern- 
ment powers such as had never before 
been demanded— powers that would, in 
fact, annihilate the Constitution by placing 
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the whole people under military law. 
When they were about to do this, it was 
absolutely necessary that they should 
know how similar powers had on former 
occasions been exercised. The Peace Pre- 
servation Act, as it was called, was the 
only one now in operation for placing 
strong and almost unlimited powers in the 
hands of the Magistrates. By that Act, 
as their Lordships were aware, the Magis- 
trates were empowered to send for police 
from distant parts of the country. Their 
Lordships were also acquainted with the 
feelings of the people of that country re- 
specting the police, and they must be 
aware that the introduction of strange 
troops of them from distant parts of the 
country was not likely to allay any agit- 
ation that might previously have existed. 
That observation would convince their Lord- 
ships, that the Act which gave this power 
was of great extent and of equal severity. 
With regard to the county of Mayo, there 
were, perhaps, few counties that had for 
years past enjoyed such uninterrupted 
quiet, or paid such strict obedience to the 
laws. The noble Marquess behind him 
could not and would not deny that to be 
the fact. The disturbances had been few, 
and but a very small number of persons 
had been transported. It was not his wish 
to impeach the conduct of the noble 
Marquess, but he must touch on the 
recent election, which had produced many 
of those unpleasant circumstances to which 
he was about to call their attention. A 
few years past a strong political feeling 
had been excited in every part of Ireland, 
and the people of the county of Mayo 
sharing these feelings, determined to 
return an independent Member, who 
should truly represent their interests 
and wishes in Parliament. That feeling 
had been increased lately, and had 
been displayed in a manner stronger 
than ever before since the passing of 
the Reform Bill. No where was that 
measure hailed with greater delight than 
in Mayo, which had hitherto been subject 
to a similar influence to that which pre- 
dominated irs Old Sarum. There were 
many circumstances which rendered it 
difficult to get a proper person to repre- 
sent the county. Some deliberations took 
place, and finally the freeholders called 
upon his friend and relative, Sir William 
Brabazon, tocome forward. Sir William, 
animated by similar feelings to those which 
made his ancestor the glory of Ireland, 
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did so, and came forward, as he said, de- 
termined to do his duty to the freeholders, 
to use his utmost efforts to get their wrongs 
redressed, and to support their views in 
voting for the Repeal of the Union. 
Upon that important question he would 
give no opinion; but certainly a strong 
feeling existed on the subject in Ireland, 
and he knew no reason why discussion on 
that subject should be suppressed more 
than on any other. It came plainly within 
the bounds of rational political inquiry. 
That, under the influence of this feeling, 
Sir William Brabazon was the candidate 
whom the people, if left to a free choice, 
would have selected, was clear, from the 
fact, that out of 1,300 votes, he had been 
able to obtain 600, out of which 500 were 
plumpers. Elections of that kind, in 
which the voice of the people was opposed 
to the ruling powers of the country; could 
not pass off without some degree of excite- 
ment. Advantage was taken of that ex- 
citement to introduce an army of police 
with their loaded muskets. What was 
the consequence? If noble Lords would 
read an account of the inquests upon the 
men killed in the county of Mayo by the 
police, they must be of opinion, that there 
had been a lamentable disregard of human 
life, and that no rational reason could be 
given for the death of hardly any one of 
the persons who had been shot by the 
police. The people were sacrificed to the 
excited feelings consequent on an election 
for political power. Notwithstanding this, 
on their part there had been no injuries 
committed, either on persons or property. 
The people of Mayo had 4a great’ respect 
for Sir William Brabazon, and it was no 
wonder that the inhabitants of Gallen in 
particular, should think highly of the hon. 
Baronet; for he was a most worthy land- 
lord, he was constantly resident among 
them, and on this occasion had come for- 
ward at their call to represent their in- 
terests. The noble Marquess near him 
put his name at the head of the list of 
those who applied to the Government to 
place the barony under the Peace Pre- 
servation Act. That such an application 
was unnecessary, he could prove by the 
opinion of Sir Anthony Hart, dne of the 
ablest and most honest men that had ever 
presided over the Chancery of Ireland, 
and he could prove in like manner, that 
the noble Marquess had been deceived by 
those who had given him information on 
these matters. He regretted that the 
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noble Lord, who was at present the Lord | 
Chancellor of Ireland, had not, in this 
point, followed the footsteps of his prede- | 
cessor, for that eminent lawyer had always 
been opposed to granting these extraordi- 
nary powers. It had been stated in another | 
place, that the agitation at the election was | 
not at an end ; but if agitation did prevail, | 
it was the agitation of freemen, whose | 
voice was not to be overpowered by influ- | 
ence or intimidation; they would have men | 
of their choice, and not men who were 
forced on them. After the Proclamation 
of the Magistrates had been issued, a 
meeting of the Magistrates of the county 
was called by the noble Marquess. Among 
them there were only three Magistrates of 
the barony of Gallen, and they objected 
to the barony being placed under the 
operation of the Peace Preservation Act. 
They said, they saw no reason for such a 
proceeding : and that, too, was the opinion 
of the parish priests—a body of men than 
whom none knew better the state of their 
parishioners. The majority of the Magis- 
trates supported the proposition for placing 
the Barony under the operation of the Act. 
Immediately afterwards, there was a large 
assembly of persons, and a Resolution 
was passed, declaring that no disturbance 
had taken place, and that the course pro- 
posed was an infliction upon them which 
they did not deserve. They sent a me- 
morial to that effect, which was most 
numerously signed, and among the rest 
by all the parish priests of the district. 
The Lords Justices did not answer 
that memorial for some time. At last 
they sent word, that they saw no cause to 
alter their determination. Sir William 
Brabazon then sent in a memorial, with 
other Magistrates, denying that disturb- 
ances existed, and declaring that there was 
no necessity for putting the barony under 
the Peace Preservation Act; but the Lords 
Justices did not think proper even to peruse 
the memorial. He believed that no country 
in Europe laboured under such unhappy 
inflictions as Ireland. The gendarmerie 
of France were not to be compared, in 
point of cruelty and oppression, to the 
police of Ireland. The gendarmerie were 
not armed so destructively, and they 
never used their arms but in cases of the 
most absolute necessity. They were not 
like the Irish police, roaming about the 
country, like roaring lions, seeking whom 
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was worthy of the Dey of Algiers. The 
origin, too, of the political agitation now 
existing in that county was worthy of 
notice. It all arose from the enforcement 
of the payment of tithes. The memorial 
of the Grand Jury, in the year 1830, 
proved that fact most decisively. On that 
subject, on which Irishmen seemed to be 
unanimous, it was not to be wondered at 
that there should be agitation. The 
county of Mayo, however, though it might 
be excited a little, was quite free from 
disturbances. There was no predial agita- 
tion in the county, no attacks on houses, 
lives, and property. There was, he ad- 
mitted, agitation, on account of tithes 
which had existed at least since 1830, 
when the Grand Jury of the county of Mayo 
implored the Irish government to do some- 
thing towards allaying the angry feelings of 
a Catholic population consequent upon its 


being compelled to pay tithes for a Pro- © 


testant Church. It was impossible to read 
the memorials in his hand, without being 
satisfied that the state of this barony had 
been grossly exaggerated; and he should, 
under these circumstances, feel himself 
bound to move their Lordships to agree 
to the presentation of an Address to his 
Majesty, for the purpose of investigating 
the facts of the case. He hoped their 
Lordships would agree to this, as their 
Lordships’ House was considered the last 
resort of the Subject when oppressed by 
grievances. It was impossible to read the 
contents of the memorial he had referred 
to without feeling convinced of the ne- 
cessity of inquiry. He trusted his Motion 
would not be resisted. The times, he 
assured their Lordships, were altered, and 
the feelings of the subject were not what 
they used to be. The case, in fact, re- 
solved itself into this:—whether or no an 
inquiry should take place when the people 
preferred complaints of grievances to that 
House. The subject of complaint was 
not one that concerned the people of the 
barony of Gallen, or even of Ireland, 
alone, but it concerned the whole people 
of the United Kingdom. Let it be con- 
sidered that great and extraordinary powers 
were about to be placed in the hands of 
Government. Did it not, then, behove 
their Lordships to inquire whether any 
necessity existed for the stretch of power, 
which even under the existing law, ‘had 
taken place? Did it not behove them to 
inquire whether, as the people asserted, 


tyranny as that which existed in Ireland] the conduct of those in authority had 
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caused the evils complained of in Ireland 
before their Lordships armed those accused 
of misconduct with still greater powers. 
His opinions on the expediency of arming 
Government with extraordinary powers 
were well known. He thought the ex- 
isting law, if properly administered, was 
quite sufficient for every purpose of pro- 
tection ; but if that were not the case, the 
remedial measures ought certainly to have 
preceded the coercive. If his view of the 
case, he repeated, were not correct, his 
Motion would of course fall to the ground ; 
but if it were found to be just, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, if just to themselves and 
to the people of Ireland, ought to support 
it. He would proceed to show by various 
documents, that the state of the barony 
was not such as to warrant its being placed 
under the Peace Preservation Act. The 
first document he would read, was a me- 
morial from the gentry, clergy, and in- 
habitants of the barony. It was as 
follows :— 


At a meeting of the gentry, clergy, free- 
holders, and other inhabitants of the 
barony of Gallen, held at the Court- 
house, Swinford, on Tuesday, January 
29th, 1833, the following resolutions 
were adopted. 

Resolved—That we cannot but view with 
the utmost surprise, a resolution adopted by 
certain Magistrates at a meeting held in 
Castlebar, on the 22nd instant, that this 
barony should be plated under the provisions 
of the Peace Preservation Act. 

That, notwithstanding the excitement con- 
sequent on a hard contested election, this 
barony has never been more peaceable, nor 
more submissive to the laws than at present, 
and that we consider that resolution of the 
Magistrates a foul libel on the character of a 
loyal and peaceable people. 

That we cannot but view such a resolution, 
emanating as it did from the Marquess of 
Sligo who was so deeply interested in the 
issue of the late. election, and supported by 
Magistrates appointed by him, and totally 
ignorant of the real state of the barony, a 
vindictive proceeding for the independence 
and spirit evinced by our freeholders at the 
late election, and that we memorial the Lord- 
lieutenant or Lords Justices on this subject. 

That the memorial now read be adopted, 
and immediately forwarded to the Lords 
Justices, 

That this meeting, at its rising, do adjourn 
to this day week, in order to receive their 
Lordships’ reply, and to judge of the necessity 
of adopting any other measures for the object 
of the present meeting. 

That, viewing with the utmost contempt and 
scorn the impotent attempt that is now being 
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made to crush the spirit of independence that 
now exists among us, we will, by our peaceable 
conduct and submission to the laws, defeat 
the malice of our enemies, who, it would 
seem, are anxious to goad us into acts of 
insubordination; but that we will redouble 
our exertions constitutionally to relieve our- 
selves from the many burthens that now oppress 
us, and that we will not cease, by every means 
in our power, to procure the independence of 
our native country. 

That the removal of the military from their 
usual barracks in this barony to Ballina, is 
the strongest proof of our peaceable and 
orderly conduct. 


To the Right Honourable and Honourable 
Lords Justices of Ireland : the memorial 
of the undersigned gentry, clergy, free- 
holders, and others, inhabitants of the 
barony of Gallen, county Mayo: 

Most humbly sheweth, 

That your memorialists have learned with 
the utmost surprise, that, at a meeting of 
Magistrates held in Castlebar, in this county, 
on the 22nd instant, it was resolved to place 
this barony under the Peace Preservation Act ; 
thereby adding to the taxation, and increasing 
those burthens which already press so heavily 
on the people. 

‘That your memorialists beg leave most 
humbly to submit to your Lordships, that no 
case could be possibly made out to call for 
this extraordinary addition to the present civil 
force in this barony, as your memorialists are 
prepared to prove that this barony (peaceable 
even in the worst periods of public disturb- 
ance) was never so free from anything even 
like party spirit, as at the present moment; 
that rioting at fairs very seldom occurs; that 
no obstruction (except in a very few isolated 
instances, totally unconnected with politics 
and divested of the slightest appearance of 
insurrectionary movements) has been ever 
offered to. the officers of law or justice; that 
your memorialists do not know that any 
nightly meetings have been held, or illegal 
oaths tendered, or, in fact, any overt act of 
insubordination to the laws committed, to 
warrant this call on the rigour of the Exe. 
cutive. 

That your memorialists most respectfully 
beg leave to state, that they fear very much 
that this barony has been selected for punish- 
ment, more from a spirit of vindictiveness for 
the conduct of its freeholders at the late elec- 
tion for this county, than from any just wish to 
uphold the laws, or from the necessity of re- 
pressing outrage; as your memorialists most 
humbly submit that the former have not been 
infringed, and that the existing civil force 
is fully adequate for every purpose of pro- 
tection. 

In support of these allegations your me- 
morialists beg to submit the following proofs : 

1st. That, with the exception of three, not 
one of the assembled Magistrates, amounting 
to eighty and upwards, reside in this barony ; 
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t hat not only were those who voted for the in- 
fliction of this Act, personally unacquainted 
with the state of the barony, but that they 
refused to admit into their deliberations the 
testimony of many clergymen and gentlemen 
who were anxious to afford them information 
on oath, and that your memorialists have 
reason to think that many written com- 
munications, which might have influenced 
their decisions in a different way, were with- 
held from them, and that those resident 
Magistrates who, from their local knowledge, 
could best testify to the peaceful state of our 
population, were opposed to the introduction 
of the Act. 

2nd. That other baronies in this county, 
Burrishoole and Carra, where a very great 
number of these Magistrates reside, where 
disturbances of the most serious nature have 
taken place, where murders were committed 
under the very eye of the Lord-lieutenant, and 
where several lives have been lost in conflict 
between the people and the constituted au- 
thorities—circumstances that never occur in 
this barony—but where the freeholders did 
not exhibit the same spirit at the late election 
as in ours, have not been visited with even an 
equal hand, We do not state this with any 
view to hold up these baronies as deserving a 
similar punishment, but merely to show that 
we have been most partially, most unjustly, 
and, we would say, most vindictively treated. 

3rd. The strongest proof your memorialists 
can give of the state of profound peace and 
good order prevailing here, is the simple fact, 
that the presence of a military party, stationed 
in this barony, for more than half a century, 
has been deemed so unnecessary, that an 
order for their removal to a different district. 
where there services were required, was issued 
on the very day these Magistrates declared we 
required an extraordinary civil force, and that 
since the removal of the military not a single 
outrage has been committed to call for the 
interference of the few police remaining 
among us. 

Relying on these facts, and trusting to the 
justice and humanity of your Lordships, that 
you will not, unknowingly, be made parties 
to any vindictive proceedings against us, we 
most humbly entreat, that, previous to adding 
to our distresses by the additional taxation this 
Act will impose on us, you will direct an 
investigation to be held by some officer of the 
Government who may be unconnected with 
the politics of this county, and your memo- 
rialists feel confident, that they will be able to 
satisfy your Lordships that in no part of the 
kingdom are the inhabitants more loyal, more 
peaceable, more submissive to the laws, and 
less deserving to be visited with any penalties, 
than the people of this barony. 


His Lordship also read the affidavits of Mr. 
Ellar, and another Magistrate, dated 26th 
February, 1833, showing the peaceful state 
of that barony; and the affidavits of a re- 
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spectable Catholic priest of the dstrict, of 
a Mr. Cooke, Catholic rector of another 
parish, who deposed, that his parishioners 
were all peaceable and orderly men ; and 
of aphysician who also stated, that he went 
about it all hours; and of the parish priest 
of Foxford. He would also read the affi- 
davits of a Lieutenant of the Yeomanry 
Corps, and of a publican, which adverted 
to the case of the horse formerly mentioned 
by the nble Marquess. 

Lord Wynford roseto order. His Lordship 
submitted, that the noble Baron was greatly 
ont of order in attempting to support his 
case by affidavits. They had been all ille- 
gally taken ; and every noble Lord must 
be aware how improper it was in any 
individual invested by his Majesty with 
authority to have anything to do with 
such documents. Besides this objection, 
such testimonials were undesirable in other 
points of view. He well remembered on¢ 
of the best lawyers that had ever sat upon 
the Bench (Mr. Justice Lawrenee) repri- 
manding an attorney in severe terms for 
taking such affidavits, for the deponent 
was never induced to alter his tone after- 
wards—he felt himself bound down by his 
previous act. 

The Marquess of Sligo fully agreed with 
the noble Lord in his objection, but would 
entreat him, in the present instance, to 
waive it. His character had been as- 
sailed in a way that would really be quite 
destructive, if he were not to have the op- 
portunity of meeting, as he was anxious to 
do, every charge that could possibly be 
brought against him. 

The Duke of Richmond said, one of 
these documents actually contained the 
report of a speech said to have been de- 
livered in the House of Lords, 

Lord Teynham did not mean to read 
that part. 

The Marquess of Sligo: Read it — go 
on—go on. 

Lord Teynham admitted there might 
be a slight departure from Order in read- 
ing the affidavits; but he did not know of 
any other mode except by an inquiry at 
the Bar of the House, by which to estab- 
lish his case. If the noble Lord ob- 
jected — 

The Marquess of Sligo: It’s nothing to 
me—l deny the‘facts altogether. 

Lord Teynham would then read the 
affidavit which applied to the case of the 
horse, which his Lordship did, It stated, 





that the person who swore the affidavit had 
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read in the newspapers an account of the 
Marquess of Sligo’s description, and that 
the noble Marquess’s description was not 
founded in fact, His Lordship said, the 
story of the adduction of the woman was 
false, as he could prove by affidavit. 
[Viscount Strangford: Pray read that.] 
The noble Lord accordingly read the affi- 
davit, which was from the young lady’s 
brother-in-law, and stated, that she was 
not carried away in the day-time, but was 
secretly conveyed away in the night by 
two persons, one of whom was in love 
with her. She was eventually brought 
back by a servant who was des- 
patched after her, The noble Lord said, 
that it must be evident, from all that he 
had said, that the subject of his Motion 
was one of deep importance, and one 
which imperatively demanded inquiry, the 
object of which would be, to ascertain 
whether or no there were sufficient rea- 
sons for placing the barony under the 
peace Preservation Act? He should, 
therefore, move, that an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, praying him 
to direct the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland to 
appoint proper and efficient persons: to 
inquire into the facts in consequence of 
which the barony of Gallen was placed 
under the Peace Preservation Act. 

The Marquess of Sligo said, that, when 
he came down to the House, he was in ex- 
pectation that he should hear something to 
answer. He was, however, agreeably dis- 
appointed. He had, indeed, heard a long 
and desultory story of armed men going 
about like roaring lions, but he had 
actually heard nothing emanating im- 
mediately from the noble Lord which 
could move him to a reply. There were 
certainly one or two points in the me- 
morial which would require some observa- 
tions from him, and which would oblige 
him in turn to read some documents, in 
order that he might more completely de- 
fend himself from the base calumnies 
which had been levelled against him. He 
had been accused of having recommended 
the application of the Peace Preservation 
Act to the barony of Gallen. In reply to 
that accusation he would say, that the 
sixtieth part alone of that recommendation 
fell to his share, for he was only one of 
the sixty Magistrates by whose advice 
that step was taken. In the next 


place, the necessity for this occurred long 
before any ground of hostility existed be- 
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On the 20th of October, 1832, he had 
written to Sir William Gossett the follow- 
ing letter:—‘ As soon as Mr. Bulfin is 
‘ well enough to proceed there (Gallen), I 
‘ will request him to do so, and to call out 
‘ the Foxford party of military to protect 
‘ the tithe-viewers, and try if he is able to 
‘ effect his purpose thereby. If that dis- 
‘ trict is not thereby pacified, it will be ne- 








‘ cessary to call for the Peace Preservation 
‘ Act; and J have caused it to be notified, 
‘ in that district, that such is my intention. 
‘ The result, I hope, will be, that the view 
‘ will be allowed to proceed peaceably.’ A 
day or two before he wrote that letter, he 
had met a Magistrate of the barony 
of Gallen, and told him of the danger 
which, he thought, would arise if the 
Magistrates persisted in declining to act 
with promptitude. He pressed upon this 
gentleman’s attention the necessity of call- 
ing on his brother Magistrates to act, and 
left him, in the hope that something might 
be done. Nothing was done, however, and 
on the 24th of October, he again wrote to 
Sir William Gossett: ‘I have the honour 
‘to acknowledge the receipt of your 
‘letter of yesterday’s date, and beg to 
‘state, in the most distinct terms, that 
‘I think the residence of a stipendiary 
‘ Magistrate in Gallen absolutely ne- 
‘cessary. In my opinion, unless an 
‘immediate change takes place in its 
‘ condition, from the exertions of a sti- 
‘ pendiary Magistrate, it will be my duty 
‘to recommend the adoption of the 
‘Peace Preservation Act in that dis- 
‘trict.’ On the 26th of October, he 
sat as chairman of the Petty Session 
at Westport, when a tithe question came 
on, and he then called attention to the 
subject, and informed the people that his 
duty would compel him to advise the 
application of the Act, if the disturbances 
did not speedily cease. He could not 
help thinking, that this circumstance 
must have been known to the noble 
Baron, and if it was, it was extremel 

unhandsome to allude to his political 
hostility to Sir William Brabazon as 
having influenced him in advising the 
application of the Act. He would, as his 
first evidence, read a letter which had 
been addressed to the noble Lord (Lord 
Teynham) by a gentleman in the county 


'of Mayo, which letter contained a corro- 
| boration of the view taken by him. The 


noble Marquessread the letteras follows :— 





tween himself and Sir William Brabazon. 





My Lord,—As the public prints announce 
2A2 
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your intention to press for a re-hearing upon 
the state of the barony of Gallen, in the county 
of Mayo, I think it but fair to inform you, 
that subsequent to the late discussion on that 
subject I wrote to a private friend, not un- 
known, I believe, to your Lordship, who 
possesses peculiar means of furnishing an 
accurate account of that district ; and I deeply 
regret being obliged to add, that he assured 
me that the Marquess of Sligo’s statement was 
“nerfectly correct.” These were his precise 
words. 

Your Lordship will recollect that in the 
latter end of last November; or early in De- 
cember, we met casually, at Whitehall; when 
you told me you were just then come from the 
Home-office, where you had called on and 
seen Lord Melbourne, in consequence of a 
letter you had received that morning from 
Gallen, stating the barony to be greatly dis- 
turbed,—that several persons had been killed 
in an affray about tithes claimed by Dean 
Gore and Mr. Bourke, and that the peasantry 
were violently excited, and, as your Lordship 
termed it, “all up,” to the amount of several 
thousands. I was happy to learn, shortly 
after from other quarters, that the representa- 
tion made to your Lordship was much ex- 
aggerated ; but you will naturally feel that if 
I were compelled to name an authority in 
support of Lord Sligo’s most painful and 
evidently reluctant statement, I must, of course, 
quote Lord Teynham as such authority. 

Be assured, my Lord, that if I could be 
persuaded that these Parliamentary exposures 
and collisions affected only the distinguished 
individuals whose names are introduced, I 
should not interfere in this manner, as they 
are all well able to take care of themselves; 
but when I know, as I do, that they are most 
grievously injurious to the character and inter- 
ests of my native country, and particularly to 
its peasantry, without producing any one 
beneficial public result, I feel assured that 
your Lordship will not refuse to be informed 
or reminded of any circumstances that might 
tend to induce the reconsideration of a course 
of proceeding leading to such consequences. 

As I have referred so directly to Lord Sligo’s 
name, I consider myself bound to place a copy 
of this note in his Lordship’s hands. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant. 
Right Hon. Lord Teynham. 


Indeed, continued the noble Marquess not 
a post left Ireland but it brought him 
letters couched in a similar strain; and he 
could produce affidavits without number, 
did he not know too well the means by 
which such documents were to be obtained. 
He would next read an extract from a 
letter from the chief constable of police of 
Gallen, dated the 25th of February, 1833, 
for the purpose of showing the state of 
disorganization in which the barony then 


was .— 
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About the beginning of last November (I 
think the first week of that month) Mr. Walter, 
J. Bourke, a magistrate, possessing a good 
deal of property in the barony of Gallen, and 
a large tithe impropriator, wrote to me to re- 
quest I would attend him at his lodge at 
Straid, as it was his intention to bring his 
tenants before him, and examine them on their 
oaths as to the system of outrage which then 
prevailed in that district; and he stated that 
he thought we might be enabled to get some 
useful information; at least, that from it I 
might be able to form a pretty accurate idea 
of the state of that country. I accordingly 
attended Mr. Bourke, and about sixty of his 
tenants came before him by his desire, each of 
whom he examined separately on his oath. 
With the exception of about eight or ten, who 
Mr. Bourke informed me were men of excel- 
lent character, and therefore, I supposed, were 
not considered trustworthy by those people, 
they each and severally acknowledged, on 
their oaths, they had been sworn by large 
parties of men, who came to their houses at 
night, and compelled them to swear, The 
substance of what they were sworn to, they 
said, was, that they were not to pay any tithes, 
and they were to give every opposition and 
resistance in their power to the payment of 
them by others; and that they were to be 
ready to turn out at a moment’s warning. 
They declared, that to the best of their belief, 
with very few exceptions, every man of the 
lower ranks of life in that barony was sworn 
to the same thing. They acknowledged they 
had attended nightly meetings, but declared 
they had been compelled to do so. They did 
not deny but that they knew some of the per- 
sons who attended those meetings, but said 
they were sure they were compelled to do so, 
—at least many of them; but they declared 
they would suffer death rather than divulge 
the name of any person implicated in those 
proceedings, as they very well knew the for- 
feiture of their lives, and the destruction of 
their little properties, would be the inevitable 
consequence of their doing so. I remained 
two nights at Mr. Bourke’s lodge; each night 
I could distinctly hear horns sounding in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, no doubt for the 
purpose of collecting the peasantry for the 
object of carrying on those acts of outrage. 


Another communication which had been 
forwarded to him, and which he begged to 
read, was the following :— 


Swinford, 14th November, 1832. 

My Lord,—Referring to my letter of yester- 
day’s date, [ have the honour to state that I 
proceeded this morning with a detachment of 
the 27th regiment, consisting of 110 rank and 
file, under the command of Captain Fulton, 
and a party of police, consisting of thirty-five 
men, to protect the tithe-viewers of Mr. 
Bourke and the reverend Mr. O’Rorke. » The 
tithe-viewers commenced their business» at 
about eleven o’clock, from the main road a 
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little beyond Mr. Deane’s house, and pro- 
ceeded up the mountain in the direction of 
Balla. Horns were sounded from all the hills. 
We met, however, with little obstruction until 
we came to the village of Coursewood, in 
front of which an immense mob had assembled, 
armed with stones, pitchforks, and scythes. I 
immediately ordered the military to form in 
line ; read the Riot Act, and advanced up the 
hill to the village, and halted within a few 
yards of the mob; and again read the Riot 
Act, and begged of them to disperse ; which 
was answered by horrid imprecations against 
the tithe-proctors; and a demand that they 
should be given up, accompanied with a defi- 
ance to his Majesty’s troops to advance. 

I immediately ordered the troops to move 
forward with fixed bayonets, and dislodge the 
rioters assembled in the haggard, which was 
done without any loss of life, and the business 
of the view proceeded. 

The detachment then formed in column, 
and made a detour through the mountains, for 
the purpose of keeping on the high grounds, 
and to enable the proctors to view the haggard 
from right to left. We halted for that purpose 
between the villages of Dorrycor and Runduff. 
At about half-past one o’clock, horn sounding 
and yells then commenced on every side; the 
mob bore down upon us from the hill in every 
direction, and closed upon the column, utter- 
ing violent imprecations against the proctors. 
I desired the rear-rank of the rear-division to 
face about and disperse those people to a 
distance, when the troops were assaulted by a 
volley of stones, in returning to the column. 

Considering the determination of the mob, 
and that further forbearance would have 
amounted to criminality on my part, I directed 
Captain Fulton to fire one round from the 
rear, and outward flank of the column upon 
the rioters, who immediately fled in all direc- 
tions: this had the desired effect, and the 
detachment moved on in the performance of 
the remaining duty of the day, without further 
molestation. 

I have not yet ascertained what execution 
the fire of the troops did, but conclude, from 
the number assembled, several must have 
fallen. 

The detachment rests to day, and proceeds 
on the same duty to-morrow, about three miles 
from the town. 

I have, &c., 
Syto Jones, 
Chief Magistrate. 
The Marquess of Sligo, &c. 


(Signed) 


The-noble Baron wished an inquiry to be 
instituted into the state of Gallen; but an 
inquiry had already taken place in conse- 
Suen of the memorial on their Lordships 

able, from certain inhabitants of that 
barony. A detailed report was sent to 
Sir Ws Gossett of the state of the barony, 
and a list of the outrages which had 
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occurred there from the Ist of October to 
that period. That list he held in his hand, 
and it would prove to their Lordships the 
truth of every one of those statements 
which he had made on a former occasion. 
They are classed under these heads,— 
murder, assaults on magistrates, open re- 
sistance of military and police, burglary 
and robbery, housebreaking, administra- 
tion of illegal oaths, riot and manslaughter, 
attacks on parties of revenue police, illegal 
assembling, burnings, abduction, and rape, 
&c. He would first, however, read some 
other documents to the House, and would 
begin with a letter from the lieutenant of 
the revenue police stationed at Foxford, 
in that barony, accompanying the report 
to which he had just referred. It was as 
follows :— 


In reply to your letter, calling on me to in- 
form you of the different outrages committed 
in the barony of Gallen, county of Mayo, 
against the revenue police, prior to the procla- 
mation of that district, and particularly of the 
several occasions in which I was resisted 
during the time I was stationed there, 


I have to state for your information, that 
towards the close of the summer there evi- 
dently appeared a disposition throughout my 
district, of a wish that the country people 
were most anxious to quarrel with me, and 
seemed to seek every method to provoke, and 
in all but actually assaulting us. 

I saw and carefully watched over the parti- 
cular places where this feeling showed itself, 
and drew a line the most guarded, so that 
nothing possible could be laid to my conduct, 
or that 1 had harassed the people or exaspe- 
rated their feelings. 

The parish of Bohola, the parish of Straid, 
and part of Killover were the principal, where 
I first observed the growing discontent of the 
people, and their hostile feelings to everything 
of a government nature. 

On the 15th of December last was the most 
serious conflict I had with the people, at a 
place called Shanaway, parish of Bohola, mid- 
way between Bohola and Keilthormack. The 
process-server had been told by the people of 
the village of Shanaway, if we dared to go that 
road we should never go it again, and not to 
attempt it, as they were lying daily in wait 
for us. 

This appeared to me rather too formidable, 
and too intimidating; and accordingly I 
marched my party on the high road, intend- 
ing to still hunt Shanaway, and into Keilthor- 
mock. 

I had not left Bohola half a quarter of a 
mile when immediately horns were sounded, 
coupled with the most horrid and murderous 
threats, yells,~screeches, whistling, throwing 
stones, and gathering in innumerable numbers, 
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armed with scythes, fire-arms, and other offen- 
sive weapons. 

I halted my party, consisting only of eleven 
men, and primed, and loaded, and endeavoured 
to proceed on my duty, but in so short a time 
such immense numbers were collected, that I 
found it impossible to think of doing my duty, 
or of leaving the high road, and kept my party 
in close column—the only chance of protecting 
ourselves, 

Having a perfect knowledge of the country, 
I knew where to press for a position equal to 
give my men a commanding one, and pro- 
ceeded to the bridge of Killaden, under which 
runs a deep river; I was here determined to 
have engaged with them, as I had been struck 
twice seriously with stones from behind a wall 
on the hill, but so determined were they to 
injure and overcome us, that about 600 yards 
on my right and left they waded the river in 
order to head me and cut off my retreat. 

There was this day an immense tithe meet- 
ing near Keilthormock, and had I fired on them 
then, that meeting, being in my front, would 
have been alarmed, and then indeed I was 
for ever overcome. 

I still continued my line of march, and the 
people were still gathering in my rear; the 
road was covered with them, and they had 
taken off their coats, while on my right and 
left there was a dark moving mass, screeching, 
and yelling, and saying “they would go home 
in our clothes.” 

I had but one more commanding position to 
make for, and that was distant three miles, 
when a man ran down and asked to speak to 
me. He begged of us for God’s sake to take 
shelter in his master’s house (Mr. Taaffe, of 
Killadan) as we would be murdered that day, 
the immense anti-tithe meeting being in my 
front, and they would assist in our destruction. 
I answered and said, while I have a round of 
ammunition, I shall fight, and only give up 
our arms with our lives, and also requested, if 
he had any influence, to tell those misguided 
people to return to their homes, else I should 
be obliged in my own defence to fire on them 
and make many a widow and many orphans. 

This man returned to them, but they heeded 
him not. I still continued to gain ground, yet 
fearing, in this trying situation, I should not 
reach the position I wanted, and their right wing, 
thinking I would make for Keilthormock, 
turned off to head me. I saw their movement, 
and just as I came to the cross roads, wheeled 
to my left to gain the eminence which offered. 
Theirleft wing thought then to reach the position 
before me by making for it, and I had gained it 
scarcely a minute when they attempted to rush 
in. I halted and fired then upon them about 
forty rounds, when many were wounded, and 
one lay stretched along the wall where he fell. 

This attack was made in one of the severest 
showers of hail and rain, and a very high 
wind, and they hoped that our firelocks would 
have burned priming from the severity of the 


day. 
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It may be necessary also to state that the 
distance they harassed us this day was five 
long miles, through cold, wet, and storm. 

There has been a particular feature in this 
attack which has corroborated a threat long 
held out to us, that we should not think to 
pass this winter as quietly as we had the last. 

Previous to the attack made on the 15th of 
December, there were several attempts made 
to entrap me and my party bya plan of giving 
us many false informations; and one par- 
ticularly, a few nights before the attack, I was 
brought to a place called the woods, about 
three miles to the left of the town of Keilthor+ 
mock, and had we taken the road laid down 
for us, that night, we were to have heen 
murdered, and our arms taken from us. How- 
ever, by my changing my route I reached the 
place,: having to cross a river, and well suited 
for their purpose. Yet, providentially, I es- 
caped by the movement through another road. 
This information had been given me by a 
petson the morning after, and it so placed me 
on my guard from that hour not to attempt to 
proceed at night. 

From the disturbed state of Bohola parish, 
and from all the circumstances of which I was 
aware, I found it impossible to attempt to 
perform my duty with so small a force, and 
wrote accordingly to the hon. the Commis- 
sioners of Excise for a reinforcement, or to be 
removed to Foxford, as the detachment of the 
27th regiment was quartered there; the 
Bohola, or Shanaway people having threatened 
to come down at night to Swinford, and 
surprise us in our lodgings, and deprive us of 
the armsand ammunition—a thing which could 
easily be effected, by men being scattered 
through the town, not having a barrack. 

Accordingly I was ordered to be removed to 
Foxford ; and being there a short time, I was 
anxious to let the country settle into a little 
quietude before I went on to perform my 
usual duty, it being most seriously excited by 
the election, and the disappointed hopes of 
the return of their favourite candidate. The 
first day I went out it was merely an ex- 
periment in order to come to the knowledge of 
the people’s feelings, and for my own guidance 
afterwards. I simply marched my men about 
two miles at the Foxford side of Drummin- 
wood, and the people about that place seemed 
tranquil. I returned, and on my return I was 
informed had I gone towards Ballylahin I 
should have been attacked, the people being 
lying in wait for us behind some cover, where 
it was impossible for me to see them till I was 
actually surrounded. ; 

I regretted the intelligence much, as I 
did hope the country would become tranquil, 
but it otherwise proved the contrary, and 
I delayed going to the side of Ballylahin, and 
stayed till the 16th of January, and reached a 
place called ‘Tavaran, parish of Straid, when 
shortly before that we observed an immense 
number of people on a hill. We still pro- 
ceeded on the high-road, and did not leave it, 
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and marched quietly along, having with us for 
our guide and assistance Sergeant M’Coy and 
his two constables, of the constabulary. 

The people continued to gather, and, at last, 
horns were sounded, and yelling, and screech- 
ing, precisely as at Bohola. The numbers 
increased, and I asked Sergeant M’Coy to 
give me a strong position, if he knew it, as I 
was a stranger to that part of the country. 
The people came very close upon us, when 
I found it necessary to prime and load, in 
order that we should not be surprised. How- 
@ver, we could not do duty, or leave the high- 
road, from the numbers that were gathering; 
nor was J qualified to fire on those misguided 
people, because they did not throw a stone, or 
break the law, except by collecting in immense 
numbers, and produced, naturally, of course, 
that intimidation which actually prevented and 
interrupted me in my duty by threats of 
hostile intentions, which I should not excite. 
My duty then being over, and standing only 
in the defence of our lives, the arms, and the 
ammunition, those misguided people did every- 
thing to provoke, and try me to begin the 
affray; but I felt, from the responsibility in- 
trusted to me, nothing should for a moment 
make me take a hasty step which afterwards 
would but bring me to the bar of my country, 
where I should be tried for my life. 

I asked Sergeant M’Coy, could we possibly 
get another way to Foxford, not to be obliged 
to march through the parts of the country 
we had already, as they were still gathering in 
our rear, and it was quite impossible to meet 
such a force. He answered if we could get a 
boat at this side of the Moy we could get over 
to Clongee, which is within two miles or less 
of Foxford; if not, we should be obliged 
to retrace our steps and march five miles 
back. 

We proceeded to the river, and fortunately 
obtained the boat and got over safe; but 
had we not, as hundreds had been collected 
armed with scythes, bayonets, reaping-hooks, 
pikes, and fire-arms, and had got themselves 
half drunk, in order to increase their despera- 
tion—had we not obtained the boat, that force 
was making fast on us, and I have no doubt, 
from the inequality of numbers, our lives 
would have been sacrificed, and our arms 
and ammunition fallen into their power. I 
have been informed on the spot, and by 
my sergeant, that only for the great anti-tithe 
meeting which was held that day in Bohola, 
only for the people being away, it would have 
been impossible to have escaped; yet the 
poparaion appeared to me very little decreased 

y the meeting, for, in order to show how 
quick and perfect their signals are, Tavarane 
is about six miles from Bohola, and numbers, 
in less than an hour, left Bohola to come and 
assist in our destruction. 

From the state of that part, then, of the 
country I found it impossible to remain even 
with safety in the town of Foxford, and I 
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27th Regiment detached there was to be 
removed to Ballina, and not replaced by a civil 
or military force, and having received the 
best possible information that when the troops 
left Foxford my- men were to be surprised 
at night in their lodgings, and the arms and 
ammunition taken from them, and knowing 
the correctness of the information, I felt it my 
duty to protect not only our lives, but the arms 
and the ammunition intrusted to me, and 
accordingly I marched to Ballina with the 
detachment, and which movement the hon. the 
Commissioners of Excise have been pleased to 
approve highly of. 

There were many minor attacks made which 
I did not think it necessary to herein state, 
and have only given you two of the most 
serious and rebellious outrages I have en- 
countered while performing duty in the parishes 
of Bohola and Straid, but at any time I can 
certify that those two parishes particularly 
have been much disturbed and dreadfully ex- 
cited these many months. 

I do conceive, from what I know, that the 
anti-tithe meetings have been the principal 
means of laying the germ of disturbance in the 
barony of Gallen; and that feeling having 
gained such rapid strength by the excitement 
of the election and the electioneering agents, 
the misguided people still foster the idea that 
they will yet be able to get the country into 
their own hands. Hoping the above inform. 
ation will answer the intention sought for, or 
if I can at any time be able to afford you the 
least assistance in any material inquiry, I shall 
feel most happy to do so. I am, Sir, &c. 

My Lord—I have the honour to report, that 
in furtherance of the duty in which I am 
at present engaged, I proceeded this morning 
with a party of police and a detachment of the 
27th Regiment from this town to the parish of 
Bohola, where 1 was reinforced by a detach- 
ment of sixty rank and file of the same regi- 
ment from Castlebar. 

I was met at Barley-hill by Mr. Walter 
Bourke, in his carriage, and his tithe-proctors, 
and those of the reverend John O’ Rourke. The 
detachment marched on to near Mr. Dean’s 
house, when we commenced the duty of the 
day, leaving Mr. Bourke on the read with 
a small party of mounted and dismounted men 
for his protection. Several villages were im- 
mediately viewed, and we returned to the 
high road, leading from Swinford to Castlebar, 
when ‘I was informed that Mr, Bourke had 
been obliged, from the great assemblage of 
persons pressing upon him, and the menacing 
language made use of by them, to take refuge 
in Mr. Dean’s house. I lost no time in 
detaching an officer and twenty men of the 
27th regiment to his protection. By this 
time large assemblages of people had taken 
place on all the hills as far as we could see, 
amounting in the whole to some thousands, 
and sounding of horns commenced in every 
direction, and at this time some few shots 
were heard, I lost no time in concentrating 
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the police and troops, and in the helpless and 
exposed situation in which Mr. Bourke was 
placed, I considered it advisable to detach 
another portion of the troops to Mr. Dean, 
and sent a message by his nephew, to request 
he would immediately get into his carriage 
and join the main body. The gestures and 
menaces of the mob, consisting of about 500 
men, nearest to where we stood on the road, 
was most violent, and from all I could learn, 
their principal object of attack was Mr. Bourke 
and his proctors; from the very feeble state 
that gentleman was in, I considered it an im- 
perative duty not to leave him, and remained 
for some time endeavouring to persuade him 
to return in the direction of Ballyvarry, which 
he at last consented todo. Seeing him away 
under a sufficient escort of police, I imme- 
diately proceeded with the duty, and, having 
moved the troops and police to a hill nearest 
the most violent assemblage of people, I ordered 
the detachment to prime and load, and then 
read the Riot Act. I then addressed the 
people, warning them of their danger and the 
situation in which they stood, and proceeded 
to view the other villages, and then returned 
to the main road, sending home the reinforce- 
ment to Castlebar, and returning with the 
detachment to Swinford. To-morrow morning 
I shall commence duty near the same spot, on 
a mountain in the direction of Balla. 

Mr. Wright, chief constable, asserts, that at 
one of the villages several persons appeared 
with pikes and scythes, and showed every 
disposition to attack him and the proctors 
under his care. 

In conclusion, I have nothing to add, but 
that the greatest forbearance and good conduct 
has been manifested on the part of the troops 
and police ; and I sincerely trust that we shall 
be enabled to close this most important and 
arduous duty without having occasion to resort 
to the use of our arms. 

I beg your Lordship will have the goodness 
to excuse the length of this detailed report, 
and that you will be pleased to forward it to 
Government. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


He would then proceed to read to their 
Lordships the calendar of the prisoners for 
trial at the ensuing Assizes for Mayo, 
which the noble Marquess did as follows :— 


Murder oe oe oe 23 
Rape and abduction os” @e 19 
Assault and robbery .. mp 24 
Housebreaking and administering oaths 19 
Appearing in arms .. oe we 5 
Arson... oe ee ee 4 
Forgery oe oe Be Ayre 3 
Concealing the birth of herinfant .. 1 
Larceny os ne" ee 18 
Uttering basecoin .. «2 as 3 


Total for trial at the Assizes -» 119 
ve A ee 15 


For trial at Sessions 
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Debtors nag ee ee 15 
Vagrants .. ee oe ee 7 
Lunatics - - - 43 
199 


Prisoners under former rules .. © 106 


Total oe 805 


It had been stated, that the application of 
the Peace Preservation Act to the barony 
had taken place without the consent, and 
contrary to the wishes, of those most ip- 
terested in its welfare. But he held in 
his hand another document, which showed 
that two-thirds of the actual proprietors 
of land in the barony concurred in the 
propriety of calling upon the Government 
to proclaim the barony. In fact, sixteen 
of them were actually present themselves, 
or by their agents and immediate con- 
nexions, when the resolution was adopted, 
and the sentiments of eleven others, com- 
prising two-thirds of the whole property 
of the barony, were known by other means 
to have been favourable to it. The noble 
Baron had asserted, that the committals 
from the barony of Gallen were fewer than 
those of 1830, which had been included 
also in the return on their Lordships’ 
Table. Such was not the fact. In 1830 
there were twenty-four committals from 
Gallen, while, in the present year, there 
had been twenty-nine, though there had 
not been the full number of sessions held. 
When the Magistrates were inattentive to 
their duty, could it be imagined, that the 
people would respect them? From the 
27th of September, 1832, to 31st of Ja- 
nuary, 1833, but one Petty Session was 
held at Foxford, although frequent appli- 
cations were made by the poor people. 
The remarks of the noble Baron had not 
been confined to the barony of Gallen. 
He was accused of having misrepresented 
the state of Mayo generally; whether he 
had or not, their Lordships:would be able 
to form an idea when he stated that, by 
the official Report of the last month’s oc- 
currences, it appeared, that 255 outrages 
had occurred in the month of February— 
of which fourteen were burglaries and 
arms-taking, and seventeen malicious de- 
struction of property. How was it possi- 
ble to contend, that, in such a state of 
things, the ordinary law was sufficient for 
the protection of the peaceable and well- 
disposed part of the community? He 
should be wasting the time of their Lord- 
ships to endeavour further to refute such 
@ proposition, If the noble Lord could 
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bring forward any case, he was prepared 
to answer it; and he felt assured, that he 
should do so to the satisfaction of their 
Lordships. He felt grateful to their 
Lordships for having listened to him with 
so much patience; and would conclude 
by expressing a hope that the noble Baron 
himself would acquit him of having been 
actuated, in any thing he had done, by 
any other desire than that of performing 
his duty to the best of his judgment and 
ability. 

Lod Plunkett observed, that it would 
be quite unnecessary for him to say any- 
thing in addition to the satisfactory refu- 
tation by his noble friend of the noble 
Lord’s charges, and he should, therefore, 
not have risen, had not the noble Lord 
imputed to him (Lord Plunkett) a capital 
offence, for which it appeared he deserved 
to lose his head, as the great Lord Straf- 
ford had done. He would, therefore, 
plead before their Lordships on this capi- 
tal indictment. This act, this single act, 
was, it seems, his having signed the pro- 
clamation for placing the Barony of 
Gallen within the operation of — the 
Peace Preservation Act. But, when he 
stated to their Lordships that he had re- 
ceived from sixty Magistrates of the 
county a representation of the necessity of 
the measure, he thought they would allow 
that -he could take no other course than 
that which he had adopted. _ It appeared, 
however, that three Magistrates de- 
clared that they had no reason to know 
that the Barony was in a state of insubor- 
dination. It was certainly not extraor- 
dinary that they had no reason to know 
it, as it appeared that they were absent. 
On this point Wé thought the noble Lord 
had been rather abstinent in his censure 
upon him (Lord Plunkett) for he should 
certainly find it more difficult to vindicate 
himself from the charge of not having re- 
moved those three Magistrates from the 
Commission than from the charge which 
the noble Lord had been pleased to bring 
forward against him. The noble Lord 
had said, that the Barony of Gallen was 
in a state of perfect tranquillity. In 
answer to that’ assertion, their Lordships 
had heard the documents read by his 
noble friend, which proved not only the 
existence of great outrages in the Barony, 
but of mobs who compelled the soldiers 
and the police to put themselves in mili- 
tary array, and to fire in their own de- 
fence. As to freedom, it wasidle to talk 
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of freedom, it was profanation to talk of 
freedom, in such a state of things. Those 
who urged the people of Ireland on to the 
acts of extravagance and violence which 
they had committed were the real tyrants 
of that unfortunate kingdom. The noble 
Lord had said, that the ordinary exercise of 
the law would have been sufficient to put 
down thedisturbances. Sothinking, he was 
surprised that thenoble Lord had not resist- 
ed theBill, as some called it, for coercing ; 
but as he considered it for protecting the 
people of Ireland. In furtherance, as 
it was to be presumed, of the noble Lord’s 
object, to make the existing law sufficient 
for the necessities of the case, the noble 
Lord had endeavoured to cast odium 
on the police of Ireland. In every large 
body of persons, there must be some ob- 
noxious to censute ; but he would take upon 
himself to say, that, generally speaking, 
the police of Ireland was a most valuable 
body of men. Yet, notwithstanding this 
fact, and notwithstanding the fact that the 
lives of the military, as well as the police, 
had been perilled by the mob, still the 
noble Lord was of opinion, that in a civil- 
ised country the police was a most uncon- 
stitutional force, and that their staves 
ought to be taken from them. To disarm 
the police was the way in which the noble 
Lord would proceed to tranquillise Ireland. 
He would not have trespassed so long on 
their Lordships, but that he wished to 
avoid the fate of his great predecessor 
(Lord Strafford). It was evidently against 
so insignificant a person as himself (Lord 
Plunkett) that the noble Lord’s Motion 
was directed; for the address proposed 
was not to pray that the Lord Lieutenant 
should be instructed to inquire into the 
state of the Barony of Gallen, but that 
he should be required to specify what 
were the grounds on which the Peace Pre- 
servation Act had been extended to that 
Barony. 

The Marquess of Westmeath was 
afraid that the noble Lord had been led 
astray by false information. He had no 
particular information as to the state of 
Mayo, but he could say, that the police of 
Ireland were a most deserving body of 
men. Except on particular occasions, 
they were uniformly employed in the coun- 
ties of which they were the natives, and 
were considered by all the respectable part 
of the population as their friends and 

rotectors. 

Lord Teynham said, that the noble 
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Marquess had given such a satisfactory 
explanation that he could no longer 
doubt that the affidavits he had received 
were erroneous. Under that impression 
he should beg leave to withdraw his 
Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Senn eee Fam 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 18, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Byna, from St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea, for the Abolition of the House and 
Window Tax; from St. James’s, Westminster; St. 
Michael’s, Highgate; from Hornsey, Ealing, and other 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath: and to 
the same effect, by Mr. Eowarp BuLteEr, from Tutbury 
and Howden; by Sir WILLIAM Foukes, from Fakenham 
and Watton; by Mr. Strutt, from Derby; by Mr. 
Hopeson, from certain Teachers of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; by Mr. A. Jounsrone, from Dollar, Dunfermline, 
the Shoemakers of London, and from the Presbytery of 
Haddington, and other Places; by Mr. Alderman Woop, 
from Bartholomew-the-Great; by Mr. J. B. Carrer, 
from Bedford; and by Mr. BeTuet., from Draypool and 
Howden,—By Mr. E. Butter, from Tutbury; and by Sir 
Wi.uiAM Foxes, from Gratwich,—against the Sale of 
Beer Act.—By Mr. Fereus O'Connor, from several 
Places in Cork,—against the Suppression of Disturbances 
(Ireland) Bill, for the Abolition of Tithes, and for the 
Abolition of Tolls at Markets and Fairs; from Rossmore, 
for the Revision of the Grand Jury Laws; and from Kil- 
galan, for the Repeal of the Union.—By Colonel BuTLzr, 
from Powerstown,—against the Coercive Bill; and from 
Callan, and Lisdownes, for the Repeal of the Union, and 
the Abolition of Tithes—By Mr. SuLitvan, from 
St. John’s, Kilkenny, and other Places; and by Mr. 
MARSHALL, from the Political Union, Leeds,—against the 
Suppression of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. 
Mark Puitips, from Manchester, for Liberating Robert 
Taylor, against the Monopoly of the King’s Printer, and 
in favour of the Factories Bill.—By Mr. BonHAM CARTER, 
from Portsmouth, for the Repeal of the Duties on Soap, 
and for the Repeal of the Disabilities on the Jews.—By 
Mr. ANDREW JOHNSTONE, from the Inhabitants of Kirk 
newtown and Cupar, against Church Patronage (Scotland). 
—By Mr. MARSHALL, from Leeds, for the Removal of 
the Restrictions on the Trade with the Brazils.—By Mr. 
FIELDEN, from Oldham, for the Abolition of Slavery ; 
and from Todmorden, for the Abolition of Fithes and the 
Corn Laws. 


PresENTATION OF Preririons.] Mr. 
Byng having presented a petition from 
the Baptists of South Street Chapel for 
the immediate Abolition of Slavery, 

Mr. Fowell Buxton wished to know, 
whether, in consequence of the under- 
standing that had taken place the other 
day, he was now to bring up all his peti- 
tions on the subject of slavery, as he had 
a great number, 

Sir Andrew Agnew observed, that the 
first petition which had been presented 
by the hon. Member was for the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. He submitted to 
the House, whether, under the under- 
standing alluded to, all petitions on that 
subject ought not to be presented first ? 
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The Speaker considered that the course 
pursued by the hon. member for Middlesex 
was extremely fair. For his own part, he 
was not aware of the understanding alluded 
to by the hon. Member, for presenting no 
petitions but those which related to the 
observance of the Sabbath. 

Sir Andrew Agnew certainly under- 
stood that when the first petition on any 
subject was presented, every hon Member 
who had similar petitions was to lay them 
on the Table of the House. 

The Speaker observed, that, unfortu- 
nately for the statements of the hon. 
Baronet, the first petition presented by 
the hon. member for Middlesex was not 
for the observance of the Sabbath. 

Mr. Wilks considered it would be 
utterly impossible for the House to comply 
with the request of the hon. Baronet to 
receive exclusively petitions of one parti- 
cular description, He had twenty or thirty 
petitions on different subjects to present, 
and if the course suggested by the hon. 
Baronet were to be adopted, he should be 
under the necessity of attending day after 
day, perhaps for months, before he should 
be enabled to present all his petitions. He 
thought the House could not do better 
than to take its old course of receiving 
petitions on all subjects. 

Mr. Hodgson concurred entirely with 
the statements that had been made by the 
hon. member for Boston, though he had 
certainly understood that the arrangement 
mentioned by the hon. Baronet was to 
take effect. 

Mr. Lamb said, that whatever course 
the House thought proper to pursue would 
meet with his approbation, He must, how- 
ever, frankly state, that fre left the House 
the other day with impressions very difter- 
ent from those of the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site. He certainly did not consider that 
any understanding had ‘been come to on 
the presentation of a series of petitions on 
a particular subject; but even if such an 
understanding had been come to, he 
begged to remind the hon. Baronet that 
the petition which was first presented by 
the hon. member for Middlesex related to 
the Assessed Taxes. He thought the 
House could not do better than follow the 
old course of receiving petitions upon dif- 
ferent subjects. 

The Speaker trusted that hon. Members 
would not occupy the whole of the morn- 
ing upon a discussion which could end in 
nothing. He certainly was not aware of 
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the understanding alluded to by the hon. 
Baronet, All that he understood was, 
that the noble Lord (Lord Althorp), upon 
a question being put, stated that he had 
no objection to any course being pursued 
which was acceptable to the House; but 
the discussion of the question at the pre- 
sent moment would only be attended with 
waste of time. 
The subject was dropped. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE JEwS—PETI- 
T10N.] Mr. Mark Phillips presented a 
Petition from the Jews residing in and 
near Manchester for the removal of the 
disabilities under which they laboured, 
and praying that they might be enabled 
to enjoy the same rights and privileges 
as their Christian fellow-subjects. Also 
one from the inhabitants of Manchester, 
very numerously signed, to the same 
effect. 

Colonel Williams had been requested 
to support the prayer of these petitions, 
which he did most cordially ; he hoped 
the question would be soon brought before 
the House, and finally disposed of in the 
liberal manner which was now expected 
by the country. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he could not sit and 
hear any hon. Member state that the Jews 
had a right to the privileges that were now 
demanded for them, without asking the 
House whether it was prepared to do 
away with the law of the land as laid 
down by the greatest authorities—whether, 
in fact, it was prepared to pass a law that 
would abolish Christianity in England ? 
It was stated that the Jews were peaceable 
men, but it was well known that that 
peacefulness of conduct was assumed for 
a particular motive, to which he would 
not further allude at that time. He called 
upon hon. Members not to be led away 
by this cry of liberality, nor to allow those 
who daily blasphemed Christ to have all 
the privileges which had been secured to 
Christians in this Christian country. 


‘ 

Duties on Soap.}] Mr. Alderman 
Wood presented a Petition from the Deal- 
ers of Soap in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, signed’ by upwards of 600 persons 
eomplaining of the interruption to their 
trade by the heavy duties which were 
placed upon that article, and which ren- 
dered it impossible for them to compete 
with the foreigner in that article. The 
duty on the soap made use of by the lower 
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and middle classes was 120 per cent., 
while that consrmed by the rich did not 
pay more than fifty per cent. He there- 
fore hoped it would be repealed. 

Mr. Cobbett said, the hon. Alderman 
had hoped that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be enabled to repeal this 
tax. Whether that noble Lord would do 
so he did not know, but this he knew, that 
the House was able to prevent him having 
this tax any longer, and to his mind the 
way to teach the noble Lord how to do 
without the tax, was not to let him have 
it. Here was another instance, added to 
the many he had brought forward the 
other day, where the poor were taxed in 
a much greater degree than the rich. 
Even in the common article of soap, which 
might be made for twopence-halfpenny a- 
pound, the poor were made to-pay-seven- 
pence or eightpence for it. The poor were 
made to pay 120 per cent., while the rich 
only paid fifty. Another article he would 
mention was paper ; why the commonest 
paper in which the people wrapped their 
tobacco or sold their sugar paid a duty 
per lb. equal to the finest gold-edged 

aper. He should like to know the motive 
for all this. The noble Lord had ascribed 
to him on a previous occasion bad motives. 
For his part he judged of motives by acts; 
and who could doubt that the partial tax 
on soap was for the purpose of oppressing 
the poor, and relieving the rich? 

Mr. Lamb stated, that Lord Althorp was 
at present engaged in a most important 
Committee, which was the reason why his 
noble friend was not in the House. In 
the mean time, however, if it was agree- 
able to the hon. Member to make’ short 
speeches, he hoped the House would not 
take the assertions for granted, until the 
person who was most competent had an 
opportunity of answering them. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, it was quite 
clear, when soap was charged with a duty 
of 28s. per cwt., that the poorer classes, 
who used the common soap, paid much 
more duty than the higher classes, who 
used a more expensive soap. The duty 
should be repealed altogether or so 
altered as to make it an ad valorem 
duty. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


AssENTEES—TiITHES(IRELAND).] Mr. 
Alderman Wood presented a Petition from 
certain persons in the Borough of South- 


.wark, against the Irish Coercive Bill, He 
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begged to state, that on a former occasion, 
in giving his opinion on that subject, he 
had been misunderstood, in reference to a 
Company belonging to the city of London 
which had land in Ireland. He did not 
allude to the Merchant Tailors’ Company, 
which had no land in its own possession 
in Ireland, but to the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany, to which he himself belonged. That 
Company had only had their land ten 
years, during which time they had laid 
out 70,0007. upon it. The people who 
lived on it were comfortable and happy, 
and the only complaint they had to make 
was against the tithe system. 

Colonel Butler presented a Petition from 
Kilkenny, against the present Tithe system. 
The petitioners were of opinion, that if 
the Government took the Church property 
into its own hands, it would be possible to 
exonerate the people from payment of 
tithes. He agreed with them in opinion, 
and in order to convince the House of the 
real value of Church property, he would 
read the particulars of a document which 
he had carefully gone over. In a parish 
of the diocese of Ossory, in the county of 
Kilkenny, not far from where he resided, 
there was a portion of land, amounting to 
407 acres, two roods, and thirty perches, 
belonging to the Bishop, for which the 
occupying and ostensible tenants paid a 
rent of 6581. 5s. 01d., being an average of 
about 32s. an acre. The Bishop of the 
diocese received from this land, of which 
he was the head landlord, a rent of only 
2s. 6d. per acre, and 1s. 3d. by way of 
renewal fine, making together 3s. 9d. per 
acre, or one-eighth, as near as might be 
of the actual rent paid for the land. The 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) when he had 
spoken about the Bishops not getting 
above one sixth of the actual value of the 
land, instead of saying he would take 
means to enable them to get their full 
value, and thus support the clergy entirely 
out of the Church lands, and remit tithes, 
talked of the vested rights of the tenants 
and proposed to allow them to perpetuate 
those rights on the payment of six-years- 
and-a-half purchase of the rent, they paid 
a proposition which he must call perpetu- 
ating the plunder of the Church. The 
noble Lord seemed to think that these 
tenants had a right to take advantage of 
the situation in which they stood with re- 
spect to the Bishops, but he contended 
that they had no more right to do so, than 
the peasant who wished to perpetuate his 
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lease under the Rockite system. He had 
also a Petition to. present ftom Lisdowny 
against the tithes and praying for a Repeal 
of the Union. 

Mr. Finn did not want the hon. Alder- 
man behind him to apprise him that a 
wealthy company having land in Derry 
was on good terms with its tenantry. It 
received 84,000/. in rent, and in the course 
of the year, had expended 70,000/. in 
improvements, and received of coursé the 
blessings which were bestowed on land- 
owners residing on their own property. But 
Ireland, in general, could not in any way 
be compared to that condition of things. 
He knew of a nobleman who was in the re- 
ceipt of about 20,000/. a-year from Ire- 
land, and 20,000/. from England, and he 
ventured to assert, that that nobleman did 
not expend 200/. a year inIreland. Wasit 
to be wondered at, then, that there should 
be discontent among the poor tenantry 
of Ireland? Five millions of money were 
sent from Ireland to thiscountry every year, 
and nothing could have been more injuri- 
ous to Ireland than the system of absen- 
teeism which had so long prevailed. The 
gentry withdrew from their country—their 
moral influence was also withdrawn—the 
employment which a residence there would 
give to the poor was likewise withdrawn, 
and everything contributed to distress the 
already afflicted people of Ireland. In 
the other House of Parliament it had been 
stated, as a ground for the necessity of 
the coercive measure, that Juries in Ire- 
land could not be found to do their duty. 
One of the petitions presented from Kil- 
kenny had falsified the statement in the 
most decisive manner, because it stated, 
that no less than seventy convictions had 
taken place in Kilkenny itself. He would 
venture to assert, that instead of no con- 
victions taking place, in the present state 
of the minds of Jurors, persons would be 
too easily convicted. He recollected a 
case in which, by his own exertions, he 
had saved an innocent person from punish- 
ment, after that person had been convicted, 
because he had felt satisfied in his own 
mind that that person was innocent, and 
he was able afterwards to prove to the sa- 
tisfaction of the Government, that the 
verdict was wrong. There were also the 
circumstances concerning the murder of the 
Mara’s, and the execution of the six men 
who were supposed to have committed the 
murder, a circumstance which was not to 
be forgotten. It was shown to demon« 
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stration that no less than five of those 
individuals who had been executed, were 
perfectly innocent of the crime imputed 
to them. The five real murderers were 
subsequently discovered, but could not be 
convicted for want of sufficient evidence. 
It was true that English and Scotch gen- 
tlemen did not know how justice was ad- 
ministered in Ireland. It was true that 
its administration had been a mockery, 
but not a mockery in the sense in which 
Ministers had described it. In Ireland 
the Administration of justice was a 
mockery, because the poor were not able 
to defend themselves, and were compelled 
to submit to the vexations of the rich and 
influential, 
Petition laid on the Table. 


AsoLiTion OF Sxavery.}] Mr. 
Marshall presented a petition from Leeds, 
signed by 18,800 persons, praying for the 
Abolition of Slavery. He considered the 
present petition was a proof that the in- 
terest that had been taken by the people 
of Yorkshire in the abolition of slavery had 
not in the least diminished. 

_ Lord Morpeth, in rising to support the 
prayer of the petition, observed, that it 
might be considered obtrusive on the part 
of Members for counties to come forward 
to support the prayer of a petition from 
boroughs in that county; but he con- 
sidered that if, at any time, the Member 
for a county was justified in coming for- 
ward for this purpose, it was on the pre- 
sentation of a petition from the most import- 
ant town in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
—a community that had been more pro- 
minent in their opposition to negro slavery 
than any other part of the British empire. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that how far members 
for counties might be justified in support- 
ing the prayer of petitions coming from 
the boroughs in the county they repre- 
sented was, in his opinion, a question that 
had much better not be discussed, for 
every Member had a right do on that 
point as he liked. With respect to the 
matter of the petition, his constituents 
wished as much as any set of men could 
do that negro slavery should be abolished, 
but they had expressed their desire, and 
he thought it was reasonable before that 
abolition took place, to know whether the 
Negroes were fed worse or clothed worse 
than his constituents were. His (Mr. 
Cobbett’s) opinion was, and he knew 
something of the matter, that they were 
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both fed and clothed a great deal better 
than the working people in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. He should like that 
some Member, when the Bill should be 
brought before the House, should submit 
some statement which would show the 
comparative modes of treatment in the 
two cases. He was aware of the zeal of 
many Members, and that some bad cases 
had been produced merely to suit their 
particular views. He was confident that 
many Members had been much misled on 
the subject. For his own part, he had 
told his constituents that he would vote 
for the Bill, merely to please them; but 
if the House went into an examination 
of the mode of treating negroes in the 
West Indies, and the mode of treating the 
poor people of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, he was sure that it would be 
found that the Istter were by far the worse 
off. 

Mr, Andrew Johnsioz¢ said, he was in 
the Committee appointed last year, and he 
was of an entirely different opinion from 
the hon. Member. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Boroveu or Hertrorp.] Mr. Bernal 
the Chairman of the Hertford Election 
Committee, stated that he had given notice 
of his intention of moving that the special 
Report of the Hertford Committee de- 
siring that a Message might be sent to the 
House of Lords, to request their Lordships’ 
leave for the attendance of the Marquess 
of Salisbury, and the production of certain 
of his leases of property in the borough, 
be taken into consideration that night. 
He had now to inform the House that the 
further consideration of this subject was 
rendered unnecessary, in consequence of 
a letter addressed to him that day by the 
Marquess of Salisbury, and which he 
would take the liberty of reading to the 
House. The letter was dated ‘The 
House of Lords,” and was to the following 
purport. ‘‘ Sir—Understanding that it 
will suit the convenience of the Committee 
to see the agreements entered into with 
some of my cottage tenants, and as some 
difficulty may arise in the way of obtaining 
them by motion in the House of Commons, 
I beg to enclose one, which I have in town, 
for the information of the Committee. 
They are all of a similar form, and I shall 
have no objection to submit to your in- 
spection those specified in the votes of the 
House of Commons. But some delay will 
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‘necessarily occur before this can be done, | 


as they are at present in the country.” 

Mr. Bernal said, he was sure that the 

House, after hearing that letter, would be 

of opinion that it was unnecessary for him 

to proceed with the Motion; and he should 

therefore propose that it be withdrawn. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Suppression OF DistuRBANCES (IRE- 
LAND)—Commitree.] Lord Althorp 
moved the Order of the Day, for the House 
to resolve itself into Committee on the 
 \gerogege of Disturbances (Ireland) 

ill. 

On the Question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. Cobbett rose, and said, that as he 
had not had an opportunity during the 
debate on the Bill to express his senti- 
ments on it, he should take advantage of 
the present opportunity. He was sorry 
to think that the Bill had been engen- 
dered in the heart of an Englishman, and 
brought into that House by the hands of 
an Englishman, but he should deem him- 
self unworthy of existence if he did not 
stand up and declare the horror he felt at 
the introduction of such a measure. He 
had been lately looking into—though, in- 
deed, it was not necessary for him to look 
into—for he well remembered the deeds 
of Pitt, and Sidmouth, and Perceval, and 
Castlereagh, but the present measure had 
an infamous pre-eminence over all the 
deeds of allthose men. In the first place, 
under this Bill military tribunals were to 
supersede the ordinary Courts of Justice. 
They had heard a great deal of Whitefeet 
and Blackfeet, and midnight outrages, 
and murders; but when he looked into the 
Bill, he found that the military tribunals 
were not confined to the trial of the 
Whitefeet and Blackfeet. Those red-coat 
tribunals were to decide in cases of libel, 
without the intervention of a Judge ora 
Jury. The Whitefeet, and the midnight 
robbers and assassins, were not the writers 
of libels? This part of the Bill, therefore, 
could not be intended for the Whitefeet, 
and the midnight robbers and assassins, 
Comparing this Bill with others to which 
it bore any resemblance, he found in it 
one very remarkable omission. The Mem- 
bers of that House were not protected. 
It had always hitherto been usual to in- 
sert a clause, stating that if any Member 
of that House was charged or suspected 
of having committed any of the offences 
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against which the Bill was directed, its 
provisions should not be applied to him 
until the pleasure of that House was first 
taken. No such clause, however, ap- 
peared in the present Bill, and any Mem- 
ber of that House who happened to be in 
Ireland either by accident or design, 
might, at the will of the Lord Lieutenant, 
be seized and tried before one of those 
red-coat tribunals, and transported the 
nextday. Any one of the Irish Members 
of Parliament, who stood up in that House 
for his country, and spoke against this 
Bill, was liable upon his return to that 
country, to be condemned and sent off to 
Botany Bay before the House could hear 
of his arrest. And would they allow this? 
Was the House sunk so low as that? 
Would it suffer that any Member of that 
House might be transported at the pleasure 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with a 
red-coat tribunal, every Member of which 
the Government might dismiss at its dis- 
cretion. This was a new power to invest 
a Government with. They were obliged 
to come to a Reformed Parliament for 
that power. The unreformed Parliament 
—the Parliament of the boroughmongers, 
their nominees as it was called, never did 
anything like that. He had always said, 
that to a military Government this country 
(as well as Ireland) must come, unless the 
Government reduced the pressure of taxa- 
tion. Jt was impossible to carry on the 
Government as at present, without a mi- 
litary force. The taxes could not other- 
wise be levied; Judges and Juries must be 
dismissed wholly and entirely, in order to 
carry on a system so partial, so oppressive, 
so villainously unjust. Therefore he 
warned the House, and he warned the 
people of England, against the scourge 
which his Majesty’s Government was pre- 
paring for them. It was nonsense to say, 
that this was only a temporary measure. 
Ministers meant that it should be per- 
manent—the settled mode of governing 
the country ; and they meant to introduce 
the same into England as speedily as pos- 
sible. He said, the other evening, and 
the assertion was well, as the argument 
had been left unanswered — that he believed 
the Government had the project in con- 
templation to begin to govern England, as 
Ireland has been long governed. He be- 
lieved that they had it in contemplation 
to establish, first, police stations in all the 
towns and villages of the kingdom; se- 
cond, to supplant these by a more direct 
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military force; and third, to erect the 
red-coat tribunals for the trial of offenders, 
and of all matters of dispute. Tyranny 
always came by slow degrees; and no- 
thing could tend more to illustrate that 
fact than the history of the police in this 
country. When the establishment of a 
police force was first proposed, English- 
men were shocked at the idea. The name 
was completely new among us; _ but 
coupled with the history of France, it 
carried with it fearful notions of tyranny 
and despotism. The noble Lord opposite 
doubtless remembered well, how stoutly 
the noble Earl, now the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Sheridan, and some 
others, who pretended to have a regard for 
the liberties of Englishmen, and who, at 
that time professed, as it were, an inbred 
hate of every thing bearing the remotest 
semblance of military Government, fought 
against the introduction of the police sys- 
tem into this country. They made a 
noble stand upon that occasion ; but, all 
that they could obtain in relaxation of the 
original proposition was, that police offi- 
cers should not vote at elections, and that 
they should be eligible to sit in Parliament. 
So we continued for some time with a 
police office in Bow-street, a couple of 
police Magistrates, and a few police 
officers. That was not so very insufferable : 
but at length the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, came forward and 
said: ‘‘ I think that owing to the improve- 
ment of the age, we want something a 
little more regular in the form of our 
police.” This led to the introduction of 
a police with blue coats, red waistcoats, 
blue pantaloons, and ash sticks in their 
hands. These gentry walked about and 
showed themselves with wonderful pride ; 
but no sooner were they established than he 
had said “ This is the first step—we shall 
soon have them in half uniform.” His 
saying proved to be true, for, behold! we 
had now a police with numbered collars 
and embroidered cuffs—a body of men as 
regular as any in the King’s service, as fit 
for domestic war as the red-coats were for 
foreign war. The right hon. Baronet, 
however, left his police unarmed; that 
last improvement of the age was reserved 
for the present Government; and now 
we had the gratification of seeing the 
police with swords on thighs, and pistols 
in their belts. What did they want with 
swords and pistols if they were not going 
to war? But the improvement of the age 
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proceeded, and we should by-and-by, see 
them with carbines and bayonets, as 
regularly armed as the police of any of 
the French sovereigns, from the days of 
Hugh Capet to the present hour. Besides, 
the system was spreading. Formerly it 
was confined to London, but Ministers 
had been smuggling it into the great 
towns; and before long there would be a 
regular police force established in every 
village. Nothing in the world would 
prevent that—nothing in the world could 
successfully obstruct thismarch of tyranny, 
but that right of resistance which the peo- 
ple may use against acts of oppression. 
How the noble Lord and his colleagues 
could reflect upon the past—how they 
could look upon the history of their 
country, and then contemplate the present 
state of things, and the designs which 
they had in view, he for one was at an 
utter loss to imagine. All foreign writers 
had agreed, that the highest excellence of 
a wise government—that which distin- 
guished England above all the countries 
of the world was, that it was governed by 
the sheriffs wand and the constable’s staff. 
‘“‘The latter,” said one of them, “ even 
though it be a decrepit old man who 
wields it, is ever found sufficient to exact 
the most implicit obedience of the laws. 
This is the highest test of a good govern- 
ment and of a happy people—this is the 
beauty of England, of its laws, its Consti- 
tution, and its community.” How the 
noble Lord, therefore, could reconcile to 
the integrity of his mind the course which 
he and his colleagues were pursuing, was 
a matter of the utmost astonishment to 
him. He conjured the noble Lord,’ as a 
member of the Government, to take heed, 
lest, by his proceedings, be prevented the 
hope of ever again seeing the people of 
England willing to yield to the un- 
backed authority of the constable’s staff. 
He, and those who thought and spoke as 
hedid, were accused of harbouring wishesto 
destroy the Constitution. The fact was not 
so. His desire was, to restore it to its former 
brightness. He wished to see England as 
happyas she was when he wasborn; and the 
principle he went upon was, not toleave her 
in a worse condition than he found her. 
But he feared he should not succeed in his 
object. Blackstone, in his “* Comment- 
aries on the Laws of England,” laid it 
down that the main principle upon which 
those laws were based, was the prevention 
of the Executive from forming a body too dis- 
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tinct from the people; and, therefore, that 
it ought to be selected from the people, as 
in the Roman republic; but the main 
object which the Constitution seemed 
to be directed towards now, was to make 
the Executive as distinct from the people 
as possible—in fact, if it must be said, to 
make it an instrument of tyranny over 
them. The same authority to which he 
had referred, said also, that the army 
ought to be composed only of the real 
subjects of the King of Great Britain, not 
of Hanoverians ; that they ought to be en- 
listed for a limited time; that the soldiers 
ought to be encouraged to mix with the 
people ; that they ought to have no sepa- 
rate camp, no barracks, no inland for- 
tresses ;—and Blackstone said, also, that 
it would better accord with the principles 
of the Constitution, if the soldiery were so 
enlisted and discharged, as to keep up 
a general and constant change throughout 
the army, so that all the people should 
serve by turns. The people had only to 
read Blackstone to be made sensible of the 
full extent of their present degradation. 
To be sure, some of the commentators 
upon that Judge differed considerably 
from his explanation of the law; Mr. 
Christian, for instance, who said that 
barracks were good for the soldiery. He 
would not trouble the House with any 
further remarks upon this topic, but 
would proceed to inquire what the next 
step would be after this Bill was passed ; 
he believed it would be the introduction 
of military tribunals into England. ‘These 
tribunals, to be sure, at present were only 
collaterally introduced. They were intro- 
duced into Ireland; but he thought it his 
duty to resist their introduction as much 
as if they were about to be introduced 
into England. Every man loved his 
country—every man had a peculiar liking 
to that part of the country in which he 
was born. He also felt this love; he was 
affectionately attached to the spot of his 
birth-place—the western district of the 
county of Surrey; yet so help him God, 
he would as soon see the introduction of 
military tribunals into that part of the 
country as into Ireland ; because nothing 
could be baser or viler than, when a 
Government demanded extraordinary 


powers, to demand it for one place alone, 
and that a weak or distant one, and. not 
for the whole kingdom. When this power | 
was introduced into the districts of Ireland, 
it would be soon introduced into those of 
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England. Why, if the slightest disturb- 
ance appeared in Cornwall or Kent, they 
would immediately have recourse to the 
same measures, and extend them all over 
England. If the people consented to this 
monstrous precedent, they would shortly 
see armed stations in every hole and corner 
of England. He might be asked, perhaps, 
whether he believed that the nobility and 
gentry of England-——the country gentlemen 
of England—whether they, who had sucha 
stake in the country, would ever give their 
consent to the introduction of such a mea- 
sure into England ? He believed that they 
would ; that they would even like it. He 
thought they would find it very convenient 
to have a police-station in their several 
villages, to serve as gamekeepers, and the 
instruments of a little parochial tyranny. 
That was his real belief; and, therefore, 
he would recommend the people of Eng- 
land to look well to the progress of this 
measure ; they should use every means in 
their power to prevent the consummation 
of tyranny. For his own part, he had seen 
no information to warrant the assertion, 
that the ordinary laws were not sufficient 
for the present state of Ireland. At one 
Assizes he saw that seventy persons were 
convicted, or ran a chance of being so; 
but the framers of the present Bill repre- 
sented Ireland as in such a state that the 
ordinary laws could not be enforced, The 
truth was, some counties were disturbed, 
but Ministers wanted to make the whole 
country alike, for their own particular 
purposes. In circumstances somewhat 
similar, how did Washington act? When 
the country he governed, within 200 miles 
of the State of Pennsylvania, was in a 
state of commotion to put down the excise 
laws, what did he do? Did he demand a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus? Did 
he ask for Courts-martial? No; he told 
the disaffected to obey the laws, or he 
would use military force to compel them. 
Not that of a standing army, but a force 
composed of freemen and citizens. The 
discontented did not obey the first order, 
and in less than ten days Washington had 
an army of 10,000 volunteers, accoutred 
at their own expense, to enable him to 
enforce obedience to the laws. The com- 
motion was soon quelled; one culprit was 
condemned, and the others pardoned, 
What was the consequence of such con- 
duct? Why, the most ready obedience 
to the laws was restored. Why did not 
the present rulers of the country. act in 
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that way towards Ireland, instead of in- 
troducing military courts, the officers of 
which depended for their daily bread upon 
Government, and who had the power of 
transportation for life? His great objec- 
tion to the Bill was, that it was clearly a 
declaration of the establishment of a mili- 
tary Government, not only in Ireland but 
in England. Let any legal resistance 
break out in any county of England, and 
then in another, and not only those coun- 
ties, but the whole of the kingdom would 
be subjected to Martial Law. This might 
happen before long, and it was his firm 
conviction that Ministers contemplated 
such an end, and that they would come to 
it, if the Bill were suffered to pass that 
House. However, he felt satisfied that 
their unworthy and base scheme would 
not succeed. The people of England had 
too much good sense—they needed no pre- 
cedent of resistance—they were taught by 
nature to resist such an Act as the present, 
and to prevent it from ever becoming a pre- 
cedent for their posterity to be enslaved 
by. The right hon. Secretary on the 
Bench opposite, would not deny, that there 
was such a right as the right of resistance. 
How could he, after what he said the 
other night about the American revolu- 
tion? How could he, when he reflected 
that the present reigning family were 
placed upon the Throne by this very right ? 
He might also recollect, that after the 
Restoration, Charles 2nd had an act 
passed, in the fourteenth year of his reign, 
by which, under no circumstance, and in 
no case, the subject had a right to resist 
the King. But by the first of William 
3rd this act was repealed, and conse- 
quently, the law was left as it was before, 
allowing that, in some cases, the subject 
had a right to resist the King—nay, that 
in some cases he might take up arms in 
furtherance of that resistance. The case 
that justified such resistance was, when 
the main principles of the Constitution 
were attacked by any portion of the Go- 
vernment. Then a right to resist with 
arms was permitted. The right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland and the hon. member 
for Leeds, had emphatically stated to the 
House, that the Americans had a right to 
resist their King; that their revolution 
was a glorious one, and that those who 
aided in it were heroes, whose deeds 
deserved to be loudly applauded. Very 
well, what made them resist? Why they 
resisted because the King ‘‘ attempted” — 
VOL, XVI. {shiv’ 
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mark the word attempted—to take away 
Trial by Jury. That was one cause of 
their resistance, and it was allowed that 
they made it on lawful grounds. In the 
next place, they resisted because there 
were mock trials of the English soldiery, 
who committed murder and yet were ac- 
quitted. Whether these last sorts of trials 
were now destined to be used towards the 
soldiers employed in Ireland he knew not. 
Another ground of American resistance 
was, that the King “ affected” to make 
military power superior to civil power. 
This was not a charge that could be lite- 
rally brought against the present Ministers; 
they had not only affected to do it, but 
they had done it. These three causes had 
been deemed sufficient to justify the Ame- 
rican revolution. Now, what were the 
causes which were deemed sufficient to 
justify the resistance of our ancestors to 
James 2nd? They were these: — He 
had superseded, in some instances, the 
Trial by Jury, and he had kept up a mili- 
tary force without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. Unfortunate James—had he lived 
in our times, he would have had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the consent of Parlia- 
ment to that or any other measure he 
might have proposed. All the crimes 
which England committed against the 
liberties of America, and which James 
2nd committed against the liberties of 
England, were committed by this Bill 
against the liberties of Ireland— and in the 
name of common sense, what for? They 
were about to cover'the face of the country 
with armies, and for what purpose? To 
put down those who resisted the payment 
of tithes. This was clear to everybody 
that made the slightest inquiry into the 
matter. A great deal had been said about 
poor parsons, as if there was one in every 
parish of Ireland. Pity the poor Irish 
parsons indeed! Why there was not one 
of them who was poor. In Jreland there 
were twenty-two Bishops, and, therefore, 
twenty-two dioceses; there were 3,436 
parishes, according to the returns made 
when the Duke of Bedford, the father of 
the noble Lord opposite, was Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and there were only 501 resident 
parsons in that number of parishes. Now, 
how could these parsons be poor? But 
the fact was, that people did not know how 
Church matters stood. They did not know 
that Bishops, who might be termed a 
species of overseers, had seldom more than 
half-a-dozen parsons to oversee and look 
2B 
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after; and there was another thing they 
cid not know—that all Church property, at 
least the great mass of it, belonged to the 
aristocracy. That property was now in dan- 
ger, by the present resistance to tithes ; and 
it was to put down this resistance that the 
present Bill was about to be passed. Why 
did not the framers of this Bill call it one 
to protect the collection of tithes, and not 
one for the protection of the rights of pro- 
perty? The former was its proper title. 
Eighteen out of the present twenty-two 
Irish Bishops belonged to noble families, 
or had been the tutors of the scions of 
nobility, and the greater proportion of Irish 
Church property belonged to about forty 
families of the aristocracy. That was a 
sufficient proof that the Church was the 
property of the nobility. ‘ Their’s is the 
Gospel, and their’s the Law.” That was 
what they were fighting for with arms, 
both military and ecclesiastical. They 
opposed all Church Reform, and opposed 
it violently; and no wonder. Did ever 
anybody see a fowl snatched out of the 
jaws of a fox without the old fellow being 
in a great rage? This was the reason 
they were in such a rage at present, and 
why they were so willing to fight. They 
were inclined to fight, not for the Gospel, 
but for the good things of this world. 
Why, in this very Ireland, there were 
about 250 parishes held in propria. My 
Lord Shannon held seven, and the Duke 
of Devonshire twenty, and so on; so that 
in point of fact, there was little or no bond 
fide Church property in Ireland. That 
property had little more to do with religion 
than the waves of the sea, and the sharks 
that live therein. The whole of that pro- 
perty, which was originally intended to 
uphold religion, and to support the poor, 
was now in the hands of the aristocracy, 
and to wrest it from their gripe would 
require efforts that had not been yet made 
in that House, but which he hoped would 
be begun by the resistance given to the 
present Bill in its passing through the 
House. To show that all the blame laid 
not with the aristocracy, he would quote a 
late writer, did he not fear to weary the 
House. The writer he meant to quote was 
not one of his party; he was an ally of the 
noble Lord opposite, and one whose testi- 
mony the noble Lord could not doubt, as 
he was a member of the Church. As 
the noble Lord, in bringing forward his 
measure of Irish Church Reform had 
recourse to rooting and raking up old 
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documents for his purposes ; so he would 
find, that no small portion of the clergy 
had recourse to similar means, and that 
they were ready to contend that it was 
not the clergy that kept back this property 
from the uses it was destined for, but the 
aristocracy. The great tithes of twenty 
parishes held by the Duke of Devonshire 
was a specimen, and a case in point. The 
clergy were not half so much to blame as 
the aristocracy. They were, moreover, at 
present placed in rather a pitiful plight— 
they were placed between two fires—the 
one from the people, and the other from 
the aristocracy. The aristocracy were 
about to throw the clergy overboard, and 
the property they were now about to take 
from them, they would take very good care 
to give to themselves. Asa proof of this, he 
would refer to the book of the Prebendary 
of Durham and Rector of Northallerton, 
the reverend Mr. Townsend, in which he 
plainly accuses the grasping aristocracy 
of a wish to seize on now all that the Re- 
formation left untouched of Church pro- 
perty. The reverend gentleman accused 
them of this, and said that they were 
proving themselves the true successors of 
their plundering forefathers. How could the 
noble Lord opposite answer this accusation ? 
The reverend gentleman who made this 
accusation, had drawn up a bill of his own, 
since he considered the noble Lord’s Bill 
one for the spoliation of the Church; and 
though that bill was not exactly such a 
one as he would propose, still he preferred 
it to the noble Lord’s, as it had something 
equitable on the face of it. He did not 
know whether it was a recommendation 
that it had among its advocates many of 
the fire-shovelled gentlemen. The reve- 
rend gentleman proposed a plan to te- 
duce pluralities ; he was speaking of Eng 
land, and not of much-abused Ireland. He 
would read this plan for the abolition of 
English pluralities [Question]. What 
he was about to read was to the question, 
[The hon. Member proceeded to read some 
passages from the proposed plan, but 
cries of ‘‘ question” made it impossible to 
catch the sense of what he was reading.] 
He maintained that he was strictly speak- 
ing to the question, because he was about 
to show whence might arise the right of 
resistance to the proposed measure, and 
because he was about to show, that this 
Bill would lead to worse than the plunder 
perpetrated at the Reformation, and worse 
than anything James 2nd had done, or 
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‘anything George 3rd was accused of doing 


towards the Americans. What right had 
Government to expect that the people of 
England would not resist the injustice 
about to be done to the people of Ireland, 
when they were sure that that injustice 
would soon, asa gangrene, spread over 
the body, extend itself to England, for 
they felt convinced that the present Mi- 
nisters could not carry on their system 
of government in any other way. He had, 
very frequently, called them tyrants, and 
their: measures tyrannical. Now, if it 
could be proved that they were tyrants, 
every body would allow that there was a 
right to resist them. If it could be proved 
that they were tyrants, there would be as 
good aright to resist them, as Moses had 
in destroying the task-master, or as Jehu 
had in ordering Jezebel to be thrown out 


of the window, and give her blood to dogs 


to lick. What tyrants always wanted was, 
to seize on the fruits of other men’s la- 
bour, and to get their money. When the 
labourer let the tyrant do that, the tyrant 
did not want to eat his flesh or destroy 
him, no more than the farmer wanted to 
destroy the horse that ploughed his fields. 
This was a proper definition of the word 
tyrant. Let all men know what tyrants 
were, and remain slaves, if, when able to 
resist them, they did not do so. With 
that last sentence he would conclude. Yet 
since hon. Gentlemen expressed so much 
satisfaction at his being about to conclude, 
he would go on a little longer. If it were 
impossible to resist a large standing army 
and a large body of police, created to watch 
every movement of the body, as long as 
there was no paper money, as long as the 
Government paid in gold, the people would 
be more than a maich for them. Why, 
even the very Saving Banks would be more 
than a match for them. But a bank re- 
striction might be introduced, such as that 
the hon. member for South Durham re- 
commended for the Dublin bank a night 
or two ago. But that would not do either 
—that would not answer the purpose of 
Government. To be sure, by an Order 
in Council, they might make paper a legal 
tender, and, by so doing, rob thé Saving 
Banks; but it would be of no use, for their 
filthy rags had lost their power, and would 
not even be taken in payment for those 
bayonets and bullets that might be served 
out to the people. He did not accuse the 
present Ministers of being tyrants by nature 
——they were only tyrants half by nature and 
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the rest by necessity. [Question] ‘* Who’s 
that” said the hon. Member “‘callsquestion? 
I'll make it a very long question for him 
if he don’t mind.” The Government ap- 
peared to him to be endeavouring to 
excite the resentment of the country, by 
doing that which would necessarily be 
considered wrong. He thought it right to 
lay that statement—a statement of the 
true facts of the case—before the House 
and the country, and he would allow the 
country from that to judge of the propriety 
of the measure. He called on the people 
to exert themselves against the passing of 
that measure. He called on the people 
of England to make common cause with 
the people of Ireland in resisting it. He 
conjured the people of England to think 
of their own safety by taking measures for 
the defeat of an Act which was to enslave 
their fellow-subjects of Ireland. 

Question again put, that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood wished to take 
that opportunity to give notice, that he 
would move ‘That all further proceed- 
ings in the Irish Disturbance Bill be sus- 
pended till the measures relating to the 
Reform of the Church of Ireland, and the 
other measures for the amelioration of that 
country, have passed into laws. The da 
would never come when the Irish Dis- 
turbance Bill, as it at present stood, 
could pass into a law. His Majesty’s 
Ministers said, that they would resign if 
it were rejected. He would much regret 
that such should be the consequence of 
the rejection of that measure; but even 
with that threat before him, he could not 
consent to deliver over the Irish nation to 
the dominion of the military. Did his 
Majesty’s Ministers mean first to bring the 
country to a state of resistance in conse- 
quence of their measures, and then to re- 
sign in favour of their predecessors? He 
had another Amendment to move, which 
he would take an opportunity of doing 
while the Bill was in Committee—namely, 
‘that all the power granted to the Go- 
vernment by that act be limited to the 
counties composing the province of Lein- 
ster.” The right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
had said, that the disturbances were con- 
fined exclusively to the province of Lein- 
' ster, with very little exception. He there- 
‘fore, as a friend to the integrity of the 
kingdom, and an enemy to the Repeal of 
the Union, thought it most desirable not 
,to exasperate the people of Ireland by 
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making an Act general as to them, on 
account of the disturbances in one district. 
That was his reason for giving notice of 
the Amendment. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Irish Disturbances’ Bill. 

The Chairman read the fourth Clause. 
“ And be it enacted, that it shall and may 
be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant or other 
chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, 
with the advice of his Majesty’s Privy 
Council in Ireland, at any time after the 
passing of this Act, and from time to time 
during the continuance thereof, as occasion 
may require, to issue his or their procla- 
mation declaring any county, county of a 
city, or county of a town, in Ireland, or 
any portion thereof respectively, to be in 
such a state of disturbance and insubordi- 
nation as to require the application of the 
provisions of this Act ; .and such county, 
county of acity, or county of a town, or 
any portion thereof respectively, shall be 
deemed, and taken to be a proclaimed 
district within the meaning of this Act.” 

Mr. Lambert wished to learn from the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, what was the remedial measure 
relative to the clergy and their rights 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had stated 
they had in preparation ? At the same time 
he must announce his intention to move 
an Amendment to the effect, that “that Bill 
should not be made use of for the purpose 
of enforcing the payment of tithes in 
Ireland.” 

Lord Althorp said, it would be unneces- 
sary for the hon. Member to propose such 
an Amendment, because his Majesty’s 
Ministers had in contemplation to propose 
a measure, which while it would reserve 
the rights of the clergy, and secure to 
them what fairly belonged to them, would 
relieve the government of Ireland from the 
necessity of enforcing the measure passed 
during last Session for the commutation 
of tithes. He hoped that the proposition 
was one which would secure to the clergy 
their rights, and he was sure it would 
save the people from any unnecessary 
prosecution for arrears which might be due 
by them. 

Mr. O’Connell hoped as that was the 
case, that the noble Lord would consent 
to the suspension of the enforcement of 
the payment of tithes by means of the 
police, for the present. Collisions were 
happening frequently, he might say every 
day, between the people and the police. 
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Even that very day he had got an account 
of an unfortunate transaction which had 
happened in the county of Cork. The 
miserable people had attacked a party of 
police who were employed to levy tithes, 
and the police found it necessary to fire, 
when three or four of. the people were 
killed. That was in a parish where he 
knew that there were not thirty Protes- 
tants. He hoped that the noble Lord 
would consent to his suggestion. There 
was another matter of which the people 
complained; that the police when they 
got payment of tithes from the people, 
refused to give them an acknowledgment 
for the money. Even in Roscommon—a 
county which was quite quiet, the police 
when they levied tithes, refused to give 
any vouchers. 

Lord Althorp said, that it was impossible 
for the Government to suspend the laws 
for the enforcement of tithes. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he did not 
mean to press the noble Lord to put an 
end to tithes. But the present system of 
enforcing them was so oppressive to the 
people, so destructive of human life, so 
harassing to the peasantry, so ruinous in 
its consequences, as regarded the Govern- 
ment, and so contrary to every just feel- 
ing, and to the dictates of religion, that 
he put it to the noble Lord whether the 
payment ought to be enforced while those 
measures were in progress? If the noble 
Lord were to suspend the enforcement of 
tithes, he (Mr. O’Connell) was sure that 
he would have the most respectable ma- 
jority with him, in support of that mea- 
sure, that he ever had since he went into 
office. Was the noble Lord aware of the 
state of misery of the Irish people? This 
was the period of the year when they 
suffered more than at any other period. 
The last crop was exhausted, and they 
had nothing for their support till the next 
crop came in; and the misery and want to 
which they were subjected, was incompre- 
hensible to any person who had not seen 
it. Ifthe noble Lord would accede to his 
suggestion, he was sure that it would ina 
great measure allay the ferment which the 
passing of the measure then before the 
Committee would necessarily produce in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the hon. and 
learned Member must be aware that it 
was impossible for the Government to 
accede to his proposition. He did not 
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meant by saying that the police levied 
tithes in Ireland. There were two ways 
in which the police were employed in con- 
nexion with the collection of tithes. One 
was, where they were employed to protect 
the clergy in the levying of their tithes ; 
and the other, where they collected the 
arrears of tithes by order of the Govern- 
ment, in those districts where money was 
advanced by the Government on the 
tithes, as voted by Parliament during last 
Session. But he could say, that none 
were employed on the part of Government 
to collect tithes, who were not of the re- 
spectable classes, and who had not dis- 
tinguished themselves by their forbearing 
conduct in suppressing the disturbances, 
He denied that Government had proceeded 
against any person in arrear who could 
have any difficulty in paying his arrears, 
or who had fallen into arrears from real 
poverty. They only proceeded against 
those who opposed payment from a system- 
atic resistance to just demands. He 
could not say in what manner the clergy 
enforced their claims, but he again assert- 
ed that the Government enforced payment 
from those only who were able to pay. He 
(Mr. Stanley) thought that the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin was incorrect 
in his information, when he stated that the 
police refused to give receipts to those 
who paid them money. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he was always 
anxious to avoid making inaccurate state- 
ments, and he did not think, that the 
information on which he made that one 
was erroneous. When the police acted 
in the enforcement of tithes, the people, 
without drawing the nice distinction drawn 
by the right hon. Secretary, considered 
that they did so by the orders of Govern- 
ment, and indeed that their acts were the 
acts of the Government. In Roscommon, 
none but the police were employed to 
levy tithes. And as to the refusal of the 
police to give vouchers, which was doubted 
by the right hon. Secretary, he (Mr. 
O’Connell) was sure that information 
might be got in London to corroborate it. 
There were many instances in which people 
offered to pay their arrears, if they could 
get vouchers, but vouchers were refused. 
He was sure that the senior member for 
Roscommon, if he were in the House, 
could confirm what he said. 

Mr. Denis O'Connor said, that the hon. 
and learned Member was right in his 
statement. He (Mr. O’Connor) was aware 
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of several instances in the quarter of the 
country with which he was acquainted, 
where the people were ready to pay, and 
had offered to pay if they could get 
vouchers. 

Mr. French denied that such was the 
universal practice. He could say that the 
tithes in one of the largest parishes in 
that part of the country, were not one- 
fortieth part of the rent, and were col- 
lected without difficulty. 

An Hon. Member said, that the general 
impression in freland was, that the Bill 
was merely intended for the enforcement 
of tithes. 

Mr. Lambert stated, that since the Bill 
had passed the House of Lords, he had 
received many letters from Ireland, in 
which it was stated, that if they did not 
think it was intended for the purpose of 
aiding the clergy in the enforcement of 
the tithes, they should have little objection 
to it. A provision therefore, such as he 
proposed, would recommend the Bill to the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. James Talbot would not have voted 
for the first and second reading of the Bill 
if he had not been under the impression 
that it was not meant to enforce the pay- 
ment of tithes. With regard to a state- 
ment made by the hon. member for Tralee 
on a former evening, that he (Mr. Talbot) 
had been a member of the Political Union, 
he denied that he had ever become so with 
his knowledge or consent. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell begged leave 
to read a letter which he had received 
from Mr. John Joseph Murphy, of Dublin 
which would show the House what that 
gentleman’s version of the story was. The 
hon. Member then read the letter, in 
which it was stated that Mr. Talbot ac- 
companied the writer and Mr. French to 
the meeting of the Trades’ Union. While 
there, Mr. Murphy asked Mr. Talbot to 
allow him (Mr. M.) to put him into nomi- 
nation. Mr. Talbot answered, ‘‘ Not now.” 
Mr. Murphy then proposed that he should 
be put in nomination at the next meeting; 
to which Mr. Talbot did not object but 
assented. And accordingly he was pro- 
posed, and made a member. A few days 
afterwards Mr. French received a letter 
from Mr. Talbot, who by that time had 
gone to Athlone, in which he stated that 
he feared it might do him an injury with 
his constituents if it were known that he 
was a member of the Union, and begging 
of Mr. French to get his name withdrawn, 
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From all this it would be seen that Mr. 
Talbot was aware that he was made a 
member, and that he consented to be put 
in nomination. 

Mr. Talbot said, that the version given 
by the hon. member for Tralee was very 
different from what he had formerly heard 
from Mr. French. He (Mr. Talbot) was 
not ashamed of having attended the meet- 
ing of the Union. He went there merely 
from curiosity, just as he had once gone 
to the Rotunda to hear the hon. Member 
lecture on the state of the Church. 

Lord Althorp reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber that this discussion was wholly irre- 
levant. 

Mr. Henry Grattan wished to know in 
what part of the Bill his hon. friend (Mr. 
Lambert) proposed to introduce his amend- 
ment. The right hon. Secretary said 
that none had been proceeded against 
except those who were able to pay. He 
knew, however, that the Attorney General 
had incurred expenses to the amount of 
201. for the recovery of a few shillings of 
tithe. He thought it would be better 
that the enforcement of the payment of 
arrears should lie over for three months. 

Mr. Shaw thought there should be no 
misunderstanding on this subject, and 
hoped, therefore, that the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) would explicitly state 
whether or not he meant to convey, that 
the established clergy of Ireland were to 
be treated as outlaws? Whether or not 
they alone were to be denied the protec- 
tion of whatever laws might be in force for 
the security of person, property, and life 
in Ireland? He did not ask more for 
them than for any other class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects—but it would be the most 
cruel injustice if they were to receive less, 
merely because they were the most de- 
fenceless and oppressed class of persons 
in the United Kingdom at that moment. 

Lord Althorp said, that if outrages were 
committed, they should be punished be- 
cause they were outrages, not because 
they had reference to tithe. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the additional 
powers were merely for the enforcement of 
tithes. It was a tithe bill from beginning 
to end. 

Mr. Finn thought that his Majesty’s 
Ministers should avow what the real object 
of the Bill was. If they said one thing 
and meant another, the consequence 
would be most injurious. The right hon. 
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tithes, but he had only enforced the col- 
lection of them, and the consequence of 
that was, that blood had flowed in torrents. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the noble Lord 
opposite denied that the intention of the 
Bill was to enforce tithes. He did not 
mean to say, that the intention of the 
Government was, that as soon as a decree 
was given against a man for tithes, that 
decree should be delivered over to the 
soldiers to be put in force. But though 
the Ministers did not go so far as that, 
they went further than they pretended. 
There was in this Act a distinct reference 
to an Act of Parliament which referred 
exclusively to tithes. The Act 27th Geo. 
3rd, related exclusively to tithes, and it 
was embodied in the Bill then before 
them. There was a series of enactments 
in that Act, which related not to property 
in general, but exclusively to tithes. That 
the noble Lord could not, and did not 
deny. Then it was pretended, that the 
Bill then under their consideration did 
not relate to tithes, but to property in 
general; but still that Bill referred to, 
and embodied, another Statute which re- 
ferred exclusively to tithes. The only 
difference was, that the last Bill was 
severer than the former. It was as if they 
had culled out all the Irish statutes. [An 
Hon. Member said the Act to which he 
had referred was the Whiteboy Act.| No; 
it was not the Whiteboy Act. The White- 
boy Act was the 15th and 16th of George 
3rd. He thought it a pity that some of 
the Law Officers of the Crown, the Soli- 
citor General, for instance, should not be 
present, to set the House right when they 
were at a loss about statutes. What he 
charged the Government with was this— 
that they passed a measure, as a general 
measure, the last clause of which must be 
intended by them for the peculiar and 
specific protection of one class of indivi- 
duals, That was his allegation. Did the 
Bill not refer to the Act 27th Geo. 3rd? 
It did.—[Mr. Stanley here rose to make 
some observation, when Mr. Sheil ex- 
claimed, ‘* Now, don’t be angry !”|]—Did 
the Bill refer to the eleventh clause of 
that Act? It did. Did not that Act 
refer to tithes? It did. Did not, there- 
fore, an Act, which embodied the whole 
of the provisions of that section of the 
27th George 3rd, refer to tithes? And 
was it not intended for the protection of 
the clergy? He did not ask the Ministers 
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not to deceive themselves, by imagining 
that the Irish could believe, that a bill 
which embodied the whole provisions of 
an Act which referred entirely to tithes, 
was not intended for the protection of the 
clergy alone, and to enable them to en- 
force the payment of those tithes. 

Mr. Stanley said, the clause referred to by 
the hon. Member was, “‘such personsas shall 
by force, threat, or other unlawful means.” 
[‘* Hear, hear,” from Mr. Shiel.]| He 
would not say to the hon. and learned 
Member “ Don’t be angry,” but he would 
express a hope as the hon. Member had 
had his turn, that he would allow him to 
have his. The Act to which reference 
had been made, was passed for the pur- 
pose of putting down the Whiteboy system 
in Ireland. It was ordinarily known by 
the name of the Whiteboy Act, and was 
intimately connected with what was called 
in that country “the Whiteboy code,” 
The present Bill, in embodying that Act, 
only placed tithes on the same footing as 
other property. It gave the property of 
the clergyman only the same protection 
as it afforded to other kinds of property 
in Ireland. It was an Act not for the 
collection of tithes, but for giving security 
to property, and it would be gross injus- 
tice and folly if, in reciting this Act, the 
Government had excluded the sections 
which afforded protection to tithes, whe- 
ther the property of the clergy or of 
the laity. Parliament had not as yet 
thought proper to take the tithes out of 
the hands of the clergy; until the pro- 
perty was so taken from them, they were 
entitled to its possession as fully as any 
person was to any other species of pro- 
perty. It was impossible not to see that 
this Bill would be applicable to the pro- 
tection of property in tithes; but if Par- 
liament had left out those provisions, 
there would have been no such thing as 
collecting tithes at all in the disturbed 
districts. The hon. Member had said, 
that its object was, to assist in the collec- 
tion of tithes alone; but that was an 
unjust conclusion, for tithes were only 
included because it would be a gross ab- 
surdity and a gross injustice if tithes were 
the only kind of property not entitled to 
protection under that Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the Act 
which had been referred to, and which 
appeared to be followed in the Bill then 
before the House, looked to tithe property 
almost exclusively. It legislated for 
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tithes far more than it legislated for bona 
fide landed property. He denied that 
the 27th George 3rd was a Whiteboy Act. 
Itinflicted penalties on those whoattempted 
to prevent the collection of tithes or dues, 
or who endeavoured to defraud the clergy 
of tithes or dues, The powers granted in 
that section of the Act which had been 
quoted were, by this Bill, given to a 
Court-martial of five or seven officers, 
He, therefore, said emphatically, that this 
was a tithe Bill—a bill for collecting 
tithes by the aid of Courts-martial. Any 
man who refused to pay tithes might be 
considered by such a tribunal as having 
committed an act of fraud; by this Bill 
he might be visited with transportation— 
under the other, imprisonment or whip- 
ping awaited him. This measure, he re- 
peated, was emphatically a Bill for tithes. 

Lord Althorp denied, that the interpre- 
tation of the learned Gentleman with re- 
ference to the 27th George 3rd was 
correct. If the hon, Member would read 
the particular clause, he would find that 
it was directed against ‘any unlawful 
combination to prevent the collection of 
tithes, or any forcible obstruction to the 
clergyman, or any violence used towards 
him in collecting tithes.” The only point 
in which tithes came within the purview 
of the clause was, where an illegal con- 
spiracy was entered into for the purpose 
of preventing the paymentof tithes. The 
construction of the hon. Member was not 
to be found in the common sense of the 
clause. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the construction 
was not his alone, but that of the Judges 
of the land. Mr. Barrington, who was 
for seventeen years Crown solicitor on the 
Munster circuit, said, that the Act con- 
templated every “‘ unlawful obstruction ; ” 
but the Judges declared “that any ob- 
struction was unlawful.” Such was the 
construction put by these learned persons 
on the statute; and that construction 
would, of course, be acted on by the field- 
officers in future. He repeated that this 
was a measure for the collection of tithes, 
and would be so construed and acted on in 
Ireland. The Courts-martial would beuse- 
less ifit were not so. It would be a dead letter 
unless the power contemplated by the 
Act referred to were admitted; and, if it 
were allowed, he feared it would lead to 
the shedding of much blood. 

The Chairman recalled the attention of 
the Committee to the question before it, 
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which was, that the fourth clause, as he 
had already read it, should stand part of the 
Bill. 

Sir Richard Keane would move as an 
amendment, to insert the words in the 
first part of the clause to the effect, that 
in all cases where it was deemed necessary 
to apply for the proclamation of any 
county of a city or county of a town, the 
Lord-lieutenant of the county and at least 
six Magistrates, should certify that the 
insubordination of the district called for 
the putting in force the provisions of the 
Act. 

Lord Althorp said, this proposition, if 
agreed to, would only have the effect of 
dividing the responsibility, which he 
wished to remain ‘as it was originally 
settled by the Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell agreed with the noble 
Lord, and added, looking to the way in 
which the Magistracy of Ireland was con- 
stituted, that the proposition was calcula- 
ted to make the Bill a great deal worse 
than it was. 

Sir Richard Keane defended the con- 
duct of the Magistracy of that part of the 
country which he represented. There 
were four of those Magistrates then about 
him; and he would say, speaking of them 
generally, that a body of men more 
anxious to do their duty never existed. 

Mr. James Grattan was of opinion that 
some alteration in the clause was de- 
sirable. Whether that of the hon. mem- 
ber for Waterford was or was not the best 
to be adopted he would not say. He 
thought, however, that the Lord-lieuten- 
ant ought not to act until full and suffi- 
cient information was laid before him. 
The county might, for instance, be called 
together, and from such a meeting a call 
on the Lord-lieutenant, if it were neces- 
sary, might emanate. 

Mr. Barron thought it would be advisa- 
ble that the opinion of the Lord-lieutenant 
of any county should be taken before it 
was proclaimed. Having been personally 
alluded to on a former occasion, he must 
say, that he had procured an application 
to have an additional stipendiary Magis- 
trate and the refusal to appoint one, reached 
him on the same day as the account of the 
murder of Mr. Leonard. He would never 
admit that the existing laws were not suffi- 
cient to punish crime, if they were 
promptly administered. In the case of 
the recent murder of Mr. Leonard, no less 
than thirty individuals were apprehended, 
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and were now in gaol, charged with that 
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offence. Was there, then, any deficiency, 
either with reference to witnesses or to 
Jurors? He was convinced that there 
was not. In the case to which he had 
just alluded, 500 men went out volun- 
tarily as constables, and apprehended 
those men without the assistance of the 
police. 

Mr. James Grattan again expressed 
his conviction that it would be necessary, 
before the Lord-lieutenant proclaimed a 
county, that the necessity of such a step 
should be clearly demonstrated to him. 
A district should not be proclaimed on 
the mere will or caprice of the Lord- 
lieutenant. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Sheil demanded what necessity ex- 
isted for extending this measure to any 
county of a city, or county of a town, in 
Treland? Was it necessary with reference 
to Dublin, to Cork, to Kilkénny, to 
Londonderry 2? Why extend it to parts 
of Ireland where the most perfect tran- 
quillity prevailed ? 

Mr. William Roche was of opinion, that 
it would be advisable to convene the 
county at large, and to take the sense 
of those assembled, before the Lord-lieu- 
tenant proclaimed it to be in a disturbed 
state. 

Mr. Stanley could see no reason, if the 
country at large were disturbed, and if 
there was an agricultural district of many 
miles square in the centre of the country, 
for excepting it from the operation of the 
Act merely because that central district 
happened to be under city jurisdiction. 

Mr. Finn would quote the case of the 
city of Kilkenny, which remained perfectly 
tranquil at a time when the county was 
disturbed, and had been proclaimed by 
the Marquess Wellesley ; the county of 
the city, however, remaining unproclaimed. 

Mr. Stanley thanked the hon. Gentle- 
man for reminding him and the House, 
that it was the Marquess of Wellesley, 
and not the Legislature, which exempted 
the district in question from the operation 
of the Act. Might not the Marquess of 
Anglesey act in the same manner as the 
Marquess of Wellesley? The Legislature 
had left it in that case to the discretion 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and why not in 
this ? 

Mr. O’Connell said, it did not follow 
because one Lord Lieutenant was con- 
siderate and humane, that another would 
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be. It was for the Legislature to prescribe, 
and not to trust. 

Mr. Henry Grattan protested against 
the clause, as establishing a perpetual 
dictator in Ireland. It was a premium 
for agitation. It gave the dictator power 
to proclaim any district, and it would 
enable agitators to procure any district 
to be proclaimed, and would thus give 
such agitators a power over every indi- 
vidual in it. As they had brought in such 
a Bill, why did they not define the powers 
it conferred? They ought not to give 
such latitude to any man, whether he were 
a Lord-lieutenant or Secretary, as was con- 
ferred by the fourth clause. The Secretary 
or the law officers might easily find cause, 
in what they called the demoralization of 
the people, for proclaiming any district, 
whether there were any real disturbance in 
it or not. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
forgot Nobber? After passing this clause, 
it would be better for the Irish Gentlemen 
to vacate their seats and go home. The 
Government knew nothing of the state of 
Ireland; and he knew the right hon. 
Secretary too well to be deluded or 
deceived by him. He was sure that the 
whole Bill, and the whole conduct of the 
Government betrayed the grossest ignor- 
ance as to the state of Ireland. If the 
right hon. Secretary had applied himself 
to the business of his office, he might 
have put down disturbance. Yes, if he 
had done his duty, there might have been 
an end to outrage. But he knew what 
the right hon. Secretary was about: he 
was sending his lancers and his dragoons to 
collect tithe-pigs and tithe-pence, and he 
knew nothing of the disturbances till they 
had got to a great height. There never was 
an individual went to Ireland with such 
powers to do good as the right hon. 
Secretary, and there never was an indi- 
vidual who had done so little good. The 
right hon. Secretary now found that every 
one of his measures was a complete failure; 
he found that his Tithe Bill could not be 
enforced ; that it was good for nothing ; 
and he called upon that House to suspend 
the liberties of Ireland, and place that 
country under a perpetual dictatorship. If 
they would try Ireland once more—if they 
would spare her this additional curse, and 
withdraw the right hon. Secretary and his 
Bill for the forcible collection of tithes, 
the disturbances would cease, and peace 
and tranquillity would be restored to the 
countrys He conjured them to pause— 
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to suspend this clause till after the other 
clauses were gone through, when some 
form of words might be found which would 
render it more definite and less obnoxious. 
The right hon, Secretary had declared, 
that he had the best intentions towards 
Ireland; he believed the right hon. Secre- 
tary; but, with those best intentions, he 
was, unfortunately, always doing wrong. 
Let them suspend the clause, like the 
sword of Damocles, over the head of the 
Bill till the end, when some hon. Mem- 
ber, more prudent than himself, for he 
was not capable of it, might suggest to 
the right hon. Secretary how it might be 
made less mischievous than at present. 

Colonel Perceval objected to making 
any distinction between the jurisdiction 
of counties of cities and other districts, 
and supported the clause. 

Mr. O'Connell would, at the proper 
time, move to exempt the jurisdiction of 
the county of the city of Dublin from the 
operation of this clause. 

Mr. David Roche would take the same 
course as to Limerick. 

Mr. Lynch would move a similar Amend- 
ment as to Galway. 

Mr. O’Dwyer contended, that the 
power given by this clause was of itself 
calculated to throw the whole country 
into confusion, and to create general 
disturbance. Why should malignant 
Magistrates, or perverse Lord-lieuten- 
ants, have a power given them to work 
mischief at their pleasure. 

Mr. Baldwin would seriously ask the 
Government if it meant to extend this 
clause to the cities of Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, and other towns? Would the 
Government prevent the inhabitants of 
such cities from going about their busi- 
ness, and compel them to remain at home 
after dark? Why, it would prevent them 
from transacting their ordinary affairs. If 
any man were to plan a measure to re- 
strain liberty, destroy the interests of 
industry, and ruin the property and re- 
venue of a country, he could not plana 
more effectual measure than this, if it 
were to be extended to cities. 

Mr. Lalor referred to six cases which 
had happened in the Queen’s County, in 
which men had been distrained on for 
tithes who did not hold one acre of land 
each. He knew that personally ; and yet 
the right hon. Secretary had said, that 
nobody had been distrained on for tithes 
except such as were wellabletopay. The 
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assertions of the righthon. Secretary showed 
that he knew very little about Ireland, and 
very little of what was done there in his 
name, and, as it was said, by his orders. 
Mr. Lambert rose to move an Amend- 
ment to the end of the clause. He had 
given his assent to the second reading of 
the Bill because of the outrages and agita- 
tion which existed, and which must be put 
anend to. He had seen nothing lately to 
make him form a different opinion. On 
the contrary, he had lately read a letter 
from one of the agitators, which had been 
published in a journal in the county with 
which he was connected, which called on 
the people of Wexford to wreak their 
vengeance on his hon. colleague and his 
children for the vote he had given in that 
House. He must still support the Bill ; 
but he hoped it would be so modified as 
only to suppress outrage and put down 
If it were so 
modified, he should give it his support on 
the third reading. As the Bill now stood, 
it was difficult not to conceive it to apply 
to the collection of tithes. He knew that, 
in many instances, tithes had been levied 
with kindness and with forbearance ; 
but there were other instances, and he 
had seen some, in which they were levied 
with the utmost severity. The Bill of 1832, 
which had transferred the rights of the 
tithe owners and the odium of collecting 
tithes to the Government—the Bill for 
forcibly collecting tithes of last Session 
had, as was foretold at the time, signally 
failed, though Government had used all 
its means and exerted all its powers in 
endeavouring to enforce it. The police, 
though contrary to the Act creating 
that force, had been employed to collect 
tithes, or, at least, to protect those who were 
employed in collecting and valuing tithes. 
The Army, too, had been brought out for 
the same purpose, and that, he must say, 
was a most perilous experiment. In one 
case, when the soldiers had been employed 
to enforce the collection of tithes from a 
poor man’s potato-field, they had been 
unwilling to perform the duty; and the 
sergeant of the party at length exclaimed, 
“ Comrades! we won't bear this any 
longer; let us club among ourselves and 
buy the tithe off, rather than enforce the 
payment.” The Bill had increased the 
danger of the country, and had greatly ex- 
tended the disappointment of the people. 
The consequences had been most injurious 
to the general peace and tranquillity. He 
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had in his possession a petition which de- 
scribed these effects, and which said, that 
there were many persons who were but 
too willing to profit by the discontent of 
the people. There were some clergymen, 
also, who were not averse from profiting 
by this compulsory Tithe Bill to create 
disturbance. The poverty and distress of 
the people made them the ready victims of 
those who liked agitation, The Bill, dur- 
ing the short time it had been acted on, 
had driven thousands of peaceable men 
from their homes and into exile; and 
made men guilty of outrage, who, if 
allowed to remain in quietness cultivating 
their own fields, would have been loyal 
and peaceable subjects. For a time the 
operation of the Act had been suspended 
—the war had been stayed—but the cam- 
paign had been again begun. 

“The war which for a space did fail, 

Now, trebly thundering, swells the gale, 

And ‘Stanley’ is the ery!” 
The right hon. Gentleman was heir toa 
great name—noble blood flowed in his 
veins—and he hoped that the generous, the 
chivalrous feelings which belonged to high 
birth and noble descent, would induce the 
right hon. Gentleman to listen to the ap- 
peal which he made. He hoped, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would willingly con- 
sent to what he asked in the name of his 
unfortunate country. He hoped, that the 
concession would be given freely, and 
not as if it were extorted by menace. He 
hoped, that if it were freely given, it 
would gratify the people. He believed, 
that the Amendment he meant to pro- 
pose would tranquillize the country. It 
would not, indeed, render the measure 
palatable to the people; it was not palat- 
able to himself, except as it was absolutely 
necessary to suppress agitation and out- 
rage. He had received letters from 
several persons in the county he repre- 
sented, who stated, that some measure 
of this kind was most necessary. Many 
other persons were of the same way of 
thinking, who did not dare to avow their 
sentiments. At the same time they wished 
for some modification of the Bill; and, 
above all, they wished that it should not 
be applied to enforce the collection of 
tithes. He wished that the Bill should 
bear that upon its face-—he wished that 
the promise already given by the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) should form part of 
the Bill; and it was to carry that promise 
into effect that he would propose his 
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Amendment. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by proposing to add to the end of 
the clause a proviso to the effect—‘ Pro- 
yided always, and be it enacted, that it 
shall not be lawful for the Lord-lieu- 
tenant, or any Chief Governor or Go- 
vernors of Ireland to apply the provisions 
of this Act to any county or district 
merely because the tithes are not paid in 
that county or district; nor shall this 
Act be at any time applied, in any manner 
whatever, to the levying of tithes, or to 
enforce the payment thereof.” 

Mr. Warburton supported the proviso, 
and observed, that after the promise made 
by the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) on a 
former night, to the effect that this Act 
was not to be applied to the levying or 
enforcing the payment of tithes, he could 
not conceive what objection could by any 
possibility be offered by the noble Lord or 
his colleagues to the present Motion. If, 
however, such a proviso were rejected, 
and the Bill were to be allowed to apply 
to the 11th section of the Act of the 27th 
George 3rd, the present could only be 
called ‘tan Act for the collection of 
Tithes.” The 11th section of the 27th 
George 3rd, provided that “ if any per- 
son or persons should by force or threats, 
or other unlawful means, prevent any 
clergyman or lay impropriator, or any 
person employed by such clergyman or 
lay impropriator, from viewing, valuing, 
setting, or selling any tithes to which said 
clergyman or lay impropriator was lawfully 
entitled, then that such person or persons 
should be held to be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and liable to punishment by fine 
or imprisonment.” Now, there was one 
species of offence which it might be con- 
tended that the provisions of the Bill could 
be fairly and legitimately applied to re- 
dress—he meant personal acts of violence 
towards clergymen, firing their houses, 
&c.; for such offences persons might be 
punished under this Act; but let it not be 
applied to any case that could be met by 
civil process. 1f an Amendment were not 
introduced which drew a distinction be- 
tween crimes of violence and an opposi- 
tion to tithes unaccompanied by such 
offences, the mere presence of a party at 
a tithe sale with a view to discountenance 
the tithe system might be brought under 
the 27th George 3rd. He considered the 
noble Lord as being bound in honour, 
after what he had said on a former 
evening, to put some limitation on the en- 
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forcement of the powers of the law as en- 
joined by the 17th clause of this Bill, 
which directly referred to the 27th George 
3rd, chap. 15. If the noble Lord refused 
to make such limitation, he, for one, should 
consider it a direct breach of promise on 
the part of the noble Lord. 

Lord Althorp said, that to the whole 
of the first part of the Amendment of the 
hon. member for the county of Wexford, 
he did not entertain the slightest objec- 
tion; he alluded to that part of the pro- 
viso which enacted that it should not be 
lawful for the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to apply the powers conferred by this Act 
to any county or district merely in conse- 
quence of non-payment of tithes. With 
respect to the other part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment, the doubt, he felt, was 
as to the misinterpretation it might be 
liable to. He thought that that part of 
the Amendment of his hon. friend would 
be liable to be so interpreted as to do away 
entirely with the 11th clanse of the 27th 
George 3rd. He did not agree with 
his hon. friend opposite in the construc- 
tion which he put upon that clause. It 
appeared to him that it only applied to 
anything done in the way of forcible re- 
sistance or obstruction to the collection or 
valuation of tithes, and it surely would 
not be denied, if violence was offered 
to a person in the performance of a legal 
Act which he had a right to do, anda 
forcible obstruction was raised against 
him, that he should be protected against 
the effects of violence and outrage. That 
was the object of the 11th clause of the 
27th George 3rd._It referred to a forcible 
obstruction in the execution of legal rights, 
and it did not refer to any measures against 
the payment of tithes, for which a remedy 
could be obtained by civil bill process. 
He was ready to say, as he had said 
before, that if, by any possibility, the Bill 
could be applied, in the plain common 
sense of the words, to the enforcement of 
the collection of tithes, he would be most 
ready to agree to any provision that would 
prevent its being so employed. But the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was entirely unnecessary, for 
it was intended by Government, as he 
(Lord Althorp) had already stated, to pro- 
pose a plan to the House which would 
render it quite impossible that this Bill 
could be applied to the collecting of 
tithes. The plan which would be pro- 
posed by Government would be one 
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whereby the arrears of tithes would be got 
rid of, the only thing to which this Bill, 
during the time that it was likely to last, 
could by possibility be applied. He felt 
this objection to the Amendment proposed 
by his hon. friend, that the effecting of it 
would be to do away with all offences 
resulting from resistance and combination, 
by force and violence to the collection of 
tithes—those offences to which the 11th 
clause of the 27th George 3rd, solely ap- 
plied—and he was sure that the Committee 
would agree with him in feeling that it 
would be, therefore, a dangerous altera- 
tion to introduce into the Bill. He had 
asked his hon. friend, in a private conver- 
sation on this subject, whether he could 
adduce any case where, under this 11th 
clause of the 27th George 3rd, any in- 
dividual had been committed for a mis- 
demeanor for refusing the payment of 
tithes. His hon. friend acknowledged 
that he was not able to bring forward 
such a case, but he said, that it was im- 
possible to know what interpretation the 
Judges of the land might yet put upon 
this Actof Parliament. Now, when, after 
the lapse of forty-six years, his hon. friend 
was unable to point out an instance in 
which that clause had been applied so as 
to make it a misdemeanor to refuse the 
payment of tithes, where that refusal was 
not accompanied by the fact of the indivi- 
dual in question being engaged in an un- 
lawful conspiracy and combination to 
resist that payment generally, surely the 
House might assume that it would not 
and could not be so applied in future. 
He was sure that the Committee would 
agree with him that the measure should 
be applied to prevent illegal combinations 
against every species of property, and it 
was not intended, he repeated, to be 
applied to the levying of tithes, but it was 
to be applied to any violence and outrage 
which might be offered in resisting the 
levying of tithes. It was proper that the 
Bill should apply to every description of 
outrages in any disturbed district when- 
ever it was placed under the operation of 
the Bill. He begged distinctly to state, 
that he should have no objection to the 
Amendment if it merely went to this ex- 
tent, and was so understood as to prevent 
the Lord-lieutenant from applying the 
Bill to any district because tithes were 
not paid in it; but from fear of the mis- 
construction and misinterpretation which 
the introduction of such an amendment as 
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that proposed by the hon. Gentleman into 
the Act might occasion, he felt it his duty 
to object to it, for it was obvious that one 
effect of such an Amendment might be, 
that riots and misdemeanors committed in 
opposing and resisting the enforcement of 
the payment of tithes might be considered 
as excepted from the operation of this Bill. 
The object of the Bill was to regard all 
outrages against property in the same 
light, and to punish them accordingly. 
He did not feel any objection, as he had 
already said, to the first part of his hon. 
friend’s Amendment; but upon the grounds 
which he had mentioned, he should ob- 
ject to the second portion of it. . 

Mr. O’Connell said, that it appeared 
that the noble Lord would not object to 
the first part of the Amendment, because 
the first part of it, without the second, 
would be totally inoperative. He certainly 
had not known a case where a mere re- 
fusal to pay tithes was made a punishable 
offence under the 27th George 3rd; but 
suppose a case to occur where a refusal o 
pay had been given—where a distress had 
been in consequence issued, and where 
the answer to the bailiff who came to 
execute it was, * You shall not take my 
cow,” —would not the refusal in that case 
to pay tithes be construed under this Act 
to be a misdemeanor? - He contended 
that it was absurd to say that this Act 
would not be applied to the levying of 
tithes, when they would leave the 27th of 
George 3rd to be interpreted by such 
learned sages as the members of a Court- 
martial. 

Mr. Lefroy observed, that no civil 
remedy was in any respect afforded by the 
27th of George 3rd. It was merely in- 
tended to apply to criminal offences and 
outrages against property ; and that being 
the case, he would beg to know whether, 
as long as tithes existed, their possessors 
should not enjoy the protection of the law, 
as well as other individuals, Were the 
clergy to be outlawed, and was their pro- 
perty to be left exposed to violence and 
outrage? The effect of the introduction 
of such a saving clause into the Bill would 
be to encourage the peasantry of Ireland 
to resist the payment of tithes by illegal 
combinations and acts of violence and 
outrage. They were all aware that an 
unfortunate misinterpretation had been 
already put by the people in Ireland upon 
the words ‘extinction of tithes’ which 
had been employed in that House, and he 
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would therefore implore the noble Lord to 
resist the introduction of a proviso that 
was liable to similar misconstruction, 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, it would 
perhaps be better to postpone the consi- 
deration of such an Amendment as that 
now before the Committee until they had 
come to theCourt-martial clause. It should 
be remembered that the 27th George 3rd 
gave, amongst other things, the power of 
punishing for any conspiracy to defraud 
the clergy of their tithes. Now, it did ap- 
pear to him that the members of a Court- 
martial should not be constituted Judges 
to try what was a conspiracy to defraud 
the clergy. 

Mr. Warburton would put this simple 
question to the noble Lord. Would not 
an agreement to purchase in the lots at a 
distress sale for tithes be construed and 
interpreted by the law authorities in Ire- 
land into a conspiracy against the pay- 
ment of tithes? If that was the case, 
what became of the allegation of the noble 
Lord that this Bill would not be applied 
to the collection of tithes? The fact was, 
that all Ireland was in a conspiracy to re- 
sist the payment of tithes, and if any Irish- 
man should do anything to defraud a 
clergyman of his tithes, it might be con- 
strued into a conspiracy, and might bring 
him within the provisions of this Act. 
There should be an express provision, ex- 
punging from this Billthe operation of the 
11th clause of the 27th George 3rd. 

Mr. Finch said, that he perfectly con- 
curred in the distinction which had been 
drawn by the noble Lord (Lord Althorp). 
The Bill should not be made use of for 
the purpose of enforcing the collection of 
tithes; but then the possessors of tithes 
should be protected like other individuals, 
and their lives and properties should be 
secure against violence and outrage. It 
would seem from the discussions upon 
that, as upon former evenings, that though 
tithes were protected by the law, they 
were to be considered as contrary to equity 
and justice. It would seem, from the 
statement of the hon. member for Wex- 
ford, as if the opposition to tithes in 
Ireland had arisen from the distresses of 
the poor; but if the hon. Member would 
refer to the evidence given before a Com- 
mittee of that House, he would see that 
Dr. Doyle boasted that he was the first 
person in Ireland to raise an opposition 
there to the payment of tithes. 

_Mr. Pryme said, that if the clergy were 
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specially excepted from this Act, they 
would still have all the power which the 
law afforded them to enforce the payment 
of their property, and to put down offences 
against it. They wereall aware what dif- 
ferent opinions existed, even amongst the 
best lawyers, as to the interpretation of 
what was aconspiracy, and yet they were 
about to commit its interpretation to the 
Members of a Court-martial. The Com- 
mittee should either adopt the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. member for Wex- 
ford, or they should omit expressly from 
the ‘Act the 11th clause of the 27th 
George 3rd, which would leave the clergy 
in as good a situation as the landlords, or 
any other possessors of property, were at 
present. 

Mr. Shaw said, there had been much 
useless discussion about 27th George 3rd, 
for independently of it a conspiracy to 
defraud was acommon law misdemeanor— 
although to omit allusion to it in the 17th 
clause of the present Act would be to 
point out the clergy as a proscribed class. 
He (Mr. Shaw) protested altogether 
against the Amendment of the hon. mem- 
ber for Wexford, as to inserting in that 
clause that the Lord-lieutenant could not 
proclaim a district merely because tithe 
was not paid—it would be a downright 
absurdity in legislation, when the preced- 
ing words stated that nothing but outrage 
and insubordination could justify him in 
proclaiming it; but then it would be more 
than absurd—for it would serve to cast an 
insult on the clergy, and to point out their 
property as less deserving of protection 
in case of outrage than that of any other 
portion of the community. The hon. 
member for Bridport (Mr. Warburton) 
indeed would, in his tender mercy, allow 
the lives of the clergy to be protected, 
provided they would remain in their houses 
—but was not this a cruel mockery of 
the sufferings of men to whom on an aver- 
age nearly three years’ income was due, 
and who, for aught that hon. Member 
cared, might stay within, the bare walls of 
their houses, and die there of starvation ? 
He would read one passage from the sworn 
evidence of Captain Vignolles, given within 
the last few days before a Coroner’s In- 
quest, to prove the species of attack the 
clergy would be subject to in the exercise 
of their legal and just rights, if not 
protected by the law. Captain Vignolles 
swore that the most violent assault was 
made upon the persons engaged in the 
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distress—and when he requested the in- 
furiated people to desist, their answer was 
—‘ they had O’Connell’s orders ; that they 
had driven better men than ever he and 
his police were out of the country, and 
they would drive them too.” He asked 
no favour for the clergy under that Bill, 
but he demanded their right for them, 
namely, equal advantage and protection 
from the laws with every other class of 
his Majesty’s subjects; and he would di- 
vide the Committee before he would suffer 
any words to be introduced into the clause, 
either casting a slur on that most injured 
body, or pointing by inference at their 
property as the legitimate subject of spo- 
liation. 

Mr. Stanley said, that however, the hon. 
Gentleman who had proposed this Amend- 
ment and himself might differ as to the 
details of the Bill, they were agreed as to 
the onegreat object—namely, thenecessity 
of giving security to property, and restor- 
ing the peace of the country; and he was 
sure that the hon. Gentleman would do 
him (Mr. Stanley) and his colleagues the 
justice to believe that they were as equally 
anxious as he was, though perhaps they 
proposed to travel by somewhat different 
ways, to arrive at the same result. He 
should have wished that the hon, Member 
had postponed the introduction of this 
Amendment until they came to the con- 
sideration of the Court-martial clause, as 
had been suggested by his hon. friend the 
member for Kirkcudbright, for the discus- 
sion of this Amendment involved the ques- 
tion, merely whether certain offences 
should be tried by one tribunal or by 
another. However, as the question had 
come under discussion, it was proper that 
the Committee should at once come to an 
understanding upon it. He entirely agreed 
with his noble friend beside him, that it 
was by no means the intention or the wish 
of the Government to apply this Act to 
enforce the levying of tithes, any more 
than the levying of rents. He felt, at the 
same time, that it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the Act should make no dis- 
tinction between criminal offences com- 
mitted against the rights of the clergy, and 
those committed against the rights of the 
laity. The 27th George 3rd seemed to be 
pointed entirely against a particular de- 
scription of offences, and the 11th clause 
of that Act was more especially framed 
against two species of offences—the one 
a general conspiracy or combination, and 
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the other a forcible resistance to legal 
rights, coming under the class of violence 
and outrage, accompanied with conspiracy. 
Now, one object of the present Bill was 
to give the protection which the 27th of 
George 3rd gave to the rights of clergy- 
men against violence and threats ; and he 
would wish to introduce words to show 
that the enactment was not directed 
against offences which did not come fairly 
under the class of violence and outrage. 
If the hon, member for Wexford would be 
satisfied with that, probably he would now 
consent to withdraw his Amendment, or at 
all events if he would but consent to post- 
pone it he, would, when they came to the 
17th clause, propose the introduction of 
the proviso which he had mentioned, and 
which he had just drawn up, for the pur- 
pose of reading to the Committee. He 
thought that that was dealing fairly with 
the Committee, and with the hon. Gentle- 
man; and he was sure that the hon. 
Gentleman would himself see, that the 
proviso which he proposed to introduce 
would do away with the necessity of his 
Amendment. He wished to give the same 
protection to clerical as to lay property; 
and while he desired by this Act to afford 
the clergy no assistance in the enforcement 
of their civil rights, he was anxious to 
protect them against violence and threats, 
the more especially as he believed that 
their property was more subject than that 
of any others to such attacks at the pre- 
sent moment. The following was the pro- 
vision which he had drawn up, to be. in- 
serted at the end of the 17th clause, and 
he hoped that it would satisfy the hon. 
member for Wexford, and induce him to 
withdraw his Amendment—“ Provided al- 
ways that nothing hereinafter contained 
shall authorize or enable any such Court- 
martial to try any persons charged under 
the aforesaid Act with any conspiracy or 
combination unaccompanied by violence 
or threats.” 

Mr. James Grattan hoped that both 
Amendments would be withdrawn, for they 
would be perfectly useless. He was ready 
to believe that Ministers did not intend to 
apply this Bill to enforce the collection of 
the tithes ; but it was impossible that it 
could be otherwise employed. The very 
disturbances which it was to repress—the 
disturbances in Kilkenny and Carlow, and 
other counties—had arisen out of the 
tithe system. He agreed with the hon. 
member for Kirkcudbright that the inter- 
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pretation and administration of the law in 
reference to the combinations against tithes 
should be excluded from the jurisdiction 
of the Courts-martial. 

Mr. Sheil asked what the hon. member 
for Wexford could expect by acceding to 
the proposal made to him by the right 
hon. Secretary? He could assure the 
hon. member for Wexford, that he was 
about to enter into a compact in which 
the right hon. Secretary would not be 
found to agree. It was urged that there 
ought to be a specific clause on the sub- 
ject, and the noble Lord the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seemed desirous to put the 
question out of doubt. 

Mr. Stanley thought the hon. and 
learned Member ought to take care, and 
be a little more correct in his allusions to 
what had taken place. What his noble 
friend near him had stated was, that he 
had no objection to that part of the 
amendment which went to prevent the 
introduction of this Bill by the Lord 
Lieutenant into any county, merely be- 
cause of tithes not being paid; but he 
objected to the latter part of the Amend- 
ment, which bore a different construction. 

Mr. Sheil said, the right hon. Secretary 
had explained for the noble Lord the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Althorp repeated that his only 
objection was to the latter part of the 
Amendment, which said, ‘nor shall it be 
lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, or other 
Governor, to enforce the provisions of this 
Bill for the payment or collection of 
tithes.” 

Mr. Sheil was right in the construction 
he had put upon what had fallen from the 
noble Lord the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The noble Lord was willing to 
agree to one-half the Amendment, which 
would, in fact, render it of no use at all. 
The noble Lord would agree to that half 
of it which by itself would be altogether 
inept. He would submit to the hon. 
Member opposite, and to the House, that 
the Amendment proposed by the right 
hon. Secretary was by no means conclusive 
upon the subject. The 11th section of 
the 27th of George 3rd, would not be 
excluded from operation by the adoption 
of a clause to that effect. The present 
Ministers had acted differently from all 
the previous introducers of Insurrection 
Acts. On former occasions it was usual, 
in passing such an Act, to embody in it 
all such clauses of previous acts as were 
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meant to be preserved. But the present 
Ministry had pursued a different course. 
They said no; all the power of the 27th 
of George 3rd, must be preserved and 
given to this Bill. He would call upon 
the hon. member for Wexford not to be 
led astray by the recommendations of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. He would caution 
him not to give way, unless the powers 
of the 27th of George 3rd, were to be 
altogether removed from this Bill. The 
hon. Member for Wexford had spoken 
three or four times upon this Bill, and all 
who knew him knew that he was most 
competent to do so. But on the previous 
occasions of his speaking upon it, he had 
been received with acclamation by Minis- 
ters, because he happened to be on their 
side of the question. Did they cheer him 
now that he was opposed to them? Was 
it only when he agreed with them that 
they extended to him the meed of their 
applause and approbation ? 

Mr. Perrin said, he felt reluctantly 
compelled to support the amendment pro- 
posed by his hon. friend the member for 
Wexford, whose only object, he was sure, 
was to have the sentiments expressed by 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) embodied in the Bill. He was 
quite sure, and all who knew his hon. 
friend must feel satisfied, that his hon. 
friend the member for Wexford, never 
countenanced or supported violence or 
outrage. His hon. and learned friend, one 
of the Representatives for the University 
of Dublin, had objected to that part of 
the Amendment which spoke of the re- 
sistance to the collection of tithes by force 
and violence as tending to throw a slur 
upon the Clergy ; but he could assure the 
hon. and learned Member that his hon. 
friend near him had no such intention. 

Mr. Lambert wished only to say, that 
he was by no means anxious to put himself 
forward in making unnecessary alterations 
in the Bill; and in what he did propose 
he was actuated by the best intentions. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had no ob- 
jection to the first part of the Amendment, 
but he trusted that his hon. friend would 
allow the second part to stand over till 
they came to the 17th clause of the Bill. 

Mr. Warburton said, that there seemed 
to be a mistake about the 27th of George 
3rd. That Act comprehended both 
confederacies and the combinations re- 
specting tithes, and he did not think that 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
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would meet the objections which had been 
made to the present clause. 

The Question was put on the first part 
of the hon. member for Wexford’s amend- 
ment, and the Gallery was cleared. 

During the exclusion of strangers, the 
following debate took place. 

Mr. Shaw proposed to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, to 
move the substance of the Amendment 
that he should move at the end of the 
17th clause, comprehending all civil pro- 
cesses, without specifying tithe. 

Sir Robert Peel called the attention of 
the Committee to the words of the clause 
then under consideration; which required 
a “ district to be in a state of disturbance 
and insubordination” before the Lord 
Lieutenant could apply to it the provisions 
of the Act; and then called upon the 
Committee to say whether it was not a 
manifest absurdity to add to that clause 
that the Lord Lieutenant should not pro- 
claim the district merely because tithe 
was not paid within it. Did it mean that 
if cess or rent or any other payment was 
withheld, except that of tithe, that the 
Lord Lieutenant was to proclaim the dis- 
trict ? The right hon. Baronet called upon 
the Solicitor General to say whether such 
would not be the natural inference, and 
whether such an amendment was not ridi- 
culous and absurd. 

The Solicitor General certainly consi- 
dered the Lord Lieutenant could not pro- 
claim a district as the clause originally 
stood, merely because tithe was not paid, 
and that the Amendment would certainly 
encumber the clause, and might give rise 
to the inference suggested by the right 
hon. Baronet. Undoubtedly, in his opin- 
ion, the clause wouid stand much better 
without the Amendment. 

Mr. Wynn urged upon his Majesty’s 
Ministers the absurdity of dividing in 
favour of a clause which the Solicitor 
General declared would be injurious to 
the Bill. 

Mr. Shaw called upon the right hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Stanley) to state his views 
of the effect of the Amendment, as he 
(Mr. Stanley) had himself submitted .to 
the Committee an amendment, which he 
(Mr. Shaw) understood was to be substi- 
tuted for that now put from the Chair. 

_Mr. Stanley said, that certainly his 
opinion was,that the clause would be better 
without the Amendment, and that the 
Government agreed to it merely in de- 
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ference to the opinion of one hon. Gen~ 
tleman. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Lam- 
bert’s Amendment: Ayes 284; Noes 81 
—Majority 203, 

On the Question that the clause as 
amended stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell expressed an earnest 
wish, that such an addition should be 
made to the clause as would give the 
public the means of ascertaining whether 
it was wise or expedient that any district 
proclaimed under the Act should be 
brought within its operation. He wished 
that it should be imperative upon the 
Lord Lieutenant to give public notice in 
the newspapers on the subject; and fur- 
ther, that the Lord Lieutenant should, 
with respect to any proclaimed district, be 
bound to lay before Parliament, if sitting, 
an account of all felonies within two or 
three months, at the selection of the Go- 
vernment, committed within such district. 
To effect this object he moved as a proviso 
that the Lord Lieutenant be required to 
lay before Parliament, or to publish in 
The Dublin Gazette if Parliament be not 
sitting at the time, an account of all fe- 
lonies and crimes committed within any 
proclaimed district. : 

Lord Althorp objected to the Amend- 
ment, because he thought it both invidious 
and unnecessary—invidious, because it 
proceeded upon the suspicion that the 
Lord Lieutenant would improperly exercise 
the powers intrusted to him by the Bill; 
and unnecessary, because it would be in 
the power of any Gentleman, if he thought 
fit, to move for the production of such a 
return as the hon. and learned Member 
described. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had drawn 
this Amendment after the last part of the 
last clause had been agreed to, he would 
probably have added a sentence, calling 
on the Lord Lieutenant to declare that he 
had not proclaimed a county for non-pay- 
ment or refusal of payment of rent, county 
cess, or parochial rates. This was rendered 
necessary by the construction of the last 
clause, which declared that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should not proclaim a county 
‘merely for non-payment of tithes.” As 
he was not to make proclamation for such 
a reason ‘ merely,” it followed of course 
by implication that he might do so for 
other causes. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman must certainly mean to impose 
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on the Lord Lieutenant the same restriction 
with regard torent and county cess as that 
now imposed on him with regard to tithes, 
and the Amendment should be altered 
accordingly. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that if he were in 
the vein for pleasantry, he should certainly 
adopt the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he was not—the matter 
was too serious forhim. He had certainly 
voted for the last amendment, which he 
must admit was as nonsensical as any he 
had ever supported. His fear was, that 
the “ tithe non-payment” exemption would 
be got over by some other pretext being 
alleged as to the ground of proclamation. 
It was to guard against such a pretence 
that he had moved, and would persist in, 
his Amendment. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment; Ayes 77; Noes 235— Majority 
158. 

Mr, O’Dwyer moved the following 
Amendment to the Clause— : ‘‘ Provided 
always that nothing in this Act shall be 
taken to empower the Lord Lieutenant, or 
any other authority, to declare the county 
of the city of Dublin in a state of disturb- 
ance or insubordination, or to require the 
application of the provisions of this 
Act.”—The Committee again divided: 
Ayes 36; Noes 251— Majority 215. 

Clause agreed to and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

The fifth Clause, declaring that ‘“ The 
Lord Lieutenant’s proclamation shall warn 
the inhabitants to abstain from seditious 
and other unlawful assemblies, and to 
continue in their houses between sunset 
and sunrise,” was agreed to. 

The sixth Clause which enacts ‘‘ That 
every county, county of a city, county of 
a town, or part thereof respectively, so 
proclaimed, shall be considered to all 
intents and purposes as a proclaimed 
district within this Act, from the day on 
which such proclamation shall be published 
within such proclaimed district, by affixing 
a copy thereof on some public place with- 
in the same district,” was read. 

Mr. Barroz thought that there was not 
sufficient time given by this clause to the 
inhabitants of a proclaimed district to 
know that it was proclaimed. Two days, 
at least, ought to be allowed for that 
purpose. ' 

Mr. Stanley said, that he had no ob- 
jection to insert after the words “from the 
day” the words ‘‘after that ;” so that the 
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district would not be considered as a 
proclaimed district till the second day 
after that proclamation was issued. 

The Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. O'Connell was not satisfied with 
this Amendment, for he recollected, that 
the county of Cork was one district, 
and its opposite extremes were 150 miles 
apart from each other. Again, the county 
of Tipperary was very extensive; and yet, 
by this clause, a proclamation made at 
Carrick-upon-Suir was to be considered 
as a sufficient notice to the people at Se- 
nagh, eighty miles distant, that the county 
was proclaimed. He contended that the 
proclamation should be posted upon the 
doors of every Protestant Church and 
Catholic Chapel within the district. Any- 
thing so monstrous as this clause was 
never yet fabricated. 

The Solicitor General was of opinion 
that the notice given in this clause was 
sufficient. When a fact so important as 
the proclamation of a disturbed district 
took place in one part of the county, would 
it not be communicated with all the 
speed of horses to every other part of the 
county ? 

Mr. Stanley said, that he should have 
no objection to alter the last paragraph of 
this clause in the following manner—“ by 
affixing a copy thereof on some public 
place, in each barony, within the same 
district.” 

An Hon. Member proposed that a copy 
should be affixed on each police station in 
each barony. 

Mr. Stanley objected to this alteration 
as it would increase the difficulty of ob- 
taining a conviction. In some baronies 
there were nine or ten police stations, and 
unless it could be proved, that eopies had 
been affixed on the whole number of police 
stations no conviction could be had under 
the Act. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that that difficulty 
might be obviated by employing one police 
officer to affix all the different copies to 
the different police stations. 

Mr. Shaw said, that the last amendment 
proposed by the right hon. Secretary 
would render the clause inoperative in 
many places. He knew of many counties 
of towns in which there was not a single 
barony. 

Mr. Stanley’s Amendment was agreed 
to, and the Clause as amended directed to 
stand part of the Bill. 

The seventh Clause was read which 
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enacts, that ** when any such proclamation 
shall have been issued, all justices, con- 
stables, peace-officers, and others to whom 
the execution of the process of law may 
properly belong, and also all commissioned 
officers commanding his Majesty’s forces 
in Ireland, or any part thereof, and such 
other persons as such Lord Lieutenant or 
other chief Governor or Governors of Ire- 
land shall think fit to authorize in that 
behalf, shall, and each of them is hereby 
required and enjoined to take the most 
vigorous and effectual measures for sup- 
pressing insurrectionary and other disturb- 
ances and outrages in any part of Ireland 
which may be specified in such proclama- 
tion respectively, and to search for, arrest, 
and detain for trial under this Act, every 
person who shall be charged with any | 
offence which by the provisions of this 
Act may be cognizable by or before any 
court hereinafter empowered and author- 
ized to try such offence.” 

Mr. Stanley proposed to omit the words 
“and such other persons as such Lord 
Lieutenant, or other chief Governor, or 
Governors, of Ireland, shall think fit to 
authorize in that behalf.” The intention 
of Government was, to limit the power 
given by this clause to a particular class 
of public officers, and not to give to the 
Lord Lieutenant the power of appointing 
any persons to execute the Act, save those 
specifically named here. 

Mr. O’Connell thought that, besides 
the words proposed by the right hon. 
Secretary to be omitted, the words “ and 
also all commissioned officers commanding 
his Majesty’s forces in Ireland, or any part 
thereof,” should be erased from the clause. 
The words which he wished to strike out 
were not strict enough to exclude officers 
in yeomanry corps. The clause, as it 
now stood, included yeomanry officers, 
and those persons were authorized ‘‘to 
search for, arrest, and detain for trial, 
under this Act, every person who shall 
be charged with any offence under it.” 

An Hon. Member said, that the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin’s objection 
might be got rid of by letting the clause 
run—“ officers commanding his Majesty’s 
forces of the line in Ireland.” 

Mr. O’Connell objected to giving this 
power to military officers at all. He 
thought that no man should have power 
“to search for, arrest, and detain for trial” 
any person “ who should be charged with 
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a magistrate, or a-person acting under the 
warrant of a magistrate. He wanted to 
exclude military officers altogether from 
the clause; for he objected to give any 
man who, within twenty-four hours after- 
wards, might, in the ordinary course of 
his duty, be on his voyage to the most 
remote settlement in India, the tremendous 
power of arresting and detaining another, 
it might be, upon his mere caprice. Against 
the justice, the constable, and the peace 
officer, if they grossly misconducted them- 
selves, some redress might be obtained by 
the sufferer, as they were at home and on 
the spot; but how was redress to be ob- 
tained against an officer who might be 
thousands of leagues away from Ireland ? 
He moved the omission of the words which 
he had already mentioned, 

The Solicitor General was surprised that 
the hon. and Jearned Member. should 
object to give that power to officers of the 
Army which he was not unwilling to trust 
to police officers and constables. 

Mr. O’ Connell was old enough to recol- 
lect the time when commissioned officers 
had the power toarrest in Ireland, and he 
was sorry to say, that they had used that 
power too often for the purpose of pro- 
moting the most immoral lust and de- 
bauchery. He was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Army to know whether 
our officers had greatly improved in mo- 
rality since that period. If they had not, 
this power ought not to be granted to 
them. 

Mr. Sheil observed by this clause the 
same officer might first arrest a man upon 
a charge, and then try him for it after- 
wards. He was proceeding to condemn 


this arrangement, when he was interrupted 
by 
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Mr. Stanley, who said, that a short ex- 
planation which he was about to make 
would obviate the objection of the hon. 
and learned member for Tipperary, and 
would render his further argument on this 
point at least unnecessary. In the Courts- 
martial clause it was the intention of Go- 
vernment, in compliance with the sugges- 
tions of some hon. Members, who thought 
that the Army ought not to be brought 
unnecessarily into collision with the peo- 
ple, to introduce an amendment incapa- 
citating officers who were in military 
service in the proclaimed districts from 
sitting as members on a Court-martial for 
the trial of offenders. After the alteration 
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that no officer under the rank of Captain 
should sit on these Courts-martial, it was 
the intention of Government to add these 
words—‘ who shall within one month 
have been in regular military service within 
the district.” It was also the intention 
of Government to send officers of high 
rank to serve on these Courts-martial. It 
might be right to add, that for the sake of 
giving them information, there would be 
added to them officers of rank who had 
served in Ireland. 

Mr. Sheil: The explanation just made 
took away the objection which he had 
been about to urge, and showed the bene- 
fit of the protracted resistance which the 
Trish Members had made to this Bill. The 
Ministers were coming forward every hour 
with fresh mitigations and modifications 
of it, and he hoped to see it mitigated and 
modified much further than it. was at 
present. The words of the clause were— 
“Every person who shall be charged with 
any offence.” He thought they should be 
‘**who shall be charged on oath with any 
offence.” He thought that all the execu- 
tive part of this Bill should be performed 
by the police, and not by the soldiery. 
That was calculated to prevent the Army 
from being brought into collision with the 
people. 

Mr. Stanley said, he had no objection 
to limit this power to officers of the line, 
as it was supposed the words would include 
yeomanry. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 40; Noes 205 :—Majority 
165. 

Mr. O’Connell said, as the clause was 
important, he hoped that the Chairman 
might then report progress. 

Mr. Divett objected to the Committee 
reporting progress at so early an hour. 
The debate upon this question had com- 
menced on the first reading—it had been 
followed up on the second reading—it had 
been continued in the Committee on every 
clause, to the interruption of all other 
business—and it ought not to be thus 
easily adjourned night after night. An 
effort should be made to make a positive 
progress with-it. In justice to the country 
—in justice to the suffering people of 
Ireland—to the other great questions of 
public interest, on which the minds of the 
people were anxiously bent—this system 
of delay should be strenuously resisted. 
He must suggest, that if greater progress 
were not made, they could not, in justice 
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to their constituents, claim the usual recess 
at Easter. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, the hon. member for 
Exeter had madea most unfounded attack 
on the opponents of the Bill. The first 
part of the opposition of that evening, 
which had occupied many hours, he had 
discountenanced as much as any man; and 
now when he and his countrymen, who 
were to suffer by that Bill—that Bill 
which even its supporters termed arbitrary 
despotic, and cruel—when they were 
battling to obtain some little modification 
of its harshness and its tyranny, they 
were to be reproached in thismanner! It 
was cruel in the extreme to throw out 
these taunts. If the public time were 
unnecessarily occupied, who was to 
blame? Why, nobody but the Ministers 
who introduced such an atrocious measure . 
There were two great principles of the Bill 
—the right of search, and the power of 
arrest and detention without evidence and 
without oath—which he felt it his duty to 
combat to the utmost. They were powers 
of a monstrous character, and such as 
ought never to be heard of in that 
House. 

Mr. Divett said, he had not made an 
unfounded accusation. He did not say 
that it was unnecessary to discuss the Bill, 
but that it was not right they should report 
progress at so early an hour. No one 
regretted the necessity for the Bill more 
than he did; but having once made up 
their minds to that necessity, and that 
the Bill ought to pass, he thought they 
should sit there till a later hour, that they 
might afford time hereafter for the other 
business of the country. 

Sir John Sebright, though he did not 
wish to make any personal allusions, could 
not, however, help observing that the 
attention of the House from the commence- 
ment of the Session had been almost 
entirely engrossed by Irish questions. He 
would second the recommendation of the 
hon. Member who spoke last, which he 
advised Ministers to act upon with firm- 
ness. Not a day, he continued, passed 
without his receiving complaints from his 
constituents and others respecting the 
want of firmness shown by Ministers in 
yielding points of the kind then under 
consideration. By such weakness it was 
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that the public time was wasted. 

Lord Althorp said, that he was perfectly 
convinced that at that hour it was not 
fitting to order the Chairman to report 
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progress. He should therefore resist the 
Motion. 

Mr. Philip Howard said, that he had 
been in the House the whole of the evening 
and he must say, that to the best of his 
observation the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin had confined himself to the 
question before the House. He thought, 
however, it would be better to come to 
some compromise upon the present occa- 
sion. Perhaps the hon. Member, and those 
who acted with him, would consent to sit 
for half an hour longer. No good, he was 
sure, could result from prolonging a dis- 
cussion which was carried on in such an 
angry spirit. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that if the 
House sat at that hour to discuss that most 
important clause, it would be a sorry dis- 
cussion indeed. There were many parts 
of the clause of a most extraordinary cha- 
racter, and would require the calmest and 
most serious deliberation. 

The Committee went on discussing the 
seventh clause, which, with verbal amend- 
ments was agreed to, as was the eighth 
clause. 

House resumed, Committee to sit again. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1833, 


MrNvTES.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of CuMBER- 
LAND, from the Hundred of Guestling, Sussex, against 
the Beer Act.—By the Earl of Rapnor, from St. 
Clement’s Danes, Westminster, for a Repeal of the House 
and Window Taxes.—By the Marquess of LAnspown, 
from the Retailers of Beer in Burnley, and its Vicinity, 
for a Revision of the Beer Act.—By the Earl of Har- 
RowBy, the Ear] of Essex, and the Archbishop of DuBuin, 
from Edinburgh, Dublin, and a Number of other Places. 
—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the 
Duke of RicumonD, Lord SuFFIELD, Earl FirzwILLiAm, 
and the Marquess of Lanspown, from Northampton, and 
other Places,—for the Abolition of Slavery.—By the Earl 
of Ropgen, from Parishes in the Counties of Down and 
Meath, and the Congregation of the Chapel at D’Olier 
Street, Dublin,—against the Church Reform Bill (Ire- 
land). 


EMANCIPATION OF THE JEwSs.] The 
Marquess of Westminster rose to present 
to their Lordships a Petition, of which 
he had previously given notice, most nu- 
merously and respectably signed by the 
inhabitants of the city of London, for the 
extension of civil rights to the Jews. He 
was aware that strong prejudices existed 
against the admission of the Jews to the 
privileges for which they sought; but 
those were prejudices which he was sure 
would give way before the enlightened 
spirit of the age, and the wise and liberal 
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legislation which of late years had dis- 
tinguished the British Parliament. . The 
present petition was one of great import- 
ance; but as it might be expected that at 
no distant time a measure would come up 
to their Lordships from the other House, 
having for its object the accomplishing of 
that for which the petitioners prayed, he 
should for the present abstain from oc- 
cupying much of their Lordships’ time 
or attention. The petition which he then 
held in his hand was signed by no less 
than 1,500 persons, most of whom were 
of the highest respectability, though be- 
longing to almost every profession and 
class of men in society—merchants, shop- 
keepers, lawyers, and clergymen. He 
conceived that this was a subject upon 
which the Legislature should immediately 
come to some final determination. It 
should either adopt the principle of ad- 
mitting all classes of persons, whatever 
might be their religious opinions, to the 
free enjoyment of the benefits of the Con- 
stitution; or it should adopt the contrary 
principle, of excluding all classes of per- 
sons whatever, who were not members 
of the Established Church. He said, that 
one or other of these principles ought 
to be adopted. He was of opinion that 
all persons whatever ought to be ad- 
mitted to a participation in civil rights, 
without regard to their religious opinions, 
be those what they might, with this single 
exception—that persons should not be 
admitted within the pale of the Con- 
stitution, whose admission would endanger 
the safety of the Constitution, or be likely 
to excite dissension and animosity among 
the people at large, or lead to the overthrow 
of theinstitutionsof the State. He thought, 
since they had admitted Roman Catholics 
and Dissenters—but above all Socinians 
—to a participation in the Constitution, 
they ought to admit the Jews to all its 
privileges, especially when it was remem- 
bered that they had, at all times, conducted 
themselves with perfect loyalty towards 
the institutions of the country, and had 
rendered themselves uniformly remarkable 
for a peaceable and inoffensive demeanour. 
He wished also to call their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the circumstance, that the Jews 
had been emancipated in Hanover, in Ja- 
maica, in Canada, and in other British de- 
pendencies, without there ever having been 
the slightest reason to repent that such a 
concession had been made to them. The 
persecution which the Jews endured had 
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been long enough; it had lasted 1,800 years; 
and it was time that such a persecution 
should be brought toa conclusion. Several 
charges he knew had been made against 
the Jews, but he thought they had been 
ably refuted. He was unwilling to tres- 
pass on their Lordships’ time, but, as the 
subject had been mentioned in another 
place, he would read to their Lordships 
some part of that refutation. The noble 
Marquess accordingly read a long extract 
from a letter addressed to I. L. Goldsmid, 
the chairman of the association for ob- 
taining for British Jews a participation in 
the civil rights and privileges of the British 
Constitution, by Hyman Hurwitz, professor 
of Hebrew in the University of London, 
stating that the whole of the arguments 
advanced by the adversaries of the Jews 
had been answered 1,700 years ago by 
Josephus, and were as erroneous now as 
they were then. 

The Bishop of London said, that the 
present was not the proper time for 
entering into a discussion of the general 
question to which the noble Marquess had 
called the attention of the House; but he 
trusted their Lordships would permit him 
to say thus much, that the argument 
founded upon the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Act, and on the admission of 
the Roman Catholics to political power, 
was one which did not apply to the subject 
now before the House. ‘True it was, that 
when the Test and Corporation Acts were 
repealed, they ceased to be exclusively 
a Church of England Legislature, and 
when the penal laws affecting Roman 
Catholics were repealed, they ceased to be 
an exclusively Protestant Legislature ; but 
they had not yet, ostensibly at least, ceased 
to be a Christian Legislature. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Lord Suffield presented a similar Petition 
from the town of Manchester, which, his 
Lordship stated, was also very numerously 
and respectably signed. The petitioners 
considered, that all laws ought to be 
abolished which interfered with the right 
of every man to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience; they 
stated also, that no ground existed for the 
continuance, as regarded the Jews, of 
these disabling laws, which were neither 
equitable nor founded in sound policy; 
and they appealed to their Lordships to 
look at what had been the conduct of the 
Jews resident in this kingdom, whether 
they had not been obedient to the laws of 
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the State, and promoted the welfare of 
the community at large; and, finally, they 
prayed that the laws which imposed civil 
disabilities upon the Jews might be re- 
pealed. He could bear testimony to the 
respectability and character of many of the 
persons whose signatures were attached to 
this petition, which was well deserving 
the serious attention and consideration 
of their Lordships. There was only one 
fact, in addition to those stated by the 
noble Marquess of which he wished to 
remind their Lordships. It was this: In 
consequence of an application which was 
made to the Emperor Napoleon, regarding 
the particular tenets held by the Jews, he 
ordered a Sanhedrim to assemble at Paris, 
with a view to declare, for his information, 
what were the principles of the religion of 
the Hebrews respecting their social and 
political relations. The Sanhedrim as- 
sembled in 1807, and it was composed of 
eighty of the most learned Jews of France 
and Italy. The result of their Report 
was, that the Jews felt themselves bound 
to obey the laws of the country in which 
they lived—that they had ever been loyal 
to the kings of those countries in which 
they had settled—and had given their 
support to the Governments which afforded 
them protection. Such having been the 
result of that memorable inquiry, he could 
not conceive that any good and substan- 
tial reason could be assigned for with- 
holding from the Jews a free participation 
in those civil rights which were enjoyed by 
all other classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


EpucaTion (IRELAND).] The Earl of 
Roden rose for the purpose of presenting 
Petitions from the ministers, elders, and 
Presbyterians of Ballymena, praying for a 
change in the national system of Education 
in Ireland; and from the members of the 
Protestant Conservative Society of Ireland, 
to the same effect. He had also a petition 
to present from a parish in the county 
Fermanagh, praying that the new system 
of education might not be imposed upon 
them, and that either the system adopted 
by the Kildare-street Society be sub- 
stituted, or some other which did not 
interfere with the free circulation of the 
Bible. Before méving that, he would 
take the liberty of making a few observa- 
tions to their Lordships. The noble Earl 
accordingly addressed the House in nearly 
the following terms :— 
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My Lords—Having felt it my duty, a 
few evenings since, to give notice of my 
intention of submitting to your Lordships’ 
eonsideration the petitions upon the sub- 
ject of the system of national education in 
Ireland, which now lie upon your Table, 
I must solicit your attention at some 
length to the subject. Although I feel 
extremely anxious that this subject, which 
has always appeared to me to be of deep 
and vital importance, should obtain an 
early discussion, I also feel most anxious 
not to press it forward except in the 
presence of the parties interested. But 
now seeing the most reverend Prelate 
Opposite, one of the Commissioners, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, in his place, 1 
propose to make some remarks to your 
Lordships, by which I shall give the very 
reverend Prelate an opportunity of in- 
forming the House what have been the 
results of that system of education which, 
twelve months since, was brought into 
operation—a system which, it was stated 
by the Government, was to benefit all 
classes, by imparting a united education 
to Protestants and Roman Catholics. In 
what I have to address to your Lordships 
I shall be as brief as possible; but as 
I shall have occasion to refer to various 
documents, I trust your Lordships will 
bear with me, while I lay before you 
statements founded upon authority that 
cannot be questioned. I think I shall 
be able to prove to your Lordships, that 
this system, which was adopted as a na- 
tional system of education, is one of an 
exclusive nature, and that its tendency 
is rather to separate than combine the 
different classes in Ireland. I must, how- 
ever, in the first instance, call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to this fact—that there 
was, previously to this system beingadopted, 
another system in operation, and which, 
from 1816 to 1831, formed the national 
system of education in Ireland. It is 
almost unnecessary for me to inform your 
Lordships, that the societytowhich I allude 
was called the Kildare-street Society. It 
received for a series of years annual grants 
from Government; and I do not think 
I am going too far when I say, that 
the system worked well, and conferred 
important benefits upon all classes of 
society. But, your Lordships must also 
bear in mind, that in 1831 his Majesty’s 
Government stated it to be their opinion, 
that the system was of too exclusive a 
nature, and that they must change it 
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altogether, in order to unite and combine 
under one system, persons of every religious 
denomination. It will be more accurate, 
perhaps, if I refer to the words of one 
of his Majesty’s Ministers upon the subject. 
Mr. Stanley, the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, on the formation of this new 
plan, wrote a letter to the Duke of Leinster, 
who, as your Lordships know, has been 
placed at the head of the new Board, 
in which the right hon. Gentleman said, 
that the system was to be adapted to 
the views of persons of all religious per- 
suasions; that it was a grand plan of 
national education, one of the great objects 
of which would be, to unite in the same 
schools children of all creeds. It will be 
necessary, continued the noble Earl, to 
remind your Lordships, that, at the period 
his Majesty’s Government thought fit to 
withdraw the grant from the Kildare- 
street Society, 1,621 schools were receiving 
aid from its funds and; that 137,639 
children were receiving instruction, a great 
majority of whom were Roman Catholics. 
However, there was one great fault found 
with this society—or as it was described 
in the letter of the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, there was a vital defect in the 
system, and that defect was, that under it 
was permitted the use of the unmutilated 
Word of God. His Majesty’s Ministers 
sacrificed the Kildare-street Society, not 
because the feelings of the great mass 
of the Roman Catholics were opposed 
to it, inasmuch as the Roman Catholic 
children attended not merely the schools 
of the Kildare-street Society, but those 
under the Hibernian School Society, where 
the use of the Bible was more strictly 
enforced than in the Kildare-street schools ; 
but his Majesty’s Ministers sacrificed 
the society upon the representation of the 
Roman Catholic priests in Ireland—-who 
have ever been opposed to allowing the 
children of their creed to be instructed 
in God’s Holy Word. It may be urged 
by noble Lords opposite, that few petitions 
have been presented in this Parliament 
against the measure. I cannot, however, 
imagine that any forcible argument can 
be deduced from that fact. In the last 
Session of Parliament petitions from vari- 
ous parts of the empire crowded your 
Lordships’ Table. The petitioners set 
forth, that the system was fraught with 
mischief—that it was calculated to pro- 
pagate error, and was sure to prevent the 
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who were most anxious to obtain it. 
These petitions were numerously and most 
respectably signed; and I was sorry to 
hear in this House some of the petitioners 
charged with being actuated by private 
motives, while others were charged with 
being influenced by factious views. And 
why, my Lords, should they have been so 
accused? Have, or have not the state- 
ments set forth in the petitions been veri- 
fied? I am sorry, my Lords, to state, 
that the fears expressed as to the results 
of the experiment have been too unhappily 
realized. Now, my Lords, I shall show 
presently, that this system of education is 
so exclusive in its nature, that it is im- 
possible it can ever afford combined edu- 
cation to Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics, It is impossible, I say, that Protestants 
can consent to send their children to these 
national schools—schools which in a great 
many instances are held in chapels, mon- 
asteries, and nunneries, I am prepared 
to show, that the Board of Education 
granted in several instances pecuniary 
assistance to schools which were held 
in monasteries, nunneries, and chapels, 
where the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
faith are of course inculcated. 1 charge 
the Board with having granted, out of the 
public monies, sums for imparting an 
exclusive system of education — out of 
funds, be it remembered, that were placed 
at its disposal for the purpose of teaching 
a system that would combine children 
of all religious creeds. I charge the Board, 
moreover, in the presence of the most 
reverend Prelate, the Archbishopof Dublin, 
with a Javish expenditure of the public 
money—lI charge it with giving salaries to 
schoolmasters, in some instances double, 
and in others treble, what the same 
persons received from the Kildare-street 
Society. Persons aware of the fact must 
come to the conclusion that such an 
increase of salary was meant as a bribe to 
the masters to induce them to leave 
the Kildare-street Society, and thus 
gave an appearance of popularity to the 
schools under the Board. The first thing 
to which I beg to direct the attention of 
your Lordships, is to a paper laid upon 
the Table of the House, setting forth all 
sums granted by the Board to the several 
schools. This document was laid on the 
Table of the House at the close of the last 
Session of Parliament, and is made up to 
the 11th July, 1832. It is not my fault 
that we have not got a similar Return up 
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to the present period. I shall now pro- 
ceed to show the exclusive character of the 
new system. In doing so, I shall, of 
course, be obliged to trust, in a great 
degree, to communications which I have 
received from individuals residing where 
the schools have been established; and, as 
my correspondents are highly respectable 
persons, I make no doubt that my informa- 
tion is accurate. The first sum J find upon 
this list, is a grant to the Mendicity So- 
ciety. It would appear from the Return 
as if the Board had granted a salary of 
100/.a-year to the teacher of the Mendicity 
Society Schools. In communicating with 
some persons connected with the Mendicity 
Society, I discovered that there was some 
misunderstanding with respect to this, in- 
asmuch as the sum had never been re- 
ceived. I have it from a gentleman of 
high character, a member of the Mendicity 
Committee; and I received from hima 
statement of the proceedings between the 
Society and the Education Board, in which 
he denied that the head of the Mendicity 
Society Schools had received aid. It de- 
scribed the nature of an application made 
to the Board, and the forms that were re- 
quired. The application, which was said 
to have originated with the Mendicity 
Society, was, in fact, got up at the in- 
stigation of the Education Board. There 
were two public meetings of the Society 
held on the subject; and during the dis- 
cussions, which were public, one of the 
Commissioners of Education was present ; 
and though the grant was ordered by the 
Board, it has never since been applied for 
by the Society; if, therefore, an applica- 
tion, as stated in the returns, was ever 
made, there must have been some im- 
position, or, perhaps, forgery, practised. 
The next school to which I shall refer is 
that of Carlow, the teacher of which re- 
ceives 25/. a-year from the Board; that 
is, exclusively, a Roman Catholic free 
school, and one of a very numerous class 
to which I shall have to refer somewhat 
more in detail. Ido not mean to trouble 
your Lordships with reading all the com- 
munications which I have had from several 
parts; they are, it is true, important, but 
they are too long to be read in detail. 
Nearly the whole of the observations 
which I mean to make might, I have no 
doubt, be gleaned from those letters, and 
I am ready to show them in private to any 
noble Lord who may have a desire to see 
a confirmation of my remarks, The school 
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of Carlow is, as I said before, a free- 
school, and exclusively devoted to Roman 
Catholics ; and there is also a female 
school in the same place, conducted on 
similar principles, and both are under the 
patronage of the Board of Education. A 
grant has likewise been given to a Roman 
Catholic female school in the town of 
Clonakilty : this school is kept by a man, 
and, like the others, exclusively Catholic ; 
and, under such superintendence, it is im- 
possible it ever can become a medium of 
combined education. The school at Barron 
is another establishment under the patron- 
age of the Board: there are 100 Roman 
Catholics and three Protestants in it; it 
is a chapel-school, and the system of edu- 
cation, [ may say, is exclusively Roman 
Catholic. There is another school at Clon- 
more, in which there are about four Pro- 
testant children ; though the signatures to 
the application for assistance contained 
some Protestant names, which, I must 
inform your Lordships, were obtained by 
the Roman Catholic priests under false 
pretences. There is a school at Ennis 
which was instituted by a Roman Catholic 
priest; the present teachers are monks, 
and the system of education is purely re- 
ligious; the Board has given to this 
school 30/. a-year for a teacher, although 
the school has actually been set up in 
Opposition to scriptural education. At 
Rahana, a school, which was formerly 
under the patronage of Lord Down, is 
now converted to similar purposes. A 
Catholic school for females has been set 
up in Maryborough, and twenty Protest- 
ants signed the application, but they did 
this at the urgent entreaty of the Roman 
Catholic priests; and one of them, a 
watchmaker, has since declared, that he 
was afraid to refuse his signature, as he 
had frequent occasion to travel through 
the country repairing clocks and watches. 
Several of those who signed the application 
have since regretted that they did so, and 
endeavoured to withdraw their signatures, 
but without avail. The grant has been 
made. Iam, therefore, justified in say- 
ing, that, when such a preference is given 
to the priests, in opposition to several 
scriptural schools established in Ireland, 
the Board and the Government have 
neglected their duty, and are instru- 
mental in supporting error against truth. 
There is at Esker an extensive, and (judg- 
ing it on Romish principles) I believe an ex- 
cellent school—but the education is purely 
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Roman Catholic— all the children are 
Roman Catholics: in the body of the 
school there is an altar, at which mass 
is celebrated every morning, the Roman 
Catholic catechism is read. at another 
period of the day, and prayers, according 
to the Roman Catholic form, are read at 
two other stated hours in the day. A lady 
told me, also, that, upon entering that 
school, the first book she perceived was a 
little volume entitled “ Fifty Reasons for 
not becoming Protestants,” and this, too, 
is one of the schools patronised by the 
Board of Education! There is another 
school, under the Board, at Castlebar, ex- 
clusively Roman Catholic. At the Glynn 
school there are but two Protestants, and 
the Roman Catholic catechism is there 
read daily to the pupils. I might enumer- 
ate several other schools of a similar cha- 
racter; in all they amount, I believe, to 
forty-nine. I have now laid before your 
Lordships the important fact, that forty- 
nine of these schools are purely Roman 
Catholic, where the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic Church are exclusively taught. 
These schools, I have shown, are either 
held in monasteries, nunneries, Roman 
Catholic chapels, or in the chapel-yards, 
and I think I have made out a strong 
case to prove to your Lordships that what 
his Majesty’s Government promised should 
be a system of a combined education, has 
turned out to be one of a most exclusive 
nature. But it is said, that this system 
has met with the approbation of the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood of Ireland. It 
undoubtedly has, and it is not surprising 
that it should. When I turn to the list 
of applications for aid at the Board, I find 
the names of 209 applicants, all of whom 
are Roman Catholic priests. Of the other 
applicants,there are but twentyeight whoare 
called Protestant clergymen, and amongst 
these are some Socinians and other sece- 
ders from the Church of Scotland. How 
the Roman Catholic bishops have come to 
concur in it I know not, unless it be, that the 
teachers in the schools are all under their 
dominion. The effect of this system has 
been the giving up of the Roman Catholic 
children exclusively to the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood, and virtually depriving 
those children of the Word of God. It is 
quite impossible that Protestants can unite 
in a system which seems to them the means 
of propagating and supporting a religion 
against the errors of which they have been 
taught to protest. It is impossible that 
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any united system of education can ever 
be adopted where there is no common 
ground to stand upon. The only common 
ground that ever can be discovered is the 
unrestricted use of the unmutilated scrip- 
tures of truth. That was the ground taken 
by the Kildare-street Society; but his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in cutting that ground 
from beneath the feet of the Society, have 
made the breach wider than it ever was 
before between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland. It is some 
consolation to these respectable individuals 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, who 
took the same views of this subject as that 
entertained by myself and mynoble friends, 
that we did all in our power in your Lord- 
ships’ House, to prevent the system from 
being acted upon ; and although petitions 
have not, for the reasons I have before 
stated, this Session been poured in against 
it, I will take upon myself to say, that 
never was the public voice more loudly 
raised against it than at present—never, 
in fact, did the public pulse beat higher 
with respect to this system than at this 
moment. Can any person doubt what the 
feeling of the public is with respect to it? 
Seventeen out of the twenty-two Irish 
Prelates have protested against it, and 
they have been followed and imitated by 
the Synod of Ulster, a body composed of 
persons not surpassed in respectability and 
a love of religion by any class whatever— 
men devoted to those principles for which 
their forefathers bled—and whose anxious 
desire is, that their fellow-countrymen 
should not be debarred from the blessings 
derivable from the Word of God. That 
enlightened body has lifted up its testimony 
against this system. There are also the 
Methodists—the clergy of the Established 
Church — the Grand Jurors and High 
Sheriffs—they have all concurred in de- 
precating the system. We find also many 
Prelates of the Established Church in this 
country opposed to the system—and I re- 
collect being delighted during the last 
Session by hearing utterance given to the 
truly Christian sentiments entertained by 
these right reverend Prelates—sentiments 
which did equal honour to their heads and 
hearts. When Scotland heard that the 
Bible—that book which her children so 
much valued—was about to be withdrawn 
from the people of Ireland, how did she 
act? She sent forth her indignant re- 
monstrance against such a proceeding; 
and yet, in defiance of public opinion, and 
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contrary to reason, and common justice, 
his Majesty’s Ministers have continued to 
force their plan upon the people of Ire- 
land. Dr. Chalmers, speaking in his own 
forcible manner upon the subject, de- 
clared, “‘ that the proposed system of 
education was the first attempt since the 
Reformation to interfere with the Scrip- 
tures by a legislative enactment, and that 
he could not approve of a plan which 
kept the Scriptures out of the hands of 
children—those Scriptures which formed 
the foundation of true religion.” Such, 
my Lords, are the sentiments of that great 
man, who concurs with me in the opinions 
I have ever held, and continue to hold, on 
this great and important subject. All 
who know the working of the Kildare- 
street Society are satisfied that the system 
produced great benefits. It was going on 
most favourably until the new allies of his 
Majesty’s Ministers —the Romish hier- 
archy—became alarmed at the progress 
which scriptural knowledge was making, 
and having entered into a correspond- 
ence with the noble Earl at the head of 
the government, we find the effect has 
been the production of this new Board 
—this bantling of Romanism—this motly 
crew—this heterogeneous mass—this cage 
—I will not say of unclean—but of many 
coloured birds—this Board, I repeat, was not 
formed for the purpose of conciliating the 
Roman Catholic population, because their 
children attended the Kildare-street So- 
ciety Schools, but it was formed in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of the Romish hier- 
archy—and be it remembered by those 
who so basely crouched to them, that 
many of these same individuals last year 
led on crowds of persons in opposition to 
the law, covering the country in many 
instances with blood, and in all with igno- 
miny and disgrace. These, my Lords, I 
consider as awful times—awful with re- 
spect to Ireland, and give me leave 
to say, with respectto England too. The 
times indeed are awful when the rulers of 
the people consent to sacrifice the Book 
of Truth at the shrine of error and of 
prejudice. That Book which was so long 
the safeguard of England is now withheld 
from the people; and the rulers of the 
country, in order to gain them over to their 
side, are obliged to bow down to those 
who thrust this system of error upon them. 
I think, my Lords, the times are awful 
when we find the rulers of the land, who 
ought to be the first to set their faces 
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against error—who know it to be error— 
who have sworn it to be so—I say, my 
Lords, it is awful and lamentable to see 
such men, in place of checking the evil, 
doing everything in their power to extend 
and perpetuate its baneful effects. Fatal 
delusion! If they think to gain the 
Romish priesthood over by such a course, 
they are grievously mistaken. Each con- 
cession will be followed by demands for 
still greater concession. Each new con- 
cession whets their appetite for more, and 
depend upon it, my Lords, that party 
never will be satisfied until Romanism is 
triumphant and Protestantism laid pros- 
trate. God forbid that I should live to see 
the day when my Protestant countrymen— 
ay, and my Roman Catholic countrymen, 
too—are bound hand and foot, and placed 
at the disposal of those who have ever been 
opposed to liberty. I have lived in Ire- 
land all my life—I will not yield in love 
for my country to any man. I know the 
people well, and I am attached to them. 
] have seen with sorrow the tyranny prac- 
tised towards the poor Roman Catholics— 
and I have done all in my power, so far 
as the influence of a landlord and a resi- 
dent could go, to relieve them from the 
thraldom in which they are placed. I 
took the only means in my power of en- 
lightening them, by the distribution of that 
immutable word which is capable of mak- 
ing man ‘‘ wise unto salvation,” with what 
effect, it is not necessary now to inquire; 
but I am sure many noble Lords will agree 
with me, that it is impossible for the pri- 
vate exertions of any individual to com- 
pete with those who have the command of 
the public purse. If the noble Earl and 
his Majesty’s Ministers be determined to 
establish the Roman Catholic religion in 
Ireland—and the signs of the times induce 
me to suppose such an object not to be 
altogether out of view—if, I say, they are 
determined to do so, and proceed in their 
plan of spoliating the property of the 
Church, and paying the Roman Catholic 
clergy out of the plunder—if they are re- 
solved upon the destruction of ten Bishop- 
tics—but, above all, if, by persisting in 
this system of education, they deny the 
Scriptures to the people—on their heads be 
thesin—on them be the awful responsibility. 
I feel I have occupied your Lordships too 
long; but, in the name of my countrymen 
—in the name of those who are interested 
in the preservation of the Church—in the 
name of those who are interested in the 
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maintenance of the true religion, as estab- 
lished amongst us—in the name of the 
Protestants of Ireland—I call upon your 
Lordships to give them protection and 
support. They have been the English 
garrison in that country since the time of 
Henry 8th; they have been true to the 
trust reposed in them; they have been 
faithful to you in your utmost need; they 
have stood jorward in the breach—and, 
though many have fallen, and survivors 
have been ill requited, they are bound 
to you by ties not easily dissolved. 
Listen, then, my Lords, to their remon- 
strances. I feel it no small privilege to 
be permitted to stand here as their advo- 
cate. I have embarked with them ina 
common cause, and with them I am ready 
to stand or fall. I know not what con- 
duct his Majesty’s Government may next 
pursue; but I would implore of noble 
Lords who sit on this, the Opposition, side 
of the House not to absent themselves 
from that post which their duty calls upon 
them tooccupy. I would implore of them 
that they be ready to answer ‘‘ content” 
or “not-content,” on whatever question 
is brought forward; and I would implore 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, if they have not 
determined upon sacrificing everything 
valuable or worth regarding in Ireland, to 
give up their odious plan for propagating 
the Romish faith in that country. If the 
Government do not find themselves able 
to stand by the truth, let them withdraw 
the grant altogether, and leave the educa- 
tion of the people in the hands of those 
who will give their time, their money, and 
their influence, in forwarding what they 
know to be for the benefit of the country. 
I would implore the Government to save 
the country the expense, as well as the 
disgrace, of perpetuating such a system. 
I trust it will never be said, that any Pro- 
testant Government—but above all, a 
British Government—united with Popish 
priests to withhold from the people the 
immutable Word of God. The noble 
Earl concluded by moving that the pe- 
titions do lie on the Table. 

The Archbishop of Dublin said, that he 
felt it necessary to bespeak the indulgence 
of their Lordships, in rising to address 
them under circumstances which must be 
painful to every one who was not a stran- 
ger in that House, as he had been till so 
recently ; but which were peculiarly pain- 
ful to him, because he was now placed 
upon his trial on account of his intimate 
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connexion with the Board of Education. 
He stood before their Lordships to be 
tried, not only for countenancing a system 
which was pronounced to be radically 
vicious—which was called a bantling of 
Romanism—a nefarious system—and was 
characterised by other phrases equally se- 
vere, but for having, in conjunction with his 
colleagues, been guilty of malversation in 
their office, not only lavishing the public 
money, but using it for purposes of bribery. 
He trusted their Lordships would recollect 
the situation in which he was thus placed, 
and would make allowance for the diffi- 
culty of his position, as well as for his 
want of those oratorical powers which 
might be requisite to meet the accusations 
brought against him. He was invited by 
his Majesty’s Ministers to take a part in 
the conduct of the Education Board in 
Ireland ; and after a good deal of deliber- 
ation, and the best inquiries he could make, 
he consented, from a firm conviction that 
it would be for the good of the country. 
He had not, it was true, long resided in 
Ireland, when the invitation was given; 
and when he visited that country some 
fourteen years ago it was only for a short 
time; but even before he had any thoughts 
of going to reside there permanently, 
Ireland had occupied a great deal of his 
attention. He had always felt, and he 
wondered that all his countrymen did not 
feel the same, that Ireland was a part of 
this empire, and entitled to most anxious 
consideration, on account of the troubles 
and difficulties and dissensions under 
which she had suffered. He had often 
turned in his mind (although without any 
prospect of being able to carry his views 
into practical effect) how the evils of that 
country could be removed, and, therefore, 
he was not a complete stranger to the sub- 
ject when he was appointed to the Arch- 
bishoprick of Dublin. He decided in his 
own mind that the plan of his Majesty’s 
Ministers was more likely to be successful 
than any other. Perhaps he erred, per- 
haps he deserved blame for not being led 
by those who had more experience than 
himself; but the truth was, he was told one 
thing by one person, and another thing by 
another: they differed as much in their 
facts as in their inferences. Some very 
respectable persons told him that the 
Kildare-street schools were a great benefit 
to the country, that they were making 
great progress among the people, and 
would furnish everything in the way of 
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education that was wanted, while others 
gave him a directly contrary representa- 
tion. He, therefore, found himself under 
the necessity of collecting facts for him- 
self, and forming the best deductions from 
them he could. The result of his inquiries 
was, that he thought he might do good by 
joining the Board, though he could assure 
their Lordships that he had not consented 
to become a commissioner to these schools 
with a view to any credit or comfort or 
ease of his own. He knew that, in ac- 
cepting the office, he should be liable to 
many attacks. It had been said of him, 
for example, and often repeated, that he 
supported this measure, and would sup- 
port any measure of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, as a devoted partizan. It might be 
of little consequence whether such a per- 
son as himself was attached to any party or 
not; but if he was worth mentioning at 
all, he was worth mentioning with truth. 
He did not mean to impute wilful false- 
hood to those who made these accusations 
against him. Perhaps they judged from 
their own experience—perhaps they had 
never known or seen or heard of a person 
who was not attached to some party. But he 
said that they were not justified in putting 
forward a conjecture with respect to him 
as if it were a fact. All who knew him 
knew that it had ever been a rule with him 
never to attach himself to any party, eccle- 
siastical or political. He considered every 
measure upon its own merits, without re- 
ference to the persons from whom it 
emanated. Any attacks which might 
hereafter be directed against him he would 
answer as he answered those which had 
been hitherto made upon him—not by 
words, but by his conduct; for he held 
that the character which could not 
defend itself was a character scarcely 
worth defending. But it was said 
that there was no moral turpitude in 
being connected with party. That was 
the very reason why he disclaimed it. If 
the charge were one which implied a moral 
delinquency, he hoped it would be unne- 
cessary for him to notice it before their 
Lordships. He said, in answer to the 
charge, that he was an independent man, 
and was entitled to be considered as an 
independent man. He felt it necessary, 


as a matter of justice to his Majesty’s 
Ministers still more than to himself, to 
declare, that whatever support he gave 
to their measures was not induced by 
party bias; and that if he gave his voice 
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in their favour, it was not the reluctant 
and extorted testimony of a prejudiced 
witness, by whom everything was taken at 
a premium on one side of the question, 
and ata discount on theother, He aver- 
red thus much reluctantly of himself, be- 
cause he wished their Lordships to be 
aware of his views, and to judge of him 
with that candour with which he spoke. 
He considered himself bound also to state 
thus much, in justice to his Majesty’s 
Ministers. He would then proceed to 
speak of the grants of the Government 
money by the Commissioners. He would 
say first, he did not find the system pro- 
posed to be adopted by the Government 
was essentially at variance with that pur- 
sued at several other schools which had 
caused none of this clamour. In the 
course of many private conversations, in- 
dividuals had brought forward objections 
to every scheme of education, some of 
which he must acknowledge were sound 
and valid. There were objections, un- 
doubtedly, against the education of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants together; there 
were objections, and in his mind—stronger 
—to their education being conducted se- 
parately; and there were also objections, 
which he considered the strongest, to 
not educating them at all. They hada 
choice of evils, and he thought the least 
evil had been chosen. He lamented that 
there should be so much hostility on ac- 
count of differences of opinion in Ireland; 
butthe differences and thehostility existing 
must be metin some way. He found an 
example of a combined system of educa- 
tion in the Mendicity Schools in Dub- 
lin. At those schools there was a 
system, which was said to be the very 
type of the Government plan : Protestants 
and Catholics together received instruc- 
tions which did not interfere with their 
religious tenets; and one day in the 
week was left, upon which they received 
religious instruction from their respective 
pastors. While that difference of religion 
existed in Ireland, which he lamented as 
much as any man, it was necessary to provide 
for the religious instruction of the children 
by some such means. The funds of the 
Society being low, it was considered 
whether an application should not be 
made, for a grant; but it was determined 
that the application should not be made, 
as numbers of the subscribers threat- 
ened to withdraw their names if the So- 
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missioners, or had any thing to do with 
that which had been called a nefarious 
system. Yet it appeared that the Men- 
dicity Society schools were conducted on 
exactly the same system, in every particu- 
lar, with that of the Education Board. 
He would not weary their Lordships by 
going through all the objections which 
had been raised against the system itself, 
and which had been long since fully dis- 
cussed. He would not go the length of 
saying, and considering their Lordships 
as pledged to the conviction—that the 
system was good; but neither ought its 
opponents to say that it never could pos- 
sibly succeed; because that point re- 
mained yet to be decided. It was brought 
before their Lordships in a former Session ; 
Their Lordships had, after mature delibera- 
tion, decided that this system ought to be 
tried. If, then, they did not mean to 
tax themselves with folly for having come 
tothat decision, he called upon them, 
in the name of justice and common sense, 
to give it a sufficiently long and fair trial. 
It was said, that the Kildare-street Society 
had not had a fair trial—that it had not 
been suffered to go on long enough—that it 
would have produced all the benefits that 
could be expected from it, but that it was 
hastily and prematurely stopped. Hedid not 
say that it had gone onlongenough. He 
did not presume to judge what length of 
time would be sufficient for a fair trial; 
but this he said, that for several years the 
Kildare-street Society had had inspectors, 
a model-school for the preparation of 
masters and mistresses, a pile of books 
for the use of the Institution; masters 
and mistresses had been sent out by the 
Society, and most of those who super- 
intended the schools, had _ received 
their education from the Society. He 
need not explain to their Lordships that 
a model-school was of the most essen- 
tial importance. It was a school under 
the immediate inspection of the director 
of the system in which those masters and 
mistresses were framed who were to carry 
it into effect. But the model-school of 
the Education Board in Merrion-street 
—he meant that for boys—was only 
opened yesterday; the model-school for 
the girls would not be opened until after 
Easter. They had not been able sooner 
to get the buildings and furniture, and 
the various necessary arrangements com- 
pleted. And this they were told was a 
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not come into actual operation until this 
very day. It was not until inspectors 
should have been sent to the different 
schools, and masters and mistresses sent 
from the model-school, prepared as well 
as the Board could prepare them, that 
there could be a fair trial. To call for 
returns, and throw obstacles in the way of 
the proceedings at such a time, when the 
system had not been much more than a 
year in operation, and when the model- 
school—its most important feature—had 
only been brought into operation this day, 
reminded him of the child who planted 
seeds in a garden, and dug them up every 
two or three days to see if they were 
growing, They might laugh at the child; 
but if an adult were to do the same thing 
every body would conclude that he did 
not wish the seeds to grow. If the sys- 
tem were to be tried at all, it should have a 
sufficiently long trial and a fair trial. In 
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order to have a fair trial, it was important 
that the Commissioners should not be per- 
petually interrupted, and their secretaries 
and officers taken away from their regular 
duties, forthe purpose ofmaking out returns, 
which occupied a considerable time that 
ought to be devoted to objects connected 


with the Institution, The Board consisted 
of persons who had other occupations, 
which rendered it impossible for them, if 
they possessed double the strength and 
diligence of ordinary men, to perform the 
tasks which were sought to be imposed 
upon them. There had been several 
hundred applications for the establishment 
of schools which they had not had time 
fully to consider, though they had exerted 
their utmost diligence to forward the in- 
quiries which were necessary, before these 
applications could be acceded to. With 
regard to the expenditure, all he could 
say was, that they had been scrupulously 
economical. It could not be expected 
that he could bear in mind all the cases 
which had come before the Board, and he 
could not remember the particulars of the 
forty-nine cases which had been alluded 
to by the noble Earl; but he wished their 
Lordships to remember, that the statements 
of the noble Earl were ex-parte ; and if he 
were permitted to make inquiries, he had 
no doubt but that he should be able to 
show that the same principle which had 
regulated the conduct of the Board gene- 
rally had regulated them in all these cases. 
But supposing all to be as was stated, still 


there were only forty-nine cases out of} 
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497 in which grants had been made 
(scarcely one-tenth part) complained of. 
The rule was, Where applications were 
made for aid to establish schools, the 
Board had instituted inquiries, in order to 
ascertain the character of the persons 
making such applications, and the descrip- 
tion of the scholars. He could not bring 
forward any of the correspondence, but 
he could assure their Lordships, that the 
Board had acted with the most scrupulous 
care with respect to the character of the 
schools to which grants had been made, 
as well as in the allocation of them. In 
one case that had been brought forward 
—that of the Mendicity Institution—the 
salary proposed was, altogether, 100J.; 
but no grant had been made. Ordinarily, 
the Board had granted salaries of no more 
than 10. and 15/. a-year, which struck 
him as being very low. But he had to 
entreat their Lordships to remember, that 
it was impossible for him then to explain 
all the cases. All he could say was, that 
they had exerted every care and pains to 
conduct their business in the most econo- 
mical and the most effectual manner, and 
all this in the midst of a system of perse- 
cution and delusion which would have been 
enough to deter most men from proceeding. 
Not only the Commissioners and agents 
of the Institution, but those who sent their 
children to the schools, had been desig- 
nated as infidels, apostates, everything 
opprobrious that language could supply. 
They dared not publish their names, be- 
cause their characters were liable to a 
species of moral assassination. One of 
the obnoxious parties said, he thought the 
burnings in the south of Ireland not worse 
than the persecution on account of these 
schools in the north; and he mentioned 
one or more Presbyterian congregations 
which had been set against their pastors, 
and had been induced to insult them in 
the streets. It had also been objected to 
the Society (and to this their Lordships 
could bear witness) that they had used 
compulsion in the establishment of some 
schools; but he could assure their Lord- 
ships, that no force had ever been em- 
ployed further than this :—They had told 
the parties, here is money, if you wish to 
establish a school, take it; but don’t take 
itif you don’t like it. They had also 
been told (and this had been asserted 
throughout England, and was the only 
cause why so many petitions had been 
presented against the new system), that 
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Protestants were to be deprived of the use 
of the Bible. They certainly did not 
compel the children to read the Bible, 
and for his part he did not wish to compel 
any one to read the Bible. That would 
savour of persecution, and to do so would 
neither be of any service to religion, nor 
consistent with the proper spirit of Chris- 
tianity; but theyhad made it imperative 
in all their schools, that a certain portion 
of the week should be set apart for reli- 
gious instruction—namely, some one day, 
besides Sunday. Those who had any 
scruple against such instruction had it in 
their power to withdraw themselves; and 
anyclergyman of the neighbourhood might 
appoint a day in the week in which the 
ehildren of his own denomination might 
read nothing but the Scriptures, or the 
Homilies of the Church. The children 
read the Bible one hour a-day for five days 
in the week, and the other two days they 
read nothing but the Bible. He would 
ask how many of their Lordships’ children 
—how many even of their Lordships 
themselves, read the Bible so much? He 
would ask whether such instruction as 
that contemplated by the Institution was 
not sufficient to make the children know 
the Bible both in spirit and in truth. He 
believed that these children would know 
more of the Bible than under most other 
systems, At the same time he would not 
deny that, in many cases, the instruction 
was not given, because the clergy in the 
respective neighbourhoods, whose duty it 
would have been to carry the intentions of 
the Institution into effect, had refused to 
give instructions to any of the children in 
these schools, They had declared, in letters 
to the Board, that they would have nothing 
to do with these schools, and would not 
go into them. If they conceived themselves 
justified in that proceeding, be itso: it 
was a matter betwixt them and their con- 
sciences; but what right then had they 
to complain of the effects of their own 
wrong? It was they who were depriving 
their flocks of the want of that spiritual 
instruction which they accused the Board 
of causing. Did they dread contamina- 
tion from going into the schools? If the 
Apostles had never gone into a Jewish 
synagogue, how would the Christian reli- 
gion have been promulgated? If St. Paul 
had never preached the gospel to the 
Athenians upon the hill dedicated to Mars, 
none of ‘us, perhaps, would ever have 
heard of it. He did not blame any person, 
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who really thought, being a Protestant 
clergyman, that he could not, with a safe 
conscience, encourage the Government 
system of education, although he must 
consider him to be in error for abstaining 
from doing so; but surely such a clergy- 
man should not come forward and con- 
demn the system as being exclusively 
Roman Catholic! Suppose he were to 
send round to the parishioners of certain 
parishes, whose ministers differed from him 
in opinion, and warn them that their pas- 
tors were bad men, who preached unsound 
doctrines, and that they ought to keep 
away from them; and rather frequent 
another church or meeting-house, or none 
at all: this would be thought rather a 
strong measure. But if, after their pa- 
rishioners had taken his advice, he should 
turn round upon the pastors and upbraid 
them for having their churches deserted, 
and their company shunned, what words 
would be deemed sufficient to characterize 
the unseemly folly of such conduct? 
Pharaoh was called an oppressor when he 
beat and reproached the Israelites for not 
delivering the tale of bricks after he had 
deprived them of the requisite materials ; 
but he did not go so far as to promulgate 
an edict, exhorting his subjects to prevent 
them from going into the fields to gather 
straw where they could find it, and then 
turn and reproach them for not bringing 
their tale of bricks. Whether the system 
were bad or good, it ought not to be frus- 
trated by unfair means ; but should be put 
to a reasonable test before judgment was 
pronounced upon it. The question, as to 
its being allowable to instruct members of 
different persuasions in the same school, 
their Lordships would decide; but, he 
would observe, that the Benevolent Society 
of St. Patrick,*which had been established 
for fifty years, had, as one of its principal 
regulations, an order to the teachers to 
see that the children should attend to their 
religious duties—Protestants and Catho- 
lics, according to their respective creeds 
—their principles extending to all. The 
system of the Board was founded on the 
same principle. As to the mutilation of 
the Scriptures, he had always understood 
that a mutilation was only when a work 
was given as complete, while it was really 
deficient; but certainly the term could 
not be applied to such a work as Mrs. 
Trimmer’s selections from the Bible. Yet 
that work had been used in all our schools 
for many years. He could not go through 
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all the accusations which were daily 
brought forward against the Commis- 
sioners, and himself in particular, in the 
Dublin newspapers. The greater part of 
them he had not seen ; for he did not read 
those papers, and should not know any- 
thing of them unless a friend should hap- 
pen totell him of them. From what had 
come under his notice, he could say, that 
five or six libels appeared in these prints 
every weck. A system of terrorism was 
regularly acted upon. With regard to 
falsehoods stated in these prints, there 
were one or two every day. He had seen 
a letter from a Prelate to a Clergyman in 
his diocese, commanding him, on his ca- 
nonical obedience, to withhold his support 
from the schools. The noble Lord had 
spoken of signatures to applications for 
grants being obtained by intimidation. 
He had no doubt that some signatures 
might have been obtained by that means ; 
for, unfortunately, in Ireland, there was a 
system of intimidation which was not con- 
fined to any one sect or party. But he 
could assert, that the Commissioners had 
never encouraged anything of the kind, 
but that they rejected all such signatures 
as they knew to be obtained in that way. 
He would mention one of the cases put 
forward as a ground of complaint against 
them. Itwas alleged at a public meeting 
held at Dublin, and the allegation excited 
much indignation, that a clergyman of 
imbecile mind was carried to some place 
privately by the Commissioners, or some 
persons employed by them, and there 
entrapped into signing a paper, signifying 
his approbation of the system, and his 
wish that it should be introduced into his 
parish, and that afterwards, on being 
informed by his friends of the wickedness 
of the proceeding, he desired to retract his 
testimony of approval; but that no notice 
was taken of this application. He trusted 
it was unnecessary for him to assure their 
Lordships, that nothing of the kind ever 
happened—that the Commissioners had 
had nothing to do with so black a crime as 
kidnapping a man of imbecile mind for 
any purpose. But the charge had been 
in fact sufficiently refuted by being 
publicly contradicted. The person who 
stated it had been defied to bring forward 
any proofs of the assertion, and he had 
failed to meet the defiance. A complaint 
was made, that in many cases where 
persons sent to retract their signatures, 
the Commissioners, notwithstanding, did 
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not withdraw the grant. In answer to 
that, he had only to say that they 
considered all such signatures as if they 
did not exist, but the other signatures 
were sufficient to induce them to make the 
grant. With regard to persons signing 
applications for grants, and afterwards 
withdrawing their signatures on the ground 
of not having read or understood the 
paper, it must, perhaps, be admitted that 
such persons rendered themselves liable 
to a charge of imbecility on one or other 
of those occasions, if not on both. He 
recollected two cases of clergymen retract- 
ing their signatures. One was a gentle- 
man, who sigued his name to an applica- 
tion for a grant, and afterwards came a 
retraction from a relative of his, a 
daughter-in-law he believed. The Com- 
missioners said, that as the Gentleman 
himself had signed the application, he 
must himself retract it—~and accordingly 
in a month or two he did so, and, without 
making any inquity how it was brought 
about, the Commissioners at once erased 
the name. Another case was where a 
Curate asked his Rector in his (the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’s) presence, whether he 
would like that he should apply for 
assistance for a school which was estab- 
lished, or about to be established in 
his parish; and the Rector acquiesced. 
Afterwards, however, he said he was 
disposed to withdraw his name. The 
Curate, however, did not change _ his 
mind, and he knew of no canon which 
obliged a Curate to change his mind 
whenever his Rector did. With respect 
to extracts from the Scripture, it was 
said, that they would never be received by 
the Roman Catholics; except so garbled 
as to be a mutilation of the book, and 
offensive to Protestants. Now, the first 
extract adopted in the present system 
consisted of the whole book of Genesis, 
with the exception of some passages which 
he was sure no parent would hesitate to 
keep out of the hands of very young 
children. There was nothing of a contro- 
versial nature in it. Again, it was said, 
that the Bible was the one common ground 
for Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
Now, he said,. that even if. Protestant 
children read the whole Bible through, it 
was not a common ground, for the Pro- 
testant version was not admitted by the 
Roman Catholics as an authorised -ver- 
sion. The Douay Bible was taken from 
the Vulgate, which was. the authorised 
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book of the Roman Catholics, Besides 
which, the Apocrypha formed part of the 
Roman Catholic Bible, and not of the 
Protestant. Therefore, he said there was 
no common ground. As to the charge 
that no extracts would be used by the 
Roman Catholics which were not garbled, 
he thought it was rash and premature to 
suppose that the different parties con- 
cerned would acquiesce in such an 
arrangement. There were clergymen 
of the three kingdoms on that Board— 
English, Scotch, and Irish, all brought up 
at different Universities. There was a 
presbyterian minister, the reverend Mr. 
Carlile; Dr Sadleir, who was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin; and himself (the 
Archbishopof Dublin), educated at Oxford. 
How was it to be supposed that they would 
all agree in garbling the Scriptures so as to 
favour the Roman Catholics? He would 
however, mention one or two of the accu- 
sations brought against the Board. One 
charge was, that certain passages in the 
lessons sanctioned the worship of the 
Virgin Mary who, in fact, was never men- 
tioned at all. The second Scriptural 
lesson which the Board was so much con- 
demned for ‘authorising, consisted of the 
whole of that mutilation of Scripture, 
called the Gospel of St. Luke. As an in- 
stance of the calumnies which were heaped 
upon them, he would mention that it was 
stated some time back ata public meet- 
ing, that violent dissensions had occurred 
in the Board, upon a difference of opinion 
as to the adoption of the phrase, “ Repent 
ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” 
' or “ Do penance, for the kingdom of 
Heaven is at..hand,” and that in conse- 
quence of this controversy, the injunction 
to repentance was thrown overboard 
altogether. Both the words penance and 
repentance were omitted, it was said, and 
thus a great Christian doctrine was 
completely cast aside. This charge was 
repeated in pamphlets, in newspapers, in 
private conversations, and in books, almost 
incessantly for half a year. A loud 
clamour was raised against the omission 
ofthe doctrine of penance, and undoubtedly 
such an omission would deserve very severe 
reprobation. There was, however, one 
circumstance to which, although it seemed 
to be quite immaterial to the persons who 
originated the statement, their Lordships 
would, perhaps, attach some little import- 
ance—namely, that there was not one 
word of truth in the story from beginning 
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to end. The whole was a fabrication. 
He pledged his honour that there never 
had been the slightest dispute at the 
Board on the subject, and that there never 
was a motion for the omission of the 
passage ; and there it stood as it had 
ever been, ‘“‘ Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand.” There was indeed 
a note appended, stating, that as the 
phrase, ‘* Do penance” might be of- 
fensive to Protestants, and as ‘ Repent 
ye” could not give offence to either 
party, the latter was preferred. He was 
fully sensible of the importance of 
this passage, and he hoped that those 
who had taken part in the propagation of 
so slanderous a report, would immediately 
and publicly testify their repentance of it. 
This was a specimen, and no more than 
a specimen, of the reports which had 
been circulated from one end of the 
kingdom to the other—these were the 
engines which were made use of to 
divert and delude the people—but he 
appealed to their Lordships whether this 
could be called giving the plan a fair 
trial. He declared that he and his col- 
leagues had been assailed by every kind 
of misrepresentation and falsehood, vio- 
lence, and intemperance of language, 
which appeared to him far, yery far, 
from being consonant to the spirit of 
Scriptural education. All those who en- 
deavoured to aid in the introduction of 
this system, had met with the most 
severe persecution, their motives had 
been assailed, and their characters hunted 
down. This was a species of Scriptural 
mutilation to which he strongly objected 
—that practical mutilation of the Scrip- 
tures which made men resist that import- 
ant precept, ‘“‘ Do as you would be done 
by.” Nor, had this agitation been con- 
fined to Ireland. In England—in Lon- 
don, meetings had been held at a place 
—Exeter Hall, he believed it was called— 
at Bath, Liverpool, and other towns. But 
how were these meetings got up? They 
were founded upon a system—the exclu- 
sion of all persons who did not come 
there prepared to oppose the measures of 
the Government. In this way there could 
be no difficulty in getting up petitions for 
or against any measure. He did not im- 
pugn the motives of the persons attending 
those meetings: but he had a right to im- 
pugn their judgment ; for they had only 
heard the statements, or rather the misre- 
presentations, of one party.. They were 
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told that the Protestants were to be ex- 
cluded from seeing the Bible, and they 
expressed an earnest desire that that 
Bible should not be taken away from that 
people of Ireland—a desire in which he 
most heartily concurred. They were told 
that the children in Ireland were to be 
delivered over to the Catholic priesthood 
whether they would or not: and many 
other gross mis-statements were made, 
they having previously taken care to ex- 
clude all possibility of contradiction. But 
why, he asked, did they not give the 
people an opportunity.of fairly exercising 
their judgment? Why did they lead 
them away by delusion? Why resort, as 
they had done, to persecution and intimid- 
ation? He was ready to pledge himself 
—he was ready to give a pledge on behalf 
of his colleagues—that nothing of the 
kind should ever be exercised in favour 
of the system, and he called on those op- 
posed to it to exert themselves in a similar 
manner, and then they might be enabled 
to obtain a fair trial of the workings of 
the system; but it was utterly impossible 
to say whether the experiment would 
succeed, much less had they any right to 
say it had not succeeded, when it had not yet 
beentried. It had not yet beentried as many 
months as the Kildare-street Society had 
existed years, and yet they were told that 
the Kildare-street Society had not yet re- 
ceived a fair trial. Jt was absurd, there- 
fore, to say that the new system had been 
sufficiently tried. He was compelled to 
call on their Lordships to take something 
on his assertion, which he could, but dared 
not, prove, lest he should sacrifice the 
comfort, peace, and safety of some highly 
deserving and respectable individuals. He 
pledged himself that there were many 
clergymen, both Protestant and Presby- 
terian, who approved of this system, but 
who dared not support it for fear of com- 
ing in collision with their neighbours and 
friends where they resided. They dared 
not expose themselves to the clamour that 
would be raised against them, or encoun- 
ter the obloquy and abuse which was sure 
to be poured on them. Some clergymen 
had personally, but privately, communi- 
cated this to him, whose names, of course, 
he could not betray. Others had written 
to the same effect, and in some cases they 
had refused to support the system, although 
they strongly approved of it, because the 
Bishop of the diocese had signed a paper 
against it—they did not like to have 
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their names in print opposed to their re- 
spective Bishops. Others, indeed, were 
animated by a feeling, which for the sake 
of charity and religion he hoped would 
soon die away—had declared they would 
have nothing whatever to do with the religi- 
ous instruction of any children who went 
to these schools. He hoped that all per- 
sons who wished men to enjoy true liberty, 
and the unmolested right of expressing 
their sentiments according to their own 
conscience, would exert themselves to 
put an end to that system of intimidation 
and agitation which was kept up in Ire- 
land. Agitation he said it was—for what 
was it but agitation to go about through 
every parish in Ireland, setting not only 
Catholics against Protestants, but Protest- 
ants against each other, and denouncing 
all the supporters of the national system 
of education as_ idolators, atheists, 
apostates—in short, heaping upon them 
almost every term of abuse which the lan- 
guage supplied. Was it right, then, he 
would ask, to reproach his Majesty’s 
Ministers with consequences brought on 
by the very misrepresentations and calum- 
nies with which they were assailed? He 
hoped the opponents of the Board would 
no longer attempt to bias the sentiments 
of the people by the use of violent lan- 
guage or insulting epithets. If the sys- 
tem was bad—speak of it as it was—and 
let it stand Jor fall upon its real merits. 
In conclusion, he would call the attention 
of their Lordships to this point. He did 
not deprecate any opposition which was 
made to this measure on his own account, 
or on that of his brother Commissioners. It 
was for the sake of Ireland—for the sake _ 
of that unfortunate country—for whose 
welfare he was ready to undergo even 
more slander and obloquy than he had 
yet been exposed to. He deprecated 
everything like a system of agitation on 
this subject, as opposed to every Christian 
feeling, and calculated to inflict the deep- 
est injury upon society. For the sake of 
Ireland, then, he appealed to their Lord- 
ships to let this system havea fair, unin- 
terrupted trial; and then let them come 
to a decision with calmness and Christian 
temper. For himself, he was ready to 
make every sacrifice, even that of life 
itself, to effect the moral regeneration of 
Ireland. 

The Bishop of Exeter complimented the 
most reverend Prelate on the very able 
speech which he had just made, and ex- 
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pressed his sincere conviction that the 
most reverend Prelate had been actuated 
by the best and purest motives. Heat least 
had neverattributed improper,or unworthy, 
or party motives to the most reverend Pre- 
late; nor had such motives, he believed, 
been attributed to him by any body in 
this country. That most reverend Prelate 
had said, that there were three modes of 
treating the question of education in Ire- 
land: either to educate the Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants together — to 
educate them separately—or to edu- 
cate them not at all. The right 
reverend Prelate seemed to assume that 
the Irish were less educated than the 
people of this country—now the fact was 
the contrary; nor did he say this without 
due grounds; he had high testimony, that 
of the Archbishop of Cashel, given before 
the Commission on Irish Education in 
1824, That Prelate said, that even in 
Tipperary he found the people more 
educated than in England. He did not, 
however, mean to say they were better 
educated; but the fact was, there were 
more persons in proportion who could read 
and write in Ireland than in England. 
The great question, however, was the best 
subject matter for education. Their Lord- 
ships had been told that this system had 
been condemned before it had been tried, 
and that a large majority of that House 
had last year decided that it should 
receive a trial, and that if they put an end 
to it in its present state, they would be 
stultifying themselves, or something toa 
similar effect. He did not know how far 
the voice of a previous majority was to 
bind them on the present occasion; but, 
if he remembered rightly, the majority of 
those who were present on that occasion, 
was for the Motion then brought forward. 
[No.] The majority which sustained this 
system was composed chiefly of proxies; 
but if it were not so, he was not one of 
those of whom it could be said that he 
condemned the system before giving it a 
fair trial? It was said, he knew, that the 
system was condemned without being 
tried; but he had always contended that 
no trial could ever prove its propriety or 
efficacy, since it was not founded on the 
principles of Scripture truth, and on 
the principles of the Protestant religion. 
He said, it was contrary to these principles, 
and he had a right to say, speaking in that 
House, that no trial could be successful. 
They were still, though not exclusively 
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Protestant, yet a Protestant Legislature ; 
and he trusted the time was not come, and 
never would come, when they were to be 
told that they must cease to enjoy the 
rights, and to discharge the duties which 
a Protestant Legislature ought to enjoy 
and to discharge. He had said, that he 
condemned this system because it was 
contrary to the principles of Protestant- 
ism; and he said this, because, in his opi- 
nion, it rendered impracticable the 
founding of the education of the children 
of Ireland on the knowledge of the Bible. 
They were told, that abundant oppor- 
tunities would be afforded of giving Scrip- 
tural instruction to the children in the in- 
termissions of school hours ; but he would 
ask with what recommendation such in- 
struction could come to those children, 
who would regard it as a deprivation of 
their hours of recreation and sport? Was 
that the way to recommend the Holy and 
Blessed Book to the affections of children? 
On the contrary, did he not perceive, that 
it would be the most effectual way of 
bringing them up in the dislike of all 
Scriptural instruction ; for it would be in 
fact to require them to obtain that instruc- 
tion only at the hours they would have at 
their own command, and for their own en- 
joyment? They ought to have Bible 
lessons as a principal part of the instruc- 
tion in their schools—they ought to be 
always impressed with the feeling and the 
conviction that the knowledge of the 
Word of God was an essential and indis- 
pensable part of Christian Education. 
This, he should feel it his duty to con- 
tend, even if Scriptural instruction could 
be given by the clergy in sufficient mea- 
sure out of school-hours, But it was 
affirmed by all who knew the local cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, that it was impos- 
sible for clergymen to do what this system 
would require of them, if they were to be 
the sole teachers of the Bible; and the 
statistics of Ireland justisfied the assertion. 
The parishes were so large that there were 
several schools in almost every one of 
them. Throughout Connaught and Mun- 
ster especially, such were the local circum- 
stances, that it was physically impossible 
for the clergyman to attend all the schools, 
even if he had no other duties to perform, 
or for the children to receive that most 
essential part of their education, instruc- 
tion in the Bible, if they received it not at 
school. The children were required to at- 
tend at school in the country at ten in the 
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morning; but such was the distance 
which many of them had to go, that, as 
was affirmed by those who had most ex- 
perience in the inspection of schools, in 
very few, was there a full attendance of 
scholars before eleven o’clock, and, tor the 
same reason, the whole was over at three, 
It was therefore really impossible for the 
clergyman to give that regular and sys- 
tematical course of Scriptural instruction 
which alone is worthy the name of 
instruction, and which the  circum- 
stances of the children required. With 
regard to the extracts from the Sacred 
Scriptures, the most reverend Prelate 
had complained of the statements, “ that 
extracts from the Scriptures would 
never be made but in a garbled form, or, 
at least, that none but such garbled ex- 
tracts would be accepted by the Roman 
Catholics”; he added, “ that it had been 
made matter of accusation against the 
Roman Catholics that they permitted their 
children to read even such extracts, and 
that the Board of Education had been 
calumniously assailed as willing to lend 
itself to countenance these garbled ex- 
tracts.” He was quite sure, that the most 
reverend Prelate himself would not wil- 
lingly suffer any garbled extracts to be 
promulgated; but the complaint made 
was, that the extracts selected did not 
present a fair specimen of Scripture pro- 
perly so called. Why did he say this, 
not from want of charity, but from excess 
of charity towards the Romish Hierachy. 
He perceived the noble Ear] (Earl Grey) 
lifted up his eyes at this expression. He 
felt much obliged for the attention the 
noble Earl was paying to his remarks; 
and he would tell the noble Earl that it 
arose from this much charity towards 
Roman Catholics that he believed them 
when they spoke upon their oaths. The 
Roman Catholic Prelates had sworn, that, 
consistently with their duty and the dic- 
tates of their conscience, they could not 
consent that any of their children should 
be present at the reading of any portion of 
Scripture taken from a version not their 
own. That was the evidence they had 
given on oath, before the Commission of 
Education Inquiry in 1824, and know- 
ing this, he did not suppose it possible 
that any thing like a volume of extracts 
could be placed in the hands of Roman 
Catholic children which could be other- 
wise than garbled. The most reverend 
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triumph, a volume of extracts, which he 
said was not garbled. Now, the Roman 
Catholic said, that he would not permit an 
unauthorised version to be used in schools; 
and yet he found they had given their 
consent to the reading of at least a very 
large portion of it. It was said, that this 
was a specimen of their liberality. True, 
they were liberal; so liberal, indeed, that 
they seemed, in this instance, to have for- 
gotten what they had previously sworn to. 
He also found that they had been, parti- 
cularly in relation to one passage—the 
only passage, indeed, of great importance 
as relating to the distinctive difference be- 
tween the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the Church of Rome, and where 
the language of their own version was de- 
parted from—to take care that a note 
should be appended, explaining their 
peculiar view of the passage. The right 
reverend Prelate then proceeded to call 
the attention of the House to the note, 
which he said clearly contamed an allu- 
sion to the Virgin Mary, and entered into 
a theological disquisition upon the ‘“ seed 
of the woman crushing the serpent’s 
head,” to show that Roman Catholics had 
perverted the meaning of the passage into 
expressing that the Virgin Mary herself, 
and not her seed was to crush the serpent’s 
head. And this was a volume of extracts 
to be read in Protestant schools! In a 
book recommended to the perusal of the 
scholars by the Board of Education, it 
was held to be indifferent with regard to 
redemption, whether the head of the ser- 
pent was to be crushed by the woman or 
Jesus Christ, or whether Jesus Christ did 
it for himself; so it was described ina 
book adopted by the Board. 

The Archbishop of Dublin: Not so; 
only tolerated for the present. 

The Bishop of Exeter : Tolerated for the 
'present? But it is a matter of notoriety. 
[The Duke of Richmond got up from his 
'Seat.] It would be convenient if noble 
| Lords on the front bench would allow him 
to proceed. He hoped, indeed he was 
sure, they did not mean to interrupt him, 

The Duke of Richmond rose to order. 
The right reverend Prelate never rose in 
that House’without complaining of inter- 
ruption or inattention from that Bench, 
though the greatest attention was uni- 
formly paid him. He, at least, had not 
the slightest intention to interrupt the 
right reverend Prelate. 

The Bishop of Exeter: As there was 
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no intention to interrupt, he would sup- 
pose that no interruption had taken place. 
The most reverend Prelate had denied 
any intention to deliver over the children 
in Ireland into the hands of the Catholic 
priesthood. He was not surprised at the 
view which the most reverend Prelate had 
taken of it; but in a letter and speech of 
the author of the system, the right hon. the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, the object 
was avowed to be political, and not reli- 
gious, in order, by restoring the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Clergy, to secure 
a more peaceable and willing obedience on 
the part of the peasantry to the laws. 
The right hon. Secretary said, ‘it might 
‘ be true that, by the present means, they 
were giving education to Ireland, but 
would they be giving a benefit to it by 
means of that education, if it was contrary 
to the religious feeling of the country ? 
Butthose who undertook to argue in favour 
of the Kildare-street Society were in the 
habit of saying ; ‘only allow us to keep 
on; only continue the grants; and we 
must finally succeed.” Butsuch success 
as that wascontrary toa feeling of charity, 
for it would be a success in spite of the 
religion of the people, in spite of the 
precepts of their faith, in spite of the 
dictates of the priests; and could it be 
the object—ought it to be the object— 
of Government to promote a success cn 
such terms as these? Their object ought 
to be, not to oppose the Catholic priest- 
hood and the people, but to bring the 
priesthood and the people, through their 
influence, into an amicable and friendly 
relation with the Government. He 
would not then go deeper into an im- 
portant subject, immmediately con- 
nected with the topic he had just noticed; 
he would not advert to the means of 
drawing closer the tie which would bind 
the Catholic clergyman to the State. 
‘ His object would be, looking to Ireland, 
‘ and looking to it in a political view, not 
* to'aim at diminishing the influence of the 
‘ Catholic priesthood, for that influence 
‘ produced benefit to the community nine 
‘times for once that it yielded evil.’”* 
It was plain, therefore, the object of the 
authors of this scheme wasa political one— 
it was to make use of the Catholic Priest- 
hood to ensure obedience and tranquillity. 
The Ministers sought to give addi- 
tional powers to those who said that they 
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could not, without sin, have recourse to 
the Bible; and, therefore, they certainly 
were liable to the imputation of joining 
with the Roman Catholic clergy to take 
away the Bible from the Protestants of 
Ireland. In fact, the right hon. Secretary 
was an advocate for not taking away the 
influence of the Romish priesthood, and 
wished to increase that because he deemed 
it beneficial to the State [cheers]. He 
scarcely knew how to understand that 
cheer, but if that were not the meaning of 
the language he had quoted, he knew not 
the meaning of words. Ifthe noble Lords 
who cheered thought it a wise, consistent, 
and wholesome measure, worthy of a Chris- 
tian Government, let them act upon the 
plan; but he could not consider such a 
design to be consistent with Christianity. 
The plan of the right hon. Gentleman was 
wrong upon principle, and no trial that 
might be given to it could prevent it from 
becoming at all times a just object of re- 
probation. It was rather remarkable, 
that in the Returns laid upon the Table, 
the answer to a Return which had been 
moved for by the noble Earl opposite, as 
to the numbers of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant children attending the school, 
was to this effect—that they could not give 
the Returns of their respective numbers, 
as their attention had been directed to the 
extension of education, without distinc- 
tion of class or sect; thus taking away 
from them the means of ascertaining 
whether the experiment had succeeded or 
not. The Commissioners had, in fact, 
taken care to know nothing of the working 
of the system, and were necessarily ig- 
norant whether the scheme they were ap- 
pointed to carry into effect had failed or 
succeeded. The right reverend Prelate 
then referred to the extracts of the Com- 
mandments, as published under the 
sanction of the Board, and _ entered 
into another theological discussion. In 
the second Commandment, he said, the 
words ‘graven thing” for graven image— 
and the words ‘bow down to” were 
omitted; thus cloaking and hiding that 
idolatry which was the scandal of the 
Romish Church. This was still worse, as 
it was admitted by Mr. Carlile that the 
word in the original was, “‘bow down to.” 
And what must be the effect of this sort of 
half sanction, accompanied by the circum- 
stance that these children must be con- 
stantly in the habit of witnessing the per- 
formance of those ceremonies so common 
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amongst the Roman Catholics, but so re- 
pugnant to the principles of all true Pro- 
testants. In his opinion this was very 
wrong. Protestant children under the 
authority of a Protestant Archbishop were 
condemned to witness these abominations, 
these idolatries, and they had put into their 
hand a mutilated and garbled form of the 
second Commandment, in which that part 
was suppressed which denounced the 
abominations they saw practised. The 
right reverend Prelate then proceeded to 
read several passages from the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent, and from the 
works of writers who were esteemed high 
authorities on matters of Catholic faith 
and discipline, for the purpose of showing 
that which he believed would not be dis- 
puted—namely, that Roman Catholics 
were instructed to consider all who differed 
from them as heretics and schismatics, 
and incapable of becoming inheritors of 
the Kingdom of Christ. From data such 
as these nothing could be more evident 
than that it would be impossible to devise 
a system of instruction which should 
satisfy the wants and the wishes of a com- 
munity composed, as that of Ireland was, 
of persons of different and hostile creeds. 
Nothing could be more indisputable than 
that the Catholic children would, at all 
times, look upon their Protestant fellow- 
subjects in the light in which they were 
taught to consider them by the instruc- 
tions they received at home and at school. 
If he might be permitted to call the at- 
tention of the House to the instructions 
which Roman Catholic children had re- 
ceived recently, and that which had been 
inculcated upon them formerly, he should 
show that until very lately they had been 
taught that they were bound to pay tithes, 
but now they were informed that they 
were merely bound to support their 
pastors. That was the language at pre- 
sent used. The Catechism formerly pre- 
scribed the confession of sins once a-year, 
and the payment of tithes. Dr. Milner 
spoke of it as notorious, that the Catechism 
prescribed the payment of tithes. But 
that instruction had been left out of 
recent editions of the Catechism. Bishop 
O’Reilly’s Catechism, published in 1831, 
contained these lines :— 

Receive your God about great Easter day, 
And to his Church neglect not tithes to pay. 
But an edition of this work was printed in 
1832 under the sanction of the Board, in 
which was substituted; “And to his 
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Church remember dues to pay.” The 
very name of tithes which might have been 
inconvenient in works of elementary in- 
struction, at present, had been carefully 
removed. The alteration, however, in 
these elementary works was not noticed 
by the Commissioners in the return made 
by them to the House of elementary works, 
though they professed to make a return of 
those alterations, and Bishop O’Reilly’s 
Catechism was one of the books placed in 
their Lordships’ library. Perhaps, in 1833 
or 1834, if the prospects of the Roman 
Catholics continued to improve, the word 
“tithes” might again figure in the Com- 
mandment. He would not trouble their 
Lordships further, than by referring to one 
other of the returns made by the Commis- 
sioners, that of the instruction given by 
them to their inspectors of schools. It 
was there said: ‘ No book inculcating or 
‘ countenancing peculiar views of religion 
‘isto be used. As the Holy Scripture is 
‘ itself unhappily subject of controversy 
‘ in this country, &c., it is not to be in- 
‘ troduced during those hours set apart for 
‘ common education.’ In the year 1827, 
the Protestant Archbishops of Ireland 
solemnly declared, that it was impossible 
for them, consistently with their duty to 
that Church of which they were the high- 
est ministers, and to the people of whose 
spiritual interests they were the appointed 
guardians, to accede to any scheme of 
national education which did not include 
the use of the Holy Scriptures as part of 
the instruction of the schools. In conse- 
quence of this decisive declaration on their 
part, while the Roman Catholic Bishops 
refused to permit even the ears of the 
children oftheir communion to be wounded 
by hearing the Protestant Bible read by 
the Protestant children, the scheme of 
that day was abandoned. If the present 
Government, in spite of this warning, had 
chosen to try an experiment founded on a 
principle which was thus solemnly pro- 
tested against by our Archbishops in 
1827, they had no right to be surprised, 
much less to complain, if their experiment 
had failed. He should not hesitate to 
say, that any one might have been able to 
to prophesy beforehand, that the proposed 
scheme could not succeed; and looking 
to the result, he should say, that that 
result would have fully warranted what 
ought naturally to have been anticipated. 
The scheme, unquestionably, had been a 
signal failure, and he believed that there 
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was no modification of it, nor of any 
system not based on the whole Scriptures 
which could render it truly a scheme of 
national education. 

The Archbishop of Dublin wished to 
explain. It was true that some schools 
under the Commissioners had been held in 
places of Roman Catholic worship, but 
that was expressly in opposition to their 
recent regulations—they did not allow 
any new schools to be held in any place of 
worship whatever, and where they found 
that their grants had been applied to 
schools held in places of worship, they 
either withdrew those grants, or took mea- 
sures for causing a building to be erected 
so as to prevent the continuance of the 
practice of holding schools in places of 
public worship. The number which came 
within the description which he had been 
giving did not amount to more than four 
or five out of 500, and for all those, sepa- 
rate buildings were now in progress. 

The Bishop of Bristol concurred gene- 
rally in the view taken of the question by 
the right reverend Prelate near him (the 
Bishop of Exeter), and he especially 
assented to the important truth, that the 
scheme of education pursued by the 
Government in Ireland had proved a 
complete failure. If the scheme now 
proposed were carried into effect, what 
was the security that any good book of 
instruction would be circulated among the 
people of Ireland? That, however, was 
not the only difficulty. It was said, that 
there was no intention of leaving out any 
particular point of the Protestant transla- 
tion; but many—indeed most of them— 
had been left out altogether; and the only 
one that had not been entirely omitted 
had been altered—he meant the word 
Shiloh, which had been altogether changed 
for an inappropriate word. If such was 
the conduct of the present Board at the 
commencement of their career, what was 
there to show that their successors would 
not go much further, and make altera- 
tions or omissions of even greater im- 
portance? 

Lord Plunkett said, that the matter was 
of such importance that it could not re- 
ceive too much attention from their Lord- 
ships. That was his apology for address- 
ing them. He was perfectly convinced of 
the sincerity of the right reverend Prelate 
who had recently addressed them, and in 
answer to whose speech he should make a 
few remarks, The right reverend Prelate 
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was, no doubt, impressed with the sanctity 
of the object he had in view ; but in adopt- 
ing means to secure it, he should at the 
same time have taken care not to trans- 
gress the bounds of that charity which he 
expected from others. Before answering 
the right reverend Prelate, he must say a 
few words upon what had fallen from the 
noble Earl, and in doing so, he assured 
the noble Earl, that he felt the most 
perfect respect for the noble Earl’s conduct 
and motives. The noble Earl assumed 
throughout that which was necessary to 
be proved as the very foundation of his 
arguments. ‘The noble Earl had appealed 
vehemently and _ successfully to large 
bodies of persons, many of whom were 
quite uneducated ; he had come down to 
that House with petitions from 200,000 
persons. Now, to those persons, the lan- 
guage the noble Earl had uniformly held 
was, that the course of education adopted 
by the Ministers would have the effect, 
and was intended for the purpose, of 
robbing the Protestants of the use of their 
Bible. No assertion could be more un- 
founded ; and unfounded as it was when 
it was first uttered, not one attempt had 
been since made to prove that it was true. 
It was no part of this system to meddle 


with the system of exclusive Protestant. 


education ; it was not intended to interfere 
with the schools which the Protestants 
had already established for themselves, 
nor with the funds which they had appro- 
priated for that purpose. But Ministers 
said, if there was to be a joint system of 
education, at the public expense, and for 
the public benefit, to be provided for the 
people of Ireland, there certainly ought 
not to be annexed to it a condition which 
would prevent the majority of the people 
from enjoying the advantages to be derived 
from that education. -He was not sur- 
prised that any one of the 200,000 persons 
should say, they would not give up 
their Bible. But he had a right to com- 
plain that the noble Earl, after drawing 
his own inferences, and often drawing them 
most illogically, should state them to the 
people as facts. What fact was there that 
authorized him to make these statements ? 
The principle on which the Ministers acted 
was, that it was expedient there should be 
a system of public instruction; that the 
unfortunate people of Ireland were not to be 
left, as before, but were to have an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining rational, moral, and 
religious instruction, Any system of in- 
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struction which was not founded on these 
principles was defective. So far they were 
all agreed. Again, they were further 
agreed, that education, to be safely adapted 
to the people of that country, must be 
based not only on religion, but on revealed 
religion; and, further, that it must not 
only be founded in morals and religion, 
but on Scripture, as the authorized Reve- 
lation of the will of the Supreme Being. 
Then the question to be solved was, 
whether they could found such a system 
of religious instruction for the Catholics 
and Protestants, based on the authority of 
the Scriptures, as would be capable of 
being carried into execution. There was 
no noble Lord but must lament, if that 
were impracticable. He had, therefore, 
listened with the most unfeigned regret to 
the statement of the right reverend Prelate, 
who seemed to consider that no possible 
system could be found capable of attaining 
that end. The noble Earl stood quite 
solitary in the opinion that the people of 
Ireland were about to be robbed of their 
Bible. Extracts from it he called mutila- 
tions, and said that no person with a 
proper regard for his religion could endure 
that these mutilations should take place. 
When this question was agitated last 
Session, the Primate of Ireland—a man in 
every way worthy of the highest respect— 
met it quite differently. He did not say 
that the plan practically went to deprive 
the people of the Scriptures; he did not 
speak of mutilating them ; but he attacked 
the plan, because he said it was founded 
upon a principle which the Church could 
never admit—namely, that the whole of 
the Bible was not made the foundation of 
education. If the noble Earl was right, 
that was an abandonment of the Protes- 
tant principle—a lowering of the Protes- 
tant standard. But that was notareligious, 
but a political principle ; for it amounted 
to this; that it was inconsistent with the 
dignity of the Protestant Church that any- 
thing should be admitted, or any money 
applied for the purposes of education, 
except on a system to which only the 
members of that Church could give their 
assent, or, in other words, that the great 
body of the people of that country should 
not receive public education at all. All 
these arguments resolved themselves into 
this—that this was a re-agitation of the 
Catholic question, and amounted to say- 
ing, that the Catholic measure never 
should have been passed. Not an argu- 
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ment on that side but went the length of 
saying, that the Catholic was a religion 
which ought not to be tolerated. The 
right reverend Prelate who had recently 
spoken, took up a ground at variance with 
that adopted by the noble Earl; for he did 
not object to selections from the Scriptures, 
nor call them mutilations. He was too 
learned to make that complaint, nor in- 
deed had ever done so; for in the former 
debate he said he did not object to the 
selection of passages ; but that he had no 
confidence that they would not be garbled. 
Even that, however, was a gratuitous 
assumption, for nothing was then done. 
The right reverend Prelate had not ex- 
hibited an excess of charity to-night in 
the observations he had made respecting 
the most reverend Prelate, whose speech 
had been so satisfactory, able, and elo- 
quent, and whom he called a lover of 
truth, but to whom certainly he had 
not done a superabundance of justice. 
Indeed the whole speech of the right 
reverend Prelate was deficient in no quality 
so conspicuously as that of charity. He 
had once before accused the most reverend 
Primate of having declared, that he saw 
no necessity to keep holy the Sabbath 
Day. 

Lord Kenyon rose to order. The noble 
and learned Lord was overstepping the 
bounds of debate, inasmuch as he was re- 
ferring to opinions published during a con- 
troversy which was carried on out of 
doors. 

Lord Plunkett continued. What the 
noble Lord said, might show that it was 
not delicate for him to persevere in his 
observations, but by no means proved that 
he was out of order. He should not have 
thought it necessary to refer to what had 
before fallen from the right reverend Pre- 
late, if it had not been confirmed by what 
the right reverend Prelate had said to- 
night—he had said, that he had been per- 
fectly convinced that no fair extracts from 
the Scriptures would be made from a 
Board constituted as that in Dublin was. 
Why, there was Dr. Sadlier, of Trinity 
College; there was Mr. Holmes, a Bar- 
rister, both of whom were men of the 
highest respectability ; and then there was 
the Archbishop of Dublin; and not one of 
these was likely to sacrifice Protestantism. 
Well, then, here were the extracts—the 
right reverend Prelate found fault with 
passages in them. Instead of the words, 
any “‘graven image,” the extracts used 
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the words “graven thing.” That was 
mentioned as a fault. In his opinion, the 
latter was a more effective prohibition of 
idolatry than the former, for the word 
“thing” included “image;” but he be- 
lieved, that the right reverend Prelate 
admitted, that the word “thing” was 
more correct. [The Bishop of Eveter: 
The word would bear that construction 
in the Greek version.] But if the He- 
brew word would bear that construc- 
tion, as he believed it would, then it 
was nearer accuracy than the common 
translation from the Greek. The next 
point on which they were called on not 
to give education to the people of Ireland, 
was the question about the word “ he ” or 
“she,” in the passage about bruising the 
serpent’s head. He had seen the word 
“it” used. [The Bishop of Bristol was 
understood to say, that the word was“ he” 
in the original, but that it was “it” in 
our version.] It seemed, then, that both 
differed from the original. The note said, 
that in the original Hebrew the word was 
“it;” but it was surely hardly material 
whether the word “ it” or ‘ he” was used 
to denote the seed, for both agreed that by 
the seed of the woman was the serpent to 
be crushed. If the rescuing of millions of 
men from vice—if the prospect of restoring 
tranquillity to Ireland were to be blighted 
by such criticisms as these—then indeed 
must the Government stop in their pro- 
posed career of improvement. The noble 
Earl and the right reverend Prelate no 
doubt thought them most important, but 
for the life of him he could not see that 
they were so. Another objection was 
about the words “thou shalt not bow 
down.” ‘* Bow down” did not necessarily 
mean to worship, and he believed it was 
customary for the Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to bow to the altar as he quitted 
it, so that that ceremony was not confined 
to the Catholic Church, nor did it neces- 
sarily show idolatry. Then there was a 
charge that the Government had made a 
league with the Roman Catholics to upset 
the Protestant hierarchy, and the right 
reverend Prelate said, that the right hon. 
Secretary stood by the priests in their re- 
jection of the Bible. 

The Bishop of Exeter begged to say, 
that he had used the right hon. Secretary’s 
own words. 

Lord Plunkett: Yes, that might be, but 
not without note and comment. Could 
anybody believe that the charge made by 
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the noble Earl opposite with respect to 
this plan was, that it would overturn the 
present established religion? Could any- 
body in his senses believe such a charge ? 
And was it not calculated to keep up the 
jealousy that unhappily existed between 
the parties of the two religions? The 
noble Lord who spoke first said, that the 
present measure was not such a very bad 
one, and that he objected to it because a 
society already existed sufficient for all 
purposes, from which the powers it had 
should not be taken. The question was, 
which system was the best? The Govern- 
ment system of education did not allow 
two versions of the Scriptures to be used 
in their schools, whilst the Kildare-street 
Society permitted either version to be used. 
Yes, that Society was guilty of everything 
that was. now called bad and abominable, 
in the conduct of the Board of Education. 
That Society allowed a Popish version of 
the Bible to be used, and their masters in- 
terpreted and commented on it after their 
own way. They gave mutilated versions 
of the Scriptures, garbled extracts, and 
sanctioned the use of the Douay Bible. 
Could this be endured by the 200,000 
Protestants who had risen and petitioned 
against the Government plan? Why, if 
the noble Earl who had introduced this sub- 
ject had applied his powerful eloquence to 
rouse resistance to the Kildare-street So- 
ciety, no doubt it would have been as 
vehemently assailed as the Government 
plan. But the noble Earl from some un- 
explained reasons approved of that in the 
Kildare-street Society, which he anathe- 
matized in the Government Board. It had 
also been argued that the proportion of 
Protestant children in the schools was not 
satisfactory. It was no wonder that that 
should be the case—that the number 
should be so small, when such unworthy 
means were employed to keep the children 
away. It was one part of the plan of the 
Board to assist schools and institutions by 
the grant of small sums; but when an 
application was made by the Mendicity 
Society, certain persons threatened that if 
the Societyaccepted theaid they would with- 
draw their subscriptions. Wasthatjustice— 
was that anything like a Christian way of 
proceeding ? No greater service could in 
his view be done to the country than that 
of extinguishing the jealousy which existed 
between both persuasions. But the way 
to do that was, not by men of high rank 
and of great authority continually spread- 
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ing abroad the doctrine that the Catholic 
religion contained within itself principles 
deadly to the State. The keeping up of 
this unextinguishable sectarian hostilit 
would not tend to protect that Established 
Church for which he was most anxious. 
It was terrible to think that a large portion 
of the Irish people, thirsting for education, 
were to be told that they were outcasts 
from the Government, and were to have 
no share in its advantages, none of the 
education which it provided funds to be- 
stow. In the name, then, of their common 
country, and the charity of their common 
faith, he implored noble Lords to forget 
their mere political predilections in the 
cause of education—the only means of 
rearing up a moral, and religious, and trul 
Christian generation in Ireland. The 
cause was too sacred to be viewed through 
the mists of party or sectarian distinction, 
and the state of Ireland too loudly called 
out for so unexceptionable a cure for 
avoidable delay to be sanctioned. It was 
anything but just, it was anything but 
feeling—in the present state of that un- 
fortunate country, to denounce the exer- 
tions of those who were endeavouring to 
benefit her. What right had the noble 
Lord to say, that they did not endeavour 
to protect the interests of the Protestants ? 
And what right had he to put himself for- 
ward as the sole advocate of their rights ? 
He (Lord Plunkett) did not know that the 
noble Lord’s pretensions were superior to 
his, or that. the noble Lord had done 
the Protestant Church in Ireland greater 
service than he had done. Such asper- 
sions were the offspring of rank and bitter 
jealousy. He could assure the noble 
Lord, that in supporting the new system 
of education, he did so in the conviction 
that he was supporting the interests of the 
Protestant Church; and he would remind 
him, at the same time, that one way of 
causing detriment to those interests was 
by obstinately and pertinaciously attempt- 
ing to sustain in its stead a system at 
direct variance with the sanction of the 
Legislature. 

The Earl of Wicklow thanked the noble 
Earl (Roden) for the able way in which he 
brought before the House the present 
subject. It was pretty clear, from what 
had fallen from the right reverend Prelate 
and the noble Lord opposite, that the 
forebodings of last year had been fully 
verified. No contradiction had been 
given to the observations of the noble 
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Earl, not even by the most reverend Pre- 
late, who ought to know most about the 
matter, from the attention he had paid 


‘to the subject. The noble and learned 


Lord who spoke last did not appear to 
him to have taken a right view of what 
had taken place last year upon this 
subject although the noble and learned 
Lord had altogether directed himself to the 
proceedingsof their Lordships at that period. 
What his noble friend near him said on that 
occasion had been fully borne out ; and he 
congratulated his noble friend on having 
now confirmed thestatements he made when 
he brought forward his motion. No an- 
swer had been given to the statements of 
his noble friend. He had listened to the 
statements of some of ‘the right reverend 
Prelates opposite; yet he considered 
their observations as not in any way an- 
swering his noble friend. He would ask 
any man, who had seen the papers and 
documents alluded to, whether, in adopt- 
ing a system of universal education, some 
difference ought not to be made between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants with 
respect to the use of the Scriptures? He 
considered it a national calamity that 
many Protestant children attended those 
schools; and if the system were continued, 
he feared it would be found, that num- 
bers of children who entered those 
schools as professed Protestants, would 
leave them professed Roman Catholics. 
He would, with their Lordships’ leave, 
read a short extract, because it expressed, 
his opinions in better language than he 
could pretend to do. It was an extract, 
from a work published by a learned writer 
and a sincere Christian. He said, in al- 
lusion to the Pagan and Christian 
Churches—“ The Pagans have books 
which few are permitted to look into, 
whilst we are anxious that all the books 
belonging to us should be universally read ; 
they were anxious to keep the people 
in the dark, and to stop all inquiry, whilst 
we were most anxious to enlighten and 
strengthen them.” The writer then went 
on to compare the Popish with the Pagan 
religion. The former, he observed, was 
under the dominion of error; instead of 
eliciting the truth, the Papist was anxious 
to hide his candle under a bushel, rather 
than hold it forth asa light to nations. 
The work went on to add, “ that the worst 
feature of theyRoman Catholics was, that 
they prevented the due circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures.” What would their 
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Lordships say when they found that this 
was the language of the most reverend the 
Archbishop of Dublin, whom they had 
heard upon the subject? He thought 
the most reverend Prelate had not duly 
considered the case: but that having 
been raised to his present high dignity, he 
felt himself under an obligation, and was 
anxious to do something for those who 
had raised him to it. While he said this, 
he felt quite sure, that the most reverend 
Prelate did not perceive the tendency of 
this system, which he and those who 
thought with him so justly apprehended. 
With respect to the noble and learned 
Lord, he had confined himself entirely to 
answering speeches which had been made 
last Session. He had addressed himself to 
the speech of the Primate, the speech of his 
noble friend near him, and also had hon- 
oured him (the Earl of Wicklow) with 
his notice. When the noble and learned 
Lord last took his seat, and spoke on this 
question, he produced vast returns of the 
number of children placed at these schools 
under the new system within a few months. 
But to-night they did not find that the 
noble and learned Lord had produced any 
such returns; he had made no such state- 
ment; neither had the most reverend 
Prelate who preceded him. He (the Earl 
of Wicklow) was, he confessed, surprised 
at this, as he thought the noble and learn- 
ed Lord would have made a statement of 
the number of children (not Protestant he 
hoped but Roman Catholic) who had 
been placed at these establishments. In- 
stead of this the noble and learned Lord 
had contented himself with contending 
with the right reverend Prelates as to the 
differences between the Protestant and 
Catholic Bibles. The noble Lord seemed 
to consider those differences to be of a 
light and frivolous nature ; but it should be 
remembered that the overlooking them 
might cause the ruin of the community. 
The line of argument pursued by the noble 
and learned Lord on the present occasion 
was totally different from, not to say at 
variance with, the line of argument he 
had formerly adopted. Making alterations 
in any of the Scriptures, in any manner, 
or degree involved the most important 
consequences. He objected, as he had 
done last Session, to the introduction of 
the Government system of education, as 
it would tend to subvert the plans of that 
society, which was better adapted than 
any other to promote a united system 
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of education. He thought it unwise to 
subvert the system of that Society, which 
was not only working well, but which had 
been approved of by many of the Catholic 
clergy themselves. The blow which that 
society had received from the present 
Government, it would be very difficult to 
recover from, though its management was 
placed in very able hands—in the hands 
of those most likely to do good to the 
Catholics. He hoped the Government 
would explain this united system to Par- 
liament, and that for the future, they 
would say, that they applied for the grant 
to promote Catholic education. They 
might apply a portion of that grant to the 
education of Protestants, or of the Dis- 
senters of the north, but keep the chief 
portion for the Catholics. He knew that 
many honest men thought that no grant 
should be made by a Protestant Govern- 
ment for the education of the Catholics. 
That was not his opinion, and the opposite 
opinion had been acted upon in the case 
of Maynooth. He therefore should have 
no objection to see the grant made exclu- 
sively for the Catholics, if it were openly 
and avowedly done, as he was pretty sure 
the Kildare-street Society could not be 
revived, and as he wished that children 
should be educated in their own schools, 
The Protestants—for they were generally 
tich—had their own schools; it was not 
so with the Catholics, who were poor, 
and who, consequently, had no means of 
being educated unless they took education 
on the terms which the Government dictat- 
ed. It was, however, the duty of Government 
to inform Parliament that the money was 
for educating the Catholics, and if they 
continued to take it except, on that ground, 
they would take it on false pretences. 

The Earl of Gosford was not surprised 
that Protestant children were kept away 
from the present schools, when such 
reports, prejudicial to those schools were in- 
dustriously spread throughout Ireland. He 
had met with several Protestant clergy- 
men of the North, who had the strongest 
objections to those schools; but when he 
questioned them, he found that their ob- 
jections were not founded either on evi- 
dence or observation, but thatthey proceed- 
ed from mere hearsay. The system wher- 
ever he saw it tried, had most completely 
succeeded. He begged to mention the 
testimony of a reverend gentleman—the 
reverend John Staples, of Moville—who, 
as soon as he had described the new 
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system, saw his school filled with scholars 
of all persuasions. The noble Earl also 
quoted a letter from another clergyman, 
in praise of the religious books used in 
those schools, which were so plain and 
well divided into lessons that they would 
tend much to the keeping up of true 
religion. 

Lord Cloncurry agreed with the noble 
Earl (Wicklow) that the Roman Catholics 
were much more in want of education than 
the Protestants. He thought that the 
funds formerly granted tothe Kildare-street 
School which he knew to have been mis- 
applied, should be set aside for the edu- 
cation of Catholics exclusively; and he 
thought that their Lordships would not 
consider 25,0002. or 30,0007. too much 
for the education of all the Catholics in 
Ireland. They had no charter schools, 
they had been deprived of all the advant- 
ages of the public schools in the reigns of 
William 3rd and Anne, and therefore they 
needed assistance. The funds for the 
education of Protestants were large and 
ample, and could be increased if neces- 
sary; but those for the education of Ca- 
tholics were both precarious and small. 
He thought that the present state of Ire- 
land was attributable in a great measure 
to the priests. They were not so well 
educated as they formerly were, and were 
given to low society and low habits, so 
that they lost that influence which might 
enable them to prevent disturbances. It 
was incumbent on Government to make 
liberal grants for the education of the 
people, whether they were or were not of 
the established religion. 

The Marquess of Lansdown would only 
detain the House for one minute, while 
he endeavoured to satisfy the House 
with regard to those schools, The right 
reverend prelate was right in stating, that 
these schools were only on trial, for there 
had not been sufficient time yet to judge 
of their full effects. There were already, 
however, in course of education in connec- 
tion with those schools, 86,440 children; 
and as soon as the grants now under con- 
sideration were decided on, he had no 
doubt that the number would be increased 
to 120,000. He would mention the case 
of a school in which he himself was in- 
terested, to show how difficult it was to 
establish schools unconnected with this 
society. He founded a school in a very 
remote district, with every desire to give 
the advantages of it to persons of all re- 
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ligions. That school had the protection 
of the Kildare-street Society, the support 
of the landlord, and many other cireum- 
stances in favour of its success; neverthe- 
less, from the prejudice felt against it, he 
found, after the experience of twelve years 
that it did not succeed. He found, that 
one-third the number of scholars did not 
enter which the school could contain, and 
he was at last obliged to discontinue it. 
That school was afterwards taken under 
the care of the Education Board, and he 
was shortly afterwards asked if he would 
be willing to increase the size of the school- 
house as the number of scholars which 
was formerly too small for the building, 
had become too large for it. He believed 
that was generally the case in the south 
of Ireland when the experiment had been 
tried. But the question really was, not 
whether there should be a united system 
but whether the poorer classes were to 
have education at all? He thought it but 
a poor compliment to the Protestant reli- 
gion, paid by a right reverend Prelate, 
when he objected to the system, because 
achild, though attending only four days 
in the week in a school with Catholic 
children, and having the other three days, 
during which he could receive religious 
instruction from his parents or clergy, 
might thereby have his religious principles 
undermined, and be converted to the 
Catholic faith. He might take the number 
of children at 500,000, and of these only 
100,000 received instruction at the ex- 
pense of the country. But how were the 
remaining 400,000 educated? Were they 
not educated in such a way that of neces- 
sity they must have instilled into them 
feelings hostile to the Government? And 
were not these the men that an agitator 
would try to work on to excite disturb- 
ance? He agreed with the noble Earl (The 
Earl of Wicklow) that if they were driven to 
such a point as to admit the new system 
of education to be impracticable—he 
agreed with the noble Earl that then they 
would be bound, not only on the score of 
liberality and charity, but of political ex- 
pediency, to make a full and adequate 
provision for the education of Catholics 
in Ireland; but he would not abandon a 
system which had been tried for such a 
short time—he would not abandon the 
advantages which must necessarily result 
from the early intercourse of children of 
different persuasions, and draw a line of 
distinction which would tend to alienate 
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them from each other in after life. He 
would have referred their Lordships to 
some of the evidence laid before the 
House on that subject, were the hour not 
so late; he would then only say, that the 
evidence of Sir Francis Blosse proved, 
that the most common education had a 
powerful effect in preventing disturbances. 
That gentleman was a Magistrate and a 
landed proprietor ; and he stated, that the 
principle of education, common to both 
Catholics and Protestants, had been at- 
tended with the best results in the county 
of Mayo; and that the effect of it had 
been to restore social order in other parts 
of Ireland. He did therefore hope, that 
a full and fair trial of this experiment 
might be allowed. He implored their 
Lordships not to look at the system as 
one that was already perfect, but as one, 
the principle of which was calculated to 
meet the difficulties of the case, by pro- 
viding the means of education for the 
general population of Ireland; four-fifths 
of whom, not being members of the Church 
of England, were unable to provide edu- 
cation for themselves. That was all the 
merit which the new system could lay 
claim to; and he trusted that having pro- 
ceeded thus far, it would be allowed to 


' goon. He asked so much of their Lord- 


ships, without impugning the motives, or 
casting any reflection upon the conduct of 
those who considered it to be their duty to 
offer their opposition to this system. 

The Earl of Roden said, it had been his 
wish to answer, if it was possible for him, 
the observations of several noble Lords 
who had addressed the House; but more 
particularly those which had fallen from 
the most reverend Prelate who directed 
the operations of the Board of Education 
in Ireland. The most reverend Prelate 
had stated that, in no instances, except 
four, had these schools been held in Ro- 
man Catholic chapels. He (Lord Roden) 
had mentioned eight or nine schools that 
were held in chapels; and though he had 
refrained from troubling their Lordships 
by reading the documents, he had such as 
would fully substantiate that fact. He 
was satisfied of the correctness of the in- 
formation he had received on that point. 
The most reverend Prelate had forgotten 
to state how many of these schools were 
held in old nunneries and monasteries ; 
but he knew that there were no less than 
forty-six schools held in places appropri- 
ated to the exercise of the Roman Catholic 
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faith. The noble and learned Lord, the 
Chancellor for Ireland had said, that he 
(Lord Roden) had stated, at different 
meetings which he had had the privilege of 
attending in Ireland, on the subject of 
Irish education, that the people of Ireland 
were deprived of the use of the Bible by 
his Majesty’s Government. Although he 
had always contended that this abomin- 
able system was contrary to the principles 
of Protestantism, he had never said any 
such thing as that which the noble and 
learned Lord imputed to him. What he 
had said was, that by this system of 
education, the children were deprived of 
the use of the Bible in the schools. That 
he re-asserted without any fear of contra- 
diction. The noble and learned Lord 
maintained, that every proper system of 
education must be founded on revealed 
religion. He agreed fully with the noble 
and learned Lord in that opinion; and 
therefore he was opposed to the system 
adopted by his Majesty’s Government. 
The noble and learned Lord had also re- 
ferred to a right reverend Prelate, as if 
that right reverend Prelate was wanting 
in Christian charity, and said, further, 
that their hostility to thissystem had arisen 
in consequence of opposition on the Ca- 
tholic question, and because he and his 
party were disappointed in their views on 
that matter. The noble and learned Lord 
who professed so strong a feeling of 
charity himself, ought to allow to persons 
acting on honest principles, the credit of 
good motives. It had never been his 
opinion that the Roman Catholic clergy 
were not to be tolerated. What he had 
said was, that the Roman Catholics ought 
not to receive encouragement; the noble 
and learned Lord must admit, that there 
was a great difference between toleration 
and encouragement. What he complained 
of was, that this system of education did 
go to encourage Catholicism in Ireland. 
On another point, the sentiments of the 
noble and learned Lord had given him 
great pain: he meant those which he ex- 
pressed in answer to the observations of a 
right reverend Prelate, who contrasted the 
different versions of the Scriptures pro- 
mulgated by the Board, with the author- 
ized version. He had heard with great 
pain the observations of the noble and 
learned Lord on that subject; because, 
in the belief that the seed of the 
woman, and not the woman herself, was 
to bruise the serpent’s head, the whole of 
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the question rested. He regretted the 
arguing of so solemn a question on the 
part of the noble and learned Lord, be- 
cause, in the thorough belief of it rested 
the only hope of obtaining everlasting life. 
The noble and learned Lord had also re- 
ferred to meetings held in Ireland, which 
had been attended by 200,000 persons. 
He could not remember ever to have at- 
tended any such meeting. He had cer- 
tainly met large bodies of persons; but 
the noble and learned Lord said they had 
amounted to 200,000 persons ready to 
take up arms for him. [Lord Plunkett 
had stated that the noble Earl represented 
the 200,000 persons whose petitions he 
had presented.] But the noble and learned 
Lord had also said, that they were ready 
to take up arms for him. He might have 
said so in haste, and not meant to make 
such an assertion. The noble and learned 
Lord had also charged him with having 
raised an outcry in Ireland against this 
system of education. Whatever statements 
he had made on that subject, he was 
ready to reiterate at any risk, because the 
subject was in his view of vast importance. 
The noble and learned Lord could not 
understand why he had put himself for- 
ward as the only Protestant Peer. He had 
stood forward in defence of Protestant 
principles in that House, and he should 
be totally unworthy of a seat in it, if he, 
in any way whatever, flinched from his 
duty in such a cause. He trusted he 
never should flinch from protecting the in- 
terests of the people, be they Protestant or 
Catholic. The noble Marquess (The Mar- 
quess of Lansdown) had stated, that hehad 
received a return of the number of children 
educated in these schools, which he said 
was 87,000. He was not surprised at that 
fact; his wonder was, that the number 
was not greater, he was sure that the 
number would increase, and he lamented 
it from his heart, because he considered it 
would be destructive of the best interests 
of the country. He did not mean to enter 
into a defence of the right reverend Pre- 
late (the Bishop of Exeter), which would 
be most presumptuous on his part; but he 
was sure he never said, that the mere con- 
tact of Protestant children with Roman 
Catholic children, in these schools, would 
lead to the contamination of the former. 
What they had both stated was, that it 
was unfair towards the Protestant children, 
that these schools should. be held in 
chapels, nunneries, and monasteries, where 
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Protestant children could not attend, 
without witnessing the forms and cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church. He 
trusted, their Lordships would give this 
matter their most serious consideration— 
convinced, as he was, the more the subject 
was inquired into, the more objection- 
able would the system cormplained of be 
found to be. 
Petitions to lie on the Table. 


POOLS OL OP POOP 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Sir Joun 
HoBHOUSE, an Account from the Commissioners of the 
Court of Requests, Westminster, of the Sums of Money 
paid into those Courts by Debtors, and remaining un- 
claimed by Creditors, from the 3ist December 1821, to 
the Slst of December 1851. 

Petitions presented. By General PALMER, from Bath,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Sir Hypz 
PARKER, from Cromer and two other Places, against 
Slavery ; and from Thedwastry, Thingoe, and Roxbridge, 
for a Repeal of the Duty on Taxed Carts.—By Mr. CuTH- 
BERT Rippon, from Gateshead, complaining of the Ad- 
ministration of the Affairs of their Corporations. By 
Colonel MABERLY, from Chatham, for the Emancipation 
of the Jews.—By Lord CLemMEnts, from Gowell, for the 
Abolition of Tithes; and from Carlisle and three Places in 
Ireland,—against the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. 


AsoLition oF Stavery.] On the 
Speaker calling on Mr. Fowell Buxton, 
Lord Althorp rose to request his hon. 
friend not to bring ferward to-night his 
Motion regarding the abolition of Slavery. 
He apprehended that it would be dis- 
advantageous both to the question and to 
the House, if it were introduced at the 
present moment ; he hoped, therefore, that 
his hon. friend would be induced to defer 
it, until the plan which his. Majesty’s 
Ministers had to propose could be made 
known. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton replied, that no man 
was more conscious than he was how much 
better it would be for the subject to be in- 
troduced by Government, and he was 
willing to relinquish his Motion upon two 
conditions—First, if Ministers were pre- 
pared with a plan for the entire and imme- 
diate extinction of slavery; second, if 
they would name a day when they would 
state that plan to the House. He might 
be thought very obstinate, and he was far 
from wishing to impede the measures of 
Government, but he well knew his fate if 
he consented to abandon the ground he at 
present occupied. Until June next there 
was not a vacant day in the. Order-book, 
and, after Easter, the great questions of the 
Bank of England, of the East-India Char- 
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ter, with the distress of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, besides finance, would re- 
main to be discussed. To postpone his 
Motion, therefore, would in effect be to 
abandon it. Now, he was convinced, that 
it was absolutely indispensable that this 
question should be settled ; and further, 
that if it was not settled, and speedily set- 
tled, in that House, it would be settled 
elsewhere, in another and more disastrous 
manner. However painful, therefore, it 
might beto him to appear to be obstinate, and 
to resist a request which had been before 
made to him in private, and which was now 
in this manner urged publicly upon him, he 
must refrain from consenting to withdraw the 
Motion, unless the noble Lord would tell 
him that the Government agreed to two 
conditions. The first was, that the noble 
Lord should now state the nature of the 
plan which the Government intended to 
propose ; and the second, that they should 
fix a day for the introduction of their 
measure on this subject into the House. 
If they did not do these things, he should 
feel himself compelled, in spite of all the 
objections he felt to such a course of pro- 
ceeding, to enforce his right of bringing 
on the consideration of this subject imme- 
diately. 

Lord Althorp observed, that one of the 
conditions proposed by the hon. Member 
was that with which it was impossible he 
should comply; but with respect to the 
other—the naming of a day on which the 
Government proposed to lay their views on 
this subject before the House, he had no 
objection to state it. He should name, 
then, Tuesday, the twenty-third of April. 
He trusted, that the hon. Member would 
see that he should not be performing his 
duty if he were to state more at the pre- 
sent time. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, when he spoke 
of bringing on the question immediately, 
if the nature of the plan in contemplation 
of the Government was not then stated, 
he had used expressions which conveyed 
more than he meant to say. He only in- 
tended to obtain from the Government a 
pledge that a measure should be speedily 
introduced, and he trusted that it would 
be safe and satisfactory. He was content 
to rely, in the meantime, on the assurance 
of the noble Lord, and should, therefore, 
withdraw his Motion for the present. 

Motion postponed. 


SuPPRESSION oF DisTURBANCES 
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(IrELAND).] Lord Althorp moved that 
the Order of the Day for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Suppression of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill 
be read. 

Mr. Thomas Attwoodsaid, that he should 
take this opportunity of moving, “ that this 
House do suspend all further proceedings 
on the Irish Bill until the remedial mea- 
sures proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers 
be passed into a law.” 

The Speaker, interrupting the hon. 
Member, informed him, that he could not 
regularly propose an amendment, upon the 
question of reading the Order of the Day; 
he must wait till the noble Lord made the 
Motion to go into the Committee. 

The Order of the Day read. 

Lord Althorp moved, that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood said, reverting to 
his Amendment, he must say, that he 
entertained the strongest fears that the 
remedial measures for Ireland would never 
become the law of the land; but that, 
as he had said before, was not his only 
reason for proposing his Amendment. 
They had now been assembled for nine 
weeks, and all that they had done in 
that time had been to get into the 
Committee upon this Bill. The great 
work of English legislation had been totally 
neglected for it; and, in his opinion, there 
was greater danger at present of public 
disturbances taking place in England, than 
there was of public disturbances taking 
place in Ireland. He knew that there 
was great discontent among many millions 
of our own countrymen, and knowing that, 
he called upon Ministers to pause in their 
proceedings upon this Bill, and to turn 
some part of their consideration to other 
subjects, besides that of applying coercive 
measures to Ireland. He thought that 
Ministers could entertain other subjects 
better now than they could a month ago, 
as every arrival from Ireland tended to 
prove that that country was now quiet. 
Was it not notorious that ten of the persons 
accused of the murder of Mr. Leonard 
were now in custody? Was it not noto- 
rious that Mr. Steele—by some deemed an 
agitator, by others one of the pacificators 
of Ireland—was now submitting to a legal 
prosecution? Did they not read in every 
newspaper, that at all the Assizes in Ire- 
land business was going on well? Did 
they not read, that the Judges in their dif- 
ferent charges, were congratulating the 
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Grand Juries that everything looked fa- 
vourable; that Juries and witnesses were 
each and all performing their duty un- 
shrinkingly and fearlessly, and that there 
was nothing like intimidation influencing 
their decisions? He, therefore, thought, 
that these coercive measures for Ireland 
might be postponed, in order to let English 
legislation go on. He could not see that 
any great injury would arise from the 
delay which he proposed ; and if Gentle- 
men could only see this matter in the 
same light in which he saw it, they would 
postpone the further consideration of these 
coercive measures till the remedial mea- 
sures had become the law of the land. If 
they did not see those remedial measures 
passed first, they might depend upon it 
that they would never see them passed 
afterwards. At any rate, as those mea- 
sures were proposed as a boon they ought 
to proceed at least part passu with those 
measures which were intended as a punish- 
ment. He then proposed his Amendment, 
but informed the Committee, that he would 
not give them the trouble of dividing upon 
it, unless he saw them actuated by a desire 
such as he felt, of placing their opinions on 
this subject upon record. 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Stanley said, he knew not what 
might be the private information received 
by the hon. member for Birmingham from 
Ireland, which induced him to suppose 
that that country was returning to a state 
of tranquillity ; but the information which 
he received officially was, that the dis- 
turbed districts, instead of becoming 
quieter, were becoming more and more 
disturbed; and that, although great and 
sudden changes had taken place, with 
regard to the intimidation of witnesses 
and Jurors at these Assizes, so that some 
convictions had taken place, still the out- 
rages were actually on the increase; and 
he was satisfied that every day they delayed 
to pass this Bill, they were rendering life 
and property less secure in that country. 
On that House, if it further delayed the 
measure, might be charged, not the loss 
of life, but the evil of increased outrages. 
He trusted, that the same reasons which 
had induced the House to consent to the 
introduction of a measure that must be 
repugnant to the feelings of every man, 
would induce them to support it now that 
it was introduced, and pass it with the 
least possible delay; so that they might 
give to Ireland, as soon as possible, the 
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certainty of that protection, which the 
peaceable inhabitants of the country did 
not now enjoy. 

Mr. Harvey could not agree to the sug- 
gestion of the hon. member for Birming- 
ham. He called upon Irish Members to 
withdraw their hostility to this Bill; and, 
by so doing, propitiate the feelings of the 
people of England, who all felt alike upon 
the subject of their opposition. He sin- 
cerely hoped, that the hon. Members who 
had so ably and so honestly opposed the 
Bill hitherto would cease their opposition, 
and allow it to pass, in order that the 
House might proceed to the discussion of 
those countless subjects on which the 
public mind was so stedfastly and so 
anxiously fixed. Let the responsibility of 
the measure be upon the heads of those 
who advised it, and by whose instrument- 
ality it had passed into a law. 

Mr. O’ Connell would not have said one 
word had it not been for the observations 
of the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, and 
of his hon. and learned friend, the mem- 
ber for Colchester. He totally disclaimed 
the advice which his hon. and learned 
friend had given him to relax in his hos- 
tility to this Bill. He should feel himself 
guilty of a dereliction of positive duty 
were he to permit a single guard of the 
Constitution to be trampled under foot 
upon the tyrant’s plea of necessity—a ne- 
cessity, by-the-by, which did not exist— 
without appealing to the British public 
against the atrocious law which warranted 
it. As it was now to be proposed to the 
House to pass a clause abolishing the 
trial by Jury, and substituting the trial 
by Court-martial in its stead, he would 
not listen to any amendment, but would 
try the question fairly upon the principle. 
He would divide the Committee upon 
this point—‘ Trial by Jury, or no trial by 
Jury; Court-martial, or no Court-mar- 
tial.” In one instance he would confess 
that he was obliged to confirm the inform- 
ation which the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland had just given the Committee; but 
in another instance he must totally con- 
tradict it. He denied, that outrages had 
recently increased in Ireland; but he was 
sorry to say that his information led him 
to believe that a worse spirit now existed 
in Ireland than had ever existed there 
before; a spirit of detestation against 
all the upper classes now influenced the 
lower classes of Ireland, because they 
supposed that their superiors had entered 
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into a@ combination against them. He 
took that opportunity of warning the 
right hon. Secretary against producing 
by his measures a servile war in Ireland. 
He reminded the right hon. Secretary that 
Ireland was not the Isle of Wight nor the 
Isle of Man, but a country containing 
8,000,000 of inhabitants, the most easily 
defensible of any country in the world, 
and filled with a brave population. On 
the heads of the Government be the re- 
sponsibility of this measure. He was 
only doing his duty in announcing to the 
Ministers the malignant spirit by which 
the lower classes of Irishmen were ani- 
mated against the higher, and the total 
want of confidence in the aristocracy, 
magistracy, and gentry which their pre- 
sent conduct in procuring such a law as 
this was producing in Ireland. As to the 
upper classes, he must say, that they were 
now executing the law with the utmost 
firmness——he might say with the utmost 
rigour. There had already been, at the 
late assizes, more than one conviction 
which had not been satisfactory to the 
Judges, for the Juries, instead of refusing 
to convict the guilty, were rushing into 
the opposite extreme, and were even con- 
victing the innocent. There was no 
shrinking from their duty at the last 
assizes, either on the part of witnesses or 
Jurors. Indeed, there had been repeated 
convictions at the late assizes in Ireland 
which could not have taken place in any 
other part of the United Kingdom. Let 
him say this for his valued friend Mr. 
Steele, that though he was now bound to 
abide his tria] at Kilkenny, one of the 
learned Judges who travelled that circuit 
had, in a case where two men had been 
found guilty of Whitefeet outrages, de- 
clared that he would transmit to the Go- 
vernment a favourable report of what Mr. 
Steele had stated on their behalf—namely, 
that they had given up their arms to him 
at his request before they were arrested 
on the charge upon which they had just 
been convicted. 

Mr. Henry Grattan also entered his pro- 
test against being interdicted by any hon. 
Member from opposing the present Bill. 
His opposition was in order to have that 
Bill amended, and save the present Go- 
vernment from the odious situation they 
would be placed in, if it passed with its 
obnoxious clauses untouched. If it so 
passed, the upper classes in Ireland would 
feel themselves most sensibly wounded, in 
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being reduced as it- were to utter insig- 
nificance by the introduction of Courts- 
martial. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson coincided with 
the remarks that were made by the two 
last hon. and learned Members. He re- 
probated the idea of allowing any bill to 
pass without the House making it as un- 
objectionable as possible. The House was 
not justified in throwing the responsibility 
of the measure on the Ministers if the 
House could improve it. It was their 
duty to amend the Bill, and the time for 
doing so was whilst it was passing through 
the Committee. 

Amendment negatived. House went 
into Committee. Question put on the 
ninth clause of the Bill. 

Mr. Stanley: The Committee was now 
arrived at that clause of the Bill which 
gave to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in the proclaimed districts, with those 
additions of power which they had given 
to him in districts not proclaimed, to 
prohibit or suppress any meetings deem- 
ed by him to be dangerous to the public 
peace; or inconsistent with the due ad- 
ministration of the law—the power of not 
allowing any meeting for petitioning Par- 
liament, or for discussing any alleged 
grievance in Church or State, without he 
received a previous written notice of ten 
days, specifying its object, and without he 
had given his assent to it. In framing 
this clause, Government had drawn this 
distinction between the proclaimed and 
the non-proclaimed districts, that, whereas 
in the districts not proclaimed, the Lord 
Lieutenant was to have the power of sup- 
pressing by this proclamation only such 
assemblies as he deemed to be dangerous 
to the public peace, or inconsistent with 
the due administration of the law, he was, 
in the proclaimed districts, to have the 
power of assuming that any large congre- 
gation of persons for the purpose of peti- 
tioning Parliament or discussing any 
alleged grievance, in which inflammatory 
topics might, and probably would be used, 
was primd facie dangerous to the public 
peace, and could not be permitted, unless 
such an explanation of its objects were 
given in writing as would justify him in 
giving it his sanction. When this clause 
was on a former night under discussion, 
the hon. member for the town of Galway 
had pressed upon the Government, and 
Government had felt the justice of his sug- 
gestion—that there ought to be some 
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exception made in favour of meetings 
which had been duly summoned and con- 
vened by the High Sheriff or Lord 
Lieutenant of any county. It was, 
therefore, his intention to state at present 
the clause which Government had deter- 
mined to propose, to carry the suggestion 
of the hon. member for the town of Gal- 
way into effect. Formally, indeed, it 
could not be proposed till the Committee 
had got through the existing clauses of 
the Bill; but the clause which Govern- 
ment intended to propose as the 10th 
clause of the Bill would make certain 
exceptions from the Ist and 9th clauses 
of the Bill. He would now read the 
clause which he intended to propose after 
this 9th clause. It was as follows :— 
‘Provided always, and be it enacted, 
that nothing in this Act contained shall 
extend, or be construed to extend, to 
prohibit, or to enable the Lord Lieutenant 
or other chief governor or governors of 
Ireland to prohibit, in any county, county 
of a city, or county of a town, whether in 
any proclaimed district or elsewhere in 
Ireland, any meeting which shall be duly 
convened by the High Sheriff, Lieutenant 
of such county, or by the Lieutenant or 
Chief Magistrate of such county of a city 
or county of a town.” This proviso 
would apply equally to proclaimed and 
unproclaimed districts; but as the object 
of Government was, that there should be 
no restriction upon the right of peti- 
tioning, and that the inhabitants of every 
district should have the power of making 
their opinions known to the Legislature, 
it had been deemed right to introduce 
this limitation for the proclaimed districts : 
“‘ Provided, nevertheless, that in any pro- 
claimed district it shall not be lawful for 
any person not being resident within the 
county, barony, half barony, parish, or 
district for which such meeting shall be 
convened, to take part in, or be present at, 
any such meeting; and that any person 
taking part in, or being present at, such 
meeting, and not being resident as 
aforesaid (save and except any Magis- 
trates, constables, or others charged with 
the preservation of the peace), shall be 
deemed and taken to be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.” He thought it right to 
make this statement before the Committee 
entered upon the consideration of the 9th 
clause, as it might, perhaps, have some 
influence upon the opinions of hon. Gentle- 
men, and save the time of the Committee. 
VOL, XVI. {33 
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Mr. O’Connell defied the right hon. 
Secretary, or any man else, to point out 
any disturbed district in which political 
meetings had been held. In those districts 
where political meetings had been held 
there had been no disturbances. There 
was no place in Ireland, or indeed in the 
United Kingdom, so peaceable as the city 
of Dublin, which had been the very focus 
of what was called political agitation. He 
was not inclined to recommend the hold- 
ing of public meetings in the proclaimed 
districts, as they were calculated to create 
collisions between the army and the peo- 
ple. He objected to the words of the 
clause, ‘‘ and the consent in writing of the 
Lord Lieutenant or other chief governor 
or governors for holding such meeting, 
signified by such Chief or Under Secre- 
tary.” These words he considered alto- 
gether unnecessary, and he would move 
that they be omitted, though he would 
not take the sense of the House upon the 
question. 

Amendment negatived, and the clause 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

The 10th clause empowering the Lord 
Lieutenant, or any person authorised by 
him, to commission officers of the army in 
Ireland, not being under the degree of a 
field-officer, to hold Courts-martial for the 
trial of offenders under the Bill, was then 
read. 

Mr. Stanley said, that before they went 
into the consideration of this clause, he 
felt it incumbent on him to lay before the 
House several material provisions that had 
been resolved on, which, without diminish- 
ing the efficiency of the Bill, would meet 
some of the objections which hon. Mem- 
bers connected with Ireland had made to 
it. Those provisions were proposed in 
order to render military tribunals as little 
liable to be abused as possible. Two or 
three of those modifications had been 
already mentioned to the House. The 
first was, the removal from Courts-martial 
of officers of low standing and little expe- 
rience. This was done by not permitting 
any officers to sit on Courts-martial who 
had not obtained the rank of Captain. He 
would announce another more important 
alteration. Great objections had been 
made to the officers of those tribunals, 
that their duty would lead them to seek 
out and apprehend culprits, and after 
being harassed night and day, they might, 
it was asserted, come to those tribunals 
deficient in that impartiality and coolness 
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which persons in a judicial capacity ought 
to possess. To meet those objections it 
was thought expedient that no officer on 
active regimental duty, who might be in- 
strumental in having offenders appre- 
hended, should sit on those Courts- 
martial, before which such _ offenders 
might be tried. The third alteration 
had already been stated by his noble 
friend beside him, and required that 
there should be a greater majority for 
conviction than the mere majority which 
was enough on ordinary Courts-martial. 
Moreover the courts were not to be 
empowered to adjudge the punishment 
of death; nor even to try for a capital 
offence, without the special leave of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and even then they 
were not, on a conviction, authorized 
to pass sentence of death. The proviso 
which would be introduced for this pur- 
pose would enact, that where the court 
should consist of nine members, seven 
should concur in the finding, and 
when there were less than nine, five at 
Jeast should concur. This would be an 
additional security against the want of 
due consideration before the court agreed 
in its verdict. There would also be an- 
other difference between these and ordi- 
nary Courts-martial, that the sentence 
could in no instance be executed until the 
finding and sentence had been submitted 
for revision to a higher authority; and 
while referring to proceedings under 
former Courts-martial in Ireland, he would 
incidentally notice, at the request of the 
gentleman who had written to him on the 
subject, a statement made by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the member for 
Dublin, respecting the case of Sir Edward 
Crosbie. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had read a letter purporting to be 
from the son of that gentleman, in which 
he thanked him for having vindicated the 
memory of his father. He had since re- 
ceived a letter from the son of Sir Edward 
Crosbie, in which he disclaimed having 
written any letter, or made any commu- 
nication to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on the subject. When he stated this, 
he by no means meant to accuse the hon. 
and learned Gentleman of having stated 
anything which he himself did not believe 
to be true. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin had read what had been sent 
to him, he made no doubt. But the son 


of Sir Edward Crosbie denied having 
wished or authorized any hon. Member to. 
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vindicate his father’s memory, whilst he 
had sufficient proofs of being able to do so 
himself. Above all things, that gentleman 
did not desire that his father’s innocence 
should be contaminated, as he deemed it 
would, by mixing it up with matters that 
related to political agitation. The Amend- 
ment to which he had called the attention 
of the Committee would do away with the 
danger of any such injustice, because no 
sentence whatever could be carried into 
execution by these tribunals, except 
with the sanction of a higher authority 
than themselves. He would now beg the 
Committee to turn tothe 15th clause of 
the Bill, to which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment meant to move some Amendment. 
They thought where Amendments were 
necessary, or where they thought they 
could meet the wishes already expressed 
by Gentlemen, of making such Amend- 
ments as in their opinion did not depart 
from the principles on which the Bill was 
founded, that it would be best to propose 
the Amendments at once, rather than to 
wait till the different clauses came before 
them in the course of the discussion. He 
would, therefore, beg of them to turn to 
the fifteenth clause, which provides, 
“That it shall and may be lawful for 
every such Court-martial, from time to 
time, to issue such orders as to such Court 
shall seem fit, for bringing before them 
any person charged by order of the Lord 
Lieutenant or other chief governor or 
governors of Ireland, or by some person 
duly authorized by him or them for that 
purpose, with any offence by this Act 
made cognizable by such Court, or for 
executing and carrying into effect any 
sentence, so confirmed as aforesaid, of 
any such Court respectively, which orders 
all Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace, Gaolers, 
Constables, Officers, and Ministers of Jus- 
tice, and other persons to whom the same 
shall be directed, and to whom the exe- 
cution thereof shall rightfully and properly 
appertain, shall, and are hereby required, 
to execute, enforce, and obey.” It had 
been objected to that clause, that it would 
be desirable that no executive power 
should be given to the Courts-martial (he 
would use that name in speaking of these 
tribunals, though, strictly speaking, they 
were not Courts-martial in their constitu- 
tion), and his Majesty’s Government con- 
curred in thinking, that it would be proper 
to limit the jurisdiction of Courts-martial 
so far as that they should be Judges of 
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the fact and offence only, and proposed, 
therefore, that instead of leaving it to 
Courts-martial, to throw the whole power 
and responsibility on the Lord Lieutenant, 
or those persons directed by him, to bring 
persons accused of offences before Courts- 
martial, leaving to the Courts-martial the 
power only of taking cognizance of such 
cases as might be brought before them. 
He would next go to the consideration of 
the class of offences to be brought before 
the Courts-martial. He admitted, that it 
was desirable that no jurisdiction should 
be given to them which might interfere 
with ordinary civil processes, and it was 
therefore proposed by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that all offences should be taken 
from under their jurisdiction which were 
not strictly of an insurrectionary character, 
or which were not accompanied by vio- 
lence, or threats of violence, as well as all 
cases which involved complicated points 
of law-—which it was always desirable 
should not be brought under the cogni- 
zance of a military tribunal. With that 
view they proposed to except from the 
operation of the 17th clause of the Bill 
(which made persons liable to be prose- 
cuted for offences contrary to the 27th 
George 3rd), all offences, even if connect- 
ed with conspiracy or insurrection, when 
these offences were committed without 
violence or threats. But Ministers not 
only intended to take from the Courts- 
martial the jurisdiction in that class of of- 
fences, but to take from them the jurisdic- 
tion in another class of offences, which 
were always nice and complicated—and 
they meant to take it from them, whether 
the offences were connected with seditious 
matters or not—he meant the jurisdiction 
in questions of libel, because his Majesty’s 
Ministers thought, that questions on the 
Law of Libel were not, in any instance, fit 
to be brought before a military tribunal. 
They therefore proposed to exclude all the 
offences enumerated in the 21st clause of 
the Bill, which gave Courts-martial juris- 
diction over them. He meant to propose, 
that after the 17th clause, the following 
words should be inserted:—‘‘ Provided 
always, and be it enacted, that nothing in 
this Act be considered to give power or 
jurisdiction to any Court-martial to try 
any person or persons charged, or to be 
charged, with publishing, or causing to be 
published, or hawking, selling, or dis- 
posing of any seditious hand-bill, paper, 
or pamphlet, in any proclaimed district, 
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or confederating or conspiring contrary to 
the provisions of an Act passed in the 
Parliament of Ireland, in the 27th year of 
the reign of George the Third, or for the 
trial of any civil right, unless such con- 
federacy or combination shall be accom- 
panied with force, or threat of force.” By 
this Amendment, they would not only ex- 
clude such offences as were not strictly 
insurrectionary from the operations of 
this Bill, but also such offences as were 
made capital under the Whiteboy Act; 
and persons guilty of them would remain 
liable to the operation of Common Law. 
Having made these Amendments, they then 
proposed to alter the beginning of the tenth 
clause, and instead of the words, “ and for 
the speedy and effectual trial and punish- 
ment of the several offences mentioned or 
referred to in this Act,” to insert—“ And 
whereas the ordinary tribunals for the ad- 
ministration of justice in the proclaimed 
districts have been found inadequate for 
that purpose, be it therefore enacted,” 
He believed he might say, that Courts- 
martial were likely to be put in requisition 
in very few districts, but the power of 
having such tribunals at the disposal of 
Government would of itself be of great 
service, and would tend to prevent the 
necessity on the part of Government of 
putting the more rigorous parts of the 
Bill in execution. He would not, how- 
ever, enter into further defence of the 
Court-martial clause, but would leave it 
to the Committee, having stated the 
grounds and principles on which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought themselves 
justified in making the alterations which 
he should move at the proper time. He 
had then only to move the Amendment 
he had mentioned in the beginning of the 
clause. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that if he had been 
aware of the statement which had been 
made by the right hon. Secretary, he 
should have brought down his letter-book, 
in order that he might show the right 
hon. Gentleman and the House the letter 
from Sir Edward Crosbie’s son, on which 
he had founded his statement. He begged 
to ask the right hon. Secretary the name 
of the son who had written to him ? 

Mr. Stanley could not then say, but he 
should be able to state to-morrow. It 
however was not of much consequence, as 
the same statement had been sent to 
several of the Irish papers, and appeared 
in them. The writer, he believed, stated 
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himself to be the eldest son of Sir Edward 
Crosbie. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the letter which 
he received was dated “ Liverpool,” and 
signed ‘* Edward Crosbie,” and that it 
contained a letter from the rev. Archibald 
Douglas, rector of Kilcullen, in Kildare. 
It mentioned that the writer was in dis- 
tress. As Mr. Douglas was a clergyman 
high in the Church, and the brother-in- 
law of an Irish Peer, he thought that he 
was justified in making use of it; and 
it was impossible for him to suspect that 
it did not contain a true account of the 
writer. 

Mr. Stanley did not, in the slightest 
degree, impeach the statement of the hon. 
and learned Member. The writer had, 
however, requested of him to take an op- 
portunity of making the statement which 
the letter contained, in his place in that 
House, and he had accordingly done so. 
He did not know any of the parties con- 
cerned, further than from the circumstance 
in question. 

Amendinent agreed to. 

The Clause read. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson rose to oppose 
the whole of the clause. He should fail 
in doing justice to himself if he did not 
state, that he considered the introduction 
of that part of the Bill as entirely hostile 
to all the principles of the Constitution. 
It took away the trial by Judge and Jury 
—that boast and safety of every English- 
man. He admitted, that a case might be 
made out of such urgent necessity as 1o 
justify the Government in doing away 
Trial by Jury for a time, but the consider- 
ation of such a case was not then imposed 
on them. He opposed the clause, in the 
first place, because there was no prece- 
dent for such a measure. It was true, that 
Martial-law had been introduced into Ire- 
land during the rebellion, but it was only 
during the rebellion, which could supply 
no precedent for the present measure, for 
there was no instance of its being intro- 
duced at a time when there was not only 
no insurrection, but a state of profound 
peace. He, therefore, thought it his duty 
to oppose it on the score of precedent. It 
had been asked what tribunal could be 
adopted in place of Courts-martial ? 
But it was unnecessary to consider that 
question, because a case had not been 
made out which warranted them in de- 
parting from the ordinary law tribunals. 
Not a letter, not a fact, not even the state- 
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ment laid before the House by the noble 
Lord, justified them in such a course. It 
had been admitted by the noble Lord, and 
the fact ought never to be forgotten by the 
House, that the noble Lord had not brought 
one case before them where Jurors had 
not done their duty. And there was only 
one case mentioned in which it was at- 
tempted to be shown that Jurors were in- 
timidated or threatened. He begged the 
Committee to remember, that it was not 
sufficient to justify such a measure as that 
before them, to say, that Jurors were afraid 
(and even of that there was only one in- 
stance adduced), but it must also be made 
out that the Jurors were deterred from 
doing their duty by those fears. But no 
hon. Member had ventured to state, that 
in consequence of that intimidation, any 
Jurors had been induced to give a false 
verdict. He called, then, upon the House 
to pause before they agreed to that clause 
—a clause which abolished the Trial by 
Jury, that boast of Englishmen, and de- 
livered over a large portion of their fellow- 
subjects to the power of a military tribunal. 
It was not sufficient to say, that there was 
a degree of insecurity of property in Ire- 
land which was not felt in this country. 
Every man in Ireland felt, that neither 
life nor property was so secure as it was 
in other countries; but that was ‘no suffi- 
cient apology for the abolition of the Trial 
by Jury. In order to justify such a step, 
intimidation of the Jurors was likewise 
necessary. And what evidence had been 
brought of that intimidation of Jurors ? 
Only one case—that of Carrickshaugh ; 
and any one reading over the evidence in 
that case, must be satisfied that the Jury 
could not help feeling a doubt as to the 
verdict they should give. He thought, 
then, that he had shown, that there was 
no evidence on which to rest a case which 
would justify the abolition of Trial by 
Jury. He would, therefore, go into the 
consideration of the jurisdiction of the 
Courts-martial which it was proposed to 
substitute in their stead. These Courts- 
martial could take cognizance of capital 
offences. He was much mistaken if they 
could nottake cognizance ofcapitaloffences. 
[Mr. Stanley: They cannot take cog- 
nizance of capital offences, except by the 
recommendation of the Lord. Lieutenant. ] 
The power to enable them to take cogni- 
zance of capital offences he would not give 
to the Lord Lieutenant. He objected to 


giving such a power to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant or anyother man. But Courts- 
martial were entitled to find parties guilty 
of capital offences; and the effect of that 
conviction was, the forfeiture of goods. 
So that, by this Act, these Courts-martial 
were to have the power, not only to banish, 
but to forfeit the goods of every culprit. 
The establishment of Courts-martial was 
objectionable in another view. It took 
away from the prisoner, not only Trial by an 
impartial Jury, but that assistance which 
every prisoner hadaright to expect, and ge- 
nerally received from theexperienced Judge 
before whom he wastried. This assistance 
was of great service to prisoners; and 
without it, he should consider the Trial by 
Jury almost a curse. And how was it in 
the Courts-martial? There was a Judge 
Advocate who was to assist the prisoner. 
But that Judge Advocate was the person 
who by law issued the warrant against the 
prisoner—he was the prosecutor—he had 
to examine the evidence before the warrant 
was issued—and it was on his opinion of 
that evidence that the prosecution took 
place. Was it likely that a man who had 
all these duties to perform should not be 
impressed with an unfavourable feeling 
towards the prisoner? Could he, at the 
same time, act as his prosecutor and 
assistant? On these grounds, he objected 
strongly to Courts-martial and he ob- 
jected to them further, because he was 
afraid that the establishment of them 
might lead to the total subversion of Trial 
by Jury in that country. There was another 
part of the Bill to which he had strong 
objections, and that was the irresponsibility 
of those tribunals. By this Act they were 
declared irresponsible, for in the 26th 
clause it was stated ‘‘ that all officers non- 
commissioned officers, and soldiers, who 
shall act under any such power and 
authority, shall, for and in respect of any 
thing done under such power or authority 
in any such proclaimed districts as afore- 
said, be responsible to Courts-martial to 
be holden under any statute in force for 
holding Courts-martial, by which Courts- 
martial respectively they shall be liable to 
be tried and punished.” So that these 
Courts-martial were to be specially ex- 
empted from the effects of any illegal acts 
they might commit under the Bill. That, 
they all knew, was not the case with ordi- 
nary Courts-martial, as those officers were 
responsible to the ordinary tribunals of 
the country for any illegal acts which they 
might commit in the exercise of their duties ; 
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and there was at least one instance (that 
of Sir Charles Ogle, who was fined 1,0002. 
for an illegal act) in which officers were 
punished for such conduct. But that 
responsibility was all done away with by 
the present Bill, and he felt astonished 
that his Majesty’s Ministers should have 
thought it necessary to make such a pro- 
vision. He considered the introduction 
of the Bill as the greatest blow ever given 
to the Constitution. No case similar to 
it had ever come before that House—no 
such powers had ever been introduced into 
an Act of Parliament. It had been said 
by the noble Lord, and by several of the 
hon. Gentlemen who supported him, that 
in making an inroad on the Constitution, 
the further they should go the better. He 
begged to declare, that in all the books 
he had ever read, and in all the speeches 
he had ever heard spoken in that House or 
elsewhere, he had never seen or heard any 
doctrine which astonished him more than 
that, or which was more contrary to the 
generally received opinions on the subject. 
He had always understood that the doctrine 
inculcated by those who understood the 
Constitution most thoroughly, was, that it 
should be carefully dealt with, and that 
where an inroad was occasionally neces- 
sary, it should be to the least extent 
possible. He was decidedly opposed to 
making such extensive infringements on 
the Constitution, and was very much in- 
clined to believe, that they would not be 
received elsewhere with the implicit con- 
sent which they seemed to meet with here. 
The proposed system was abhorred by the 
Irish universally, from their recollection 
of the horrors it occasioned in former 
periods. If carried into effect, it would 
prove the most efficient method possible 
of wholly alienating the minds of the Irish 
people from us. it could not be expected 
that they would regard the army there as 
a guardian angel intent only on the pre- 
servation of peace and order, but on the 
contrary, it would be looked upon as the 
vindictive instrument of persecution. 
Colonel Davies said, it was with much 
reluctance that he found himself compelled 
to support the Bill, in consideration of its 
absolute necessity. He could not, however, 
suppress his conviction, that if Govern- 
ment had resorted to the vigorous exercise 
of their power at the time when these un- 
fortunate disturbances commenced, there 
would not have been the slightest necessity 
for the proposed measure, The Ministers 
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had no excuse to offer for this neglect. 
They had been urged, implored to do so, 
over and over, again and again, from every 
quarter. Not longer ago than last July 
there had been a representation made to 
the other House on the state of Ireland 
couched, almost totidem verbis, in the 
same language, as the representation on 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had founded 
the present Bill. Not only had they re- 
fused to listen to these imploring repre- 
sentations—they had bitterly aggravated 
existing evils by the production of that 
most atrocious measure, the Bill for the 
compulsory recovery of tithes: and when 
they had this brought the people to a 
state of despair, they came and asked the 
House for remedies of a nature against 
which every feeling of humanity revolted. 
But this was not a time to canvass the 
past conduct of Ministers. The great 
object was the present state of Ireland, a 
country where all order and tranquillity 
appeared to be at an end—the course of 
justice obstructed, jurymen assaulted. He 
only stated what he had heard. He did 
not say, that these representations had 
been proved; neither had he heard any 
proof to the contrary. At any rate it 
appeared that Jurors were intimidated, if 
not assassinated. Though he was opposed 
to the system of Courts-martial in general, 
yet let it be borne in mind that this was a 
case of no ordinary necessity. At the same 
time, he by no means saw that any such 
tremendous dangers were to be appre- 
hended from the operation of Courts- 
martial as hon. Members seemed to fear. 
They had protested against the violation 
of the Constitution, but could it be denied 
that the violation of the Constitution had 
commenced in Ireland? Who could read 
and hear of the appalling state-of that 
country and doubt this? No man, he 
would repeat, regretted the necessity for 
establishing these tribunals more than he 
did, and nothing but a deep sense of their 
absolute necessity could have induced him 
to permit them. It was supposed that 
officers in the Army, from their education, 
their position, and their habits, must 
necessarily be inclined to despotic mea- 
sures; he was far from concurring in these 
views. He thought that Gentlemen who 
were called upon to act in a country where 
they had no political or family connec- 
tions, and who would be therefore free 
from party bias, he thought that such 
men would be much more likely to do 
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their duty impartially than men brought 
up in the midst of the factions of that 
unhappy country, and whose minds and 
judgments were never free from the most 
baneful party prejudices. He had been 
rather surprised at an inconsistency ex- 
hibited in argument by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. That hon. 
Member had objected to these officers 
on the ground that they would probably 
mix in social intercourse with the country 
gentlemen, and be biassed in their judg- 
ments accordingly. Whom did the hon. 
and learned Member propose to substi- 
tute ? Why, those very country gentlemen 
themselves—nay, he proposed to enforce 
their attendance under the penalty of 500/. 
It had been also objected that the gentle- 
men in the Army laboured under legal 
incompetence ; but this tribunal was not 
to try any questions of law, nor questions 
of property; nor was it to try political 
offences; but merely to try whether A or 
B had or had not engaged in illegal 
meetings. He thought the officers of the 
Army were at least as competent to judge 
of the law on that point as the small 
farmers. But the members of this tribunal 
were not left entirely to their own judg- 
ment, for they might have the advice of 
the Assistant Barrister. He was as much 
attached to Tral by Jury as any man ; he 
considered it the palladium of English 
liberty: but when he looked at the state 
of Ireland, he saw no liberty there and no 
remedy for the present state of disorder, 
but passing the present Bill. If it was 
impossible to find within the pale of the 
Constitution anything efficient, they must 
have recourse to an unconstitutional tri- 
bunal, which nothing would induce him 
to consent to but the urgent necessity of 
the case. Hon. Members seemed to be 
afraid that the Ministers, if they once 
got this coercive measure, would no longer 
trouble themselves about remedial mea- 
sures; but this fear was most unfounded, 
for the very existence of Government de- 
pended on fulfilling its pledges, and the 
Ministers were solemnly pledged to reme- 
dial measures. 

Mr. Tayleure observed, that some of the 
remarks made on the subject of those 
military tribunals appeared to have excited 
considerable irritation. If it had been 
asserted, or insinuated, that an English 
officer would act from a feeling of preju- 
dice, such a remark ought, undoubtedly, 
to raise a feeling of indignation, At the 
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same time he must assert, that the capa- 
city of men for one thing, and incapacity 
for another, entirely depended on their 
education and habits. Therefore, however 
undoubted the uprightness and purity of 
intention of the officers of the Army— 
and no person could doubt them—yet 
they were very likely to fall into uninten- 
tional errors on points of law. Officers 
in the army could not be suspected of 
corrupt motives or intentional partiality, 
but he was afraid that when obscure 
evidence was given in those military courts 
it was not at all unlikely that serious 
mistakes would occur. He feared, also, 
from the attachment of officers to the 
Government, that there would be a tend- 
ency to consider every accused man as 
a political adversary. In making these 
observations he merely wished to express 
the opinion that military men were not 
free from those infirmities of nature to 
which other individuals were subject. 

Mr. Perrin could not give a silent voteon 
this part of the Bill. In his conscientious 
judgment he believed it to be unnecessary ; 
in his conscientious judgment, he was con- 
vinced that it not only would not effect 
any good, but would be productive of the 
greatest mischiefs. He gave his Majesty’s 
Ministers all due credit for the ground on 
which they brought the Bill forward 
placing their measure on the only basis of 
necessity; and he agreed, that, if they 
made out this case of necessity, if they 
established the fact that without the Bill 
there would be no protection for life and 
property, and no means of supporting 
social order, they were entitled to the Bill, 
or rather, not they, but the people were 
entitled to it. But the question was, 
whether this clause and the provisions 
connected with it were thus indispensably 
requisite? This alleged necessity was 
grounded upon evidence offered to the 
House, showing that Jurors had been in- 
timidated, witnesses threatened; and it 
was therefore contended that these extra- 
ordinary tribunals must be resorted to. It 
was admitted, on all hands, that Courts- 
martial were a remedy which ought not to be 
resorted to,without absolute necessity called 
for them, as they were both arbitrary and 
unconstitutional. If this necessity could be 
proved, then Ministers had made out their 
case; but if it could not be proved, the 
Measure was most grievously tyrannical. 
After giving due credit to all the state- 
ments relative to the alleged intimidation 
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of Jurors, he did not find that the Minis- 
ters had made out any case on this point, 
except as regarded the Carrickshaugh 
murders. This case he gave them credit 
for, but it stood alone; and was not its 
influence counteracted by the cases of 
Clare, of Queen’s County, of Kilkenny, 
and by all the cases of the present Assizes. 
Was the solitary case of Carrickshaugh to 
outweigh all the others? Did Ministers 
think, that there was no efficacy in other 
provisions of the Bill? Were not the 
clauses already agreed to sufficient to put 
down agitation? Were they not sufficient 
to protect life and property, prevent mid- 
night outrage, and secure tranquillity ? 
They had made an immense increase in 
the military and constabulary force, and 
in the police, sufficient to preserve peace. 
If the other enactments were sufficient, 
what was the use of this clause of the Bill? 
If these powers were not efficient, what 
could the Courts-martial do? ‘There was 
another Billin progress—a Bill to which 
he should not refuse his consent—the Bill 
to change the Venue. These powers being 
obtained, what more could be wanted ? 
With these they would have everything 
necessary to secure the due administration 
of justice. In no instance could it be 
proved that a Jury had failed in commit- 
ling any individual under a criminal prose- 
cution. The witnesses would not be less 
intimidated when Courts-martial were 
established than with ordinary Courts; 
and it surely was not intended to convict 
men without hearing witnesses? Other 
Courts had been suggested, but he was 
not favourable to Courts composed of 
barristers. He made no objection to 
Courts-martial on account of the officers 
not being men of honour and integrity; 
but he objected to summary tribunals. 
In the ordinary Courts the prisoner had 
the assistance of a learned and enlightened 
Judge—of a person who knew the laws 
and the rules of evidence. He objected 
to these Courts, that the officers were not 
fit to discuss and decide nice points of 
evidence and nice questions of law. What 
nicer questions could there be, in fact, 
to come before a Judge, than those which 
related to evidence. He sought for no 
other tribunals—he was willing to abide 
by the old tribunals of the country. They 
had been asked to suggest other Courts— 
he would suggest none; but he would 
say, let there be a continued Session of 
the Peace, Let there be barristers ap- 
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pointed to relieve each ‘other, and so the 
Sessions continued by regular adjourn- 
ments. He objected to this as a hazard- 
ous experiment; he respected the law, 
and he therefore objected to setting it aside 
by this Bill. He had been pleased by the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that this law should not be executed un- 
less it were necessary. He sincerely be- 
lieved that declaration; but he had a 
right to infer from the admission, that 
the law was not immediately necessary. 
He did not like the precedent, though 
he knew it had been said that it was 
made so wide a departure from the Con- 
Stitution, because it might not be fol- 
lowed, and that it would not be followed. 
But that doctrine had been held on other 
occasions, It had been often repeated, 
and often refuted by the events. This 
doctrine had been referred to in 1829, 
when Earl Grey had objected to the Bill 
then introduced ; but what did he say, in 
his opening speech, when he introduced 
this Bill to the House? Why, that the 
part of it which related to seditious meet- 
ings was merely a renewal of the Act of 
1829. Another question which had been 
put was, would he submit to Courts-mar- 
tial, or to }Whitefeet and Volunteers ? 
He would submit to neither. The law 
was strong enough at present, if it were 
fairly, fully, duly and impartially adminis- 
tered. . Man was always corrupted by 
power, and he objected to intrusting men 
with power which must make them disre- 
gard the common law of the land. It was 
the duty of that House to make the law 
not on the principle that it would not be 
abused by good men, but on the principle 
that it should not be perverted or misap- 
plied by weak or wicked men. 

Mr. Rolfe wished to state the reason 
for his vote. He had been at first much 
and decidedly opposed to the clause, but, 
at length, after listening to the debates, 
he had become a reluctant convert to it, 
and meant to give ithis support. He was 
prepared for the taunts implied in the 
cheers of hon. Members opposite, but 
he knew no silliness of folly equal to, and 
no cowardice greater, than that of perse- 
vering in error for the fear of being thought 
afraid. His conscience dictated the course 
he meant to pursue. The hon. Gentle- 
men opposite thought, by their taunts, and 
almost by their threats of asking what the 
people would think, to deter Members 
from their duty. Those who supported 
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the Bill were accused of being ignorant of 
Ireland, but the conduct of the Gentlemen 
who opposed it showed that they were 
ignorant of the feelings of England. If 
they were blinded by their antipathy to 
the Bill, to suppose that there was little 
feeling in England to support the measure, 
they were mistaken. There was a strong 
feeling in England—a feeling of indigna- 
tion at the time the Bill had occupied. 
He did not go along with that feeling. 
He thought the Gentlemen who opposed 
the measure were bound to sift it and 
weigh it as much as possible. Another 
feeling certainly had existed; it was 
thought that this clause was a severe clause, 
but that feeling had died away. It was 
the duty of the Representatives to state 
why they supported this clause, and he 
would do so. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who spoke last had relieved him 
from one great difficulty. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated, that if 
there was not to be Trial by Jury, he did 
not know what better could be substituted. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
proposed none, and said he knew none 
better than military tribunals. If that 
were admitted, on that reasoning, as soon 
as it was shown that Jury trials were not 
safe, then military tribunals were justified. 
If it were admitted that Jury-trial could 
not take place, and none other were sug- 
gested than military tribunals, they must 
be had recourse to. Jt was enough for 
him to satisfy himself that it might be ne- 
cessary to find a substitute for Jury-trial, 
as the hon. member for Monaghan ad- 
mitted, to justify the military courts. 
Might they not be necessary? That was 
the question. It was said, that it was not 
proved that Jurors had been intimidated ; 
but it was the part of wisdom to be as well 
satisfied by a priori reasoning, as by the 
evidence of facts. Intimidation had been 
practised against all other classes; no 
man in Ireland was a free agent; and 
were, then, the Jurors the only class that 
were exempt from intimidation? But 
there was evidence of intimidation. Car- 
rickshaugh was a case of this kind; but 
that was not enough ; the administration 
of justice ought not to be suspected. The 
right hon. Secretary had mentioned that 
in Clonmel 288 names were called over 
before a Jury could be impanelled. : The 
hon. member for Drogheda said; that it 
proved nothing more than that the Jurors 
would not come forward. If it were in- 
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dolence only, it might be excused ; but 
when murder was stalking through theland, 
was not that an occasion when indolence 
should be overcome? Again, at Kilkenny, 
fines were levied to the amount of 20/., 
30/., and 50/. before the Jury could be 
compelled to attend. What was the cause ? 
Was it anything but intimidation? At 
least, they could not get Juries, and not 
getting Juries, should they not provide some 
other means for the Administration of 
justice? He, for one, could not think of 
calling upon persons to administer justice 
at the risk of danger to their own persons. 
He, for one, had been slow to form the 
opinion that military courts might be sub- 
stituted for Jury-trial, but he saw no other 
resource. He was aware of the reverence 
in which trial by Jury was held in Eng- 
land—a reverence which he did not wish 
to shake; but the source of that reverence 
was to be found in the fact, that over the 
Jury there presided a Judge, a venerable, 
respected man, who summed up the evi- 
dence, and made a charge to the Jury 
before they finally decided. He should 
wish, however, to see some modification of 
the clause. In Courts-martial there was 
a Judge Advocate, and he recommended 
that the Judge Advocate should be em- 
powered to sum up and recapitulate the 
evidence, so as to fulfil in some measure 
the functions of a Judge when charging 
the Jury. He was justified, he thought, 
in supporting the clause ; it was necessary 
to give the Government additional power, 
and he meant to make his vote conform to 
his opinion. 

The Earl of Darlington took a different 
view of the subject from that taken by the 
hon. Member who had last addressed the 
House. He was not surprised at the 
jealousy exhibited upon the subject of 
Trial by Jury, but thought if they were to 
have Courts-martial at all, their efficacy 
should not be frittered away. The alter- 
ations introduced by the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) appeared to 
him to render the Courts-martial nugatory. 
He did not think that these latter tribunals 
should be so far assimilated to Juries as 
to require anything approaching unani- 
mity in their decisions. He admitted, that 
no class was more respectable than that 
from which Jurors were usually taken, but 
they were of a different class from officers 
in the army, who would not be so disposed 
to yield up their opinions to others, as 
would be the case with individual Jurors. 
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He objected also to the admission of 
Counsel into Courts-martial for profes- 
sional purposes. The precedent which 
the Bill would in this way establish, might 
prove very injurious. It tended to alter 
the whole military law, as it related to— 
Courts-martial. If the alterations recently 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
were to form part of the clause, he should 
certainly oppose it altogether. 

Major Beauclerk opposed the clause. 
The members of Courts-martial were all 
more or less under the influence of the 
Horse Guards [No, no]. He would re- 
peat the assertion, that all Courts-martial 
were indirectly under the influence of the 
Horse Guards [No, no]. He would prove 
his assertion [‘ I¢ is empossible.”] He 
would assert, that when first he went into 
the army there was a great difference be- 
tween the decisions of Courts-martial and 
their decisions at present. He had often 
witnessed with the deepest indignation 
persons flogged till their flesh was torn 
from their backs. He asked if that were 
not the fact? Was it not true,' that men 
were not now flogged as they were 
formerly? When he first joined his regi- 
ment at Halifax, there was scarcely a 
morning when he was not dragged from 
his bed to witness the men of his own 
regiment lashed till the flesh was torn 
from their backs, or when his sleep was 
not disturbed by the cries of men belong- 
ing to other regiments who were suffering 
the same torture. He asked, was that the 
case now? No. Where 100 lashes 
were inflicted formerly, not one was in- 
flicted now. The Courts, however, were 
the same—the law was the same—and 
what, then, had produced the alteration 
in the decisions of the Courts? Orders, 
he asserted, orders from the Horse Guards. 
Formerly cruelty was thought praiseworthy 
—now it was discountenanced. But why ? 
Because the humanity of the peopleof Eng- 
land had increased, and the people were 
against it. He remembered the exertions 
of the worthy Baronet opposite to de- 
nounce the hateful practice of flogging ; 
and those exertions had led to issuing 
orders which had modified the decisions of 
Courts-martial, though the law remained 
the same, and the offence was the same. He 
knew that the same thing had taken place 
in the navy. He, then, would not give 
power to men who were under the influence 
of the Horse Guards. It would tend to 
establish a despotism, and bring ruin on 
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the country. He denied that the effect of 
the Bill would be what was anticipated, 
and instead of facilitating, it would im- 
pede the administration of justice in Ire- 
land. He looked with as much horror to 
the scenes of bloodshed which were now 
visible in Ireland as any man, but military 
tribunals would provoke irritation and in- 
crease the disorder. He therefore must 
oppose this part of the Bill in particular, 
as indeed he opposed the whole measure. 
It might produce a temporary calm, but it 
would only be of short duration. 

Lord Hotham referred to the assertion 
of the last speaker, that Courts-martial 
were always under the influence of the 
Horse Guards, and left it to the House to 
decide whether what the hon. Member 
advanced had at all established his po- 
sition. The subject of military flogging 
had been improperly and unfairly intro- 
duced into the discussion, especially as 
the seventeenth clause of the Bill ex- 
pressly prohibited the Courts-martial from 
inflicting that species of punishment. He 
did not mean to complain that Ministers 
had thought it right to make very recent 
alterations in the Bill, the nature of which 
had been stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but at the same time, he did not 
think that they would make the measure 
more palatable to its opponents, while they 
would materially impair its efficiency by 
rendering the influence of the military 
tribunals less powerful, and less extensive. 
It now appeared that a number of officers 
of rank were to be sent over to Ireland to 
aid in the trial of offenders, but it had not 
been stated in what way they were to aid 
those trials—whether they were to pre- 
side, or whether they were to form the 
whole body of the Court. Upon this point, 
therefore, further information was ne- 
cessary before the House could decide 
upon the probable extent of their utility. 
At all events, he thought, since the mili- 
tray tribunals were not in fact Courts- 
martial, that the (to some) objectionable 
term “ Court-martial” might be omitted 
in the Bill. The constitution of the tri- 
bunal was in several respects different 
from that of a Court-martial, and it was a 
point not unworthy consideration, what 
effect might be produced upon soldiers by 
this new institution, which applied a dif- 
ferent mode of administering the law to 
one class of the King’s subjects to that 
which was applied to another. He (Lord 
Hotham) feared the effect of so wide a 
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distinction upon thé minds of the military, 
and he begged to know from the Secre- 
tary at War, whether it was intended to 
introduce a corresponding alteration in 
the Mutiny Bill in favour of the army ? 

Mr. Edward Curteis could not admit 
that the Horse Guards influenced, in any 
way, the decision of Courts-martial. He 
believed if the Horse Guards attempted 
any thing of the kind, these Courts would 
have come to the very opposite conclusion. 
He had himself served in three different 
regiments, and in all there had not been 
so much punishment inflicted during the 
whole time he served, as had been exer- 
cised in the single regiment mentioned by 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. Warburton was not at all afraid 
lest by this Bill the soldier should be con- 
verted too much into a civilian, for he 
thought the effect of it would be the very 
reverse. A noble Lord had said, that 
Courts-martial were more enlightened 
tribunals than the ordinary Courts ; but if 
such were the case, which he denied, still 
there was a strong and a vulgar prejudice, 
in England at least, in favour of a man 
being tried by his peers. A Lord liked to 
be tried by Lords, and a peasant felt more 
confidence in a Jury consisting of persons 
of his own station. It was true, that a 
sentence equally just might proceed from 
a military as from a civil tribunal; but 
it was not sufficient that the sentence 
should be equally just; it ought also to 
appear to the people to be likely to be 
equally just, in order that there might be 
general confidence in the tribunal. He 
doubted whether this confidence would be 
reposed in a military court; or, rather, he 
was Satisfied that it would not. He asked 
why persons accused before Courts-martial 
were not to be allowed the benefit of 
counsel? Ina marching regiment, where 
for military offences it was necessary to 
attain festinum remedium, it might be in- 
convenient to allow of counsel for the ac- 
cused ; but he did not see that there ex- 
isted a like difficulty in the case of civi- 
lians brought before a military court, which 
was held in a fixed place. He begged to 
take this opportunity of repeating a ques- 
tion he had put to the noble Lord 
(Althorp) on a former night, and to which 
it was important to have an auswer before 
the Committee came to a decision on this 
clause—namely,whether the sentences of 
Courts-martial might be sent back for re- 
vision? When political feelings were ex» 
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cited, and the passions of men heated, it 
was more than ever necessary that persons 
accused should be surrounded with every 
species of protection, and the fitness of it 
was established by the celebrated case of 
Thomas Hardy. 

Sir John Dalrymple said, that he did not 
remember to have heard it asserted on any 
former occasion that Courts-martial were 
under the influence of the Horse Guards. 
The gallant Officer (Major Beauclerk) 
had said, that he did not allude to indi- 
viduals, but still it was the duty of every 
officer who had the interest of the service 
at heart, to protest against such statements 
when he knew them tobe unfounded. It was 
very hard upon the Ministers now to blame 
them for the introduction of alterations 
which they had made at the suggestion of 
hon. Members on both sides of the House, 
who had proposed them as improvements. 
No man could entertain stronger objec- 
tions than he did to this measure; and it 
was only within these few days that he 
‘ould bring himself to lend it his support. 
He felt con.:nced, however, from what he 
had heard as to the state of Ireland, in 
the course of the discussions upon this 
Bill, that it was necessary to intrust the 
Government with strong power. 

Colonel Peel reprobated the assertion 
that Courts-martial were in any way in- 
fluenced by the Horse Guards. It was not 
fair to draw any inference as to punishment 
in the army from what the gallant Officer 
(Major Beauclerk) witnessed in Halifax, 
for that gallant Officer then belonged to 
the worst regulated regiment in the whole 
service. The hon. Member had betrayed 
the greatest ignorance as to the constitu- 
tion of Courts-martial. It was impossible 
that punishments could be at all times 
equal in severity for offences of the same 
kind. When it became necessary to make 
an example for the purpose of preserving 
discipline, a severer punishment might be 
inflicted than was usually apportioned to 
similar offences. He was as averse as it was 
possible to be to flogging in the army, and 
nothing could induce him to be reconciled 
to it but a conviction of its indispensable 
necessity. ‘The gallant Officer had on a 
former evening when he was not present, 
stated that on Courts-martial junior officers 
were known to yield up their opinions to 
those of officers of superior rank. The 
hon. and learned member for Dublin had 
said, that Courts-martial, and officers of 
regiments generally, were sometimes in- 
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fluenced by party feelings—that the 
Major had his party, and the Colonel his 
party. There was, however, no such 
thing in any well regulated regiment. If 
he were conscious of innocence, there was 
no tribunal he would sooner be tried by 
than by a Court-martial. 

Lord Althorp said, with reference to the 
question of his hon. friend the member for 
Bridport, as to the course to be pursued 
in case the Lord Lieutenant disapproved 
of the sentence of a Court-martial, his 
answer was simply this—the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would have the powerof decreasing 
the punishment, but notof increasing it. It 
had been asserted that he (Lord Althorp) 
not having brought forward any case of 
outrage against a Juror, had abandoned 
the argument to be derived from the in- 
timidation of Jurors. That inference did 
did not follow; it was not necessary to 
come forward with acase ofa personal attack 
on a Juror in order to justify the inference 
of intimidation and alarm sufficient to 
prevent the jurors from discharging their 
duties properly—an inference fairly dedu- 
cible from the outrages and disturbances 
generally prevalent in Ireland, and which 
rendered it impossible to administer the 
law with effect by means of the ordinary 
tribunals. Besides, there might be in- 
timidation even in cases where persons 
were, perhaps, properly acquitted, as in 
the Carrickshaugh trials, That case clearly 
showed intimidation of Jurors. But if the 
general mass of the people were intimi- 
dated, how were Jurors to escape the in- 
fluence of the general feeling? If the 
class of farmers from which petty Jurors 
were selected, experienced the effects of 
intimidation, Jurors could not be exempt 
from apprehension. With respect to the 
present clause, it constituted the main 
part of the Bill, and if it were omitted, 
the adequate protection afforded by the 
quick punishmeut of offences would be 
entirely done away. Much had been 
said about the incompetency of military 
officers to decide such nice questions 
as might be submitted to them under 
the Bill; but he did not conceive that nice 
legal questions would ever come before 
them. What they would have to decide 
was, whether or not a man had been guilty 
of a particular offence ; and it could not 
be pretended that it would require much 
legal subtlety or acumen to determine yes 
or no on a plain matter of fact. He saw 
nothing in the objection of the noble Lord 
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(Lord Hotham) with respect to the as- 
sumed discontented feelings of the mili- 
tary at seeing the distinction made be- 
tween the operation of Courts-martial in 
civil and military cases, because soldiers 
would, in all cases still continue to be 
tried as usual. He frankly admitted the 
abolition of Jury-trials to be a great evil ; 
it was a thing only to be defended on 
grounds of necessity, which had been 
clearly demonstrated in the present case. 
It was said that, at the present Assizes, 
Jurors attended and convictions took 
place; he was glad to hear it, but the 
circumstance did not form a conclusive 
argument against the Bill. The state of 
society in Ireland with respect to outrages 
and unlawful combinations continued 
such, that assuming no feeling of intimi- 
dation to exist among Jurors, at present 
(rather a violent assumption by the way), 
there was no security against a speedy re- 
vival of such feelings. 

Mr. Sinclair referred to the exemption 
of political offenders from trial by Courts- 
martial, and declared that it appeared to 
him a hard and unjust measure, to give 
one sort of tribunal to the rich and ano- 
ther to the poor. This was binding the 
poor in chains and the rich in cobwebs. 
With respect to the supposed neeessity 
for the measure, he had seen no proof 
that the ordinary tribunals were inade- 
quate to the enforcement of the law. He 
would vote against the clause. 

Mr. Wynn had not hitherto expressed 
an opinion as to this Bill, and he should 
not trespass on the attention of the House, 
did he not feel called upon to make some 
observations on the clause under consider- 
ation, He was aware that it was neces- 
sary for him to confine himself to the 
details of the Bill; but he begged leave 
to state, in a few words, his opinion as to 
the propriety of introducing this measure. 
When he remembered the arguments ad- 
duced by hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
—when he recollected the statement of 
his right hon. friend, the Secretary for 
Ireland—fortified as it was by the state- 
ment of his noble friend, the member for 
Nottingham, (who had given, on this 
subject, the most important information) 
he felt bound to express his concurrence 
with the opinion of the majority of the 
House—that it was absolutely necessary 
to intrust the Government with the large 
additional. powers they demanded. With 
respect to the particular clause under 
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consideration, he regretted that the term 
“* Court-martial ” had been applied to the 
tribunal about to be instituted. In point 
of fact, it was not a Court-martial, but a 
tribunal novel in its construction. He 
was not surprised that the observation 
of the hon. member for Surrey should have 
excited warm feelings in the breasts of 
Gentlemen belonging to the military pro- 
fession; and he certainly was extremely 
surprised to hear the hon. Gentleman 
assert, that the officers of the army, sitting 
in those courts, were unduly influenced 
by the Horse Guards. Was it possible, 
that those who recollected the severity of 
the punishments in the army twenty years 
ago, and considered what they were now 
—and who reflected, also, how seldom, 
comparatively speaking, they heard of the 
infliction of punishment at all, could for 
one moment imagine that there was any- 
thing like a desire on the part of the offi- 
cers of the army to curry favour, at the 
head-quarters of their profession, by pro- 
nouncing severe sentences? Did the 
gallant Member suppose that, while such 
improvements had been taking place in all 
the rest of the community, the officers in 
the army alone had stood still? It was 
obvious that the effect of public opinion 
had been to lead to a mitigation of pun- 
ishment, both as regarded the civil and the 
military law; and he should cast a stigma 
upon the officers of the army if he 
could entertain the opinion of Courts- 
martial which the hon. Member had ex- 
pressed. Looking to the tribunals to be 
constituted under this Bill, he thought 
that there was a great inconsistency in 
applying the term ‘Courts-martial” to 
them. The tribunal differed from the 
Court-martial as much in its machinery 
as in the nature of the law which it 
would have to execute. He was sorry, 
also, that the term ‘ Judge-Advocate” 
had been retained; for these courts were 
to try criminals, not by military law, but 
by the common law of the land. Those, 
however, who were to constitute the 
court, and were confessedly unused to 
administer the common law, should have 
some. legal assistance; but it should not 
be given by the person conducting the 
prosecution. He would much rather 
have a Serjeant-at-law, or a King’s 
Counsel, as President of the court, whose 
duty it should be to sum up the evidence, 
and state the law on the case, and the 
duty of the Judge-Advocate should be 
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solely to conduct the prosecution. Coun- 
sel were to be allowed to cross-examine 
witnesses ; and, yet it was intended that 
the examination of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, and the cross-examination of 
the witnesses for the defence, should be 
performed by the Judge-Advoeate. Now, 
it was hardly possible that he who had 
objected to questions, and whose ques- 
tions had been objected to, would have 
the same character of impartiality as if he 
had not taken such a part in the proceed- 
ings of the court. He, therefore, would 
much rather that the President should 
act merely as assessor and legal adviser of 
the court; and, on these grounds, he 
thought it desirable that Government 
should either name a person to conduct 
tbe prosecution, or allow the Judge- 
Advocate to do that, and appoint a legal 
gentleman of eminence to preside in each 
court.. He must, also, take notice of an 
alteration in the constitution of these 
courts, which he was surprised had been 
introduced, and considered as a boon, 
and as rendering these tribunals less ob- 
jectionable than Courts-martial—he al- 
luded to the principle of restricting the 
members of the court to officers of the 
rank of captain. Now, in the ordinary 
course of things, a sufficient number of 
officers of that rank could not be brought 
together to form a court, without detri- 
ment to the service. Therefore, he pre- 
sumed it was—that Government had 
adopted the plan of sending officers over 
from this country for the express purpose 
of forming these tribunals. That arrange- 
ment appeared to him to be open to the 
most serious objections. He thought 
that it would be infinitely preferable to 
let the officers form these courts in the 
usual way. He was satisfied, that the 
plan now proposed would be open to the 
worst charges. It would be said, that 
the officers were picked out from the half- 
pay, instead of being taken in the regular 
course of service, from a desire to for- 
ward the views of Government. It would 
be said, that if the officers did not find 
their verdicts in conformity with the 
wishes of ‘the heads of the army, they 
would be removed from full-pay to half- 
pay. He would have much rather had the 
clause as it originally stood; and would 
have allowed subalterns to be upon these 
courts, of more than: twenty-one years 
of age—provided that they had been 
two years in the service. He did not 
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think that it was necessary, that a man 
should be many years in the service to 
qualify him for the discharge of the duties 
of a member of a tribunal of this nature. 
If a person were qualified to sit on a 
grand or petty Jury, and to perform any 
civil act, he was surely qualified to sit on 
a Court-martial. He mentioned these 
things, not with a view to embarrass the 
Government, but because they seemed to 
him to be of importance. He would only 
add, deeply as he regretted it, that the 
Government had made out a case which 
rendered it necessary to grant these 
powers. He had never, upon any 
occasion of this grave nature, allowed 
party-feelings to influence his conduct; 
and whether he had been acting with 
Government, or not, he had never refused 
to grant, in times of emergency, addi- 
tional powers, on the responsibility of 
Ministers. It appeared to him that it 
was a principle of the Constitution, that 
as, in ordinary times, a great degree of 
liberty was allowed, so in seasons of emer- 
gency, Parliament must have the power 
to suspend the liberties of the people, and 
to grant additional powers to the execu- 
tive. In throwing out these suggestions 
he was now only influenced by the wish of 
rendering the measure as efficient as po - 
sible. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he had hitherto 
given his support to Ministers on this mea- 
sure, but now they had come tothe Court- 
martial clause he found it impossible for him 
to support it; indeed, he meant, however 
painful it was to him, to oppose it, and he 
begged leave to state shortly on what 
ground he opposed it. The question 
was, had a necessity for so severe a mea- 
sure been shown? This was by far the 
weakest part of the Bill. No attempt 
had been made to, answer the evidence 
adduced, or the powerful arguments used 
by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin against this clause. He (Mr. 
Abercromby) really could find neither 
such amount of intimidation, nor such 
systematic efforts to carry it into execu- 
tion, to satisfy his mind that they were 
justified in pronouncing the ordinary tri- 
bunals of the country inefficient. Nor 
could he agree with the argument which 
he had often before heard used, that 
when you over-stepped the limits of the 
Constitution, you should do it boldly. 
He confessed, that though he had heard at- 
tempts to justify that doctrine, they had 
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little effect on his mind—he was not con- 
vinced by such arguments—but, on the 
contrary, considered that whenever the bar - 
rier of the Constitution was passed without 
sufficient reason, without the direst and 
most manifest necessity, a gross injustice 
was committed on the rights and liberties 
of the nation. It had been argued that 
this was really a measure of humanity; 
for although the Bill operated as a mea- 
sure of terror, it was humane in deterring 
men from guilt. The argument had no 
great effect on his mind; but he answer- 
ed, that whilst they confined themselves 
within the limits of the Constitution, they 
would carry along with them the sympa- 
thy of all considerate and reasonable men. 
By having recourse to a system of terror, 
they would find it a source of weakness, 
by its increasing discontent and dissatis- 
faction. The Assizes now going on, par- 
ticularly the convictions at Kilkenny, justi- 
fied him in asserting, that means could be 
found to enforce the law without resorting 
to such dangerous provisions as were con- 
tained in that clause. He was very glad to 
hear that his noble and his right hon. 
friends entertained a hope that it might 
not be necessary to put this obnoxious 
part of the Bill into practice. He cer- 
tainly approved of the suggestion, that 
whenever a district was proclaimed, a 
person of authority in the law ought to be 
sent to that district; and that it should 
be only after all the ordinary means of 
rendering justice had been resorted to, 
that the extraordinary means authorised by 
the Bill should be carried into execution. 
This ought, in his opinion, to be one of 
the first considerations with his right hon. 
friend, immediately after the passing of 
the Bill, as thereby the most odious part 
of the measure might be avoided. He 
pressed this the more on his noble and 
right hon. friends, because he entertained 
a deep and overwhelming conviction, that 
there could not be a more dangerous 
and mistaken policy than to make use of 
officers of the army in cases in which the 
political feelings of the people were con- 
cerned, 

Mr. Stanley had listened with the 
deepest attention to his right hon. and 
learned friend. He need not say, that 
for his right hon. friend’s character he 
entertained the highest respect. It was 
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not only, however, his respect for his 
right hon. and learned friend’s private 
character that made him regret to find 
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his right hon. and: learned friend differ 
from his Majesty’s Government respecting 
a point on which they had felt it their 
painful duty to adopt what appeared to 
them to be the only expedient course, but 
because he also felt, that whatever fell 
from his right hon. and learned friend 
must, under any circumstances, have 
great weight with that House. In one 
part of his right hon. and learned friend’s 
statement, he had not done justice to his 
Majesty’s Government—he meant that 
part in which his right hon. and learned 
friend alleged that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not done what his right hon. 
and learned friend thought, and what he 
(Mr. Stanley) thought, they ought to do 
—namely, to reserve a recourse to mili- 
tary tribunals as the last resource, when 
all other modes of administering justice 
had failed; and, above all, not to mix 
up military tribunals with any consider- 
ations of a political nature. Now, that 
was precisely the provision made by his 
Majesty’s Ministers on the subject. 
Wherever there was the appearance of 
any offence involving considerations of a 
political nature, his Majesty’s Government 
had, unasked, unpressed, but from their 
spontaneous feeling, struck that offence 
out of the list of those of which the mili- 
tary tribunals were to take cognizance. 
All offences connected with libel, with 
seditious publications, with political meet- 
ings, and with the Press, they had at 
once struck out. Was it, then, quite 
fair on the part of his right hon. and 
learned friend to impute to his Majesty’s 
Government an attempt to constitute 
these military tribunals for political pur- 
poses. Good God! what were the politi- 
cal offences which these military tribunals 
were to investigate? Whitefoot outrages, 
burglaries, robberies, houghing of cattle— 
all abuses and violations of the rights of 
property, carried on by an organized force, 
paralysing the ordinary law, and_ inti- 
midating the timid and weak; such were 
the political offences which were to be 
submitted to the cognizance of these mili- 
tary tribunals, for Courts-martial they 
were not, in the ordinary sense of the 
words. With respect to intimidation, he 
should have been very much astonished if 
any Irish Member had stated that there 
was none existing in Ireland. There was 
different evidence on different points; but 
there was no point on which there was 
stronger evidence than that the middle 
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and lower classes in Ireland evinced the 
greatest reluctance and alarm at the idea 
of being compelled to attend on a Jury. 
With respect to the unprecedented number 
of Jurors at the late Assizes at Kilkenny, 
he confessed that he had no confidence in 
these sudden conversions. If a more 
healthy tone had gradually appeared— 
if there had been gradually less alarm and 
more confidence, then he should have 
said there was some plausibility in the 
argument founded on the large attendance 
of Jurors in question. But when they 
saw at one Assizes that it was almost 
impossible to obtain any Jurors—when the 
Civil Court was almost deserted—when 
only six weeks ago it was predicted, that 
no Jury could be found to convict persons 
charged with offences; and when he found, 
suddenly, that on the introduction into 
Parliament of a measure which was to be 
productive of the greatest restraint on the 
lawless and the turbulent, and on the 
agitators who at present exercised so ex- 
tensive a power over the people—when he 
also knew how important it was to the 
latter to endeavour to produce an im- 
pression that the provisions of the Bill 
were unnecessarily harsh and severe—he 
confessed that. he derived from the sudden 
and rapid influx of Jurors at Kilkenny 
anything but satisfaction and confidence. 
He read in it the complete and systematic 
organization of a plan to prevent the 
law from being rendered effective. If, 
however, he were driven to the other argu- 
ment, and if the Bill had already struck a 
salutary terror into the evil-disposed, and 
imparted a salutary confidence to the well- 
disposed, in that statement he saw an 
argument not against passing the Bill, but 
in favour of passing it. Adverting to the 
character of Juries, he observed that, with 
reference to Coroners’ Juries in Ireland, it 
was notorious, that in many cases they 
were actuated by a determination to find 
one and only one verdict. The hon and 
learned member for Tipperary had said, 
in answer to his noble friend—and the 
statement had been confirmed by the hon. 
member for Limerick-—thatthe petty Juries 
were not taken from the lower classes, 
The fact was, that the Sheriff was com- 
pelled to look not only at the property of 
those who were to be the Jurors, but also 
at the neighbourhood in which they lived; 
and was compelled to take care that they 
lived in houses like fortifications, and were 
able to defend themselves from the po- 
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pulace. How greatly was the argument 
urged against the Bill on the ground 
of constitutional right weakened by that 
fact. For where was that principle of 
constitutional security which declared that 
every man should be tried by his Peers? 
It had been urged that the gentry had not 
come forward. They had come forward, 
and had occupied places not only in the 
Grand Juries to which they belonged, but 
in petty Juries, in the absence of persons 
better suited for that station. All this 
was undoubtedly wrong; it was in fact 
trying the people by the aristocratical 
class. But, in the existing circumstances 
of Ireland it was unavoidable; and the 
fact that it was so, weakened the argument 
which was founded on the suspension 
of the Constitution by the Bill. It was 
recommended by his right hon. and learned 
friend, that, in lieu of Courts-martial, the 
Lord Lieutenant should send down a kind 
of standing Commissioner into the dis- 
turbed districts to try offenders. There 
was nothing in the Act to prevent the 
Lord Lieutenant from doing this. He 
would go further, and would say, that, 
if there were reason to believe that a 
Special Commission could effect the objects 
which the Bill was intended to effect, 
he perfectly agreed with his right hon. 
and learned friend, that it would be in- 
finitely better to retain the ordinary than 
to adopt any extraordinary tribunal. But 
if, week after week, it should appear, that 
this was not the case —if, week after week 
it should appear that only the higher 
classes could come forward with impunity, 
and that the lower classes could not attend 
as Jurors before a Special Commission 
without great risk and odium, then surely 
it was right to give the Lord Lieutenant, 
in the last resort, the power which the Bill 
under consideration conferred upon him. 
Under such circumstances, it appeared 
to him to be infinitely better, on the part 
of his Majesty’s Government, to come 
forward boldly and ask Parliament: “Have 
you sufficient confidence in us to place 
this formidable measure in our hands?” 
With respect to Special Commissions, the 
only time at which they could be ad- 
vantageously resorted to, was when parties 
began to give way, and when information 
flowed in to an extent which it was some- 
times frightful to contemplate. Once let 


that corner be turned, and a Special 
Commission might be productive of great 
benefit. 
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sent a Special Commission to the Queen’s 
county. That Commission had been suc- 
cessful, as far as convictions went, but 
it had not been successful in breaking 
down the existing system. But, said the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, why 
did you not send a Special Commission to 
Kilkenny? He could tell that hon. and 
learned Member, that a strict inquiry had 
been made into the state of the prisons, 
into the means of information, and into 
the probability of obtaining convictions ; 
and that if there had been any chance 
that prosecutions would have been suc- 
cessful, the Judges would have been in- 
structed to proceed from Maryborough 
to Kilkenny; but there was none. In- 
timidation, as affecting Courts of Justice, 
was still prevalent. It was true, that there 
had been convictions. Yes, right or wrong, 
there had been convictions. Guilty and 
innocent had been convicted indifferently. 
Jurors had come forward and convicted, 
under what influence he knew not, and 
would not say. This he would say, how- 
ever, that not one case in twelve, sent 
to Juries by Government, although on 
what appeared to be certain evidence, had 
been successful, for that in not one case 
out of twelve had the witnesses appeared; 
and that in not one instance in twenty had 
any case been substantiated, except by 
the evidence of the police alone. If this 
did not show the existence of extensive 
intimidation in Kilkenny he would abandon 
his argument. As conclusive evidence of 
the existence of intimidation, he would 
refer to the case which had lately been 
quoted by the gallant Colonel, the member 
for Sligo. A witness examined before the 
Committee on the state of Ireland, was 
asked—‘To what do you attribute the 
state of insubordination which exists in 
Ireland?” The answer was—‘ Do you 
insist on my telling you?” —‘* Do you ob- 
ject?”—said the Committee. “Ido,” replied 
the witness; ‘‘ for if I were to answer, and 
to answer correctly, you know well that 
my life would not be safe.” So satisfied 
were the members of this Committee— 
Irish Members be it observed—of the 
validity of this objection, that they struck 
out of the evidence the answer of all 
answers most elucidatory of the very point 
they were investigating. It had been said 
that it would render the officers of the 
army obnoxious to place them in a judicial 
situation in Ireland; and that they would 
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biassed and partial. Now it happened 
that the hon. member for Waterford had 
yesterday let out this important fact, 
namely, that if a choice were given to 
the great mass of the population of Ireland 
by what tribunal they would be tried, 
their answer would be, that they would be 
tried by a tribunal constituted of officers 
of the army. So far as the feelings of the 
people of Ireland went, Courts-martial 
were not there considered a more invidious 
sort of tribunals than Courts of Justice. 
For his own part, considering the state of 
Ireland, he could not take upon himself 
the responsibility to which he would be 
liable, if his Majesty’s Ministers did not 
come to the House for some such powers 
as were proposed. They threw themselves 
on the House, and trusted that it would 
place such confidence in them, as to be- 
lieve that they would not abuse those 
powers, which nothing but painful ne- 
cessity could ever have induced them to 
ask for. 

Mr. Sheil denied, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had answered the right hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Edinburgh, 
whose opinion, expressed in opposition 
to his party, would make a great impres- 
sion upon the House. The right hon. 
Secretary asked to be trusted with this 
authority upon a pledge that it would 
not be abused; but he (Mr. Sheil) was 
not ready to intrust arbitrary power to any 
one, unless a complete case was made 
out. Was the House convinced that the 
Lord-lieutenant or the right hon. Secretary 
would remain in power till Autumn? 
They were, perhaps, about to leave the 
Bill as a legacy to Tory successors. Was 
it just, if he (Mr. Sheil) inflamed the 
people by his speeches, if they were ex- 
cited by libels and seditious newspapers, 
that he and others, who were the causes, 
should be tried by Juries, and the wretched 
peasantry only be subjected to Courts- 
martial ? 

Captain Berkeley read a letter which he 
had received from a Magistrate of the 
county of Kilkenny, corroborating the 
statement of the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland. That Gentleman stated distinctly 
that the loyal attended the present Assizes 
at Kilkenny, from a wish to suppress 
the disturbances in their county, and the 
disloyal from a desire to make the country 
believe that there was no intimidation 
practised upon them. He was himself an 
ardent lover of freedom, but he was con- 
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vinced that this clause was necessary for 
the protection of the unoffending and 
peaceable inhabitants of Ireland against 
the lawless and the disaffected. Hisopinion 
was, that a case had been made out by 
his Majesty’s Government. ‘The disease 
under which Ireland was labouring was 
severe, and therefore it was necessary to 
apply to it a severe remedy. 

Mr. O’Ferrall, in reference to the letter 
read by the preceding speaker, asked 
the House what opinion they ought to 
form of the judgment of a Magistrate who 
set himself up as a judge of the loyal and 
the disloyal in the county wherein he 
resided. If the Juries in Ireland had 
been base enough to shrink from doing 
their duty, he would have granted Ministers 
the power which this clause proposed to 
give them ; but the contrary was the fact, 
and he must, therefore, pause before he 
confided to them a power which nothing 
but the most urgent and palpable necessity 
could justify. He would pass this Bill 
without the Court-martial clause until 
the end of the present Session, and-if at 
that time it were proved, that the Juries of 
Ireland had not performed their duty 
manfully and honestly by their country, 
he would grant them this clause too; 
but he looked upon it as monstrous, to 
propose to abolish the Trial by Jury and 
to erect Courts-martial in Ireland for the 
trial of civil offences, whilst Parliament 
was sitting and Juries and witnesses were 
performing their duty. Impressed with 
this conviction, he was determined to give 
his most strenuous opposition to this 
clause. 

Mr. Shaw felt himself in a considerable 
difficulty with respect to the clause then 
under consideration. He was committed 
to its principle, and felt at that moment as 
strongly as ever the urgent and undeniable 
necessity of the measure introduced by 
his Majesty’s Ministers; but what he 
feared was, that the measure would be in- 
operative from alterations made since its 
introduction, and from the general policy 
towards Ireland with which it would be 
accompanied. . While he fully agreed with 
his hon. and learned friend the member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Perrin), that a de- 
parture so violent as the present from the 
established laws and Constitution must be 
either absolutely necessary or grievously 
unjustifiable, he also was of opinion, that 
to make a complete case of justification 
they must be satisfied that the substitute 
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proposed would be efficacious. Of the 
strong necessity of a power beyond the 
ordinary laws to restrain the disaffected in 
Ireland, he could not entertain a doubt. 
The late Kilkenny Assizes had been ad- 
duced as an argument on the other side ; 
but Baron Foster, the Judge who presided 
there, had stated, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury, that for four successive Assizes 
he had found the county progressively 
becoming worse—that on the last occasion 
there was not even a record for trial—that 
the law could not be administered —that 
it was not only process for tithe, but 
process of every description had been 
rendered impracticable, and that the 
British Constitution had ceased to exist in 
the county of Kilkenny — that of the 
offences reported, not one-twelfth were 
ever attempted to be prosecuted, and he 
calculated, not one-twentieth of those 
committed. But his (Mr. Shaw’s) dif- 
ficulty arose from the manner in which 
the Bill had been weakened, and its pro- 
visions frittered away. Those best ac- 
quainted with military tribunals, seemed 
to think, that the alterations made in 
the formation of the Courts, would render 
these ineffective, and his own opinion was, 
that while, in the absence of the ordinary 
law, he knew notribunal to which he 
could so willingly commit his property, his 
liberty, or his life, as to the honour 
and generous forbearance of a British 
officer, yet, that if five independent gentle- 
men, unversed in the technicalities of 
evidence, who were to be perplexed by 
counsel, and not assisted by a Judge, were 
required to be unanimous in their judg- 
ment, such a court was not likely to 
be prompt or efficient in the despatch 
of business. Buta much greater objection, 
in his mind, to the Bill as it now stood, 
was, that, although the great inducement 
Ministers held out when they asked for 
enactments more severe than ever any 
other Government proposed was, that 
they would put down political agitation, 
and rather punish the man who incited 
others to crime, than the poor deluded 
victim of his mischievous harangues—the 
Bill as then altered would altogether fail 
to reach that evil; its most important 
provision, in that respect, as copied from 
the 10th Geo. 4th., had been abandoned 
—namely, the power to two Magistrates 
to suppress an unlawful meeting. They 
might, no doubt, bind over the persons 
present at it to take their trial by indict- 
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ment for a misdemeanor, but then those 
very persons might return to the same 
meeting, and the alteration in the Bill had 
deprived the Magistrates of the power 
to put a stop to the meeting by means of 
summary conviction and immediate punish- 
ment. The trial of political agitators in 
the proclaimed districts was also withdrawn 
from the summary tribunals, whereas that 
class of persons was much more likely 
than the humbler offender to find sympathy 
in the minds of a Jury sitting in a disturbed 
district, and probably more or less affected 
by the prevailing excitement. He could 
not reconcile it with justice or propriety, 
thus to let the real offender, the cause 
and origin of all the outrage and insubor- 
dination which had subverted the laws, 
escape, while the unhappy dupe of his 
designing artifice was to be visited with all 
the severities of those peculiarly severe 
enactments. Forthe suppression of political 
agitation, he considered the Bill had been 
rendered almost if not altogether nugatory. 
It certainly was not the fault of Ministers, 
if the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin were not able as he had stated, to 
drive a coach and four through the Act. 
He did not, he confessed, feel much con- 
fidence in contributing to place these 
powers in the hands of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. He believed, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would not succeed in quieting 
Ireland. He saw nothing but ruin and 
loss in prospect. It was likely, that the two 
countries would be separated. He hoped 
he might be wrong; but it was his honest 
opinion. He might be considered a gloomy 
prophet. He should, however, give his 
very reluctant consent to placing these 
powers in the hands of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. 

Mr. O'Connell felt, that he ought not 
to allow this question to go to a vote 
without saying a word in reply to the noble 
Lords and hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. He wished that he 
could entertain a hope that Ministers had 
heard enough that evening from the hon. 
and learned member for Edinburgh, the 
hon. and learned member for Kirkeud- 
bright, and from the hon. and learned 
member for Monaghan (who knew a great 
deal of Ireland), to induce them to sus- 
pend their opinions upon this clause till 
to-morrow. He was not the friend, nei- 
ther did he pretend to be the friend, of 
the present Ministers; but he was sure, 
that their soundest friend would concur 
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with him as to the propriety of the advice 
which he had just recommended to their 
adoption. The point on which the Com- 
mittee was then called upon to decide was 
this—“ Is the Trial by Jury to be abol- 
ished at the mere will of the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland?” That was the question 
to which a Reformed Parliament was 
called upon to answer yes or no. It was 
not a light or unimportant question. If 
they should unfortunately answer the ques- 
tion in the affirmative, what were they 
going to substitute for it? Not a Court- 
martial, but some bastard mongrel thing 
which was called a Court-martial, and in 
point of fact, was not one. He meant no 
offence personally to the Gentlemen who 
were to serve upon it, but he must say, 
that the country was going to have a 
packed Court-maitial, a rambling tribunal, 
undefined by principle, unlimited by any- 
thing like law, mis-shapen, and ill-begotten. 
He protested against the establishment of 
such a tribunal, not only on account of 
the monstrous thing itself, but also on 
account of its becoming a precedent. He 
would not waste the time of the House by 
declaiming on the merits of Jury Trial, he 
would only say, that he pitied the man, 
who, calling himself a lover of freedom, 
did not estimate highly this mode of trial. 
It long preceded the title of the King to 
his throne, and was in existence even be- 
fore the right of Representation in Parlia- 
ment existed. In abolishing that mode of 
trial, let the House consider what power 
was vested in this mongrel Court-martial. 
It had no power to try the murderers of 
Mr. Leonard—no power to try those vio- 
lent outrages at which good men of all 
parties naturally shuddered—no power to 
try political offences, for that power had 
very properly been taken from it. Thus, 
then, there remained nothing for it to try 
but the middle species of offence. But 
the erection of these Courts-martial was 
rendered necessary by the intimidation 
practised upon Jurymen. The right hon. 
Secretary, in arguing this question, placed 
the opponents of the Bill in a curious di- 
lemma. At the last Assizes, the Jurors for 
the county of Kilkenny did not attend ; 
that was intimidation: at the present 
Assizes they do attend; and that, said 
the right hon. Secretary, was intimidation 
again. Such were the miserable grounds 
upon which an intelligent people were to 
be deprived of their dearest rights. He 
recollected, that upon a former night the 
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right hon. Secretary had produced a great 
effect, by quoting a letter foretelling that 
the Jurors would not attend at the present 
Assizes for Kilkenny. To-night he had 
endeavoured to induce the Committee to 
act upon another letter, stating that 
the Jurors had attended in extraordi- 
nary numbers. How, then, were the 
honest friends of Irish liberty to act, when 
they found that whether Jurors attended 
or not, their rights and franchises were to 
be equally destroyed? Again, it had 
been stated, that witnesses would not 
attend, so much were they intimidated. 
Why, it was now in evidence that they 
attended willingly, and in crowds. But 
had witnesses ever been intimidated ? Qn 
that point the evidence of Mr. Barrington, 
which he had read, was decisive. Mr. 
Barrington asserted, that he had never 
known a case in which a witness was mal- 
treated on account of his having given 
evidence. It was miserable to have to 
enter into details and discussions like these 
—it was miserable that the Trial by Jury 
should be the stake for which he was play- 
ing, and that such wretched counters as 
thesé should be set against so valuable and 
inestimable a prize. But, supposing that 
witnesses did not attend before the ordi- 
nary tribunals of the land, what power had 
these military tribunals to compel their 
attendance? It was said, that the Courts 
of Law were inoperative from want of 
sufficient evidence. Were these military 
tribunals then to act with less evidence, 
or with no evidence at all? But put the 
case the otherway. Witnesses would not 
come voluntarilyforward ; but were thereno 
such things as informers—men who traf- 
ficked in blood, and who, for a paltry pit- 
tance, would sell the lives of their fellow 
subjects? The evidence of an informer 
was always suspicious; he was generally 
an accomplice in the offences with which 
he charged others. The evidence of an 
accomplice required corroboration; and 
what was evidence in corroboration was a 
difficult point even for the venerable 
Judges of the land to determine; and yet 
all this was to be settled without discus- 
sion by these military Judges. The right 
hon. Secretary had not shown a particle of 
necessity for this measure. In his speech, 
that evening he had gone so far as to say, 
that he hoped, that if this Bill were passed, 
the Executive Government would not 
have occasion to use it. That was a dis- 
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sity for the Bill, and therefore the House 
ought not to give to the Lord Lieutenant 
the power of deciding at his will and plea- 
sure whether the Trial by Jury should be 
abolished in Ireland, Then the right hon. 
Secretary, having given up the ground 
of necessity, called upon the House, from 
its confidence in Ministers, to grant them 
those extraordinary powers. Now, ought 
they to give up their liberties to the keep- 
ing of any man, out of confidence either 
in him or in his colleagues? The right 
hon. Gentleman could not ask this Bill of 
them as a right, when he called upon them 
to give it him in confidence. He could 
not demand it from them as a debt, so he 
now came forward and solicited for it as 
charity. Give it him in charity—bestow 
it upon him as an eleemosynary contribu- 
tion. They would do so, if they were pre- 
pared in confidence to abolish the Trial by 
| Jury, and to abolish it for a mongrel spe- 
cies of ambulatory Court-martial, docked 
above and cut away below, which was 
neither fish nor flesh nor good red-herring, 

Lord Ingestre had supported this Bill 
upon its first introduction, but he was 
now inclined to oppose it, because this 
clause had been so altered as to be ren- 
dered ineffective. 

Mr. Stanley, in reply to the noble Lord’s 
reason for withdrawing his support from 
this Bill, would only state, that this clause 
was, with the exception of two words, 
which did not in the slightest degree affect 
its import, in precisely the same shape in 
which it was originally introduced into the 
House. 

Colonel Perceval was almost inclined 
to vote against this clause, since the mode 
in which the constitution of the Courts- 
martial had been altered by requiring five 
of its members to be unanimous, would 
render it difficult for the Government to 
render any effectual protection to the in- 
habitants of Ireland. 

Lord Sandon did not think that the 
change made in this clause was sufficient 
to warrant an alteration of sentiment in 
those hon. Members who had originally 
given their support to this Bill. He was 
surprised that it should be considered a 
matter of difficulty to get five or seven 
officers to be unanimous in a verdict when 
they continually saw twelve Jurymen 
agreeing in their opinion. With respect 
to the other objection — that political 
offences were no longer to be tried by 
Courts-martial, he highly approved of the 
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change; because he did not think military 
men likely to be good Judges in cases of 
sedition or treason, although he believed 
them perfectly competent to try common 
offences. He thought there was a clear 
distinction between political and other 
offences; and it appeared to him the 
Committee would take upon itself an 
awful responsibility, if it refused to arm 
Ministers with the power conveyed by this 
clause. He felt confident, that the powers 
intrusted to Government, by the Bill, 
would not be abused ; and his confidence 
was founded, not on the personal charac- 
ter of Ministers, but on a Reformed House 
of Commons, emanating directly from the 
people, which would always be able to 
control the Government. 

The Committee divided on the Clause : 
Ayes 270; Noes 130—Majority 140. 

Clause to stand part of the Bill. 

The eleventh Clause read. 

Mr. Rigby Wason moved an Amend- 
ment, requiring unanimity from all the 
members of the Courts-martial. It was as 
follows, ‘‘ Provided always that no per- 
son shall be convicted under this Act, or 
any sentence passed on any person who 
shall be so convicted, unless the officers 
composing such Court-martial, shall una- 
nimously agree in their verdict; and shall 
afterwards unanimously approve of the 
sentence awarded by the court for such 
offence.” 

Lord Althorp opposed the Amendment. 
The Ministers had already made great 
concessions in this clause. They had con- 
sented that there should be a majority of 
seven out of nine, of five out of seven; 
and that in all cases where the members 
of the court were limited to five, then that 
the five should be unanimous. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 42; Noes 146 — Majority 
against the Amendment 104. 

Mr. Rotch said, that it was the practice 
of Courts-martial, when the prisoner made 
any objection, to clear the Court, whilst 
the Judge Advocate had the privilege of 
replying to the objection in secret, and in 
the absence of the prisoner and his advisers. 
He thought, that should be guarded 
against, and he would move this proviso, 
*« Provided, always, that no legal objection 
or other objection to the proceedings of the 
Court-martial shall be gone into, in the 
absence of the party accused, and his 
legal adviser.” That would prevent any 
such practice under this Act. 
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Amendment negatived without a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Warburton moved an Amendment, 
“ That no verdict of acquittal should be 
revised by the same or any other Court- 
martial; and that no sentence of con- 
demnation should be increased in severity 
by the Lord Lieutenant or any other per- 
son”——The first part of which was agreed to, 
the latter negatived. 

The Clause with verbal Amendments to 
stand part of the Bill. 

House resumed ; Committee to sit again. 


List of the Avus. on the first Division. 
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Crawley, S. 
Davenport, J. 
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Denison, W. J. 
Denison, I. E. 
Dilwyn, L. W. 
Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Duncannon, Viscount 
Dundas, Capt. J. W. 


ENGLAND. 
Althorp, Viscount 
Anson, Sir G. 
Anson, hon. G. 
Astley, Sir J. 
Atherley, A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Baring, F. 
Barnett, C. J. 
Barnard, E. E. 








Beaumont, T. H. Dundas, hn. Sir R. L. 
Benett, J. Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Bentinck, Ld.G.F.C. Eastnor, Viscount 


Berkeley, Capt. M. H. 
Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Bethell, R. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boss, J. G. 

Bowes, T. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, Captain 
Brougham, W. 
Brougham, J. 
Buller, J. W. 
Buller, E. 

Bulteel, J. C. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Burton, H. 

Buxton, T. F. 

Byng, G. 

Byng, Sir J. 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, Lord 
Cavendish, Col. H. F. 
Cayley, Sir G. B. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Chetwynd,Capt.W.F. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clive, E. B. 

Clive, Viscount 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cockerell, Sir C. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Collier, J. 

Cookes, T. H. 


Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, E. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, W, 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fellowes, H. A. W. 
Fellowes, hon. N. 
Ferguson, Gen. Sir R. 
Finch, G. 

Fitzroy, Lord J. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Forster, C. S. 

Fort, J. 

Fox, S. L. 
Frankland, Sir R. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, W. E, 
Gordon, R. 

Gore, M. 

Goring, H. D. 
Graham, Sir J. R. G. 
Grant, right hon, R. 
Greene, T. G. 
Grey, hon. Col. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Gronow, Capt. R. H. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Halford, H. 
Handley, W. F. 
Handley, H. 
Harcourt, G. V. 
Harland, Wm. C. 
Hawes, B. 
Heathcote, John 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heron, Sir R., 
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Hill, Sir R. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, J. 
Hornby, Edmund G. 
Horne, Sir Wm. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, hon. F. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Ingham, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jermyn, Earl of 
Jerningham, hon. H. 
Johnstone, Sir I. V. 
Keppell, Major G. 
Kerry, Earl 
Labouchere, H. 
Lamont, N. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lefevre, Charles S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, Sir T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lumley, Viscount 
Lushington, Dr. S. 
Maberley, Col. W. L. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Madocks, J. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marryat, J. 
Marshall, J. 
Marsland, T. 
Martin, J. 

Mildmay, P. St. John 
Milton, Viscount 
Molyneux, Lord 
Moreton, hon. A. H. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Mostyn, hon. E.M.L. 
Nicholl, J. 

Ord, Wm. H. 

Paget, F. 

Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 

Parker, Sir H. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pelham, hon. C. A.W. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Pepys, C. C. 

Peter, W. 

Petre, hon. Edward 
Phillips, Sir George 
Phillpotts, J. 
Pinney, W. . 
Ponsonby, hon. W. 
Potter, R. 

Poulter, J. S. 

Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 

Pugh, D. 

Ricardo, D. 

Rice, hon. T. 8S, 





Rickford, W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Rotch, B. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, C. 

Ryle, J. 

Sandon, Viscount 
Sandford, E. A. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Scott, J. W. 
Seale, Colonel 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Shawe, E. R.N. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, hon. R. S. 
Smith, R. V. 


Spencer, hon. Cap. F. 
Stanley, rt. hon, E. G. 


Stanley, E. J. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Staveley, T. K. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strickland, G. 
Stuart, Lord D.C. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, W. H. F. 
Thicknesse, R. 


Thomson, right hon. 
C.P 


Throckmorton, R. G. 
Townley, R. G. 
Tracy, C. H. 

Trevor, hon, G. R. 


Troubridge, Sir E. T. 


Vernon, hon. G. J. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vincent, Sir F. 

V vian, J. H. 
Walker, R. 

Ward, H.G. 
Warre, J. A. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Watkins, J. L. 
Watson, hon. R. 
Wedgwood, J. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Williams, W. A. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wood, C. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 


Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 


Young, G. F. 
SCOTLAND. 
Adam, Admiral C. 
Baillie, Colonel J. 
Bannerman, A. 
Callender, J. H. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, Sir J. H, 
Elliot, hon, Captain 





Ferguson, Captain 
Ferguson, R. 
Fleming, Admiral 
Grant, right hon. C. 
Halliburton, hon. D. 
Hay, Colonel L. 
Jeffrey, right hon. F, 
Johnstone, A. 
Johnstone, J. J. H. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Macleod, R. 
Maxwell, Sir J. 
Maxwell, J. 
Murray, J. A. 
Oliphant, L. 
Ormelie, Earl of 
Ross, H. 

Steuart, R. 

Stewart, Sir M. 8S, 
Wemyss, Captain J. 
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IRELAND. 
Acheson, Viscount 
Belfast, Earl of 
Browne, J. D. 
Browne, D. 
Christmas, J. N. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. 
Gladstone, T. 

Hill, Lord A. 

Hill, Lord M. 
Howard, R. 

Knox, hon. Col. J. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Maxwell, J. W. 
O’Grady, hon. Col. 
O’Neil, hon. Gen. J. 
Shaw, F. 


List of the Nors. 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, Henry A. 
Attwood, T. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baring, H. B. 
Bayntun, 8. A. 
Beauclerk, Major A. 
Bish, T. 

Blandford, Marquess 
Bowes, J. 

Briggs, R. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Clay, W. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, Captain E.B. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dawson, E. 8. 
Divett, E. 
Duncombe, hon, W. 
Ellis, J. 

Ewart, Wm. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fielden, J. 
Forester,hon. .C.W. 
Gaskell, D. 

Grote, G. 

Guest, J. J. 

Guise, Sir B. 

Gully, J. 

Hall, B. 

Handley, B. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hanmer, Colonel H. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, T. 

Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Ingestre, Viscount 
James, W. 

Kemp, T. R. 

King, E. B. 


Langton, Colonel G. 
Lester, E. 
Mills, J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Palmer, General 
Parrott, J. 
Philips, M. 
Rider, T. 
Rippon, G. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, J. 
Romilly, E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, J. W. 
Stewart, J. 
Strutt, E. 
Tayleure, W. 
Tennyson, rt. hon. C. 
Todd, R. 
Torrens, Colonel 
Turner, W. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, R. 
Wigney, J. N. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilks, J. 
Windham, W. H. 
Wood, Alderman 
Yelverton, hon.W. HH. 
SCOTLAND. 
Abercromby, rt. hn. J. 
Dunlop, Captain J. 
Ewing, J 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Gillon, Wm. D. 
Kinloch, G. 
Oswald,R. A. 
Oswald, J. 
Sharpe, General M. 
Sinclair, G. 
Wallace, R. 
TRELAND. 
Baldwin, H. 
Barron, W, 
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Barry, G. 8. O’Brien, Colonel Stnctatr, from Bickenhill, and several other PMc’ in 
Bellew, R. M: O’ Callaghan, C. Peet ee a ~_— ye ge by < 

IAanne ILLQN, from the Associate Congregation of Airdrie; by 

Chepreae, Me L PE ae a Page heehee er § cmsepeeer " ae de x. 
» Me Li. 7M. rom Titchmarsh, and other Places,—for the Better 

Clements, Viscount O'Connell, C. servance of the Sabbath.—By Sir Joun JoHNsToNE, from 

Daunt, W. O.N, O’Connell, J. Scarborough; by Mr. Horg JoHNsToNn®, from Moffatt 

obbi Y @) / and Langholm; and by Mr. WiLks, from Baptists at 

Dobbin, L. O’Connell, Morgan vt : h py eget oF + -- ‘om 

Todi , orsham an toke,—for the ition very. 
is gg hi F rita? tap —By Mr. RogBuck, from Persons at Stockport;—for the 
tan, W. I. fcr fre Repeal of the Union with Ireland.—By Colonel WiLLIAMms, 

Fitzgerald, T. O’Dwyer, A. C. from Ashtori-under-Lyne; and by Mr. Ginion, from 


Fitzsimon, C, O’Ferrall, R. M. certain Persons in Glasgow, and from other Places;— 


Fitzsimon, N. Perrin, L. against the Suppression of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.— 
/ By Mr. Ewart, from Glasgow, for the Removal of Re- 

a . . V e y > ig ’ 
G «oi ; 3 peng if strictions on the Trade to the Brazils; and from Liverpool, 
tag ne nade in favour of the Jews.—By Mr. Sincnair, and Captain 


Grattan, H. 
Lambert, H. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Maclaughlin, M. 
Macnamara, Major 
Martin, J. 

Martin, J. 


Ruthven, E.S. 
Ruthven, FE. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, C. A. 


DuNLopP, from various Places in Scotland, for the Aboli- 
tion of Church Patronage.—By Mr. DAvip RocHE, from 
Limerick; and by Mr. Ewart, from Liverpool,—for an 
Amendment in Corporation Laws.— By Mr. WILks, from 
Dissenters Meeting at Argyle Chapel, Bath, at Boston, 
and Ashburton, for Exempting from Poor and Church 
Rates all Places of Worship, and for the Redress of Griev- 
ances.—By Mr. Rorszuck, from the Females of Bath; by 
Mr. WiLks, from Ashburton; and by Colonel W1LLIAMs, 


Mullins, F. W. TELLER. aes Aud ees as ere € 
é : - rom Ashton-under-Lyne,—-in favour of the Factories Re- 
Nagle, Sir E, Sheil, R. L. gulation Bill, Similar Petitions were presented by Mr. 
Paired o ie STRICKLAND, from Gomersall; by Mr. G1Lion, from 
Operatives of Dundee; and by Mr. Sincratr, from Ding- 
Lennox, Lord W. wall, Lismahagow, and Stanningley—By Mr. Griton, 
ot i from Lanark; and by Mr. StricrLanp, from Langfield, 


for the Reduction of Taxation. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Suppression oF DisturnBances (Irz- 
Wednesday, March 20, 1833. LAND)— Petitions.] Mr. Roebuck, on 
Minvres.] Bills, Read a third time:—Exchequer Bills | presenting two Petitions against the Irish 
and Transfer of Aids. Coercion Bill, one from Stockport and the 
Petitions presented. By Lord SEAGrAve, from a Number h f Bristol coned by 4,000 
of Places,—for the Abolition of Slavery.—By the Earl of other rom ristol, signe y 4; per- 
SHarresgury, from the Congregation of the Scotch | Sons, felt called upon to make a few 


Church, Swallow Street, St, James’s; and by Lord vati a 
HowpDEN, from Tadcaster,—for the Better Observance of obser ations, especially a he had not 


the Sabbath.—By the Earl of Rosgsery, from Dysart,— hitherto said anything upon the subject. 
against the System of Church Patronage (Scotland). The Members for Ireland had fought their 


battle in that House manfully, patiently, 
and with great calmness and discretion ; 
but that battle, from the votes of last 
Wednesday, March 20, 1833. night, was clearly shown to be’ lost. 
MrinuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Captain Having thus noticed what had taken place, 
Dunpas, an Account of the Number of Irish Poor passed he felt called upon to say to those hon. 
from London to Bristol to be shipped for Ireland, and the | Gentlemen, if they would take his advice, 
Expenses incurred thereby.—On the Motion of Captain they would leave that House at once, an d 


LOS OL OL OLLI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


GrorGE Fereouson, the Quantity of Foreign Oats im- 


¢—- — 





ported into Ireland Free of Duty as Seed Corn, since per- 
mission was first granted to impost. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Ewart, from Glasgow, for 
Poor Laws (Ireland) ; and from Liverpool, for the Abolition 
of the Punishment of Death for Offences against Property. 
By Sir JoHN JoHNSTONE, from Scarborough, for the 
Repeal of the House and Window Tax.—By Mr. Ror- 
Buck, from the Retailers of Beer, Stockport, to be placed 
on the same footing as the Licensed Victuallers; and by 
Mr. WiLks, from Retailers of Beer, Boston, to the same 
effect.—By Sir Jonn JoHNsTONE, from Scarborough, 
Sealby, and other Places; by Mr. RorsBuck, from 
Proprietors of Stage Coaches and Waggons of Bath; 
by Mr. Hope Jounstone, from Dumfries, Ruthwell, 
Dunseore, Langholm, Linlithgow, and Borrowston- 
ness; by Mr. Wriks, from Sion Chapel, Mallow; from 
Baptists of Bow; from the Minister and Congregation of 
St. Thomas’s Square Chapel, Hackney; and from Minis- 
ters, Elders, and Congregation of Albion Chapel, Moorgate, 
in connexion with the United Secession Church of Scot- 
land; by Colonel WixurAms, from the Inhabitants of 
Ashton-under-Lyne; by Sir Gray SxkrpwitH, from 
Stoneleigh, Atherstone, Berkswell, and Wallsall; by Mr. 





for ever as it was plain Ireland could not 
look for justice from an English House of 
Commons. If the opinions of Parliament 
were to be judged of by the opinions and 
votes of its Members last night, justice 
never could be done to Ireland, and the 
sooner she was separated from England 
the better. The people of America, having 
much less grounds than Ireland had now 
to complain, had fought nobly for their 
independence, and had put down till then 
the indomitable pride of England. Un- 
fortunately Ireland had not followed so 
glorious an example, and the consequence 
was, that she had suffered oppressions un- 
equalled by any other country in Europe, 
with the exception of Poland, The time 
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was now come when it was openly avowed 
that Ireland was to be no longer under a 
free Government. Irishmen had become 
the slaves of the despotism of England ; 
and if they wished to continue so, instead 
of fighting manfully and boldly by every 
means in their power for their independ- 
ence, they would passively give way to 
the provisions of the most iniquitous mea- 
sure that had ever been brought forward, 
and they would deserve the desecration of 
every honourable man. The measure had 
been brought forward in cowardice—sup- 
ported by imbecility—and carried through 
by the most unworthy means. He had 
expressed his opinions on this subject 
strongly; he cared not how far some per- 
sons might think he had gone beyond the 
bounds of discretion, for, in his opinion, 
when the rights of a nation were disre- 
garded, and its people trampled under 
foot, discretion was but a poor virtue. The 
open expression of honest indignation was 
preferable at all times to that careful 
weighing of a man’s words which was the 
poor refuge of the cowardly and the 
base. 

Mr. Cobbett rose to express his entire 
approbation of what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Bath; he, however, 
wished that the hon. Gentleman, instead 
of stating that the people of England were 
the oppressors of Ireland, had stated that 
those oppressors were the grinding aristo- 
cracy of England. 

An Hon. Member thought that the lan- 
guage which had been used by the hon. 
member for Bath was such as ought not to 
be countenanced by the House. He had 
himself, with great reluctance, given his 
support to his Majesty’s Ministers in carry- 
ing the measure, and he should continue 
to do so; at the same time he must say 
that, if such questions as the abolition of 
the right of petition, and the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act were brought ab- 
stractedly before the House, he should 
enter his earnest and decided protest 
against them; but when he saw the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, he felt bound to sup- 
port the measure, which he regarded as 
one of mercy, as it went to prevent 
anarchy. 

An Hon..Member likewise deprecated 
the language which had been used by the 
hon. member for Bath, language and ex- 
pressions almost amounting to preaching 
open rebellion. 


The Speaker said, that the hon, Member 
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must permit him to interrupt him in the 
course he was pursuing. The hon. Mem- 
ber was mistaken, or had misunderstood 
the intentions and statement of the hon. 
member for Bath. It was impossible that 
any hon. Member could be permitted to 
preach rebellion, and he (the Speaker) had 
understood the remarks of the hon. mem- 
ber for Bath to be confined merely to this, 
—that the people of Ireland ought to 
oppose any measure by which their free- 
dom was assailed by every legal means 
afforded them by the law of the land. If 
he (the Speaker) had entertained any such 
notion as to the statement of the hon. 
member for Bath as had been expressed by 
the hon. Member, he should at once have 
called the hon. member for Bath to order. 

Mr. Finn felt called upon to make a 
few observations upon that part of the 
hon, member for Bath’s speech, in which 
he recommended the Members for Ireland, 
who had unsuccessfully opposed the Bill, 
to withdraw from that House. That was 
an advice which they could not think of 
following. They had a duty to perform to 
the people of Ireland, and to the people 
of the other parts of the empire, which 
was, to remain at their posts, and effect 
all the good they could. The question of 
taxation would shortly come forward, and 
it was the duty of every Member to be at 
his post, to endeavour, if he possibly 
could, to reduce those taxes that bore so 
heavily on the people. The question of 
sinecures and unmerited pensions would 
also be brought forward, and it behoved 
Members to be in their places to reduce 
them—to put down useless expenditure of 
every description—to extend liberty in 
every way, and to support Triennial Par- 
liaments and Vote by Ballot. If the re- 
commendation of the hon. member for 
Bath were followed by the Irish Members, 
the consequence would be, that the differ- 
ent members of the Government would 
hold their seats on very easy terms. 

Mr. Roebuck observed, that if the hon. 
Member who had deprecated the strong 
language he had used, would only take 
the trouble of looking into the speeches of 
Mr. Fox, he would find that terms equally 
strong had been made made use of by 
that right hon. Gentleman. 


Facrory Recutations.|] Mr. Strick= 
land said, that he had a Petition to pre- 
sent of great interest and importance at 
the present moment, in favour of the Bill 
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before the House, for limiting the duration 
of the labour of children in factories. — It 
was from the large town of Leeds, which, 
if not the largest, was, perhaps, the most 
affluent manufacturing town of this coun- 
try. This petition had been stated to him 
to be 240 feet long, and to have been 
signed by 16,000 persons. It was the 
time at which this petition was brought 
forward, and the distinct manner in which 
it expressed the sentiments of the peti- 
tioners, which made him think it of im- 
portance; but there was only one sentence 
in it to which he wished to call the par- 
ticular attention of hon. Members. In 
that sentence the petitioners begged to 
bear their testimony to the accuracy, 
of the evidence given before the Select 
Committee appointed by that honour- 
able House to inquire into the subject, 
and particularly they bore testimony to 
that portion of the evidence which had 
reference to the protracted hours of labour 
imposed upon children in factories, and 
the consequent destruction of their health 
and morals. He (Mr. Strickland) was 
one of those who had devoted great atten- 
tion to the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee at the time, and then feared to pre- 
judge the case; but now that the Bill was 
before the House, and that imputations 
had been thrown out against that evidence, 
on the ground of its being ex-parte, and 
capable of receiving an answer, he begged 
to state what his own impression of that 
evidence was. He thought the reading of it 
would not give the public a full and correct 
idea of the real state of the case, orthat any- 
thing else could, except a sight of the ema- 
ciated cripples who were brought before the 
Committee to be examined. He regretted 
that the Bill introduced some years back, 
by Sir John Hobhouse, had met with the 
Opposition it experienced, for he was con- 
fident that it was the limitation of that Bill 
to the cotton manufacture which had ex- 
cited a great part of the present discon- 
tent. He was decidedly of opinion that 
nothing short of the Ten-hour Bill could 
satisfy the feelings of the public, or be 
productive of any advantage. This Bill 
must be tried for a season, and, if it were 
found to be impracticable, they must again 
legislate upon the subject. 

Mr. Fryer said, that no one was more 
anxious than he was to relieve the misery 
of these children, and of the working 
classes generally; but he was satisfied 
that the Factories’ Bill would prove no- 
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thing but a delusion. This was not the 
way in which the distress of the country 
could be remedied. The only relief that 
could be afforded to a manufacturing 
population was the reduction of the duty 
on their raw materials, and the abolition of 
the tax on bread. Foreign countries were 
rapidly overtaking'us in the cheapness of our 
manufactures; and, in some particulars, 
absolutely rivalled us. How was it possible 
to expect, that with a duty of twelve per 
cent on the raw material, and of twenty 
per cent upon corn, relief could be given 
to the labourers, either infant or adult? 
They might talk of relieving them, but all 
attempts to relieve them must be delusive, 
whilst Parliament persisted in creating an 
artificial scarcity, for the purpose of mak- 
ing them pay a high price for their bread. 
The only way of giving the starving popu- 
lation of the country real relief, was to 
afford them a fair chance, by reducing 
the price of food, and the tax upon their 
raw materials, and thus enable them to 
compete with foreign nations. 

Mr. Robinson agreed with the hon. 
Member who had just sat down; but said 
it was difficult all at once to make such an 
alteration in the taxes, as would afford 
the manufacturing classes relief; and the 
question was, whether, in the meantime, 
they would permit the present sysiem to 
go on, and allow the children to labour 
more than ten hours. 

Mr. Potter, in justification of the cotton 
manufacturers, begged to say, that the 
abuses complained of did not rest exclu- 
sively with them. When hon. Members 
spoke of supporting the Bill, they surely 
did not mean to support all its provisions. 
Did they mean to support a measure giv- 
ing the power to Magistrates to commit 
the masters to prison for twelve months ? 
Did they mean to support a measure which 
gave Magistrates a power to levy a fine of 
200/. on the masters? If they did mean 
to support a measure with such clauses, he 
would tell them they would strike a blow 
at the cotton trade, from which, in his 
opinion, it would never recover. He was 
decidedly favourable to an alteration in 
the hours of labour, but not to be effected 
by a Bill like this. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


TRADE To THE Brazits.] Mr. Ewart 
rose to present a Petition from a number 
of shipowners of Liverpool, who were pro- 
prietors of 100,000 tons of British shipping. 
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They prayed for no additional restriction 
upon trade; but, on the contrary, for an 
extension of it. He should not do justice 
to the petitioners if he did not read the 
petition at length. 


To the Honourable, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Tre- 
land, in Parliament assembled ; the humble 
Petition of the undersigned owners of Brit- 
ish vessels trading from the port of Liver- 
pool, showeth— 


That your petitioners labour under many 
disadvantages in competition with foreign 
shipping, in consequence of the higher cost of 
their vessels, and the greater expense of navi- 
gating them, in the charges for provisions, 
stores, and wages: and also to their being 
subjected to many imposts to which foreign 
ships are not liable, such as the stamp duties 
on policies of insurance being one quarter, and 
often one-half per cent upon the value of their 
property on each voyage ; the South Sea duty, 
still levied upon shipping, of 1s. 6d. per ton 
homewards, although goods outwards have for 
some time back been free from that duty; the 
Greenwich Hospital dues of 6¢. per month for 
each of the crew during the voyage, and the 
dread of the impress service—that most unjust, 
tyrannical, iniquitous practice of manning the 
navy, resorted to in time of war, and which 
deters many youths of respectable connec- 
tions from embracing the sea service as a pro- 
fession. 

That, in addition to the above serious disad- 
vantages, your petitioners, in their trade with 
Brazil, Cuba, St. Domingo, Java, Sincapore, 
Manilla, and the Indian Archipelago, are 
deprived of a large portion of homeward 
freight, in consequence of the chief produc- 
tions of these countries being prohibited from 
use or consumption in this kingdom. 

That, for the reasons before-mentioned, 
British shipping cannot be navigated in com- 
petition with American and other foreign 
shipping, when carrying cargoes to foreign 
ports, as, besides the extra expense at which 
British vessels are navigated ; they also incur 
a further charge for commission and manage- 
ment to a foreign agent, and have to perform 
a second voyage in ballast to a British port: 
or return in ballast to a more distant one for 
further employment. 

That Brazil alone furnishes freightage for 
120,000 tons of shipping annually in sugar and 
coffee, nearly the whole of which is imported 
as returns for British manufactures ; and, were 
the productions of that country admitted for 
use or consumption in this kingdom, they 
would be brought inwards, and a great part 
thereof re-exported in British vessels. 

That St. Domingo, Cuba, Manilla, Sinca- 
pore, and the Eastern Islands, likewise furnish 
upwards of 200,000 tons of similar productions, 
the greater part of which, as well as the pro- 
duce of Brazil, is carried by American and 
other foreign shipping, to European ports, 
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although actually the property of British mer- 
chants, or received in return for British manu- 
factures. 

That the British trade with China is strictly 
confined to the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s ships, whilst Americans, Danes, Swedes, 
and other nations are permitted to sail from 
British ports with British goods, freighted on 
British account, and to return with cargoes of 
tea and other Chinese productions to the 
various ports of Continental Europe, whilst 
the vessels owned by your petitioners are pre- 
cluded from every share of this profitable and 
extensive carrying trade. 

That your petitioners attribute the present 
depressed state of the British shipping interest 
mainly to those unjust and impolitic monopo- 
lies and restrictions, and that, if the trade with 
the before-named countries were placed on a 
fair and liberal basis, additional employment 
would be given to a large extent of British 
tonnage, now lying idle in the ports of this 
kingdom, or unprofitably employed im vain 
competition with foreign shipping, trading to 
foreign ports. 

Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray, that 
your honourable House will take this their 
petition into your most serious and immediate 
consideration ; and thatan interest, hitherto con- 
sidered so important to the welfare and pro- 
tection of this kingdom, may not be suffered 
to go to decay, while the Marine of our Ameri- 
can and continental rivals prospers by its de- 
struction. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


He begged leave most strenuously to sup- 
port the prayer of the petition. He could 
see no sources of relief from the grievances 
and depression under which the country 
now laboured, but from a diminution of 
taxation and the extension of commerce. 
Every removal of the unjust and impolitic 
restrictions and monopolies which had 
hitherto incumbered and impeded the 
prosperity of the country, necessarily 
would go toward the diminution of taxa- 
tion. He hoped, that while the people 
demanded relief from direct taxation, they 
would not shut their eyes to that indirect 
system ‘of taxation, arising from commer- 
cial restriction and monopoly, which not 
only took money out of their pockets, but 
pressed on the commercial relations of the 
country, and impeded the comfort of all 
classes. He hoped the subject would 
meet with the full consideration of Govern- 
ment, and as soon as possible that relief 
would be given. 

Lord Sandon was prepared generally to 
support the prayer of the petition, al- 
though he could not enter into a discussion 
of all the details contained in it. Each 
sentence admitted of a long and important 
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argument; but, at preseut, he could only 
say, that he generally approved of its 
prayer. His wish was, that as many re- 
strictions as possible should be taken off 
commerce; but he did not agree in that 
particular to the full extent of the petition, 
that all articles of foreign produce should 
be freely admitted for use in this country. 
Even on the produce of our own colonies 
there were restrictions ; and it would intro- 
duce complete confusion into the commer- 
cial connexions of the country to grant the 
prayer of the petition to its full extent. He 
expressed his concurrence in that part of it 
which directed the attention of Govern- 
mént to the duty on Marine Insurances, 
which pressed very heavily on the com- 
merce of this country. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore was of opinion, 
that the utmost freedom should be allowed 
to the commerce of this country. Unless it 
were relieved from all restrictions and 
monopolies, it would fall to decay in the 
een par with other nations. He sin- 
cerely trusted that his Majesty’s Govern-, 
ment would seriously direct attention 
to this subject, as he was fully convinced 
by that means alone could the difficulties 
under which the commercial and shipping 
interests of the country laboured be re- 
moved. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Business OF THE Hovuss.] Sir Robert 
Peel wished to know, whether it was the 
noble Lord’s intention to press his Motion 
that the Irish Bill should take precedence of 
all other business? He only asked the 
question, because there might be some cer- 
tainty as to what business would come 
before the House. 

Lord Althorp said, that he hoped the 
courtesy of hon. Members would prevent 
him from pressing it; but if they declined 
acceding to his wish, he feared he should be 
obliged to press that Motion, as it was ne- 
cessary that the House should continue the 
consideration of the Bill de die in diem un- 
til it had passed through the Committee. 

Mr. O'Connell thought there was no one 
who would deny that much time—nearly an 
hour and a half—had been consumed after 
one o'clock on the preceding morning upon 
unnecessary discussions. He had no ob- 
jection to go into the discussion at six, and 
continue till one. That would surely be 
enough. Those who were kept for so 
many hours from all manner of refreshment, 
were not able, at the end of the time, to bear 
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up against the overflowing strength of those 
who then came in upon them. Many gen- 
tlemen were thus prevented from expressing 
their sentiments. Under these citcuri- 
stances, he trusted he should not be thought 
to be trespassing, if, at one o'clock, he 
moved an adjournment. 

Sir Matthew W. Ridley did not know 
that the hon. and learned Member was in 
the least degree justified in speaking as if 
this Bill had not had a full discussion. 

Lord Ebrington sincerely hoped, that his 
noble friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would come to no compromise on this 
point. 

Colonel Williams protested against the 
interminable speeches which were made by 
hon. Gentlemen upon the Irish Bill— 
speeches in which nobody was fortunate 
enough to strike out any new lights, but in 
which everybody was successful in extin- 
guishing all the old ones. The evil was 
daily becoming worse and worse. 


Speeches immeasurably long, 
Seem lengthening as we go. 


He recollected that Mr. Jefferson, in one of 
his letters, remarked, that Franklin and 
Washington, though one of them was the 
founder, and the other the president of the 
new republic, had never found it necessary 
upon any question to speak more than 
fifteen minutes. 


Suppression oF DisturBANCcES (I[RE- 
LAND).] On the Motion of Lord Althorp, 
the House resolved itself into a Committee 
on this Bill. 

The twelfth Clause having been put, 

Mr. Roich said, that at a late hour last 
night, he had moved, asan Amendment on 
the last clause, that the party accused should 
have a right to be present whilst the J udge- 
advocate, or his deputy, was addressing the 
Court-martial in reply to any objection, 
which he (the party accused) might have 
taken to the set Rt against him. He 
had then said, that it was customary for the 
court to be cleared of the prisoner and his 
friend, as his advocate was called, whilst 
the Judge-advocate was left with the 
court to assist its deliberations. On his 
stating that such was the practice he was 
contradicted. At that late hour of the 
night he was unwilling to enter into the 
argument, especially as his unsupported as- 
sertion might not have had much weight 
against the assertion of Gentlemen who 
were speaking upon a point connected with 
the practice of their own profession, He 
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had, however, now brought down with him 
to the House the report of a Court-martial, 
certified to be correct-by the signature of 
the deputv’ Judge-advocate, from which it 
appeared that on an objection taken by the 
prisoner, the court was cleared ; that in the 
absence of the prisoner, the Judge-advocate 
replied to his argument in a speech which 
oceupied a closely printed page ; that after 
that argument the court made its decision, 
and that the court was then again opened, 
the prisoner called in, and the decision of 
the court read to him. Having thus es- 
tablished the fact that the Judge-advocate, 
or his deputy, were allowed to address the 
court, after it was cleared, against the pri- 
soner in the absence of the prisoner, he 
should propose to add as an Amendment to 
this clause, a proviso enacting that no 
Judge-advocate, or his deputy, should act 
as counsel against the party accused in any 
such Court-martial. He contended that 
from the very constitutidn of human na- 
ture, a Judge-advocate, who had to mar- 
shal the evidence, and to examine the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, could not be an 
impartial member of the court, nor could 
avoid acting, if he acted ac all, as counsel 
against the prisoner. 

Mr. O'Connell begged pardon of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite; but he 
had an Amendment to propose, which, in 
point of form, must be put before that just 
proposed by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The clause stated, that the Lord- 
lieutenant should nominate and appoint one 
of his Majesty’s serjeants-at-law, or counsel 
learned in the law to act as Judge-advocate. 
The responsibility attached to the appoint- 
ment of counsel belonged, therefore, to his 
Majesty’s Government. Now, he proposed 
to leave out the words * counsel learned in 
the law,” and to substitute in their stead 
* orany barrister-at-law of not less than five 
years’ standing.” This would give the Go- 
vernment the power of choosing a Judge- 
advocate almost from the whole bar. To 
limit their choice to King’s Counsel would 
be inconvenient, for King’s Counsel in great 
business would not give up their ordinary 
professional emoluments to go into the dis- 
turbed districts, and King’s Counsel not in 
great business might not possess those 
qualifications of capacity which, in cases 
like the present, were so desirable. An 
intelligent barrister of less standing would 
be much preferable to such a man; and, 
such being his opinion, he should propose 
the Amendment which he had already de- 
scribed. 
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Lord Althorp had no objection to the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Geii- 
tleman. His chief reason for confining this 
appointment to King’s Counsel was his 
desire to secure the attendance of profés- 
sional persons of experience before the 
Court-martial. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. Rotch then proposed his Amend- 
ment, as we have given it already. 

Lord Althorp objected to the Amend- 
ment. It was monstrous to assert that, 
because it was the duty of the Judge- 
advocate to examine the witnesses against 
the prisoner, he was therefore so biassed 
against the prisoner as to be incapacitated 
from deliberating with the court. At the 
Quarter Sessions where counsel was not 
employed for the prosecution, it was the 
custom of the court to examine the wit- 
nesses against the prisoner, but he did not 
think that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would, on that account, contend that the 
court acted as counsel] against the prisoner. 

Mr. Wynn had stated, last night, his 
objection to this part of the Bill—that 
objection had not been removed nor di- 
minished by the observations of the noble 
Lord. His noble friend compared the 
functions of the Judge-advocate, at a Court- 
martial, with the duties of the Chairman 
at a Quarter Sessions, where no counsel was 
employed for the prosecution. There was 
a great difference between the situations of 
the two. The Chairman of a court of 
Quarter Sessions knew nothing of the 
charge against the prisoner until it was 
brought into court, when the deposition 
taken before a Justice of the Peace was, for 
the first time, handed up to him. But the 
Judge-advocate was the legal adviser who 
must be consulted before the prosecution 
was commenced. In point of fact, he was 
the public prosecutor; and whoever acted 
in that capacity must prepare the charge 
against the prisoner, and examine the wit- 
nesses, to support the prosecution before 
they came into court. There was, besides, 
another duty belonging to the Judge- 
advocate, as public prosecutor, which 
rendered it expedient that some such provi- 
sion as that proposed by the hon. and 
learned member for Knaresborough should 
be adopted—he had to make an opening 
speech, describing the nature of the charge 
against the prisoner, and detailing the facts 
upon which it was founded. With these du- 
ties, his duties according to this clause would 
be inconsistent. In the case of General 


Whitelock, he remembered that the late 
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Mr. Ryder, then Judge-advocate, made an 
opening speech against the accused, and ex- 
amined witnesses upon all occasions. It 
appeared to him that the best way of guard- 
ing against the evils of this system would 
be for Government upon every occasion, to 
appoint a fit and proper person to conduct 
the prosecution, and that the Judge-advo- 
cate should only appear as the adviser of 
the court. It was highly desirable that 
every member of a tribunal, of such a kind 
as it was proposed to institute, should come 
into court with his mind unprejudiced— 
which, with the duties which the Judge- 
advocate in his present capacity had to 
perform, was scarcely possible—and that 
after he had taken his seat he should be 
made acquainted for the first time with the 
charge and the evidence against the pri- 
soner. 

Mr. Stanley defended the clause as it 
stood at present. It was not intended that 
the Judge-advocate should get up for the 
prosecution the cases which were to be 
tried before these Courts-martial. His 
duty would be limited to advising the 
members of the court upon the evidence 
that was admissible, the legal bearing of 
the evidence, and other points of a similar 
character. He thought that there were 
other clauses in the Bill which showed that 
prosecutions instituted before these courts 
must be instituted by the Government ; 
but if the Bill were not deemed sufficiently 
distinct upon that point, he should have no 
objection to introduce a clause providing 
that there should be a public prosecutor, 
and that that public prosecutor should not 
be the Judge-advocate. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that no Amendment 
which could be made upon this, or any 
other clause of the Bill could cure the ob- 
jection which he had to these Courts- 
martial altogether. The fault was in their 
constitution. They consisted of officers, 
whose promotion, whose derradation, 
whose very bread, depended,’on their sub- 
servience to the views of Government. 

Sir Robert Peel agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman opposite that it would be inde- 
cent if a party sent to assist the delibera- 
tions of the Court-martial were to act as 
counsel against the prisoner. If he did so 
act, undoubtedly he ought not to be per- 
mitted to reply to the arguments of the 
prisoner, whilst the prisoner was absent 
and could not tell what fallacies of fact or 
argument he might press on the court. 
He was also of: opinion, that if such a 
person had assisted in getting up the 
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evidence for the prosecution, he was by 
that very circumstance incapacitated from 
acting impartially asa Judge. He would 
take that opportunity to say, that if he had 
been present at the division last night, he 
should have voted along with the majority, 
for he thought that all the benefits of the 
Trial by Jury were at present quite sus- 
pended in Ireland. _He was sorry, how- 
ever, that the tribunals created by this and 
the preceding clauses, as they had been so 
materially altered, were still suffered to re- 
tain the name of Courts-martial. They 
were not Courts-martial. They were very 
different in their construction from Courts- 
martial appointed under the Mutiny Act. 
Why, then, when they had abandoned the 
substance, did they retain a name that was 
so obnoxious? Nothing could .be easier 
than to alter the name of these tribunals. 

Lord Althorp admitted, that the remarks 
which had just fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet were deserving of consideration, 
but it was impossible to alter the title of 
these courts now, as the clauses which 
created them had been passed by the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he would not pro- 
long the discussion by proposing a new 
title for those courts, but if his Majesty’s 
Ministers were at a loss for a name for 
them, he would suggest that of ‘ revo- 
lutionary tribunals.” 

Mr. Warburton did not think that the 
Judge-advocate should be both prosecutor 
and Judge, and he should therefore pro- 
pose an Amendment to that effect. Such 
an Amendment would prevent his having 
an opportunity of tampering with wit- 
nesses. 

The Solicitor General said, that an 
Amendment was quite unnecessary, as it 
had never been intended by the Govern- 
ment that the Judge-advocate should be 
both Judge and prosecutor. It was in- 
tended that a separate prosecutor should 
always be appointed by the Lord-lieu- 
tenant. It would be considered even a 
breach of trust in the Judge-advocate if he 
were to take part in the trial as counsel 
against the prisoner. 

Mr. Warburton then suggested that, as 
there were several kinds of Courts-martial, 
and as it might be difficult to ascertain, by 
a general reference to the Mutiny Act, 
how far the provisions of that Act referred 
to the present tribunals, it might be proper 
that the special provisions of. the Mutiny 
Act which had reference to the present 
Act should be especially mentioned. 
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Mr. Rotch withdrew his Amendment. 

Mr. O'Connell expressed a hope that 
some provision would be made for having 
the Courts-martial open courts. There 
was nothing in the Bill as it stood for or 
against that course ; but he should wish to 
see it made a subject of positive enactment. 
He thought also that the counsel or agent 
of the accused should have power to take 
notes of the evidence. This was the more 
necessary, as cases had occurred where it 
was held by Courts-martial that none had 
aright to take notes of the evidence but 
the - Judge-advocate. He wanted these 
two things—that the court should be open, 
as the Courts of Oyer and Terminer ; and 
that the counsel of the accused should have 
power to take notes. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman moved an addition to 
the clause to that effect. 

The Solicitor General had no objection 
to the courts being open, with only this 
limitation—that they should be closed while 
the members considered their verdict. 
[Mr. O’Connell expressed his assent to this 
limitation.]_ As to the power of taking 
down the evidence by the counsel or agent 
of the accused, he did not think the men- 
tion of such a permission necessary, but he 
had no objection to its introduction. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to, as were the 13th, 14th, 
15th, and 16th clauses. 

The 17th Clause, which enacts “ that any 
person liable to be prosecuted within any 
proclaimed district for any offence against 
27th George 3rd, 50th George 3rd, Ist 
and 2nd William 4th, and 2nd and 3rd 
William 4th, or for any offence against the 
Act, may be tried by such Courts-martial as 
the Bill appoints ; and which Courts-martial 
may sentence to transportation for life or 
for a term of not less than seven years ; 
but not to impose the penalty of whip- 
ping,” &c. 

Mr. O'Connell suggested that some pro- 
vision should be introduced so as to make 
it quite clear, that offences committed before 
the Bill was passed should not be prosecuted 
under it. 

Mr. Stanley thought such a case was 
already amply provided for by the Bill, but 
he had no objection to introduce words 
agreeable to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s suggestion. Finally words were in- 
troduced, exempting all offences from being 
prosecuted under this Bill committed sub- 
sequent to its passing, and before any dis- 
trict. was proclaimed. 

Mr. Ruthven proposed an Amendment, 
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to prevent these Courts from inflicting any 
other corporal punishment than whipping. 

Mr. Warburton thought, that words like 
those suggested were proper, to make the 
Bill accord with the provisions of the 
Mutiny Act. 

Mr. Stanley had no other objection to the 
words, but that they implied the possibility 
of such tortures being now used as had for- 
merly been employed. 

Mr. O’Divyer thought that some limita- 
tion was necessary. He recollected that 
four years ago a case of horrid cruelty oc- 
curred at a gaolin Dublin. Thumb-screws 
were applied ; bolts were put in the mouth. 
The evidence of what he stated was on the 
Table of the House; and the gaoler, who 
had for these cruelties been found unfit for 
his office, had been made a stipendiary Ma- 
gistrate of in a distant county. That 
showed the baneful ascendancy of fuction in 
Ireland. 

Amendment agreed to, and Clause agreed 
to; as was the 18th clause, with verbal 
Amendments. 

The Solicitor General observed, that the 
Committee had now come to one of the 
most important clauses of the Bill—that 
which related to domiciliary visits by the 
Magistrates, or in virtue of their warrants, 
between sunset and sunrise, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the presence or the absence 
of the inhabitants, It was allowed on all 
hands to be of the greatest importance that 
the inhabitants of any House in a pro- 
claimed district should be compelled to fur- 
nish the means of ascertaining whether they 
were at home or abroad; and for that pur- 
pose it had been supposed necessary to give 
the Magistrates, or the persons authorised by 
the Magistrates, the power of breaking and 
forcing anentrance into any House under the 
circumstances in question. His Majesty’s 
Government, however, were very anxious 
to mitigate the severity of this enactment, 
and to lessen the inconveniences which it 
might occasion. They had, therefore, pre- 
pared an Amendment, which he should 
have the honour to propose, and which they 
hoped would meet the approbation of all 
parties, and at the same time secure the 
object which the clause had in view, with- 
out rendering it necessary to break or force 
an entrance into any of the houses. It 
was proposed that, in the first instance, the 
Justice, or any person with warrant of 
justice, accompanied by a Commissioned 
Officer or Chief Constable, should go to the 
house, and require the male inhabitants to 
come forth, and thus enable the authorities 
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to ascertain that they were not absent ; and 
that if, on the ground of illness, or on any 
other ground, the male inhabitants, above 
the age of fourteen, should refuse to come 
forth, the persons authorised should then 
have power to demand admission into the 
House, but should not have power to 
enter without the leave of the inhabitants , 
and that if they were not allowed to enter 
with such leave, then the male inhabitant 
or inhabitants should be deemed and taken 
to be absent, and should be subject to the 
operation of the Act. Such was the sub- 
stance of the proposed Amendment; it 
would have the effect of preserving every 
man’s house as his castle ; and none of the 
inconveniences or abuses which had been 
anticipated by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, and other hon. Members, 
could possibly arise. 

Mr. O'Connell moved that the immates 
should be called “ by name.” 

Lord Althorp objected tu it, as, thro gh 
a mere mistake the object of the Bill might 
be defeated. 

Mr. O'Connell: Yet you would make a 
man liable to the punishment of a misde- 
meanor without knowing his name. 

Captain Yorke said, that the Bill had 
been so altered and modified since its intro- 
duction, that it could answer no useful pur- 
pose whatever. Indeed its only effect 
would be to add to the irritation of the 
Irish people, so that the sooner it was 
thrown into the fire the better. 

Mr. O'Connell would willingly second 
that Motion, but there was no chance of 
its being made, and if made, not the least 
chance of its being agreed to. At the same 
time he must say that he was soanxiousto put 
down Whitefootism, that he would add to 
the efficiency of the present clause by mak- 
ing it compulsory on every farmer and 
cotter to furnish the police authorities with 
a list of the male inmates of his dwelling, a 
duplicate of which should be posted behind 
his door. 

Mr. Walker was indeed surprised that a 
proposition for adding to the coercive mea- 
sure against the Irish peasant and small 
farmer should, of all men, have emanated 
from the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, who was ever vaunting himself as 
being their uncompromising defender. 

Mr. O'Connell would not be deterred by 
any absurd calumny from doing his duty to 
the people of Ireland. It would be a pro- 
tection to the farmer to have his inmates 
called over by name, and he would, there- 
fore, move as an amendment upon the So- 
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licitor General’s Amendment, that the per- 
sons summoned should be called over, and 
answer “ by name.” 

Mr. Stanley had no objection to the 
learned Gentleman’s suggestion, provided 
that the whole clause were, in a future 
stage, so modified as to enable the police to 
obtain lists of the names of the inmates. 

Mr. O’Connell’s addition of the words 
“by. name,” and the Solicitor General’s 
amendment, agreed to. 

On the “ search for arms and other of- 
fensive weapons, with a penalty on detect- 
ing them on the premises of a person not 
duly authorized to possess them,” Clause 
being read, 

Mr. O’Connell proposed, as an Amend. 
ment, that the penalty should obtain only 
when it was proved that the arms were 
“knowingly” in the possession of the indi. 
vidual on whose premises they might be 
found, the onus probandi to lie on the find- 
ing party. Without some such provision, 
no man would be safe from the malice of 
an enemy who might hide arms on the pre- 
mises of a person he might wish to injure, 
and who could hardly be expected to prove 
his ignorance of their being so concealed. 

The Solicitor General conceived that the 
Amendment of the learned Gentleman 
would defeat the efficiency of ‘the clause 
altogether. In larceny it was sufficient to 
show that stolen goods were found in the 
possession of a person accused, who was 
thereby compelled to prove that he had ob- 
tained them in a proper manner, if he 
could ; if he could not, it was fairly assumed 
that he had obtained them in an unlawful 
manner. And so with respect to the search 
for arms clause. Besides, how could it be 
proved that the person was “ knowingly” 
aware that arms were on his premises ? 

Mr. O'Connell maintained that the con- 
stitutional principle was, that the man 
should be presumed to be innocent till he 
was proved to have been guilty. In larceny 
previous ownership, which was always 
proved on the outset of the charge, was a 
prima facie evidence of guilt. No such 
prima facie evidence was required by the 
present clause. If his Amendment should 
not be adopted, he trusted at least that the 
penalty would only be for arms found in 
the “ dwelling-house.” 

The Amendment negatived. 

Mr. O’Connell moved that the words 
“ dwelling-house ” be inserted in the 
Clause. 

The Solicitor General had no objection 
to make a compromise with the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman. He had no objection 
to exclude from the operation of this clause, 
arms found in outhouses, unless the person 
in whose outhouse they were found were 
proved to be knowingly in possession of 
them. If the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would consent to include within it arms 
found in any tenement under the lock of 
the owner. 

Mr. O'Connell defended the propriety of 
his Amendment, but would have no objec- 
tion to elose with the proposition of the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman, and to include arms 
found in any tenement under the lock of an 
Irish peasant. The lock of an Irish peasant ! 
The hon. and learned Gentleman knew 
little of the condition of the Irish peasantry 
or he would not have used that phrase. 
The Irish peasant was not rich enough to 
buy a key, let alone a lock to his cabin. If 
he were, you would hear no more of these 
Whitefoot outrages ; for having property of 
his own to preserve, he would not dream 
of injuring the property of others. 

Amendment negatived, and the Clause 
was ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

The 21st Clause, which proposed to enact 
“ that any person selling or circulating any 
seditious paper in a proclaimed district 
should be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and should by and under the sentence of a 
Court-martial be liable to imprisonment for 
not more than twelve months, unless he 
discovered by whom he was so employed,” 
was struck out of the Bill. 

The 22nd Clause read. 

Mr. O'Connell called the attention of 
the Committee to the passage which ren- 
dered any person guilty of a misdemeanor 
who should “by menaces or otherwise,” 
deter any witness from giving evidence. 
Now there were legitimate menaces, as, 
for instance, if a man went to another, 
and informed him, that if he did not give 
his evidence honestly and fairly, he should 
be indicted for perjury. Now you ought 
not to prevent such a caution, or it might 
be called such a menace, from being made 
to a witness. The words “by menaces or 
otherwise ” were at once too vague and too 
comprehensive, 

The Solicitor General defended the 
clause. Such,a menace as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had described was a most 
improper menace when applied to a witness 
who had not been examined. It would 
certainly pervert the course of justice and 
tend to deter witnesses from coming for- 
ward, if the accused party were permitted 
to say to them, “If you give evidence 





against me, I will indict you, I will have 
you set in the pillory, or, it may be, sent to 
Botany-bay to repent of your perjury.” 

Mr. O’ Connell contended that there was 
no menace in telling a witness that if he 
swore falsely, he should be indicted for 
perjury. He objected to the words of the 
clause, because “ menace or otherwise ” in- 
cluded every kind of dissuasion, even of 
friendly dissuasion, which one man might 
employ in conversation with another to 
prevent him from swearing unintentionally 
to that which in point of fact was false, 
although he did not know it tobe so. He 
had no objection to let the words stand, so 
far as Jurors were concerned, for menace 
and persuasion were equally illegal as ap- 
plied to them; but he could not allow them 
to stand as applied to witnesses, for in 
matters of identification it might be neces- 
sary to dissuade a person who was mistaken 
as to the identity of another from swearing 
as he originally intended. 

Lord Alihorp thought, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had argued this clause 
very partially. He was to be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor who “by menaces or 
otherwise” deterred a witness, not from 
giving false evidence, but from “appearing” 
at all as a witness. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought the words 
of which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
complained to be absolutely necessary to 
the Bill. Instead of weakening, he would 
rather strengthen the enactments of this 
Clause. 

Clause amended, to stand part of the 
Bill. 

The 23rd Clause agreed to. 

House resumed ; Committee to sit again. 


Srarrorp InpemMNiITyY Biuu.] Mr. 
Spring Rice moved the Order of the Day 
for the Second Reading of this Bill. 

Captain Chetwynd put it to the good 
feelmg of the hon. Member to postpone 
the Second Reading. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that his right hon. 
friend who brought forward the Bill was 
not present, and he could not. answer for 
his consent. He might observe, however, 
that as the objection which was taken to a 
previous Bill, with regard to particular 
names having been introduced, had, in this 
been obviated; the Bill had been made 
general. The Bill had been extended to 
all cases, in order to lead more certainly to 
the detection of bribery and corruption. 
As the previous Bill was entertained by 
the House, and reached the step of a second 
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reading; but was then withdrawn on 
account of the objection which had been 
obviated, he trusted that the hon. Gentle- 
man would see no reason for not reading 
the Bill a second time. 

Captain Chetwynd couid not accede to 
the wish of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman must be aware 
that the Bill in question accused the 
greater portion of the constituency which 
he had the honour to represent, of being 
guilty of bribery and corruption. The right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that he had 
a great responsibility attaching to him on 
this occasion. The borough of Stafford 
contained nearly 7,000 inhabitants, and 
upwards of 1,100 voters; many of whom 
were men of high character and respect- 
ability. It was for the purpose of watching 
over their rights and privileges, and defend- 
ing them, as far as he was able, that those 
individuals had sent him to that House ; 
and he should ill deserve their confidence, 
did he not oppose a Bill which not only 
cast imputations on that constituency, but 
which might hereafter vitally affect their 
rights and privileges. That was an 
unprecedented Bill, at this stage of the 
business arising out of a disputed election. 
No Committee had been appointed, no case 
made out, no ground whatever laid for 
bringing forward a measure of such great 
moment as that. Some case‘ought to be 
made out, before such a Bill should be 
entertained. The preamble contained an 
allegation which it was most consistent with 
the practice of Parliament should be proved 
before the measure were proceeded with. 
He was sure that no person could be more 
anxious than he was, that justice should be 
done ; but in such a case, the utmost caution 
should be observed before the House ap- 
peared to give the slightest sanction to the 
sweeping allegation contained in that Bill ; 
not the smallest portion of which had yet 
been proved. The effect of the Bill would 
be, to give an indemnity to the greater 
offenders, while those who had been guilty 
of minor offences would be, exempted from 
its operation. He hoped that the principle 
of English law, that every one is innocent 
till he is proved to be guilty, would be 
observed. He entreated the 
pause and consider well before proceeding 
any further with this measure, until not 
merely a common, but a strong case in 
support of it be made out. 

Mr. Gisborne thought delay was un- 
‘necessary. The great majority of the 
respectable inhabitants of the borough of 
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Stafford were desirous that the Bill should 
pass. It would not in the slightest degree 
affect the seat of the hon. Member who 
had just spoken. His return was not peti- 
tioned against ; there was not the slightest 
pretence for the House suspecting that his 
election was irregular, or effected by any- 
thing like improper means. 

Mr. Forster in answer to the observations 
of the hon. member for Derbyshire, said, 
that he had received information which 
enabled him to state that the respectable 
part of the constituency of the borough of 
Stafford, who were free from any imputa- 
tion of bribery, were decidedly averse to 
this measure. 

Mr. Hume could not consider that the 
hon. Member who opposed the Bill, or any 
other hon. Member was anxious that bribery 
should be exercised with impunity. If 
report were true, there had been wholesale 
bribery at Stafford, and it was difficult to 
get at the information necessary to establish 
the truth of that rumour without an in- 
demnification of witnesses. The object of 
the Bill was to afford that indemnity ; and 
what objection there could be toit onthe part 
of any hon. Member desirous of punishing 
bribery and corruption wherever it existed, 
he could not conceive. What injury would 
it be to the hon. Member’s constituency if 
they were innocent? It would not make 
them guilty ; and none of the respectable 
inhabitants of that town could object to it. 
They must wish that the character of the 
place should be cleared up, and the imputa- 
tions, upon investigation, be removed, 
which had been cast upon it. They must 
be anxious to have the stain which had so 
long been upon their town wiped away. 
In no way could that be done but by passing 
this Bill. Justice would then be done to 
Stafford and to the House. He hoped 
then, that the right hon. Gentleman would 
press the Motion for the second reading 
now. 

Mr. Shaw said, the question to be consi- 
dered was, not whether the constituency of 
the borough of Stafford, or any other parties, 
consented to this Bill; but whether there 
should be an indemnity granted to all per- 
sons who might come forward as witnesses 
before the Committee which was to conduct 
the inquiry. If it were granted, would 
not all persons who were hereafter called 
on to give evidence before an Election 
Committee, look for an indemnity also? 
Were they to expect that in every case of 
a petition against one or both of the sitting 
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was to be brought in to shield the wit- 
nesses on the inquiry which must ensue. 
It was usual to confine an indemnification 
to cases in which the disfranchisement of a 
constituency was involved. 

Mr. Righy Wason said, that the House 
had already decided the main principle 
concerned in this question, by the post- 
ponement of the Election Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the petition presented 
against the return of one of the Members 
for the borough of Stafford, until a certain 
period, that was for the purpose of allowing 
this Bill to pass. It was incumbent on 
them to read the Bill a second time now, 
and proceed with it in order that the 
Committee might go on with its labours. 

Sir Oswald Mosley observed, that by the 
preamble of this Bill, the whole of the 
borough of Stafford was declared to lie 
under the disgrace of having been notorious 
for corrupt practices. It did appear to him 
that as a petition was presented against the 
return of one of the sitting Members for 
that place, some report should have eman- 
ated from that Committee before a Bill of 
this kind had been even brought in. Some- 
thing like evidence ought to have been 
produced. before assuming the fact that the 
borough had been “notorious for long- 
continued and general corruption” in the 
words of the preamble. It was too much 
for the whole of the burgesses of Stafford 
in the mass to be involved in this indis- 
criminate charge. He could state, that 
among them there were many individuals 
as respectable and of as high a character as 
were to be found among the constituency 
of any hon. Member. It had been properly 
observed by the hon. and learned member 
for the University of Dublin, that if this 
principle were once admitted, of indem- 
nifying witnesses in the manner of that Bill, 
there was no possibility of saying where it 
would end. Any hon. Member who had 
been guilty of corrupt practices at any 
election, might come forward, and, on a 
petition being presented, obtain a Bill of 
Indemnity for all witnesses on the inquiry 
to be instituted ; and turning round, might 
himself be screened from all consequences, 
give evidence against the place for which 
he was returned, on account of the very 
corrupt practices which he had himself 
been a party to. It would be better to put 
off the further consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. Warburton thought the objection to 
the Billon account of theallegationscontain- 
ed in the preamble not having been proved, 
might bea very good reason for altering that 
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preamblein the Committee, but could be none 
for postponing the second reading. The hon. 
Member said, that they ought to proceed 
no further, because no case had been made 
out. Why, if there were strictly legal 
proof of bribery, that Bill would not be 
necessary. It was introduced because, 
otherwise, legal evidence could not be 
obtained. But a primd facie case had been 
made out: for the hon. Member who in- 
troduced the Bill, stated, on the authority 
of communications made to him by many 
of the electors, that there were facts which 
would be disclosed before the Committee 
which might fully justify the assertions 
contained in this preamble. The House, 
therefore, would be fully justified in passing 
this measure. 

Mr. Pryme said, that the argument in 
the present case amounted to this; you 
ought not to have an opportunity of doing 
a thing because you had not done it. The 
object of the Bill was, to give an opportunity 
of proving certain circumstances. A wit- 
ness might refuse to answer a question, 
because he might, by so doing, criminate 
himself. This Bill would completely in- 
demnify him, and he could then doso. Of 
all the extraordinary arguments he had 
heard, the one then used was the most 
extraordinary :—‘ You shall not be allowed 
to produce proof because you have not 
already produced it.” If ever there was an 
argument in a circle that was one. 

Bill read a Second Time. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.] Sir 
Andrew Agnew said, that he rose for the 
purpose of submitting the Motion which he 
had brought before the House yesterday, 
for leave to bring in a Bill to alter and 
amend the law relating to the observance 
of the Lord’s Day. At that very advanced 
hour of the night (two o’clock) it was not 
his intention to occupy the attention of the 
House by going into any explanation of 
the grounds on which he should ask the 
House to sanction this measure. That 
explanation he would defer to the second 
reading of the Bill. All he should now 
ask was, for leave to bring it in and let it 
be read a first time. He would then move 
that it be printed, and fix the second reading 
to a distant day—some five or six weeks 
hence—he would say that day six weeks. 
He did hope that, considering the great 
importance of the subject, and the numerous 
petitions which had been presented from 
all parts of the country injsupport of it, 
the — would accede to his proposition . 
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The hon. Baronet then moved, “ that leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to promote the 
better observance of the Sabbath.” 

Mr. Shaw seconded the Motion. 

On the Question being put, 

Mr. Warburton expressed a hope that the 
hon. Baronet would not press his Motion 
at that hour, as many hon. Members had 
left the House, who had not expected that 
the Motion would be brought forward that 
night ; but who, if they were aware of it, 
would, he knew, oppose the Motion even 
for the introduction of the Bill. The 
House ought not to be called upon to assent 
to a proposition of this kind without hear- 
ing an explanation of the grounds on which 
it was brought forward. That explanation 
the hon. Baronet had not given; and, as it 
was too late to enter into the subject at 
that hour, he did hope, that the Motion 
would not be pressed ; if it was, he should 
feel it his duty to take the sense of the 
House upon it. 

Mr. Finch said, that as the Motion had 
been prefaced for some weeks by the pre- 
sentation of a vast number of petitions in 
its favour, bearing the signature of many 
thousand persons in all parts of the coun- 
try, and as there were many others still to 
be presented on the same subject, he did 
hope that the House would accede to the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet. The petitions 
in its support were, as he had said, signed 
by many thousands; but he might add 
with safety that they expressed the senti- 
ments of millions of the inhabitants of 
these kingdoms, who most anxiously desired 
that-some legislative provision should be 
made for the due observance of the Lord’s 
Day. These were not the opinions of one 
class or body of men. The petitions were 
signed by men of all ranks and denomina- 
tions throughout the country, who, what- 
ever might be their differences in other re- 
spects, were all agreed on this one important 
point. Under these circumstances he did 
think, that it was not quite fair in the hon, 
Member to oppose the Motion for leave to 
bring it in—a course not usual even in the 
cases of Bills whose principle might be 
matter of dispute. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson hoped that on a 
subject in which a very large portion of the 
community felt so deep an interest, an 
opposition would not be pressed against the 
introduction of the measure. 

Lord Morpeth considered that as hon. 
Members must be aware, that if this Mo- 
tion were discussed in a full House it would 
be carried by an overwhelming majority, 
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the opposition to it in the present stage was 
vexatious. In the propriety of the Motion 
he fully concurred, and in doing so he felt 
that he expressed the opinions of the vast 
majority, not alone of his numerous con- 
stituents, but of the empire at large. 

Mr. Petre suid, that he had been in- 
structed by his constituents to support this 
Motion, which he did most cordially. He 
apprehended that a very erroneous notion 
had gone abroad with respect to the object 
of the proposed Bill. it was thought that 
it was intended by it to curtail the innocent 
amusements of the poor. Nothing of the 
kind was intended. The chief object of it, 
as he understood it, was, to prevent Sunday 
trading, which tended to so many immoral 
results, and which was also injurious to the 
fair trader who was anxious to make the 
Sabbath what it ought to be, a day of 
rest. 

Mr. Hume said, that he did not know 
what were the provisions of the Bill which 
the hon. Baronet asked leave to introduce, 
but the subject was one which interested so 
large a portion of his constituents of all 
classes, that he should give his support to 
the Motion, though, at the same time, he 
should not consider his acquiescence in 
the introduction and first reading of the 
Bill as at all pledging him to its provisions 
when they should become the subject of 
future discussion. Under these circum- 
stances he would request of his hon. friend, 
the member for Bridport, to withdraw his 
opposition to the Motion. 

Mr, Hawes would give his cordial sup- 
port to the Motion, as one from which he 
anticipated the most important results to 
the community. He could state that, 
amongst his own constituents, a very large 
body were anxious for the introduction of 
a measure of the kind to secure the due 
observance of the Lord’s Day, 

Mr. Lamb hoped, that after the laborious 
exertions of the Committee which had sat 
on this subject last year, and after so many 
petitions had been presented to the House 
in support, the House would consent to 
the Motion of the hon. Baronet, which was 
only a following up of the steps taken in 
the last Session on that important ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Shaw observed, that no Member of 
the House was more courteous in giving 
way in matters where the convenience of 
the House was concerned than the hon. 
member for Bridport. He did hope, there- 
fore, that the hon. Member would not de- 
part from his usual courtesy—by opposing 
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what: was now proposed by the hon. Baro- 
net, as that course would certainly tend to 
the convenience of all parties. Many pe- 
titions in favour of such a measure had 
been intrusted to him from different places 
in Ireland; which he had not yet had an 
opportunity of presenting—nor did he 
know when he might have such opportu- 
nity, according to the new arrangement for 
receiving petitions. But whenever they 
might come before the House, they would 
show that this was a subject on which a 
large portion of the people of Ireland felt 
an interest equally strong with that of their 
fellow-subjects in England. 

Mr. Hutt expressed a hope, that the hon. 
Member would not persevere in opposing 
its introduction. 

Mr. Pryme said, that he had a petition 
to present on this subject, and in favour of 
such a measure as that for which the hon. 
Baronet now moved. He would say that, 
in its prayer, he fully concurred, and there- 
fore he would give his support to the Mo- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that he had as large a 
constituency as most hon. Members in that 
House, a considerable portion of whom 
were favourable to some measure of the 
kind proposed by the hon. Baronet. 

Sir Michael Shaw Siuart supported the 
Motion. He had several petitions on the 
subject, which he would present on the first 
opportunity. 

Mr. Warburton repeated his objection to 
the introduction of a measure in the absence 
of many hon. Members, who would oppose 
it if they were present. He must also 
observe, that he expected a declaration of 
the objects of the Bill before it was sub- 
mitted to the vote of the House. He would 
not, however, object, if the hon. Baronet 
would consent to let the debate on the 
subject be adjourned. It was not, in his 
mind, sufficient that they’ had the Bill 
itself instead of aspeech. They ought to 
have also stated to them the grounds on 
which the Bill rested. The omission of 
those grounds was getting quietly over the 
first stage. 

Sir Andrew Agnew did not think, that 
this was getting over the first stage so very 
quietly, considering the labours of the 
Committee last year. That the feeling of 
the country had become more general in 
favour of such a measure since then, was 
proved by the number of petitions which 
had been presented in favour of it. He 
possessed fifty-four petitions on the sub- 
ject, but had not yet had an opportunity of 
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presenting them. It was not his fault; 
neither could the absence of hon. Members, 
who might have taken a part in the dis- 
cussion, be urged as an objection to his 
Motion, as full notice of it had been given. 

Mr. Warburton was not disposed to at- 
tach much weight to the evidence before 
the Committee, which he looked upon as 
ex parte. 

Sir Andrew Agnew said, that a great 
part of the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee was by parties who had come volun- 
tarily before it. 

Mr. Warburton moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the debate be adjourned till to- 
morrow. ; 

The Amendment negatived, and original 
Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a first time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 21, 1833. 


MinvutTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Earl Frrz- 
WILLIAM, an Account from his Majesty’s Consuls abroad, 
of the Prices of Corn in the different Markets, up to the 
latest period they could be made out. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Rocnester, Lord 
Bexuey, the Earl of SHaFresBuryY, Marquess of Srar- 
For, Lord Kine, ‘Lord Surrreup, and the Bishop of 
Exeter, from a Number of Places in England and Scot- 
land,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
Lord Kine, from Stayley Bridge, for Emaneipation of the 
Jews; from two Places in Ireland, for the Abolition of 
Tithes; and from Chichester, for allowing Dissenters to 
celebrate Marriage in their own Chapel.—By Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM, from Somersham-with-the-Soak ; and by Lord 
MELBOURNE, from Melbourne, for the Abolition of 
Slavery. 


Jurizs (Iretanp).] Lord Plunkett 
rose, pursuant to notice, to bring under 
the consideration of their Lordships a 
Bill, which, in a form not very different, 
had already been before the House. Their 
Lordships would recollect, that a Bill, the 
same in its general principle, had been 
sent up to them in a former Session from 
the other House of Parliament—that that 
Bill had been read a first time, and that, 
upon proceeding to discuss it on the se- 
cond reading, it was thought that it should 
be referred to a Committee, before the 
House proceeded any further; and it was 
also thought expedient that a reference 
should be made to the Judges in Ireland, 
with a view to ascertain their opinions on 
the principle and details of the measure. 
Those learned persons gave their opinions 
on the Bill, and recommended some alter- 
ations in it, to which he would presently 
call the attention of their Lordships; but 
he should observe, at the same time, 
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that the Judges of Ireland expressed a 
general concurrence in the greater part of 
the provisions of the Bill, though, as he had 
said, they differed in some points from 
the framers of it. As the opinion of these 
learned persons was not given in conse- 
quence of any formal reference made by 
the House to them, he could not lay it be- 
fore their Lordships as an official docu- 
ment, but he had furnished a copy of that 
opinion to several noble Lords opposite, 
and when the Bill came to be read a se- 
cond time, they would have the means of 
being guided as far as they thought it ex- 
pedient, by the opinion to which he had 
been referring. . As he could not suppose 
that their Lordships intended to discuss 
the Bill on its first reading, it would not 
be then necessary for him to do more than 
call their attention to the leading points 
of the Bill. One of its objects was, to 
consolidate all the laws relating to the 
qualification and return of Jurors to serve 
in Ireland—to repeal all existing statutes 
that interfered with the provisions of the 
intended measure—and to combine them 
all into one law. It was also an object of 
the Bill to assimilate the law of Ireland 
as much as possible to that of England— 
at least to assimilate them as completely 
as the different situations of the two 
countries would permit. The noble Lord 
then stated the qualification proposed 
by the Bill, namely, a person to be 
between the ages of twenty-one and 
sixty, and to be possessed of 10/. a-year, 
arising out of lands, for a county Juror ; 
and having a house or tenement in a 
town of not less than 201. a-year for a 
town Juror. The qualification required 
for Jurors of counties of towns the same 
as that for the Jurors of counties. In Eng- 
land, the noble Lord continued, under the 
Act of Sir Robert Peel, the qualifications 
of Jurors were ascertained by the Over- 
seers of the Poor; but, as in Ireland, 
they had no officers which were exactly 
analogous to the parish overseers, they en- 
deavoured to find the best substitute they 
could, and those were the barony col- 
lectors. The Judges certainly thought 
that those collectors were not the fittest 
persons for the purpose, but they had not 
suggested any better; and he confessed, 
that, so far as he had been able to see, 
none better could be found; and he 
was sure that, upon consideration and 
inquiry, the House would see that better 
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to the former Bill, provision was made 
that the persons making out the lists should 
post them upon the doors of churches 
and chapels. Now, that he thought ob- 
jectionable, and had, therefore, not in- 
cluded it in the Bill which he then meant 
to propose; but he did intend, that the 
Justices at Sessions should have authority 
to ascertain the qualifications of the per- 
sons placed upon the Jury lists. With all 
these alterations, however, he begged their 
Lordships to recollect that the Bill would 
still not do away with the privileges of the 
Sheriffs, in reference to their selections 
from the panels, for it would only go to 
furnish them with the means of forming 
their panels. Their Lordships would also 
observe, that the Bill was by no means 
the first interference which had taken place 
with the functions of Sheriffs, there having 
been several precedents, as he could readily 
show them, for alterations similar to those 
which he intended to introduce. He next 
came to the subject of Special Juries, 
With respect to them, he proposed, that 
in all criminal cases, the Courts might, on 
affidavits of either the prosecutor, or the 
person prosecuted, direct a Special Jury 
to be impanelled, which was adopting 
one of the features of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bill. According to the Bill which he in- 
tended to introduce, a list must be made 
out, with a view to a Special Jury, which 
should include all sons of Peers, being 
qualified, all Baronets, all Knights, all 
Magistrates, and persons who had served 
on Grand Juries, and all other persons 
possessing property of a certain amount; 
and if those were not found sufficient, re- 
course might be had to the books of the 
Sheriff, in order to supply a competent 
number. He ought to observe, that lists 
of those qualified to serve on Special 
Juries were to’be made out in alphabetical 
order, the names were to be numbered, 
and the numbers were to be cut off and 
thrown into a box. From that box, the 
Sheriff or his assistant was to draw forth 
forty-eight numbers, and the names an- 
swering to those numbers were to be 
the Special Jurymen, the number being 
afterwards reduced to twelve, accord- 
ing to the usual practice. The alteration 
which he contemplated would have the 
effect of assimilating the Irish to the Eng- 
lish law in this particular, and, as he 
thought, of effecting a great improvement 
at the same time. He had but one further 
observation to make, which was, that here- 
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tofore the payment for Special Juries was 
‘at the rate of one pound for each Juror ; 
but now he proposed that any sum not 
exceeding five pounds might be awarded 
by the Court. He might observe, that the 
Judges did not approve of this clause, they 
thinking that there ought to be no limita- 
tion. He should content himself by 
merely laying the Bill on the Table, re- 
serving .any further observation until it 
came before them for a second reading. 

The Earl of Wicklow felt considerable 
satisfaction in perceiving that the Bill had 
been prepared in conformity with the re- 
commendation of the Judges. 

Read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 21, 1833. 


MINUTES.]} Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. VERNON 
SmirH, Copies of the Annual Account of each Burgh in 
Scotland made up according to the Act 5rd George 4th, 
cap. 91, for each of the five years preceding Michaelmas, 
1831, inclusive; with an Account of the Hospitals, 
Harbour Dues, Schools, &c. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. WARBURTON, from Queen- 
borough, against the Abuses of the Corporation.—By Sir 
M. W. Ripugy, Lord Mitton, Mr. BLACKSTONE, an 
Hon. MEMBER, and by Mr. VERNON SmITH, from a great 
Number of Places,—against Slavery.—By Lord HENNI- 
KER, Sir JOHN Reip, Lord Mitton, Mr. BLACKSTONE, 
and by Sir M. W. Ripiey, from Swinton, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and other Places,—for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath.—By Mr. WarBurton, from Bridport, 
against the Beer Act.—By Major MacNAMaRA, from three 
Places in Ireland, against the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. 
—By Mr. Tooke, from St. George’s, Bloomsbury,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Fryer, 
from Wolverhampton, for the Repeal of the Septennial 
Act, and the Reduction of Taxation. 


Business oF THE Hovuse.| Lord Al- 
thorp seeing the hon. member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Attwood) in his place, wished again 
to ask him whether he would persevere in 
the Motion of which he had given notice 
for this day. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood replied that it cer- 
tainly was his intention to persevere. 

Sir John Wrottesley. thought, he did no 
more than his duty in endeavouring to dis- 
suade the hon. member for Birmingham 
from persevering. Being a very old Mem- 
ber of the House, he could assure the hon. 
Member that it would be for the disadvan- 
tage of those whose interests his Motion 
was intended to promote if he persevered. 
The Motion would not meet that attention 
which it ought to receive. The most im- 

ortant Motion of the Session ought not to 
brought forward in opposition to the 
general sense of the House, which was, 
that the Irish Disturbances’ Bill should be 
persevered in until it was disposed of. 
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Mr. Thomas Aliwood said, on accourit of 
the importance of his Motion, it was his 
intention to persevere. 

Sir William Ingilby said; he had a Mo- 
tion on the paper for the repeal of the 
Malt-duties ; and, though he was anxious 
not to throw any difficulties in the way of 
the public business, he really could not 
consent to postponeit. No doubt the Irish 
Disturbances’ Bill was a very important 
measure ; but the people of England had 
also a right to be heard in that House. 
The agricultural interest of the country 
was deeply interested in the question he 
was about to bring forward ; and if he con- 
sented to its postponement he should have 
no opportunity of bringing it forward until 
the end of the Session. In order that the 
agricultural interest might obtain a hearing, 
he had placed his Motion on the order-book 
at an early period of the Session, and he 
should now maintain its precedence over 
the other Motions for the day. The ques- 
tion as to the Repeal of the duty on malt, 
he contended, was one of the most vital 
questions that could be entertained by that 
House or the country. 

The Speaker inquired whether the hon. 
Baronet had resolved to proceed with his 
Motion. 

Sir William Ingilby replied in the 
affirmative. 

Lord Althorp said, that as the hon. mem- 
ber for Birmingham had determined to 
persevere, he felt he could not ask the hon. 
Baronet to postpone his Motion. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull expressed a hope 
that the hon. Baronet would not persevere 
in bringing forward his Motion that night ; 
owing to the attention of the House being 
fixed upon another very important and 
pressing subject, it was impossible for them 
to give the subject of the Malt-tax the con- 
sideration which it deserved. He, there- 
fore, hoped the hon. Baronet would consent 
to take some future day, when the matter 
could undergo that discussion which, from 
the general interest taken in it by the agri- 
cultural classes, it was important, for their 
satisfaction, it should receive. 

Sir William Ingilby resisted the imputa- 
tion which, as he asserted, the hon. Baronet, 
the member for Kent, evidently wished to 
cast upon his motives in bringing forward 
his Motion on the subject of the Malt-tax 
on the present occasion—namely, of wish- 
ing to sink the agricultural interests 
lower than they now were. He was as 
true and as warm a friend to the agricul- 
tural classes as the hon. Baronet himself ; 
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and he was best performing his duties to 
those classes by endeavouring to impress on 
the House the necessity for affording them 
some relief. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull regretted to see 
the hon. Baronet under so great a mistake 
with respect to what he had said on the 
subject of his Motion. All he had asked 
the hon. Baronet to do was, to postpone his 
Motion until it could receive that consider- 
ation which, from its importance, it de- 
served ; and which, owing to pressing 
business before the House, it could not that 
night receive. He was far from imputing 
to the hon. Baronet any desire to sink the 
agricultural classes. 


Matt Dottes.] Sir William Ingilby re- 
sumed. It had been decided, ashe understood 
by the noble Lord on the Treasury Bench that 
he was to goon with his Motion ; and hecer- 
tainly felt, from its importance, that he was 
fully justified in calling the attention of the 
House to the subject. He believed, in the 
course of the observations which he should 
feel it his duty to make, that he should 
be able to establish such a case in favour of 
his Motion as would induce the noble Lord 
to give way to his generous feelings in be- 
half of the agricultural classes, and to remit 
at once the whole of that odious and de- 
testable tax, the Malt-duty. The first no- 
tice which he found of this tax occurred in 
the reign of William 3rd, when it was im- 
posed, and from which period might be 
dated the commencement of those evils 
under which the agricultural interest was 


labouring, from the extreme hardship and | 


oppression inflicted on it by the malt and 
other similar taxes. It afterwards went 
on progressively increasing in the reigns of 
George 2nd and George 3rd, and when 
they came to the memorable period of the 
French war—of that war which this country 
had carried on against the liberties of 
France—this tax upon the beverage of Eng- 
lishmen was increased till it amounted to 
5s. a bushel, or 2/.a quarter. Then it was 
that. all the powers of the Excise were put 
in motion; then the whole race of “run- 
ners” arose, and then it was, that the ex- 
cisemen hecame entitled by law to make 
those frequent visits during the process of 
converting barley into malt of which the 
maltster so justly complained. Barley, he 
believed, was now at a low price in Nor- 
folk—he understood that it was about 20s. 
a-quarter there ; but that very barley before 
it couid be made into malt and brewed into 
beer, that very quarter of barley would cost 
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upwards of 3/. His owncounty wasa large 
barley county. It produced, he believed, 
about 500,000 quarters. Barley paid with 
them, in the process of malting, twice as 
much as the value of the produce when it 
was taken from the land. This, therefore, 
was a most ruinous tax, and he hoped that 
Government would give it their consider- 
ation, and consent to remit it. Without 
going into any more figures, the correctness 
of which might be disputed, he should take 
another view of this tax ; and looking at it 
in a moral point of view, he was prepared 
to assert, that if there was anything calcu- 
lated to brutalise the country, it was the 
tax upon malt. He could easily show how 
it did this, The farmer who had labourers 
in his house formerly gave them beer with 
their meals, and they took the beer with 
the farmer’s servants and boys in his house. 
The farmer brewed good wholesome beer, 
when he gave it in this way to the labour- 
ers and servants. Now he was not able to 
do so any longer, on account of the great 
expense ; and what was the consequence? 
The farmer’s servants, labourers, and the 
boys, were driven from his house to spend 
their time in those abominable places which 
had received the name of the Tom and 
Jerry shops. He wished to know whether 
the company they met there was a good 
substitute for what they had at the farmer’s 
table, or whether the stuif they now drank 
was equal in character to the old national 
Sir John Barleycorn. He believed, that most 
of the beer shops were places of refuge for the 
thief and the vagabond, and Ministers could 
not have devised a better Bill to brutalise 
the people than that called the ‘“‘ Beer Bill.” 
He should leave out of the question altoge- 
ther the matter of the Hop-duty, for the 
Gentlemen who came from the hop coun- 
ties wanted to make that a question of 
itself, and they would set themselves 
to work upon that, but he did trust 
that Ministers, when they granted the re- 
peal of the Malt-duty, would give in the 
hops as a matter of course, for without good 
and cheap hops, they could not brew good 
and cheap beer. He was sure that almost 
all the depredations committed of late, with 
much of the incendiarism, which was alto- 
gether a modern evil, might be traced to 
the Tom and Jerry shops. Fifty years ago 
every labourer was able to brew his barrel 
of beer ; but he should like to know an in, 
stance where the peasantry did so now. 
No; they were too much depressed ; they 
were too hardly ground down by the enor- 
mous burthens they had to sustain ; and 
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they, unable to get comfort at home, or 
their mug of beer with their food, were 
driven to seek its substitute at the shops, 
where they were excited to acts of incen- 
diarism. His hon. friend, the member for 
Kent, had had, he feared, some experience 
of what agricultural distress was within the 
last few years; and he called upon him, 
confidently, to support his present Motion 
by voting for the abolition of the Malt- 
tax. Propositions were constantly coming 
to the noble Lord on the Treasury Bench 
for the repeal of taxes which pressed upon 
the people unduly ; and what tax could be 
more justly taken off than that on Malt, or 
what tax would afford more universal re- 
lief, if repealed, than that? He hoped, 
therefore, to find the support within those 
walls which people out of doors had ex- 
pressed their desire he should have from 
their Representatives ; and he hoped, also, 
that the hon. Baronet, the member for 
Kent, would, notwithstanding the slight 
misunderstanding which had occurred be- 
tween them, also give him his vote. The 
hon. Baronet then sat down. 

The Speaker called upon him to read his 
Motion. 

Sir William Ingilby: 1 move that the 
Malt-tax be repealed. 

The Speaker : Will the hon. Member be 
pleased to state specifically in what terms 
his Motion is before the House ? 

Sir William Ingilby : I move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the whole of the 
duties on Malt. 

Major Beauclerk seconded the Motion. 
He did so, because, as the Motion was now 
before the House, he thought it deserved 
their favourable consideration ; though he 
must confess, that, with a view to its full 
discussion, he could have wished the hon. 
Baronet had postponed it to another time. 
He thought that the repeal of this tax 
would give the greatest relief to the poorer 
classes of the country. He hoped most 
sincerely that the Ministers would agree to 
the Motion. He was convinced that unless 
they took off a tax of this sort, little relief 
would be afforded to the people, and they 
should come to the end of the Session with- 
out doing what was expected from them. 
He thought the House ought to decide on 
takin off the tax, and leave the Ministers 
to make a reduction of expenditure so as to 
meet its loss. He trusted, that the many 
Gentlemen whom he saw around him inter- 
ested in agriculture, would support him on 
this occasion, convinced, as he was sure they 


were, that the public establishments were 
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too large. If they did this, they would 
be benefiting the country at large, at the 
same time that they were supporting the 
credit of the country. It was impossible 
they could doubt that this tax was one 
which pressed heavily upon the lower classes, 
who thought they saw themselves more 
burthened than those who were richer than 
they were, andamong them there wasthusin- 
duced a spirit hostile to property itself. That 
opinion hewassurewas gaining ground among 
them, and to meet it and prevent its bad ef- 
fects, the House ought to take off those 
taxes which seemed to bear on them more 
than on other classes. This Malt-duty was 
a tax of that kind. Formerly it was the 
custom of the poorer classes to stay at home, 
instead of going to public-houses ; but now, 
in consequence of the increased price of 
malt, the people were compelled to take 
their beer from the great brewers, and were 
no longer able to brew it for themselves at 
home. All taxes were cruel and unjust that 
pressed as this did, more on one part of the 
King’s subjects than on another. This did 
so in a peculiar manner. There were some 
lands that would only grow barley—they 
would not grow wheat at all, and, of course, 
those lands paid a duty on their produce 
higher than was paid on the produce of 
wheat lands. Had he known, that the hon. 
Baronet would insist upon bringing on his 
Motion this evening, he should have brought 
down some letters that would have shown 
most clearly this inequality, and its effect. 
Certainly, he thought the hon. Baronet 
should not have brought forward the Mo- 
tion till after the Budget ; but as the hon. 
Baronet had done so, he felt bound to vote 
for it. He must, in conclusion, again 
recommend the House to take off those 
taxes which pressed most heavily on the 
poor; for he was convinced, that unless 
they did so, the feeling of discontent, to 
which he had before alluded, would be in- 
creased, and the property of the rich would 
be invaded. 

Lord Althorp said, that the point on 
which the hon. and gallant Officer had just 
touched, in the conclusion of his speech, 
was the point which he would press upon 
the hon. Baronet as the reason for not 
acceding to his present Motion. The hon. 
and gallant Officer had declared, that, in his 
opinion, this Motion ought not to have been 
brought forward until after the Budget ; 
and in that declaration he (Lord Althorp) 
fully concurred. When he had been pressed. 
by hon. Members upon the repeal of other 
taxes, he had made the same statement 
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which he should make now, that, as in a 
short time, he should have an opportunity 
of stating the view which he took of the 
finances of the country, the sum total of the 
estimates of the year, and the amount of 
revenue which it was probable would be 
received, it would be proper to defer till 
that time the consideration of the taxes 
which it would be most expedient to repeal. 
He hoped that the hon. Baronet would not 
think him guilty of any discourtesy, which he 
could assure the hon. Baronet he had no in- 
tention of displaying towards him, if he said 
that the present was not a fit moment to 
moot the repeal of the duties upon malt. 
The amount of those duties in the last year 
was 4,800,000/. That was a large sum for 
the House to deal with, and he thought that 
they would not do well if they came to 
either a hasty or an immediate decision upon 
it. By withdrawing his Motion now, the 
hon. Baronet would have an opportunity of 
bringing it forward on another occasion. 
Before the general statement of the finances 
of the country was laid before the House, 
he would not ask the House to meet the 
Motion with a decided negative ; he had 
even some difficulty in moving the previous 
question upon it, and the House would 
easily see why. He hoped that the hon. 
member for Birmingham would not be of- 
fended when he said, that, pressed as the 
hon. Member had been by Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House, he ought to have 
acceded to their united wishes, and to have 
postponed his Motion to a future day. He 
was surprised that the hon. Member had 
not himself seen, that it would be noless dis- 
advantageous to his own Motion to let it 
come on in the midst of the discussion on 
the Irish Bill, than it would be tothe Irish 
Bill to interrupt the discussion of it for his 
Motion. For reasons which it was imma- 
terial to explain further, he would not 
move the previous question. He would not 
call upon the House to give a decision, 
“ Ay or No,” whether the Malt-tax should 
be repealed or not ; for that was a point, 
which, in his opinion, ought to be reserved 
for future consideration. His Motion would 
be similar in fact, but not in terms, to the 
previous question, and would bring under 
the consideration of the House what should 
be their future course of proceeding. He 
should move, that all the words after the 
word * that,” be left out, and these words be 
inserted in their stead, that ‘ the Order of 
the Day be now read for the House resolv- 
ing itself into a Committee of the whole 
House upon the Irish Disturbances Bill.” 
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Mr. Baring said, that the House must 
admire the ingenuity with which the noble 
Lord had endeavoured to get rid of the 
present Motion, and to bring the Govern- 
ment business under the consideration of 
the House. He (Mr. Baring) thought it 
desirable that the Irish Bill should be got 
through with as little delay as possible ; but 
still he could not help thinking that the 
hon. member for Birmingham had not been 
treated by the noble Lord with that cour- 
tesy which was due to every Gentleman 
who brought forward an interesting and 
important motion. He was of opinion, that 
no good would be effected by appointing a 
Committee to inquire into the causes of the 
general distress existing among tie industri- 
ous classes ; but he thought that much good 
might be derived from the discussion which 
must take place upon the Motion. There 
was a general idea prevailing throughout 
the country, that that distress arose from the 
present state of the currency, and the dis- 
cussion was likely to generate sounder 
notions upon that point than those which 
existed at present. In speaking of the 
repeal of the Malt-tax—a tax which pro- 
duced a revenue of 4,800,000/.—it was im- 
possible not to see that the House could not 
dispose of so large a sum without looking 
to the whole financial condition of the 
country. Anxious as Gentlemen might be 
to gratify the wishes of their constituents, 
they must not look at the Malt-tax simply 
by itself, but must view it in its bearing on 
the general revenue of the country. They 
might as well look at the assessed taxes by 
themselves as at the Malt-tax by itself ; and 
he knew that there were some Gentlemen 
who did take that insulated view of the 
different taxes against which their consti- 
tuents protested. What he had always 
feared would come to pass under the altered 
system of ourrepresentation had now actually 
taken place. The metropolitan districts 
being near neighbours to the noble Lord, 
and reckoning among their Representatives 
some of the noble Lord’s colleagues, entered 
into his antechamber in strong bodies of 
delegates and Representatives, and with an 
influence which was hard to resist, and 
which was scarcely just to the rural dis- 
tricts. The noble Lord should recollect, 
that there were other districts besides the 
metropolitan; and he (Mr. Baring) could 
assure him, that if deputations to the 
Treasury were now to be the fashion, his 
constituents from Essex could easily fill 
Downing Street with those carts on which 
the measures of the noble Lord and his col. 
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an unexpected tax. Reverting, however, 
to the Malt-tax, he must say that it ap- 
peared to him to be the general feeling of 
the country, that an unfortunate distinction 
had been drawn by the House between the 
Malt-duties and the Beer-duties. The 
former had not been reduced at all; the 


latter had been entirely abolished. He' 


thought, that if the subject were re-con- 
sidered, a better arrangement of the duties 
on both beer and malt might be made 
without much difficulty. He thought that a 
Committee composed of Gentlemen usually 
living in the country, and well acquainted 
with itsinternal condition, mightmakea use- 
ful report on the various points to which the 
hon. Baronet had alluded in his opening 
speech, and might thus enable the House to 
deal in a proper manner with this important 
question whenever the noble Lord should 
come forward with his view of the finances. 
If this Motion were to be considered merely 
as a motion for the repeal of 4,800,000/. 
of taxes, he for one could not vote for it. 
He should, however, gladly vote for the 
appointment of a Committee to examine, 
whether any, and what reduction could be 
made in the Malt-duties ; and he thought 
that the hon. Baronet would have done 
better in bringing forward that Motion 
than he had done in bringing forward a 
motion for their total repeal. 

Mr. Hume had not the slightest notion 
that his hon. friend, the member for Lin- 
colnshire, would have brought forward his 
Motion to-night, or he would have brought 
down with him to the House a statement 
of facts and figures, which would have 
proved beyond contradiction that the duties 
on malt ought to be greatly reduced, if, 
indeed, they were not totally abolished. In 
considering how they should best change 
the present system of taxation, he hoped 
that the House would consult the interests 
of the consumer as well as those of the pro- 
ducers of corn. He wished that his hon. 
friend, the member for Lincolnshire, would 
withdraw his Motion for the present, and 
give them a more favourable opportunity of 
discussing this question ; for in that case, he 
_ Should be able to prove beyond all dispute 
that the repeal of this tax was not a ques- 
tion of revenue, He was not inclined any 
more than the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to part with 4,000,000/. of revenue, unless 
sufficient evidence were adduced for it ; but 
in the present case he was inclined to think 
that a reduction of duty would not lead to 
_ any reduction of revenue ; and he would tell 
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the House why. In the year 1785, the 
duty on malt was only 10s. 6d. a-quarter ; 
the population then was 8,000,000, and the 
quantity of malt consumed was 3,400,000 
quarters. In proportion as the duty had 
been raised since that time the consumption 
of malt had been kept down, so that in 1830 
there was only an additional consumption of 
200,000 quarters, although the populationin 
the interval had increased from 8,000,000 
to 14,000,000. Had there been the same 
proportion of malt used by the population of 
1830 as was used by the population of 
1785, there would have been upwards of 
6,000,000 quarters, instead of less than 
4,000,000 quarters, used in the year 1830. 
What he should propose upon this subject 
would be, that the duty upon malt should 
be reduced from 20s. 8d. a-quarter, its pre- 
sent amount, to 16s. 6d. a-quarter, its 
amount in 1802, when an addition was 
made to it, and made to it expressly as a 
war tax. If such an alteration were made 
in the amount of duty, he thought that the 
consumption would speedily rise up to 
6,000,000 quarters, and if that should be 
the case, we should have nearly 4,000,000/. 
of revenue from this tax, at the same time 
that we had a greater consumption of malt. 
We should, therefore, give at once, relief 
to the agriculturists who grew the barley, 
and comfort to the consumer who used it 
when converted into malt. The sub- 
ject which the hon. Baronet had brought 
forward, was a subject into which the 
House ought to enter most undoubtedly, 
but not perhaps at the present moment. 
He wished that they had got rid of the infam- 
ous Irish Bill, not only on its own account, 
but on account of the general business of the 
country ; fornothing could contribute more to 
the public interests than to revise our pre- 
sent system of taxation. He was desirous 
of reducing the duty upon malt, because it 
would improve the morals of the people, by 
putting a stop to the quantity of ardent 
spirits which they consumed, and which 
had increased amazingly since the increase 
in these duties. He implored his hon. 
friend not to put the House to the incon- 
venience of dividing upon this question, 
when the House had not discussed it, and 
was not prepared to discuss it properly. He 
intreated his hon. friend to withdraw his 
Motion, and not to take the sense of the 
House upon a question into the details of 
which almost every Member present was 
unable to enter. 

Mr. Warburton said, that, although 
friendly to the principle of the hon, Ba- 
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ronet’s Motion, he would vote with the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) upon the pre~ 
sent occasion. If the discussion of the 
question was brought on then, it would 
not meet with that full and fair treatment 
at the hands of the House, that so import- 
ant a subject merited. Moreover, when the 
question came really to be fully argued, | 
he would not vote with the hon. Baronet,’ 
unless, when a reduction was made in the 
Malt-duties, a reduction was also made in 
the duties on foreign barley. He said 
this, because if only a reduction of the 
Malt-duty was made, the grower alone 
would reap the benefit of it, whilst the con- 
sumer would gain no advantage. In a 
Committee to inquire into the matter, a 
member of which he was, it appeared, from 
the evidence they examined, that a large 
portion of the reduced duty would go ex- 
clusively to the barley grower. It was his 
opinion, that not only a large portion, but 
the whole of the duty taken off, would be 
for the benefit of the barley grower, unless 
the reduction was at the same time accom- 
panied by a reduction of the duty on foreign 
‘corn. For this reason, he hoped that the 
hon. Baronet would consent to defer his 
Motion, in order that so momentous a subject 
might meet with the discussion it deserved. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull wouldonly say a 
few words, and those would be principally to 
try and obtain from the hon. Baronet anassur- 
ance that he would not press his Motion at 
the present time. Though he was anxious 
himself to have the matter discussed—and 
he was sure, so was the noble Lord opposite 
—still he thought, that the question was so 
important, both to the agriculturist and the 
consumer ; and, in fact, to the whole com- 
munity, that it ought not to be pressed 
unseasonably, when hon. Members were not 
entirely prepared to enter upon the discus- 
sion of it. He therefore entreated the hon. 
Baronet not to persevere in pressing his 
Motion. 

Sir William Ingilby said, that there was 
no one Member of that House more anxious 
than he was not to give proofs of obstinate 
perseverance ; nor was there any one that 
should more regret intruding contrary to 
the desire of hon. Members. All the House 
had to do was, to declare whether his per- 
severing in the present Motion was intrud- 
ing upon them or not. 

Mr. Attwood thought, that the noble 
Lord, though he had shown great inge- 
nuity in his mode of proceeding that even- 
ing, had not treated the House with the 

‘respect to which it was entitled from a 
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Minister of the Crown in meeting this Mo- 
tion with an Amendment proposing that 
another Order of the Day be then read. 
The repeal of the Mait-tax was an import- 
ant question ; but the noble Lord exhorted 
the House to pass it over as an insignifi- 
cant question. He repeated his assertion. 
The noble Lord had said to them, “ I will 
not call upon you, either to reject or to 
affirm this Motion, but I’ll move the pre- 
vious question, or if not the previous ques- 
tion, something very like it, and you must 
get rid of this Motion, which I do not 
like, that ] may introduce another which I 
do like.” And what was the noble Lord’s 
reason for this mode of proceeding? Not 
so much to get rid of this Motion as of 
another, which was still more unpleasing 
to him—namely, the Motion of the hon. 
member for Birmingham for a Committee 
to inquire into the distress of the coun- 
try. He would recommend not only 
the hon. member for Lincolnshire, but 
also the hon. member for Birmingham, 
to withdraw their Motions for the present ; 
for it was quite clear, that with the in- 
fluence which the noble Lord could employ 
against them, neither of them was likely 
to meet with a fair and candid and profit- 
able discussion. Both their Motions had 
met with a reception from the noble Lord 
less respectful to the House than any which 
he recollected to have taken place from any 
Minister during the many years he had 
occupied a seat in that assembly. 

Lord Althorp was sure the House would 
bear with him whilst he said a few words 
in reply to the unprovoked and unjustifia- 
ble attack which had just been made upon 
him. He would appeal to the judgment of 
the House, he would not appeal to the judg- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman, and would leave 
the House to say whether, in the observ- 
ations he had addressed to it, he had treated 
it with the slightest disrespect. 

The Marquess of Chandos said, that no 
question could be more worthy of the con- 
sideration of the House than that which 
the hon. member for Lincolnshire had sub. 
mitted to it. There was no landholder, 
there was no Gentleman either living in 
the country or acquainted with its condi- 
tion, who was ignorant of the deep distress 
under which the farmer: was at present 
suffering. The hon. Baronet had done well 
in bringing his Motion under the consider- 
ation of the House, and his Motion would 
have met with the greatest attention, had 
not Ministers met it in a way which he 
considered not very becoming in them, 
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The necessity of reducing the Malt-tax 
could not be too strongly impressed upon 
the Government, especially at this time, 
when the other classes of the community 
were petitioning for a reduction of taxation, 
and were likely, if the report of a late 
meeting in Downing-street were correct, 
to obtain the repeal of the assessed taxes. 
If that report were true, he would put in 
his claim for some reduction of taxation 
that would benefit the farmers. They did not 
object toa reduction of taxation which reliev- 
ed their fellow-countrymen, but they said, as 
they had a right to say: ‘‘ Give us also that 
reduction in the Malt-tax, which on so 
many accounts we have a right to claim.” 
If the hon. Baronet pressed his Motion to 
a division, he should willingly give him all 
the support. in his power, in hopes of get- 
ting rid of a tax which pressed at once 
severely and unequally upon the agricultu- 
ral interest. 

Mr. Robert Palmer said, that represent- 
ing as he did a great agricultural commu- 
nity, he must be permitted to trespass upon 
the attention of the House whilst he re- 
marked, that in his opinion no question 
relative to the reduction of taxation could 
be of greater importance than that which 
the hon. Baronet had introduced that even- 
ing. He thought, however, that it would 
have been much better for the success of 
that question had the hon. Baronet refused 
to bring it forward in the present temper 
of the House. He was afraid, that 
its having been brought forward now 
would prejudice it upon some future occa- 
sion. For this reason he concurred with 
the hon. member for Kent in saying, that 
the hon. Baronet, in withdrawing his Mo- 
tion for the present, would be consulting 
the advantage of the agricultural interest. 

Sir William Ingilby said, that under ex- 
isting circumstances he felt, that he could 
not do better than accede to the suggestion 
of his agricultural friends. He. would 
therefore withdraw his Motion for the pre. 
sent, with the full understanding, however, 
that if the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) did not hold out some hopes in 
his budget of reducing the Malt-duties, he 
should be at liberty to bring it forwardagain. 

Lord Althorp said, that in opposing the 
bringing forward of the question at the 
present moment, nothing was further from 
his mind than a desire to run counter to 
the general wish of the House. He opposed 
the Motion solely because he thought a 
fitter opportunity would present itself for 
the discussion of it, as welt as for the con- 
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sideration of the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Birmingham. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lord Althorp moved, that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee on the Sup- 
pression of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. 


Pusxic Distress. ] Mr. Thomas Attwood 
opposed the Motion. He felt it his duty to 
protest on behalf of the suffering people of 
the country against the House occupying its 
time by a further discussion of the Irish Bill, 
at a period when the country was in the most 
alarming danger. He felt himself bound 
also, unless stopped by the House, touse every 
means in his power to bring the subject of 
that Motion which stood in his name, under 
the consideration of the House. Heregretted 
that when the House was so oppressed with 
business of the highest importance that he 
should find it necessary to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House for any considerable 
length of time, but he felt himself animated 
by his sense of duty to the country, and im- 
pressed with a conviction of the great in- 
terest attached to the subject he had to 
bring forward. The people had made this 
a Reformed Parliament ; and for what pur- 
pose was that Parliament now sitting? 
Was it not assembled in order to restore 
and confirm the liberties of the people? Was 
it not bound in duty to study and work for 
their prosperity? As to the liberties of 
the people, he would ask, what aid had 
Parliament yet given to the people? In- 
stead of liberty it had given slavery to one 
part of the empire; and had not alle- 
viated the misery of the other. For the 
last six weeks millions of British hearts 
had been aching because that House had 
not done one single act to relieve their 
distress. ‘The noble Lord, whose character 
and services he so much respected, had en- 
deavoured to put a stop to his Motion, and 
no doubt the noble Lord would prevent it 
from meeting with success, for little could 
be expected when an individual like the 
noble Lord, powerful, both from his station 
and character, was opposed to an humble in- 
dividual like himself. Humble as he was, 
however, and feeble as his attempt must 
be, still he felt it his duty to persevere 
and to do everything in his power for 
the general happiness of the people. He 
should have had a vast number of petitions 
to present upon this subject, but he had 
taken great pains to prevent the sending 
of any petitions, for he had said to all 
his connexions and friends, “ avoid peti- 
tioning ; let us, in the first place, leave 
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everything to the Reformed Parliament.” 
He was very sorry to see, that his 
opinions of the Reformed Parliament had 
not been confirmed, and he regretted, 
that he had interfered to stop the sending 
of the many petitions which, but for him, 
would have been presented to the House 
upon the subject. The distresses of the 
country were at the present moment more 
great, more severe, and more unnatural, than 
at any preceding period of its history. It 
was general, and he desired any Gentleman 
who heard him to point out any one class 
of the industrious population that was not 
labouring under extreme sufferings from 
distress). He did know some very small 
classes that had not yet drunk of the bitter 
cup; but they all knew that dangers of 
many kinds were gathering around them, 
and they were waiting in alarm the coming 
of the threatened storm. Although, to a 
certain extent, they prospered to day, unless 
some great change were to take place they 
knew that they could not prosper to- 
morrow ; and they lived in dread of the 
impending ruin, expecting to be involved 
in one common lot of distress with the rest 
of the community. He would now call 
the attention of the Reformed House 
of Commons to the working classes, which 
were the life and soul, the blood and 
backbone, of the nation. He did not in- 
clude the gentry ; for, though they were 
raised high to be the pride and ornament 
of the nation, they were not the nation 
itself. The nation itself was the mass of 
the people. In the years 1816, 1818, and 
1819 the distresses of the people had been 
great, but they were not to be compared to 
the distresses which reigned so generally 
at the present moment. The honest and 
industrious portions of the people who 
ought to be the most happy of all others, 
were the most miserable. Labour, the lot 
of living by toil and the sweat of the 
brow, was the great primeval curse on 
man: but it was tempered by the fruits of 
labour. Those, however, who had a right 
to. be fed and sheltered and clothed by the 
sweat of their brow and the exhaustion of 
their strength by incessant and useful toil, 
were no longer allowed to obtain bread 
by their industry. The curse was con- 
tinued in its direst form, and it was no 
longer assuaged by any of the comforts 
which labour produced. Millions of Eng- 
lishmen, who were willing to labour for 
their support, were obliged to beg for 
sustenance, and to beg in vain. Year after 


year the unhappy millions had been crying 
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to the House for protection, and the 
House had refused to hear their prayer. 
16,000,000 of signatures had been affix- 
ed to petitions claiming relief from the 
House of Commons. In 1819, 1822, 1826, 
1829 millions of signatures had come 
before the House humbly praying it to 
inquire into their distresses and afford 
relief, but all the petitions were unheeded ; 
they were thrown contemptuously under 
the Table, and no relief had been afforded 
to the petitioners. The people then said : 
“We must and will have a change.” 
“‘Change,” said; Mr. Burke “is a word of ill 
omen to happy ears.” Undoubtedly it was ; 
and though the House replied, that change 
of all sorts was an evil, when the hearts 
of the people were unhappy, and they were 
resolved to have a change, then did change 
become inevitable. This had been the 
situation of the people of England, and it 
had brought about the present change in 
the representation, which unfortunately 
had yet been of no benefit to the people. 
It should not be his fault if he did not 
do all in his power to have the causes of 
the existing distress explored. All he 
wanted was, to have an investigation. One 
half of the people of England were now 
obliged to toil more than human nature 
could bear, and the other half had no 
employment whatever. Those who were 
employed were employed only to die by 
inches, in the hope of living, whilst others 
wandered from door to door begging “ for 
leave to toil” in vain. That day fifty 
of the Staffordshire colliers had come to 
him, begging him to point out to them how 
they could get employment by which they 
could support themselves. These men had 
been wandering over the kingdom in a 
state of want. They were invaluable 
men, and yet were in such a state of degra- 
dation and misery, that they came to him 
to ask him for advice, assistance, and em- 
ployment. These men were of the best 
part of the population. It-was the same 
with every branch of industry. Multitudes 
of agricultural labourers, mechanics, and 
manufacturers were all destitute of em- 
ployment, and those who had work did 
not find their wages sufficient to support 
them. Were these brave and valuable 
men to be allowed to perish? They were 
the men from whom noblemen and gentle- 
men derived their fortunes, although they 
were thus allowed to starve for want of 
employment. The working men in agri- 
culture produced, it was calculated, four 
times more than was consumed by thems 
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selves and their families; but the wages 
of agricultural labourers was not equal to 
one fourth of the fruits of his labour. The 
proportion was much greater in manufac- 
turing labour. Every labourer, therefore, 
gave to the country at least four times as 
much as he consumed, and yet the country 
refused him bread for his family, though 
he offered by his labour to repay the gift 
fourfold. Such at this moment was the 
condition of the mass of the people of Eng- 
land; one-half of them were worn by 
double work, and the other half had no 
work at all. Taking man by man, he was 
convinced that the working classes did not 
consume more than two-thirds of the flesh 
meat which they had been accustomed to 
consume during the war. There were no 
tables to go to in order to ascertain this, 
but he appealed for the truth of what he 
stated toall who heard him, and he begged 
that gentlemen would look around them 
among the poor in their own neighbour- 
hoods, and they would find this to be the 
ease. The peace of 1814 had brought 
none of the blessings of plenty to the poor. 
If the House had done its duty to the 
people, their food, instead of having been 
reduced by one third, would have been 
increased by one-half. He could prove, 
that such was the poverty of the farmers 
and agriculturists in general, that so great 
were the difficulties of paying paper debts 
in golden money, that one-fourth of the 
productive powers of the land was destroy- 
ed. This was like cutting off all the land 
of England north of the river Humber 
and throwing it into the sea. If they 
looked at the manufacturing interests, no 
better accounts could be given of them. 
The mineral manufactures: of iron, lead, 
and copper, the cotton, woollen and linen, 
manufactures, all showed that profits were 
nearly annihilated. He had made a point, 
for many years past, of consulting many 
gentlemen of knowledge and experience 
in all parts of England respecting their re- 
spective trades, and he had put this ques- 
tion to them: ‘ Do you know any branch 
of industry in England in which a prudent 
and industrious man, with a due regard to 
the protection of his property, would be 
justified in embarking his capital?” The 
universal answer-was, “Such a branch of 
industry does not exist in England.” His 
rejoinder had always been, ‘‘ Then such a 
state of things never existed in any country 
on the face of the earth before.” | This 
was the invariable answer he had received, 
except in one single instance, in the case 
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of a Manchester gentleman, who had some 
considerable property invested in cotton 
mills, and who thought that there was 
still some profit produced. But when he 
was asked, if cotton mills were worth 
50,000/, seven years ago, what they were 
worth now?—his reply was—that he 
considered that capital to be sunk, and then 
there would be, or might be, a miserable 
profit ; but he would say that a profit drawn 
out of a sunk capital was a very equivocal 
and left-handed sort of profit. There was 
no branch of industry that had produced 
any adequate profits for the last seven 
years, although some local trades might 
derive temporary profit from the very dis. 
tresses around them. These persons were 
like vampires that lived on the blood of 
those who were dying, and obtained an 
unhallowed prosperity. These were pawn- 
brokers and lawyers, who, like physicians 
during the prevalence of cholera, flourished 
the more, as distress and misery were ex. 
tended. Full nine-tenths of the men in 
trade had toiled for the last seven years, 
early and late, and they had toiled in vain. 
If the House looked at the shipping and 
colonial interests, no better accounts could 
be given. He was credibly informed that 
at least two-thirds of the shipping in the 
river Thames were mortgaged for half the 
original costs, and if the mortgages were 
to be foreclosed, the ships would not be 
sold for enough to pay the debts. If they 
looked at the East Indian, the West Indian, 
or any other colonial interest, they would 
find that ruin, ruin, ruin, presented itself, 
and that ruin prevailed or threatened to 
prevail from one end of the British empire 
to the other. Look next at the Poor-rates. 
The Poor-rates had not increased so much 
in money, but if they calculated by bushels 
of wheat they would find that the amount 
had been doubled since the end of the war. 
Notwithstanding this the number of poor 
had so increased that the quantity of wheat 
would have been quadrupled were the poor 
relieved as liberally as they had been at the 
close of the war. But poverty, bitter 
grinding poverty, had closed the gates of 
mercy, and hardened the hearts of the 
middle classes, so that the poor were not 
half so well relieved. Notwithstanding 
the enormous wealth which labour gave to 
the nation the labourers were everywhere 
starving. The blackest passions were every- 
where called into existence. The people 
resembled a crew of a ship upon short 
allowance, with only one-tenth part of the 
provisions. left to carry them to the end of 
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the voyage, and each man was a prey to 


despair, and looked on the death of his 
companions as one source of relief from his 
sufferings. Let the House think of the 
bitter envy, the fiendish malice with which 
hunger made one man ready totear the morsel 
from another’s lips, let it think of the great 
mass of the working classes wishing the 
death of one another to have a Jarger share 
of the scanty supply of food, and it would 
have some idea of the terrible passion 
which prevailed amongst the workmen of 
many districts. The noble Lord (Althorp) 
shook his head at this statement, but the 
noble Lord, from his elevated station, knew 
nothing of the state of the working classes, 
except, as he obtained information from 
sycophants and flatterers, whilst he had 
been born in the midst of such scenes, and 
if the noble Lord had been an eye witness 
of what he had witnessed, his heart would 
have felt for the poor. Like the men in 
the ship already alluded to, the poor 
watched the last gasp of their friends, in 
hopes of getting employment by filling up 
the vacancies occasioned by their death. If 
honour abroad were purchased by these 
privations, it might be some compensation 
for the misery. The people might be eon- 
tent to suffer like a noble army for the good 
of the country, but they had never turned 
their backs on the foe, though they now 
saw their country kicked and buffeted 
by its enemies from the Euxine to the 
Baltic. It had been said that England 
was bound not to go to war in a bond for 
800,000,000/., and he had heard an hon. 
Member in that House say that he was 
glad of it, for the country would be obliged 
to keep peace. He could not trust his 
feelings with such a topic. He could not 
express the indignation he felt at hearing 
that his country was brought to such a pass 
that a statesman should thank God she was 
unable to make war. If he thought this 
were really the case, he should pray to God 
that his country might at once sink into 
the sea. Was England to be cuffed and 
kicked and pretend not to feel it, or humbly 
turn round and beg pardon for being in 
the way. That was, however, the position 
of the country, and he would never rest 
till he saw the cause removed which had 
brought her to such disgrace. The cause 
was this: all England might now be di- 
vided into two classes, the distressed and 
the affluent. The distressed were the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, tradesmen, in short 
all the industrious classes of the people. 
The affluent were the annuitants, including 
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the fundholders. The affluent had had 
their 60/. in paper money turned into 90I. of 
gold. This was the class which dreaded 
war. The landholders were distressed ; 
their properties had been mortgaged during 
the war, and those mortgages had increased 
so that they could not be cleared off, and 
the landholders were consequently in a 
state of ruin. They could not, therefore, 
go to war. The traders were in a state of 
ruin, and could not pay the taxes, which a 
war would necessarily occasion. These 
classes were so distressed, that if an 
enemy were to take. Tilbury Fort, they 
could not go to war. The only class of 
men that could go to war would not 
go to war for fear of a fall in the funds, 
and therefore was it that the country was 
kicked from pillar to post by every black- 
guard and tyrant of Europe. When there 
had been a momentary gleam of prosperity, 
and men had launched forth into the sun- 
shine, they were caught by a storm and 
driven home to hide their misery. These 
failures, brought on by a change in the 
currency were innumerable, and the Go- 
vernment attributed them to speculations. 
The fact was, that men had trusted to the 
laws of God and nature, but Government 
had plucked the ground from under their 
feet. That was the cause of their ruin. 
When he saw fluctuations of so strange a 
kind, and witnessed the immense number 
of superfluous mouths unfed, and heard 
the groans and witnessed the ineffectual 
struggles of the people, when he saw pru- 
dence of no avail, and sagacity struck to the 
ground, while folly and carelessness were 
flourishing, when he saw Emigration Com- 
mittees sitting, planning how to get rid 
of the surplus population, and Corn-law 
Committees restricting the quantity of 
corn to be admitted into the country, he 
said it was time to examine into the causes 
which rendered such unnatural inquiries and 
restrictions necessary. He thought that the 
time had then come when they were bound 
to inquire why, at the end of seventeen 
years of profound peace, they were in a 
worse state than after an equal period of 
war. The people had been told that 
the causes of their distresses were but tem- 
porary, and they had been advised to wait 
with patience for a short time; but they 
had now been deluded and cajoled with 
promises of that kind for seventeen years, 
and at the end of that long period they 
found themselves in a worse situation than 
ever. He attributed this monstrous state 
of things to the currency, and wished that 
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cause of mischief remedied. The Ministers, 
however, said to the people, ‘‘Go on; we 
have, it is true, committed a gigantic error, 
but it is now too late to retreat.” He had 
told them of this error seventeen years ago, 
and he had warned Government that it 
would bring the country into such a state 
that it would be impossible to advance, to 
retreat, or stand still without ruin. The 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth, who was not, he was sorry to see, in 
his place, had quoted the other night a 
passage from some classic author; he be- 
lieved in the Roman language, the words 
of which he could not repeat, but the 
meaning, he believed, was that the country 
had got into such a state that it could 
neither bear the evils it suffered nor the 
remedy for those evils. He did not agree 
in that sentiment, for he thanked God the 
country could bear the remedy to-day, 
though she might not be in a condition to 
bear it were it to be deferred till the 
morrow. But what could be the feelings 
of those who had brought the country into 
such a desperate situation he did not know. 
For his part, if he thought he had not done 
all in his power to avoid it, he should be 
ready to sink into the earth with shame; 
but the men who had brought it on openly 
gloried in their deeds. The country was 
in a state of the greatest difficulty, and 
overwhelmed with embarrassments, so that 
no class of men, by any means of honest 
industry, could prosper. The great mass of 
labourers throughout every part of the 
country were in a state of the utmost 
poverty and discontent. The natural conse- 
quences of misery were discontent and crime. 
Two years ago the agricultural labourers 
had broken out into outrage ; and Ministers 
deceived themselves if they thought such 
breakings out were at an end, and that the 
causes which had given rise to them were 
at rest. He was sorry to say, that the 
people of England had never gained any- 
thing from their rulers but by a resort to 
force. The agricultural wages had, in con- 
sequence of intimidation, been raised from 
seven or eight, to ten or twelve shillings a 
week, but the farmer had been obliged to 
pay this out of his capital; he would soon be 
bankrupt, and the poor would then, once 
more, be turned out, first to burn ricks, 
and afterwards to combine against tithes. 
He could not blame men who were goaded 
to crimes by miseries brought upon them 
unnecessarily by others. Give the peopie 
their rights, and, if they were then not 
submissive, no man would be more willing 
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than he should be to put down outrage by 
the vengeance of the law. The crimes of 
Ireland for ages had grown out of the 
miseries of the people, and, unless Govern- 
ment would redress their wrongs and re- 
lieve their miseries, it would be in vain to 
attempt to suppress crimes. The immortal 
poet of nature had drawn a faithful picture 
of the way in which men were goaded to 
crime by an excess of misery. He had 
represented misery as the source of the 
worst crimes that man could commit. 
The first murderer in Macbeth was made 
to say— 
T am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 

Have so incensed, that I am reckless what 

I do to spite the world. 
Here, then, was a sense of injury and a 
feeling of misery goading a man to crime. 
The other murderer, in the same strain, 
says— 

And I another, 

So weary with disaster, tugged with fortune, 

That I would set my life on any chance 

To mend it or be rid on’t. 
Thus did the poet make crime the offspring 
of revenge and despair, and it was revenge 
and despair which goaded the people of 
England and Ireland into the commission 
of outrage. Poverty was itself an evil, but 
its consequences were nightly terrors. Ex. 
treme poverty never attacked a nation with- 
out bringing discord in its train. It had 
bred discontent in the breasts of hundreds 
of thousands of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing labourers. It had produced a 
state from which many sought a refuge in 
the grave, by which others were driven to 
madhouses, others endeavoured to escape by 
deserting their homes and taking refuge in 
other countries, all of whom, but for the 
state of the kingdom, might have been use- 
ful and prosperous citizens. The right 
hon. member for Tamworth had spoken of 
the poor as if the preservation of life were 
their only care, and the dread of death their 
only apprehension ; but there were millions 
of the poor from whom extreme misery 
took away all terror of death. The right 
hon. Baronet, had he known what he (Mr. 
Attwood) knew, would have acknowledged, 
that there were, at this moment, millions 
of families in the United Kingdom who 
hourly die many deaths, who envy the 
victims of broken hearts that have died 
before them, and who lived, as it were, 
sowing in sorrow, and reaping only ruin as 
the reward of their anxiety and toil. The 
words of the poet, were too applicable to 
the present state — 
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Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 
What hell it is, in hopeless toils to bide,— 
To lose good days that might be better spent; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow; 
To feed on hope, to pine with care and sorrow ; 
To live in mis’ry, yet have many fears ; 
To lose thy seeking, yet seek many years; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart with comforiless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To toil, tosave, to want, to be undone. 
That was the real state of millions of aching 
hearts in England at this lamentable hour. 
They had nothing to fear from death. He 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to a few simple facts which were known to 
all, A few days ago about 100 gentlemen 
had waited on the noble Lord (Lord Al- 
thorp) and had represented to him, that the 
taxes could not longer be paid ; and they 
had told the Minister of the Crown, that 
not only were the people so distressed that 
they could not pay, but that, moreover, 
they would not pay the taxes, and that the 
people would be driven to the necessity of 
following the example of the Quakers, and 
they would rather be distrained upon than 
pay the taxes voluntarily. It was only 
three months ago that nine parishes of 
Westminster had appointed delegates to 
meet together to take into consideration 
the general pressure of distress. These 
delegates had passed a resolution in which 
they unanimously declared, that most of 
the trade of Westminster had been carried 
on for seven years without any profits, and 
that the tradesmen were all of them living 
on their capital. He believed, that this 
was not confined to the city of West- 
minster ; and he recollected, that a similar 
resolution had been passed by the inhabit- 
ants of the ward of Cheap. He had been 
told by a merchant that on the Royal 
Exchange, where so many persons of all 
nations used to meet, not one-third of the 
people were now to be seen there that 
used to assemble at the period of the war. 
The House could not have forgotten the 
statements made a few evenings before by 
the hon. members for Oldham and Maccles- 
field—men, they said, were toiling for 3s. 
per day. There were now 100,000 able- 
bodied men in the metropolis who were 
willing to work, but could get no employ- 
ment, and, in this statement, he did not 
include either women or children. Such 
awful facts, he thought, were calculated to 
rouse the attention of any Government, 
and if attention were not speedily given to 
them, they would soon speak in a language 
that would make itself heard. There were 
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many able-bodied men now obliged to live 
on only 4s. a-week,-and he knew 10,000 
persons who used to get 16s. a-week, and 
who now could get only 9s., of which they 
had to pay 3s. a-week for lodgings: so that 
only 6s. instead of 13s. as formerly, was 
left for their subsistence ; and yet money 
did not go a bit further now than it did 
when they used to get the larger sum. 
Liberty was an idle word—a mere name 
—unless they gave the people liberty to 
live by honest labour. Of all rights the 
right to employ industry for their support 
was the most sacred; and if the laws of 
the country did not give to the labourer 
the privilege and power of using his in- 
dustry for his maintenance, such laws did 
not deserve obedience, and the people were 
released from all obligations to obey the 
Government. Even Judge Blackstone had 
acknowledged, that if the laws were so 
absurd or so wicked as not to afford pro- 
tection to the people, they deserved no 
obedience from the people. Let the House 
recollect, that when the culprit Redman 
was about to be hanged for the murder 
of Maddox, he stated, that his father had 
been a respectable farmer, who had paid the 
last 57. he could collect on earth for rent ; 
and this being insufficient, he had been dis 
trained upon and turned out of his farm to 
want. The culprit added, that he had been 
reduced to a state of misery without hope, 
and that he had seen his father ruined, and 
he had no comfort but in revenge. His was 
a wild and wicked revenge, though it had 
in it something heroical, and it spoke 
volumes as to the thoughts and as to the 
condition of the people of Ireland. The 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth had cast the blame on the Irish 
landlords. This he held to be irrational 
and most unjust, for he considered the 
landlords of Ireland to be equally as un- 
fortunate as the miserable Whitefeet. The 
landlords were but the victims of a vicious 
system, which had reduced the value of the 
produce of their estates one half, while it 
left the mortgagees as they were. The 
consequence was, that they could not re- 
duce their rents without being ruined. 
They looked to {the middle-men for their 
rents, and the middle-men were obliged to 
oppress the tenants to obtain them, Thus 
each class oppressed the class immediately 
below them, and the result was the present 
state of Ireland. The right hon. member 
for Tamworth’s name was connected with a 
Bill which doubled every rent in the king- 
dom, instead of only adding four per cent. 
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to it, a8 was pretendéd. It was, therefore, 
not for the right hon. Baronet to blame the 
landlords. If he had any proper feeling, he 
‘would blame himself. If the right hon. 
Baronet had passed a measure which, at the 
same time that it reduced the value of the 
produce of their estates to one-half, would 
have likewise reduced the rents, taxes, and 
all their other burthens in proportion, there 
might be some sense in his censure ; but 
his measure had reduced the value of the 
means of paying rent, without giving the 
power to reduce the rents themselves, or 
the burthens for which the rents were 
pledged. He considered that measure was 
as bad in its effect, as if an exterminating 
army had been driven through the country. 
He would put the case of a landlord, who, 
during the war, had a rental or income of 
20,0001. a-year, but whose fixed encum- 
brances on his estate had been 8,000/., and 
consequently his nettincome wasthe balance, 
or 12,0001. a-year. Now, if the alteration of 
the currency reduced the gross rental, which 
it did by about forty per cent, it followed 
that he had left for himself an income of 
only 4,000/., instead-of 12,000/., which he 
had ‘possessed before the Bill was passed. 
Some people might think that 4,000/. 
sufficient, but they should recollect that 
people were deceived by the promoters of 
the change in the currency into-a belief that 
the times would improve, and that matters 
would gradually return to their former 
state. ‘Thousands were deceived by that, 
and kept up their former expensive estab- 
lishments, till by the accumulation of 
mortgages they found themselves absolute- 
ly ruined. When the Earl of Liverpool, 
therefore, had determined on his measure, 
he ought to have sent a proclamation 
throughout the country, and warned the 
people that he was going to restore the 
ancient prices of produce and commodities ; 
landlords might then have protected them- 
selves by reducing their expenditure and 
curtailing their enjoyments. Now the 
effects of all these changes were ab- 
senteeism, distraints, and a catalogue of all 
distresses. The ‘aristocracy ought to be 
protected as well as the other classes. The 
laws of primogeniture, which had been in- 
tended as a blessing to the aristocracy, had 
proved a curse, owing to this change of the 
currency. The laws of primogeniture had 
been intended to secure the estates to the 
eldest sons; but, owing to thechange of the 
currency, theamount or value of the encum- 
brances on those estates were so increased 
that the owners, while they were obliged to 
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keep up their state, were almost deprived of 
their property. He could not, from the 
class of his personal friends, speak positively 
on the subject as to the details on estates of 
the wealthy aristocracy; but within the 
circle of his private acquaintance, men of 
one, two, or three thousand a-year had re- 
ceived their patrimonial estates so encum- 
bered and embarrassed, owing to the changes 
made in the value of money, that, instead 
of being men of independent fortune, they 
were absolutely ruined. The Earl of 
Liverpool had said, that people would get 
through the worst, and that, if they only 
bore the evil patiently to-day, all would be 
right on the morrow. Those who had 
suffered themselves to be deluded by these 
views had grievously paid for their folly. 
Although the wholesale prices of produce 
had been so much reduced retail prices 
had not gone down, and this greatly 
increased the evil. Men must still pay 
11d. a-pound, or thereabouts, for a veal 
cutlet, although it might be bought in the 
wholesale market for about 4d. a-pound. 
This fall in the wholesale prices, without a 
corresponding fall in the prices by retail, in- 
creased the evil to the landlords. One thing 
was quite certain, that as fast as we broke 
down the prices of our goods, the more 
would foreign nations take advantage of 
our manufactures. Thus the Prussians, 
the Russians, and others, put a duty 
of twenty per cent. of the value 
upon ‘them. It was his belief, that if 
they waited for another year to see this 
question decided, it would then be too late 
to do any thing; and unless they now took 
some steps, he could place no confidence in 
any description of property, and he would 
not give even a rush for the Crown of 
England. That House had two or three 
times refused to entertain the question of 
distress ; but what was the present con- 
dition of the country? In the year 1821 
he himself had been examined, in order to 
give his evidence before the committee, as to 
what was the cause of the agricultural 
distress. The gentlemen of that Committee 
upon that occasion had told him they could 
not hear him on the question of the currency ; 
to this observation he had replied, that he 
came there to tell them what was the cause 
of the small quantity of money which 
agricultural produce obtained, or what was 
the cause of the lowness of price. This 
question had been mooted at three periods 
in particular, and at each period it was 
contended that we should soon get out of 
the difficulty, But what was the fact? In- 
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stead of overcoming the difficulty, we had 
got deeper into the mire. This reminded 
him of a circumstance which had once 
occurred to himself. Being one day out 
fly-fishing, he saw in the river where he 
was angling a man’s hat floating ; and upon 
taking a boat he found the body of a man 
under it, It appeared, upon an investiga- 
tion into the matter, that this unfortunate 
creature, having got drunk a night or two 
before, was determined to get across the 
stream ; and so fatally did he persist in his 
obstinate whim, that he was drowned. Was 
it the wish of the House, was it the desire 
of his Majesty’s Government, to go on and 
drown the country? Had they come to a 
determination to pursue an obstinate course 
and overwhelm all classes with ruin? 
Surely the mind of the noble Lord oppo- 
site, or of the noble Earl at the head 
of his Majesty’s Councils, would not 
remain thus perverted. He was aware 
that the noble Lord had not leisure for all 
things, but he was confident, that noble 
Lord must feel, that this was a subject 
which ought to be investigated; and he 
would say, if it were not investigated 
speedily, it would be vain to seek for any 
felief for the general distress of the indus- 
trious classes of the community. In the year 
1829, there were 180 petitions presented, 
with which, except in one instance, he had 
had nothing to do. He believed that they all 
conveyed the spontaneous opinions of the 
public, and they all complained of general 
distress. And yet that House had allowed all 
these petitions tobe thrown unnoticed under 
the Table ; and in all the instances, as in the 
instance of the Birmingham petition, which 
was signed by 29,000 men, they had re- 
fused all inquiry into the subject. The 
latter petition prayed for an inquiry into 
the state of the currency ; that request was 
refused, and the country was told by that 
House that the working and industrious 
classes were well off, and that they did not 
know when they were well off. Why, it 
was an insult and an indignity to make any 
such assertion, and it, of course, created a 
corresponding feeling on the part of the 
people of Birmingham. He, for his own 
part, had done all he could to stop the cur- 
rent, but the popular feeling had establish- 
ed itself. He believed from his heart, that 
the whole discontent of the English people 
for seventeen years past, resolved itself into, 
and had its origin in, a question of cur- 
rency- To that source, he verily believed 
might be traced every misery. But if the 
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he asked for, and it should turn out that 
the national debt or the Church were the 
evil, he would say, let the case be proved, 
and let the accursed thing, whatever it 
might be, which caused this general pres- 
sure be thrown overboard; he would be 
then content. But he thought the House 
would be disposed to think with him, that 
when it had been pretended the change of 
currency made only a difference of four per 
cent on rents, whereas it was now gener- 
ally admitted, as he maintained, that it had 
made a difference of cent per cent on every 
private debt in England, that the subject 
was one which demanded the strictest 
and earliest consideration. He thought if 
the currency question were properly sifted, 
he could show, that the crimes of the White- 
feet, of the predial agitation in Ireland, 
and of the late predial agitation in England, 
were mainly owing to the present state of 
the currency. He could prove, that political 
agitation arose from this cause in England; 
this was a notorious fact. He had had 
the honour of being an agitator himself— 
and he thought he could satisfy the House 
that he became an agitator from no degire 
of popularity, or to injure the aristocracy, 
or the established institutions of the coun- 
try. It was only after waiting fifteen years 
—after he had moved Heaven and earth— 
that he thought it his duty to become an 
agitator, with a view to urge forward a 
great public change, and of relieving the 
distresses of the people. He would beg leave, 
in order to show that, to read to the House 
a part of the constitutional Act of the Bir- 
mingham Political Union. That was now 
composed of 20,000 “ good men and true,” 
and exercised considerable influence over 
the mass of the population in the northern 
counties. The hon, Member read the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

‘ Birmingham Political Union, January 
‘25th, 1830,—The experience of the last 
‘ fifteen years must certainly have convinced 
‘ the most incredulous that the rights and 
‘ interests of the middle and lower classes of 
‘ the people are not efficiently represented in 
‘the Commons House of Parliament. A 
‘ very few observations will be sufficient to 
‘ place this important subject beyond the 
‘ possibility of doubt. 

‘In the year 1819, a Bill was passed 
‘into a law, under the assumption that it 
‘ would add only four per cent to the na- 
‘ tional taxes and burthens. It is now very 
‘generally acknowledged, that the Bill 
‘ thus passed into a law, has literally added 
‘cent percent, to the national burthens, 
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* instead of four per cent; and that it has 
‘ literally doubled, or is in the undeniable 
‘ process of doubling the real weight and the 
‘ real value of every tax, rent, and monied 
‘ obligation in the kingdom. Ten years 
‘ have since elapsed, and yet to this day, no 
* adequate effort has been made by the Re- 
‘ presentatives of the people, to reduce the 
‘ taxes in a degree corresponding with the 
€ increase which has thus been surrepti- 
‘ tiously effected in their weight and pres- 
‘sure! What further proof is required of 
* the absolute necessity of reform ? 

‘ Nor has any attempt been made by the 
‘ legislature to retrace their steps, and to 
‘ rectify the grievous oppression which has 
‘thus been occasioned. On the contrary, 
‘the fatal error is now coolly acknow- 
‘ ledged, and the country is gravely as- 
‘ sured, by the yery men who benefit by 
‘the measure, that it is now top late to 
£ retreat 

‘ At three different periods, during the 
‘ operation of this fatal measure, and now 
‘a fourth time, the industrious classes of 
‘the community generally, have been re- 
‘duced to a state of distress which has 
‘ heretofore been unexampled in its general 
‘ extent and severity. At each of these 
£ periods, the profitsof productive capital and 
‘ industry have been destroyed, or so much 
* reduced, as no longer to afford the just 
‘and necessary inducements to the em- 
‘ ployment of labour. The working classes 
‘ of the country have thus been thrown ge- 
* nerally out of employment, or they have 
¢ been compelled to endure more labour 
‘ than nature can support, or their fair and 
‘ reasonable earnings have been sacrificed, 
‘ in order to prevent the ruin of their em- 
‘ ployers. 

‘ Strange and unnatural as this state of 
‘things evidently is, it has, more than 
£ once, been attended with anomalies which 
‘ have rendered it ten times more unnatural 
‘ still. The markets have been glutted 
‘ with food and clothing on the one hand, 
‘ and with a hungry and naked population 
‘on the other. The most eminent parlia- 
‘mentary authorities have declared that 
‘the leaves have been too many for the 
‘ mouths, and that the mouths have been 
‘ too many for the loaves, at the very same 
‘ time! 

‘It is most certain, that if the rights 
‘and interests of the industrious classes of 
‘ the community had been properly repre- 
‘ sented in Parliament, a general state of 
‘ distress, attended with anomalies like 


‘these, would have commanded the instant 
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f attention of the House of Commons. The 
‘ cause of the distress would have been 
‘ ascertaincd, and the proper remedy would 
‘ have been applied without delay. But 
‘ what has been the conduct of the House of 
‘Commons? To this very day, the cause of 
‘ these strange, and unnatural, and distress- 
‘ ful anomalies, has never once been in- 
‘ quired into. At three different periods, 
‘ when this vital subject has been brought 
‘ before the House of Commons, they have 
‘ literally refused to allow its investigation. 
‘In the year 1822, Mr. Western gave no- 
‘ tice of a motion to inquire into the cause 
‘of the national distress. The House of 
‘Commons refused to grant the inquiry. 
‘In 1827, Mr. Edward Davenport gave 
‘ notice of a similar motion. The House 
‘ of Commons refused to grant the inquiry. 
‘ In the last year, Sir Richard Vyvyan gave 
‘ notice of a similar motion. And again the 
‘ House of Commons refused to grant the 
‘inquiry! Upon three different occasions, 
‘ the House of Commons has thus exposed 
‘ itself to the suspicion of either a total un- 
‘ willingness, or a total inability to pro- 
‘tect the most vital interests of the 
‘ country. 

‘Here, then, we have proof that the 
‘rights and interests of the great mass of 
‘the community are not properly repre- 
‘ sented in Parliament. A triple proof has 
‘ been added to every argument which has 
‘ previously been drawn from reason and 
‘ experience, that an effectual representa~ 
‘ tion of the industrious classes in the Com- 
‘mons House of Parliament is alike neces- 
‘ sary to the welfare of the people, and the 
‘ safety of the Throne.’ 

He would read a few lines from the end 
to confirm the passage he had already 
read. 

‘ In any common state of things, trades- 
‘ men and mechanics might not perhaps be 
‘ called upon to interfere in political sub- 
‘jects. Each individual is, perhaps, more 
‘ beneficially employed, for himself, and 
‘ for his country, in confining his industry 
‘within his own particular occupation. 
‘ This might be the case, when public af- 
‘fairs are both honestly and rationally 
‘ conducted. But it is not sonow. The public 
‘ business is now become the : best private 
‘business for every man to attend to. 
‘ Without attention to public affairs, in- 
‘ deed, there is now no security for private 
‘interests. Until the public business is 
‘ better conducted, it is in vain that the 
‘ industrious classes use diligence, and pru- 
, dance, and economy, and gnxiety in the 
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* management of their respective affairs. It 
‘ is in vain that they “rise up early, and 
‘ late take rest, and eat the bread of care- 
‘ fulness ;” they do but realize the fabled 
‘torments of the wretch condemned to 
‘ waste his labours in “ continually rolling 
‘a stone up hill, which continually recoils 
‘‘to crush his own head.” This, in a great 
‘ degree, has been the situation of the in- 
‘ dustrious classes in England for several 
‘ years. The men who have occupied their 
‘ capital in productive power, in working 
‘ the great duties upon which the existence 
‘of mankind depends—these men have 
‘ grown poor, as the reward of their in- 
‘dustry and virtue! But the men who 
‘have locked up their capital in a chest, 
‘have found it daily increasing in value! 
‘ These men have reaped riches, as the re- 
‘ ward of idleness and sloth! The reward 
‘ of industry, indeed, may be said to be 
‘destroyed in England. “ The ox is 
‘muzzled that treadeth out the corn.” 
‘ Error succeeds error, and folly succeeds 
‘ folly, until the nation is at last brought 
* into such a state, that the most careless 
‘ and superficial observer may perceive that 
‘ great political changes must take place.’ 
That would tend to show the animus 
with which this society had been originated, 
and upon which it had acted; and he 
would assert, that if this distress had been 
taken under the consideration of the 
Legislature at a proper time, it would not 
have gathered to its present head, and the 
name of a political union would never have 
been known. These combinations of men 
would not have been formed, but that they 
had looked up in vain to the Government 
of the country for help. He had been an 
agitator, but he had certainly never thought 
it or expected it to be a profitable trade ; 
and when he commenced his career, he ex- 
pected to have to meet many dangers ; but 
he expected to meet with no more in his 
small way, than Hampden had done in his 
large and extended career. He had had 
to face the suspicions of the weak, and to 
dissipate the alarm of the timid, and he had 
suffered the alienation of the affections of 
kind friends, and he had had the bayonet 
and the scaffold before his eyes ; he had had 
all these evils to face, and he was ready to 
face them again, without a single hope of 
a selfish nature. The only fond wish of 
his heart was, the restoration of the liber- 
ties and the happiness of the people. He 
must. remind the House, that the people 
of England, in reference to this subject, 
had evinced a remarkable degree of pati- 
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ence, a quality which eminently entitled 
them to the attention of the House; 
though he was sorry to say, that, upon 
looking over the history of this country, he 
had never found that the people ever gain- 
ed much by patience. Now he would ask 
how it was possible to expect that the 
people should continue to exhibit the same 
degree of confidence and loyalty to the con- 
stitution, if that House did not repay such 
good feelings by applying its attention to 
the distresses of the productive and labour- 
ing classes of the community? If the Legis- 
lature neglected to do this, it would cer- 
tainly not do its duty to the King, or to 
the King’s subjects. The question was, 
what was to satisfy the people, who, as he 
had stated, had made great sacrifices to ob- 
tain Parliamentary Reform and liberty. 
He had thought that his Majesty’s Govern. 
ment would have been aware that if they 
gave liberty they must also give prosperity 
to the people ; and that liberty must precede 
anarchy unless it were accompanied by 
prosperity ; and he had told the noble Lord 
and the noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment that, if they gave liberty and the 
means to secure prosperity, no child that 
now slumbered in its .cradle would ever 
hear of discontent in the country. But now 
they encouraged every day new demands, 
and in every step which was taken with 
the view of enforcing these the Government 
became day by day weaker. The stream 
of popular feeling had swept away one 
oligarchy; and had the Government acted 
wisely, it would have been aware that 
when the waves of popular excitement had 
reached a certain height the cause of the 
flood must be removed or otherwise a 
dreadful inundation must ensue. Unless 
the House proceeded to relieve the people 
it would find that it had but given strength 
and liberty to an irritated giant. He had 
on a.former occasion told the Ministry so : 
he had told the noble Lord at the head of 
that Ministry, that if he merely passed the 
Bill without acting upon it, he would be 
the Neckar, and not the Saviour of his 
country. The Ministry had appeared very 
busy in giving moderate reform to Ireland ; 
they had talked about reforming the Irish 
Church, about the Church-cess, and two 
or three other such reforms; but would 
these moderate reforms strike at the root of 
the evil which paralysed that unhappy 
country? Would they relieve the people 
of Ireland from the overwhelming weight 
of their grinding misery? Was this misery 
brought upon the Irish by their own fault? 
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Was it owing to their want of either in- 
dustry, perseverance, or economy? No, 
for they were singularly eminent for in- 
dustry, enterprise, economy, and honesty. 
In all these qualities the Irish peasantry 
were unparalleled. These men came often 
over to this country in a state of wretched- 
ness, and after remaining here at work for 
some portion of the year, they carried back 
with them to their families small sums of 
money. And could it be denied that every 
one of these men was able to earn four 
times what he now did, if he were given 
the free use of hishands? Let them have 
a circulation equal to the population ; let 
them have the means to cultivate their bogs 
and then no more would be heard of fright- 
ful breaches of the peace, of the overthrow 
of the Constitution, and of outrages against 
humanity ; and no more would be heard of 
any necessity for legislative enactments 
against that unhappy people. What they 
wanted was legislative enactments for them, 
not against them. But during this discus- 
sion on the unhappy condition of one part 
of the kingdom, he had not heard a word 
about the miserable condition of another 
portion of the realm, not one word had been 
said about England. Not a syllable had 
he heard of what was proposed to be done 
as a remedy for the dreadful state of distress 
and misery. Surely the glorious tree of 
reform had not been planted with so much 
labour merely to fill up the ground instead 
of gathering fruit from it! If the people 
saw no fruit from this tree, they would cut 
it down as useless and cast it into the fire ; 
and deeply grieved should he be to see that 
day, for he expected glorious fruit from such 
a tree. He was a reformer—a moderate, 
rational reformer. What he wanted was 
Household Suffrage, Triennial Parliaments, 
aud the Vote by Ballot. And his object 
in these wishes was, that the people might 
enjoy true liberty, prosperity, and happiness ; 
he wanted them to have beef, bread, and 
beer; and if the Government would let 
them have this, he was one of the last to 
wish for any change ; but if they did not, 
he could not at all see how a change could 
be avoided. Every honest man, whether 
Whig, Tory, or Radical, ought to vote for 
this Motion, for its object was, to give a 
deserving people happiness. As he had 
before said, every interest was at present 
in a state of the most appalling distress and 
embarrassment, and danger. The extent 
of misery was such as to have turned into 
gall and bitterness the very milk of human 
nature in the breasts of millions, To 
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remedy such a dreadful state of things, 
something effectual and immediate must be 
done. He therefore implored every Mem- 
ber in that House to agree in the resolution 
which he should propose, as they must see 
how closely the result of it was connected 
with the happiness of the people and the 
security of the Throne. His Motion was, 
that “a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the general dis- 
tress existing among the industrious classes 
of the United Kingdom, and into the most 
effectual means of its relief.” 

Mr. Gillon rose to second the Motion of 
his hon. friend the member for Birmingham, 
and he should not feel, that he fulfilled his 
duty to his constituents if he did not at 
once avow his conviction of the necessity 
of the House immediately interfering to 
alleviate the great distress which pressed so 
heavily upon the productive classes of 
society. The hon. Member had indeed 
drawn a vivid picture; but the picture, 
though vivid, was not the less true. A 
Reformed Parliament had now met six 
weeks, and not one measure having any or 
the least tendency to promote the prosperity 
of the people at large had yet been intro- 
duced, a fact which was but too likely to 
shake the confidence of the people in a 
Reformed Parliament. The first day, indeed, 
upon which they had met was one of ill 
omen, for much was said of insurrections 
in Ireland, but not one word upon the sub- 
ject of the distress of the productive classes 
of this country. Surely these circumstances 
would only be the means of inducing the 
people of England to call for greater 
changes, changes which he should be sorry 
to see made, but which must of necessity 
follow the demand for them unless the 
House gave its immediate attention to a 
subject of such vital importance. He would 
therefore entreat the House not to deny 
the request made by the hon. member for 
Birmingham. The people had raised their 
despairing voices to former Parliaments, 
but former Parliaments had declared the 
cry against taxation was an ignorant 
impatience ; and the petitions which flowed 
into the House were ordered, one after 
another, to be laid under the Table as un- 
worthy of notice. As he had formerly 
stated, the state of depression was so dread- 
ful, that some of our best manufacturers, 
working fifteen or sixteen hours a-day, 
could not earn more, after deducting all the 
necessary expenses, than 5s. 4d. a week. 
To show the dreadful depression, he would 
instance the fall in price of one article woven 
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by them. In 1814 this article was worth 
Od. a-yard; in 1815 it fellto 7d. In the 
three following years it fell to 4d. After 
a rise in the next year to 5d. it fell so low 
as 4d. and 3d. ; and now, in this year 1833, 
it has fallen to 24d. He would only ask 
hon. Members to look at this dreadful fall 
in price from 9d. to 23d. Could there be 
a more dreadful instance of the depression 
of trade ? He had been waited on the other 
day by a deputation from a society of Scot- 
tish weavers, who, under the pressure of 
their extreme distress,had resolved to petition 
the Legislature to interfere, by appointing 
a sort of Board of Trade by whom a minimum 
of wages might be fixed. He had told these 
unfortunate men, whose once ruddy faces 
were now pallid by pure starvation, that, 
in his decided opinion, any interference of 
the Legislature between workmen and 
their masters would be productive of the 
worst consequences. He had added, how- 
ever, that there would shortly be formed 4 
Committee of Inquiry into their distress, 
and the best means of remedying it, which 
he hoped and expected would tend to 
promote the happiness of the people by 
removing their overwhelming load of 
distress. | What was he to tell those poor 
men when they next came? Was he 
to tell them that their just prayers were 
refused—that their distresses were to meet 
with no compassion—no relief? He 
trusted not ; he trusted that every Mem- 
ber of that House would stand forward and 
relieve their oppressed countrymen. He 
was sure that it could easily be done ; for 
nothing would persuade him but that 
many of those taxes which now weighed so 
heavily—sd overwhelmingly on the people, 
could be taken off. Whatever might be 
the cause of this dreadful and general 
pressure, whether it arose from the weight 
of the demands of the Church, from tithes, 
from Poor-rates—whatever was its cause, 
he implored the House to do away with it— 
to legislate for the starving poor, for the 
industrious classes, for that portion of the 
community upon which depended the secu- 
rity of the whole. If they did not, he, for 
one, could not answer for the safety of the 
State. He could very clearly see, that there 
would be an instant demand for still 
further changes—for universal suffrage— 
when the people found that they could not 
hope for justice in the present state of 
things. If the present House of Commons 
did not respond to the people who had 
looked up to them with so much confidence, 


that people would direct their energies to 
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the means of obtaining such a Parliament 
as would. 

The Motion being read, . 

Lord Althorp in tising to object té the 
Motion of the hon. ember for Birminghaih, 
begged to be understood ‘as not beitig at all 
disinclined to discuss in a tahgible shape 
the question the hon. Member mainly 
adverted to in his address, His opinidns 
were pretty well formed with respect to 
that question; and believing them to be 
correct, and that discussion always tended 
to elicit truth, he could not, of course, dbjéct 
to that which would, he believed, establish 
the soundness of the opinions he held. 
He was the last man who would wish to 
prevent discussion, and he hoped that 
neither the House nor the country would 
consider, that the course he had pursued that 
evening was dictated in the slightest degree 
by a desire to prevent the question being 
thoroughly investigated. On the con- 
trary, his wish was, merely that the question 
should be brought forward at a period when 
the House could dispassionately and fairly 
take it into consideration. Many opportu- 
nities would occur when it might be more 
conveniently discussed than at present. 
An kon. relatioti of the hon. member for 
Birmingham had given notice of a Motion 
on the monetary system for next Tuesday, 
and another hon. Gentleman, thé member 
for Yorkshire, had given notice of a Motion 
after the récess for a Committeé to inquire 
into the distress of the country. On these 
occasions, ample opportunities would be 
afforded for discussing the question which 
the hon. member for Birmingham pointed 
at in moving for this Committee, namely, 
the question of the currency. It was true 
that the hon. Member’s Motion said nothing 
about the currency, but he had no doubt, 
his candour would admit—as, indeed, it 
was clear in his speech; that he looked for- 
ward for an inquiry in the Committee into 
the state of our monetary system. Al- 
though he did not think the present a good 
opportunity for entering into a discussion 
upon that subject, and should not therefore 
state the grounds upon which he objected 
to a Committee of Inquiry into the monetary 
system, grounds which he should be ready 
to state upon another occasion—he certainly 
could not allow the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman to pass without some obsérva- 
tions. The hon. Member stated, in general 
terms, that the Act of 1819 was the cause 
of the evils existing in 1833. He did not, 
however, state what his remedy would be 
for the evils in our monetary system, of 
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which he so loudly complained. Now, 
those who argued that an alteration ought 
to take place, ought also to state what their 
views were, and what sort of change it was 
which they desired, because it was very 
easy to declare that great distress existed 
in the country—was very easy to say, that 
the state of the currency was the cause of 
that distress; but unless those who made 
these assertions were ready to show how, 
by operating on the currency, the distress 
could be remedied, it was very hard to 
know precisely what they meant. The 
hon. Gentleman, and other hon. Members 
had, several times during the Session, found 
fault with his Majesty’s Ministers because, 
in the King’s Speech, the country was not 
described as being in a more deplorable 
state of distress than ever it had before been 
in. Now, he would fairly say, that one of 
the reasons why they did not make this 
statement in the King’s apa was, that 
they did not believe it. His experience in 
the House was sufficient to make him per- 
fectly aware that there was nothing which 
exposed a man to more odium and obloquy 
than pretending, in the slightest degree, to 
believe that there was any class in the 
country at all prosperous and happy. He 
felt, therefore, that in stating his real opin- 
ion, as he was about to do, he was treading 
upon dangerous and delicate ground. He 
was quite aware, indeed, that there was 
great distress among the labouring classes, 
but it was not greater now than it had been 
some time before. He believed, on the 
contrary, that the information he had 
received, that the great mass of the labouring 
classes were in full employment, and that 
there were fewer persons out of work now, 
and less general distress, than at several 
former times, was correct. Among one 
class of the people, and in one part of the 
country, he knew that there was great dis- 
tress, that nothing could exceed it; that 
the distress was grievous, and that it was, 
at least he was afraid it was, increasing 
rather than diminishing—he meant among 
the hand-loom weavers. They constituted 
a large and numerous class, and were in a 
state of great destitution. But that was 
not owing to the currency—it was owing 
to the competition between them and 
machinery, and must, therefore, he was 
afraid, increase. He was aware, too, that 
in many parts of the country, the agri. 
cultural labourers were in a state of great 
distress; but he did not think that was 
caused by the state of the currency. It 
arose fromother causes, to which the Pare 
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liament must apply itself, and was bound 
to apply itself, in order to relieve the dis« 
tress of the labourer. The hon. Gentleman 
had also stated, that distress had produced 
great demoralization among the people, that 
they looked with avidity for the death ofeach 
other, that they might obtain from the dis- 
solution of their friends the means of subsist- 
ence. When the hon.Gentleman said, thatthe 
people wished one another dead, he could 
not believe it. How could it be? Or how 
could that change benefit the paupers, to 
whom the hon. Gentleman was alluding ? 
What advantage could the death of others 
be of to them? But it was in vain to 
argue this question from reason; his feel- 
ings showed him that it was impossible. 
He knew enough of the feelings of the 
English people, to be quite sure that no 
Englishman, or at least no great body of 
Englishmen, ever let such a wish as the 
hon. Gentleman said enter their heads. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that by the sweat of 
their brow they could not get bread, be 
cause, as he said, there was now no remu- 
neration for labour. At the same time, the 
hon. Gentleman said, that the labourer 
produced four times as much as was neces. 
sary for his own consumption. If that were 
the case, the country should be in a state of 
prosperity ; but to have general prosperity 
from that, it supposed that every labourer 
was employed, and produced four times as 
much as he consumed, which appeared to him 
impossible. The hon. Gentleman also said, 
that he knew that for several years past the 
manufacturers and farmers had been living 
on their capital. That was scarcely possible, 
for if all tradesmen had been living for 
several years on their capital, all trade must 
before now have come to an end. The hon. 
Gentleman used, too, an inconsistent sort 
of argument: he said that one thing, which 
was formerly worth 4s. was now worth 8s. ; 
and another, that was formerly worth 8s. 
was now only worth 4s. That only showed 
that one thing had got dear, and another 
thing had got cheap. The hon. Gentleman 
warned the House not to refuse the Com- 
mittee ; but the question was not so easily 
decided. It was proposed to appoint a 
Committee to inquire into the distress of 
the country ; and every Gentleman, before 
he voted, was bound to ascertain whether 
granting the Committee would increase or 
diminish the distress. If they thought the 
Committee would increase the distress, the 
hon. Gentleman had no right to say that 
they did not feel for the distress of the 


country in voting against the Committee, 
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He was satisfied, from the statements and 
arguments which it was supposed the Com- 
mittee would approve of, that were it ap- 
pointed, it would increase the distress a 
hundred-fold. He begged Gentlemen to 
consider what the effect would be on 
every creditor, public and private, should a 
Committee be appointed on the notion that 
it was necessary to make a depreciation in 
the currency. Why any gentleman, whe- 
ther a Member of that House or not—any 
man who owed money, would have to pay 
it immediately. If they were not prepared 
to discharge all their mortgages in the next 
week, and not prepared to pay every thing 
they owed, what would be the necessary 
consequence. Why they must expect that 
their creditors would not be willing to lose 
by the depreciation, and they would de- 
mand immediate payment. That would be 
the tendency of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion if complied with. The effect of 
the appointment of the Committee would 
be a general stagnation of credit in the 
country. The hon. Gentleman had said, if 
the Committee were not granted, they 
ought to consider what would the conse- 
quence be, for the people were prepared to 
require a general alteration in the cur- 
rency. The hon. Member had spoken of 
the honesty of the people of England, and 
in that honesty he put the fullest confi- 
dence. Heconfided in their good sense, 
and he was glad that he had been able, 
from that confidence, to assist in granting 
them Reform. He should, however, have 
but very little confidence in their honesty, 
if he could believe, that all the debtors of 
the kingdom were ready to deprive their 
creditors of part of what was due to them. 
He did not apprehend that there was any 
such feeling among the people. He knew 
that the people expected from the Govern- 
ment every practical remedy for every 
practical abuse; he knew that the people 
expected every possible reduction of ex- 
penditure and of taxation consistently 
with the honour and good faith of the 
country ; but he did not know and did not 
believe that the people expected the Minis- 
ters to commit an act of injustice. After 
the currency had been settled on its present 
footing for so many years—after so many 
contracts had been made since the period of 
the depreciation of the currency, the effect 
of going back to a depreciated currency 
would be to throw things into confusion 
and commit injustice. That was, he thought, 
as good an argument as could be given 
against the Motion. For these reasons, 
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though he had not entered into the ques- 
tion fully, and having only wished to make 
a few observations on the speech of the 
hon. Member, he must say, that it was quite 
inconsistent with his duty to give his con- 
sent to the Motion. 

Mr. Cobbett said, if the Committee were 
proposed to change the currency, he should 
vote against it. The only proposition was, 
that a Committee should be appointed to 
inquire. It appeared to him, as the Com- 
mittee was not to make the change, but 
only to inquire into the distress of the 
country, the probability that some Member 
might propose a change in the currency 
was no reason for refusing the Com. 
mittee. It was acknowledged on all hands 
—nobody now denied—that a great error 
was committed in 1819. A monstrous act 
of injustice was, in fact, then committed. 
The hon. member for Birmingham thought 
the decision was wrong, and was open to 
revision. The Committee might inquire, 
and might agree to the hon. Member’s 
opinion, or might not. The Committee 
might make a report, and yet not recom. 
mend a change in the currency. If the 
hon. Member divided the House, he should 
vote with him. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer wished to 
state shortly why he should vote against the 
Motion of the hon.-Member. Whatever 
arguments might be stated, and however 
plausible, in favour of not altering the 
currency, if the Committee were appointed, 
on the Motion of the hon. member for Bir- 
mingham, the country would suppose that 
the currency was to be altered. That was 
the common-sense view of the matter ; and 
were they to run the risk of shaking con- 
fidence throughout the country? He be- 
lieved because the appointment of the Com- 
mittee must shake confidence that it would 
increase the distress. He admitted, that 
there was great poverty and great demoraliz- 
ation, and great distress, part of which 
arose from the use of baneful stimulants. A 
great many evils arose from the administra- 
tion of the Poor-laws. The Commissioners 


appointed to inquire into them had made - 


many things apparent, and the administra- 
tion of those laws must be amended If 
that were done, and the law of settlement 
were altered, and a wise system of emigra- 
tion planned, he should rely on them to re- 
move the distress and difficulties of the 
country. 

Mr. Scholefield said, that the whole 
business of the country was carried on 
upon credit, and the great mass of the 
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tradesmen were insolvent. He did not like 
to speak of himself ; but there was no pre- 
sumption in it, and he would say, that 
though he used all his energies, he could 
not now make any species of property pay. 
He thought it was the duty of Parliament 
to inquire, when the noble Lord himself 
admitted that the class of hand-loom wea- 
vers were all in a state of distress. He was 
much interested for the middle and lower 
classes, and saw them going fast to decay. 
He had made some inquiries since he came 
to London, and he was informed, that, from 
Charing-cross to the Royal Exchange, 
three-fourths of the tradesmen, on both 
sides of the way, would be in a state of 
insolvency, if they were called upon to 
produce their accounts, and pay all the 
demands on them; he believed that to bea 
fact ; he believed such a state of things to 
be general, and he thought a Committee 
ought to inquire into its causes. He did 
not believe, that the distress could be reme- 
died by a change in the currency, unless it 
were accompanied by a reduction of taxa- 
tion. The demoralization of the people 
was great, and it was making, he was 
afraid, a rapid progress. The hon. Mem- 
ber read two letters from Birmingham, 
describing the amount of Poor-rates in that 
town, the number of poor, and various 
details, concluding by saying, that the 
amount of Poor-rates in Birmingham for 
1832-33 would not be less than 50,000/. 
He believed that, if the Government re- 
fused inquiry, fearful consequences would 
be the result. 

Mr. Mazwell would ask the Government 
to adjourn the consideration of the question, 
if he had any influence, for he considered 
it of great importance. An act of great 
injustice had been committed against all the 
debtor people of England. It was a breach 
of good faith to them. . They were ordered 
to take a one-pound note and a shilling for 
a guinea—they had done so, and had con- 
tracted debts in a depreciated currency. 
The State itself had borrowed a large sum 
in what was now called rags. The Govern- 
ment had not returned, by the Act of 1819, 
to the ancient standard of gold and silver, 
but to the gold standard only. The people 
had not had justice done them, though it 
was the duty of the Government to be 
the arbiter between the parties, and not 
throw its weight into the scale of either 
debtor or creditor. The distress, poverty, 
and crime, which existed in the country, 
were, unfortunately, adequate and ample 
reasons for not refusing the Committee. 
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They ought not to turn a deaf ear to the 
people’s complaints, and they ought to grant 
the Committee, which might, perhaps, by 
its inquiries, satisfy the people that the 
regulations of 1819 were right. 

Mr. George F. Young said, that he was 
well acquainted with the state of the 
working classes in the neighbourhood where 
he resided ; and that during the last twenty 
years he had never known distress so gene- 
rally diffused amongst the labouring classes 
as at the present moment. Nor was it 
confined to the labouring classes alone, but 
extended to, and, indeed, in some measure, 
arose from the distresses of their employers. 
The shipping interest of this country, with 
which he was especially connected, was 
wholly unproductive to the shipowners. 
This was a melancholy fact, and it was to 
him a matter of much surprise to hear it 
asserted, that the distress was confined to 
the labouring population ; for it had ex- 
tended itself also to all classes of the trad- 
ing population. There was an abstract 
proposition before the House, whether or 
not the industrious classes were ina state of 
distress; and, admitting that they were, 
then the question was, would the House 
investigate its cause, with a view to ap- 
plying a remedy? If, in the course of the 
discussion, the question of currency should 
arise, the House would deal with it accord- 
ing to its wisdom. He would not prejudge 
that question ; but it certainly appeared to 
him a very extraordinary doctrine that, 
because gentlemen were known to entertain 
certain opinions on that question, they were 
not to enter into an inquiry into the dis- 
tress of the country. 

Lord Althorp denied, that he had stated 
the distress of the country to be confined 
to the labouring classes, though he had 
instanced some extreme cases of distress 
amongst that portion of the community. 
He was aware that distress prevailed 
amongst the employers, though he did say, 
he did not think the distress was. so general 
as it had been represented to be. 

Sir John Wrottesley regretted, that the 
hon. member for Birmingham had mixed 
up with the discussion many extraneous 
topics to which he could not become a party. 
He fully concurred in what lad been stated 
of the evidence of great distress amongst 
the labouring and middle classes of the 
community. He had, in common with the 
hon. member for Birmingham, great facili- 
ties for ascertaining the state of the trading 
and agricultural interests, and he knew the 
greater part of those statements which had 
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been made by that hon. Gentleman were 
not exaggerated. As to the alteration of 
the standard in 1819, it was impossible to 
deny that it produced effects the most 
extraordinaty that ever existed in any coun- 
tty. The hon. member for Birmingham 
had stated—what many persons who only 
viewed the matter superficially might not 
believe, namely, that capital was gradu- 
ally sinking away from its possessors. Re. 
verting to the measure of 1819, he cer- 
tainly wished that some alteration had 
been made in the standard—not that 
which was made—but something more 
approaching to an equitable adjustment. 
In 1826, he thought they had committed a 
great fault. The alteration made then was 
an aggravation of that of 1819. In look- 
ing at these circumstances, they ought to 
regard them with the view of providing a 
remedy ; and he could not bring himself to 
believe that the propositions of the hon. 
member for Birmingham would produce 
that desirable result. He never knew a 
Committee of that House answer any good 
purpose, the duties of which were not spe- 
cifically defined. If, indeed, he thought 
the investigation into the distress would not 
go forth to the country mixed up with other 
circumstances, he should have great pleasure 
in voting for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee ; but he was convinced, from the 
opinions which had been expressed by the 
hon. member for Birmingham and various 
Gentlemen, that if a Committee were ap- 
pointed, and that Committee a select one, 
it would be a means of holding out hopes 
to the country which it would be impossible 
to realize. With great respect for the hon. 
member for Bitmingham, he thought the 
means by which that hon. Gentleman had 
attained a certain degree of celebrity, for 
which, no doubt, his talents well qualified 
him, had, unintentionally he believed, pro- 
duced an expectation of relief by acting on 
his propositions, which would necessarily 
give rise toa belief that a change would 
be made in the currency. It was mischiev- 
ous, especially during the present state of 
difficulty and excitement, to hold out hopes 
to the working classes which could not be 
realized. Anxious as he was to relieve the 
distress of the country, he looked to 
other sources than those resorted to by 
the hon. mover, he looked to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to reduce the expend- 
iture of the country, and to diminish, if 
the state of the finances permitted it, the 
burthen of taxation. He must say one 


word for the country generally, with regard 
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to the assessed taxes, respecting which so 
great an outcry had been made. He ad- 
mitted the inequality with which they were 
levied; but if the noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) should find him- 
self in a situation to propose the reduction 
of taxation, he hoped he would continue 
the system which had hitherto been pur- 
sued, and begin by relieving those who 
were most entitled to commiseration— 
the working and poorer classes—in prefer- 
ence to tradesmen in towns, and particularly 
the metropolis. They had taken off four 
millions of taxes, in pursuance of this sys- 
tem. They had taken off the taxes on beer, 
coals, candles, and printed cottons—the 
dress and necessaries of life of the lower 
classes. He hoped they would proceed on 
the same plan, and that they would begin 
by taking off the tax on soap, which would 
be highly beneficial in a fiscal point of view, 
and prove a seasonable relief to the poorer 
classes of the community. 

Mr. Clay said, that if he saw any hope of 
deriving a practical advantage from ap- 
pointing a Committee, he would —— 
the Motion; but the inquiries of such a 
Committee would necessarily be of so genes 
ral a nature as to render the discovery of 
practical remedies impossible. How vari- 
ous, indeed, were these causes of the dis« 
tress in the estimation even of those who 
supported the inquiry. The hon. member for 
Tynemouth spoke of the shipping interests 
the hon. member for Birmingham of the mo- 
netary system and the working classes— 
others of the distresses of the agricultural, the 
trading, and the manufacturing part of the 
community. An inquiry which was to 
embrace all these various subjects was, in 
his humble opinion, one of the wildest 
schemes ever proposed. He admitted that 
great distress prevailed amongst all classes 
of the community ; but some hon. Mem« 
bers did not appear to take into consider- 
ation that many of these distresses could 
not be cured by legislative enactments. 

Mr. Cayley wished to observe, that it was 
a general impression that the Motion would 
not be brought on to-night, and that to press 
it at the present moment would scarcely be 
giving the question a fair chance. He 
hoped, therefore, the hon. Gentleman would 
consent to a postponement ; at the same 
time, if he pressed his Motion, he should 
be prepared to support him. 

Mr. Baring thought it wrong to eccupy 
the time of the House with an imperfect 
discussion of a most important subject. 
Besides, there was a notice of Motion for a 
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revision of the monetary system by the 
hon. member for Whitehaven, and he 
should prefer postponing the subject of the 
currency till the day fixed for that Motion. 
Such was the state of uncertaitity in which 
everything was at present involved, in con- 
sequetice of the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Ministets—such was the uncertainty which 
existed with regard to the West-India trade, 
the East-India trade, and the Catiada trade, 
that no one would just now dare to risk his 
capital in them. The noble Lord must be 
aware that no one would at present risk a 
sixperice in the West-India trade until the 
West-India question was settled; that no 
one would embark his capital in the East- 
India trade until it was determined whether 
it was still to be carried on by a monopoly, 
or to be thrown open to mercantile specu- 
lation at large ; and that an equal disincli- 
nation existed to invest capital in the 
Dutch and Canada trade, because it was 
impossible for any man to say, that they 
would be allowed to remain under their 
present regulations for six months. The 
question of the Bank of England was in 
his estitnation of less importance than either 
of these, but the uncertainty which pre- 
vailed on that was no slight evil. It was 
this state of uncertainty, and the conse- 
quent present languishing condition of trade 
and business, that mainly caused the dis- 
tress which prevailed throughout the coun- 
try. When hon. Gentlemen talked of the 
increase of crime and of poverty in this 
metropolis, and in the country at large, it 
would be well if they referred for 2 moment 
to what was the state of things in other 
countries. He believed, according to the 
best of his recollection, that it would ap- 
pear from the statistical returns of Paris, 
that upwards of one-third of the popula- 
tion of that metropolis died in poor houses 
and hospitals; that, out of twenty-four 
deaths eight took place in poor-houses and 
hospitals. It could not be denied that that 
was a proof of the existence of great distress 
in that capital. Then, with regard to the 
state of morals in Paris, there was this 
striking fact—that out of 25,000births there 
were 10,000 illegitimate, and that about 
one-half of those were foundlings. When 
hon. Gentlemen talked of the increase of 
crime in this country, it would be well for 
them to look abroad, and see what was the 
state of things there. His objection to 
going into the Committee moved for by 
the hon. member for Birmingham was this 
that the object of the hon. Member in 
getting them into such Committee, was a 
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effect, if he could, a depreciation in the 
currency. That would be no doubt the 
temedy which the hon. Member would 
propose for the distress of the country, if 
he should obtain a Committee, and it was 
for that reason that he should object to the 
Motion. He objected to it, because he did 
not think that such a remedy would be 
attended by aught but mischievous ¢onse- 
quences—he objected to it, because he could 
never bring his mind to understand how, 
because money had been made the measute 
of commodities, an increase could be effected 
in the wealth of the country by altering 
the nature of that measure. It might as 
well be said, if there was a want of corn 
in the country, that the quantity of ‘corn 
would be increased by going back to the 
use of the old measure of the Winchester 
bushel, instead of the imperial bushel. 
He would as soon believe that, as that 
any Gentleman could, by altering the 
nature of the circulation, increase the 
wealth of the country. He would 
not object to going into the Committee 
asked for by the Bon. Member, if that 
Committee should confine its inquiries to 
the question, whether a double standard, 
one of silver and one of gold, might not be 
advantageously resorted to. He was of 
opinion, and many Gentlemen were of the 
same opinion, that at the time of settling 
the currency question the Legislature com- 
mitted a great mistake in fixing upon a 
single standard, that of gold. He protested 
against our doing so at the time that the 
question was settled, and the gold standard 
determined upon. He was glad to find 
that the Governor of the Bank of England 
was now of the same opinion, and, he 
trusted, that the time was not far distant 
when such a remedy—a remedy to which 
he attached the greatest importance, in 
facilitating the circulation of the country, 
and rendering it secure against many 
dangers—would be applied to the existing 
state of things. He was ready to go into 
a Committee for such a purpose, but not 
for the purpose of depreciating the currency. 
He was sure, however, that if we should 
establish a silver as well as a gold standard, 
and if an alteration of the payments of the 
country bankers were effected, we might be 
enabled then, without any danger, to per- 
mit a re-issue of the 1/. notes. But when 
the object of the hon. Gentleman who 
moved for the Committee was to reduce 
the 1/. in value to 15s., he would object to 
such a Committee. He hoped, that, upon 
some future and more fitting occasion, this 
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question would be deliberately discussed by 
the House, and he had to apologize for 
taking up so much of its time upon a 
debate that could lead to nothing. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood hoped, that his 
hon. relative, the member for Birmingham, 
would withdraw his Motion, and bring it 
forward on another occasion, when it might 
be more likely to receive the attentive con- 
sideration of the House. Everything that 
he had heard tended to convince him of the 
prevalence of great and appalling distress 
throughout the country. He did not agree 
with his hon. friend, the member for Essex, 
that the amount of distress had been exag- 
gerated. He indulged no such hope. He 
regretted that this subject had been brought 
forward to-night, as it was not likely to 
meet with that attention which its extreme 
importance required ; at the same time, if 
his hon. relative took the sense of the House 
on the question, he should support it. He 
must express his surprise, as well at the 
grounds upon which the noble Lord opposed 
this Motion, as at the utter want of informa- 
tion the noble Lord manifested on the sub- 
ject. He was surprised, that the noble Lord 
had not heard from his supporters what an 
entirely different state of things really ex- 
isted from what he seemed to imagine. 
The noble Lord said, that, undoubtedly, 
great distress prevailed among the hand- 
loom weavers, but added, that it arose from 
the introduction of power-looms. But, was 
the noble Lord ignorant, that the power- 
loom had been in general use for the last 
thirteen years? Surely the noble Lord 
could not be serious in imputing the dis- 
tress in the manufacturing districts to the 
employment of machinery. The noble 
Lord admitted, that great distress prevailed 
among the peasantry ;. but he did not state 
what had occasioned their distressed situa- 
tion. The noble Lord admitted that the 
tradesman was distressed; but the noble 
Lord appeared to be profoundly ignorant of 
the cause of the distress experienced by all 
classes ; and he refused to investigate the 
causes. Was the noble Lord aware that great 
portions of the trading community were 
living upon their capital, which should be, 
by its profitable employment, instead of its 
consumption, not only the means of support 
to themselves, but the foundation and 
strength of the prosperity of the com- 
munity—capital which, if once destroyed, 
would lead to a state of things that he 
would not attempt'to describe. He rose, 
however, chiefly with a view of replying 
to an observation which fell from the noble 
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Lord. The noble Lord said, in reference 
to what fell from his hon. relative, that it 
would not be honest to change the standard 
of the currency. But his hon. friend and 
relative said nothing respecting the dis- 
honesty of the Act of 1819, which the 
noble Lord admitted gave to the creditor 
more than he was entitled to receive. He 
did not apply the term “dishonest” to that 
measure, nor did he call the Act of 1829 
dishonest. But he told the noble Lord, 
that if he thought that there was any 
security in the present system, he was 
completely mistaken. He was sure, that 
the noble Lord must feel that the whole of 
the present system of the currency rested 
on a rotten foundation. But he would tell 
the noble Lord, if he really believed in 
the security and permanence of the present 
standard, that he was bound, in good faith, 
and on every principle of honour, to support 
an inquiry into the changes which had taken 
place in the terms of almost every trans- 
action of trade and commerce from abandon. 
ing a cheap money, and resorting to a dear 
money. He said, if inquiry were refused— 
not as to what could be done tending to a 
violation of existing contracts—but as to 
what steps should be taken to prevent the 
violation of contracts; the Government 
would sacrifice every principle of honesty 
and justice. The hon. member for Essex 
said, that we heard of the prevalence of 
great distress in this country; but added, 
that he did not believe that it prevailed to 
anything like the extent described. He 
was satisfied, that the distress was so great, 
and prevailed to such an extent, that it was 
hardly possible to make use of too strong 
language in describing it; but if there 
were a doubt on the subject, why should 
not there be some inquiry to show the 
groundlessness of the fears entertained ? 
His hon. friend said, that he objected to a 
Committee, because it might propose a de- 
preciated standard of value. But his hon. 
friend forgot his own measure for reducing 
the standard of silver to 5s. 2d. per ounce, 


which certainly was in itself a proposal for. 


a depreciation of the currency. The hon. 
member for the Tower Hamlets had, 
amongst other reasons for opposing this 
Motion, said, that he could not consent 
to the appointment of a Committee that 
was to go into such a wild and general dis- 
cussion as to whether the corn-laws, the 
currency, the taxes, &c., were the causes of 
the distress of the country. Now, he (Mr. 
Attwood) would say, that nothing could be 
more wild than for Parliament to refuse 
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such an inquiry at the present moment, 
when distress was prevalent throughout the 
kingdom, and when inquiry and relief were 
universally demanded. 

Mr. Beaumont said, he should refuse his 
consent to the motion, and he only would 
do so because he had such confidence in 
Ministers that he believed they would do 
everything that was necessary in the state 
of the country. The hon. member for 
Birmingham entertained peculiar notions 
with respect to the currency, which might 
be right or not; but they deserved to be 
examined. His only ground, he repeated, 
for refusing his assent to the motion was, 
that Ministers had not yet had it in their 
power to lay before the House those reme- 
dial measures which, he doubted not, they 
had prepared. 

Mr. Fielden said, no doubt could be en- 
tertained of the fact, that great and almost 
unbearable distress existed in the country, 
and they were bound, at least, to inquire 
into the nature and causes of that distress. 
In the motion of the hon. Member, there 
was not a word about currency, and had it 
not been stated in debate, he could not 
have inferred that the motion involved 
that question at all; but were the people 
of England to be told, that their grievances 


‘were not to be inquired into, because it 


might raise a question on the currency ? 
And were the poor distressed hand-loom 
weavers to rest satisfied with being told 
they were suffering severe distress, which 
could not be removed because they had to 
compete with power-looms? If he thought 
power-looms were the cause of the dis- 
tress—he and his partners had nearly 
1,000 of them—if it could be shown they 
caused the distress, he should like to see 
them all broken to pieces to-morrow ;— 
but they were not the cause, for anything, 
calculated, like machinery, to facilitate 
and increase production, was a blessing to 
any people, if the things produced were 
properly distributed. It was the duty of 
the Legislature to cause such a distribution 
to be made; and if he were of opin- 
ion, that the relief of public distresses 
could not be effected by the Legislature, 
he would take his hat and walk away, 
and not come within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s again. The labouring people 
were in deep distress—there was a cause 
for it, and if the King’s servants could not 
find a remedy for it, they were not fit to 
fill the benches they occupied; and he 
would tell them that they could not fill 


‘them long. But who were they that had 
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brought the industrious people into this 
extreme distress? It was not the new 
Members of this House, but it was those 
who had been the legislators for years. 
His Majesty’s Ministers, the right hon. 
the member for Tamworth, the right hon. 
the member for Essex, and others, “not 
right honourable said some one.”] Well, not 
right hon. then; he was apt to make 
mistakes of this sort, being a new Member. 
His training had been at the spinning 
jenny and the loom, and not at the college 
and the courts; and he thought that he 
was entitled to the indulgence of the 
House on that account. Yes, it was from 
those gentlemen, who, by a longtrain of mis- 
rule, had brought on the distress, that he 
demanded a remedy. The hon. member 
for Essex told the House that there was 
great distress in France and on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and it was vain to 
expect relief from it here. What! were 
the people of England, who produced 
more than was requisite to make them all 
well off, to be told that, because distress 
existed in France, and on the Continent, 
they were to suffer distress too? He 
would carry the hon. Member across the 
Atlantic, and refer him to a people there 
—a people speaking the same language, 
the descendants of Englishmen, too— 
and ask him how it was, that a common 
labourer there, who did not produce more 
than a common labourer in England—how 
it was that for a week’s labour he @ould 
get a barrel of the best flour, weighing 
196 lbs., while the English labourer could 
not get more than seventy-two lbs.; and 
why the weavers there could get three 
times as much flour for their labour as his 
poor weavers got? It was because they 
were heavily taxed, and the Americans were 
not. Yes, it was this taking away in taxes 
from those who labour and giving it to 
those who do not labour, which was the 
cause of this distress) And would the 
Reformed House, from which so much 
was expected, tell the people of England 
that the cause of their distress should not 
be inquired into, and that no remedy could 
be applied? But it was said, the distress 
was confined to one class. He would tell 
the House that it was not the labouring 
people only who were suffering, but those 
who employed them were sinking with 
them, amidst unprecedented and increasing 
production too. ‘Those in the cotton trade 
had nearly trebled their production since 
the close of the war: in that year the con- 
sumption was 6,000 bags of cotton a-week ; 
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in 1824, it was 11,000; and in 1832 it 
was 17,000. For manufacturing the 
11,000 bags -a-week, consumed in 1824 
(whether it was made into fustians. 74s., 
calico, 72s., power loom calico, or 
water-twist, four leading articles in the 
cotton trade), the manufacturers and their 
workmen received a less sum of money 
than they did for the 6,000 in 1815, and 
they received still less for manufacturing 
the 17,000 bags a-week in the year 1832. 
The hon. member for Essex had told the 
House, which was true, that money, as a 
mere measure of commodities, did not alter 
the real value of these manufactures. How 
came it, then, that he, who was a manu- 
facturer, and his poor weavers, to pay taxes 
had now to produce three of those articles 
of manufacture, one of which would pay 
the same sum in taxes at the close of the 
war? How was that? Was it just? 
Was it reasonable? There had been no 
loans contracted since the war, no increase 
of national debt, and yet they were thus 
dealt with. This, then, accounted for 
the distress—they had three things or 
three days’ labour instead of one to give in 
payment of taxes; they had thus Jost two 
thirds of their labour—and where was it 
gone to? What had become of it? What 
they had lost, somebody had gained, He 
had heard a great deal said by different 
persons, since he came into that House, 
about the protection that should be given 
to property, and no one had urged this 
more strongly than the right hon. member 
for Tamworth. That was what he re- 
quired; he asked no more;. and if the 
noble Lord and those who acted with 
him would grant that, he and his poor 
weavers would not complain of distress. 
But they were not protected ; their labour, 
their property, was taken from them, by 
increased and unbearable taxation, in a 
threefold proportion to what it was at the 
close of the war; and given by the Govern- 
ment to fundholders, placemen, pensioners, 
sinecurists, and all who lived upon the 
taxes and fixed-money incomes—who now 
had three articles of manufacture for the 
sum that would formerly buy them but 
one. He asked, then, was there no remedy 
to be found for our distress in this Reform- 
ed House of Commons? Would they 
not inquire into the cause of the sufferings 
of the people? They had expected great 
benefits would result from a Reformed 
Parliament—they had for two or three 
years, waited patiently for this reform ; 
and, if their expectations were not fulfilled, 
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if they found that justice was denied to 
them, he trembled for the consequences. 

Mr. Pease observed, that the task which 
they would have to impose upon the pro. 
posed Committee would be almost Hercu- 
lean, and he should not feel inclined to 
support the motion merely on abstract 
principles. If the Committee were to 
be composed entirely of economists, of one 
particular sect, he should oppose it; but 
the cry against former Parliaments had 
been, that they did not represent the feel- 
ings of thecountry. Were the Reformed 
House of Commons, then, justifiedin re- 
fusing to go into a Committee to in- 
quire into a subject of so much interest 
to their constituents? If they did refuse, 
the country would think, and would think 
justly, that there was no disposition in 
that House to listen to the complaints of 
the people in this Parliament any more 
than in former Parliaments. He believed 
that a Committee of the nature proposed 
would collect a mass of valuable informa- 
tion, and would probably bring forward 
some very important suggestions for the 
improvement of the condition of the la- 
bouring classes. He was certainly of 
opinion, that it would be better, if the 
motion were withdrawn, and put into a 
different shape: but he would never 
refuse an inquiry into those distresses, 
which were allowed on all hands to be 
great and grievous, and he feared almost 
overwhelming. 

Mr. Warburton said, that if he thought, 
by the observations which he was about to 
make, he should delay for ever so short a 
period the commencement of the business 
in the Committee upon the Irish Disturb- 
ances’ Bill, he should sit down immediately. 
The present. discussion was the most de- 
sultory which he had witnessed since the 
opening of the present Parliament. When 
a motion of a similar nature had been 
proposed on a former occasion, during a 
former Administration, it had been argued 
against such an inquiry, that it would not 
lead to any practical good. On the same 
ground he would vote against the inquiry 
at present, because he not only considered 
that it would lead to no practical good, but 
that it would produce much practical evil, 
and would greatly augment the distress, to 
relieve which was its professed object. If 
the Motion were carried, in his opinion it 
would be the duty of the Administration to 
quit office to-morrow. The House of 
Commons itself was the proper Committee 
for inquiring into the grievances of the 
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country. If any Gentleman considered 
that there was any particular grievance 
which deserved to be inquired into, he had 
it in his power to state his reasons to the 
House, and it was then for them to grant 
a Committee to inquire into the particular 
grievance. He agreed with the hon. 
member for the county of Durham, that 
the task of such a Committee would indeed 
be Herculean. He thought that this 
House would never make itself a party to 
so monstrous a system of injustice as that 
of being instrumental in breaking all 
contracts entered into for the last fifteen 
years, merely because a similar injustice 
had been committed at two former periods 
—and because the currency value had 
been depreciated in 1797, and enhanced in 
1819, the Reformed Parliament would 
not surely say, that it ought to be depre- 
ciated in 1833. The greatest injustice 
would be perpetrated by a change which 
would break contracts to an extent much 
larger even than the former violation of 
them. If the Legislature were to agree 
to any such proposition, then he would 
say, indeed, in the words of the Earl of 
Chatham, alluded to by an hon. Gentleman 
the other evening, Let discord reign.” 
It would, in fact, be a revolutionary 
measure, and would be destructive of the 
foundation of all property. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that as long as he 
conceived there was a prospect of the House 
resolving itself into a Committee on the 
Irish Bill, he would not interfere with the 
discussion ; but as there appeared to be no 
chance of doing so that night, from the 
lateness of the hour, he could not reconcile 
it with his sense of duty to give a silent 
vote on the question before the House. 
That question resolved itself into this— 
would the Government, or would they not, 
allow the appointment of a Special Com- 
mittee to inquire into the distress of the 
country? That was the single question 
before the House, and, he would say, was 
the sole prevailing motive which induced 
the people to insist on a Reform of Parlia- 
ment. They were now most anxious that 
such an inguiry should be instituted, and 
that without delay ; and if there were no 
other reason for falling in with the wishes 
of the people than thatthe concession would 
give them satisfaction, that surely was 
reason enough. Did the Government 
deny that distress existed? If so, inquiry 
would, in. their estimation at least, be 
beneficial, Did they decline to make the 
denial? No; whence, then, the opposi- 
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tion to inquiry? They could not deny that 
great distress existed throughout the coun- 
try. It was an admitted fact, that a great 
deal too much distress was to be found in 
England, while Ireland, it was certain, 
was overwhelmed with it, A complete 
case for inquiry had been made out ; and 
what was the ground for opposing the 
inquiry? That, forsooth, it would be use- 
less—that it wasinexpedient—that it would 
produce mischief. But why would inquiry 
produce mischief? Because it would 
generate delusive hopes. Indeed! But 
would the absence of inquiry tend to 
discourage the growth of delusive hopes? 
Inquiry would surely rather have a contrary 
tendency, and that would be, to display the 
delusive character of those expectations, 
and thus to destroy them. His opinion 
was, that the Representatives of the people 
would neglect their duty if they refused 
to institute an inguiry into the oon of 
the country, in order to ascertain what 
could be done to lessen, to mitigate, or to 
remedy it. He could not help thinking 
that his hon, friend, the member for 
Bridport, in the view he had taken of the 
quesiion, had stated but half the case. 
The contracts to which he had alluded 
existed during a period of the greatest 
depreciation of the currency, and in Ireland 
more mischief had been done by enhancing 
the currency than could have been effected 
by any social revolution. That enhance. 
ment had, in fact, made Ireland a debtor 
country. One of the great evils of Ireland 
was, that so many of the landed proprietors 
resided out of the country. The tenants 
with whom they had made contracts were, 
by the change of the currency, actually 
paying fifty per cent, more than they 
bargained to pay, and they could get no 
relief. He knew sevetal cases of extreme 
hardship in this respect, which were all to 
be traced to the enhancement of the value 
of the currency, The great thing was to 
put labour in motion; to imerease the 
engry! of labour. Now, they would do 
that, if they extended the currency so as to 
reach labour in all its yarious and minute 
branches. If a backwoodsman in America 
were to determine not to cut down a tree 
except with an axe of gold, he would be 
treated as a madman, because he was en- 
hancing the value of the generator of labour, 
But by enhancing the value of the currency 
in this country, they had enhanced the 
value of the generator of labour. What- 
ever might be thought upon that subject 

however, an inquiry ought to be institu 
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into it, to ascertain the balance of good or 
evil which might result from any change. 
At atime when the empire was in such 
great distress, when one limb of it was 
convulsed, and desolation and poverty 
stalked through the land, was it not the 
most sacred duty of a Reformed Parliament 
to inquire into the practicability of remedy - 
ing evils so deplorable? He was proud of 
a Reformed Parliament which had acquired 
the hon. member for Oldham (Mr. Fielden) 
one of a class of sufferers which he 
so well knew how to describe. That 
was a most useful class: and it was one of 
the proudest boasts of the country, that 
from that labouring class a man might 
raise himself to the highest station in 
society. The Representative of that valua- 
ble class, the presence of that hon. Member, 
ought to be an additional motive to the 
House for appointing the proposed Com- 
mittee, in order that he might have an 
opportunity of explaining his views, and 
that the Committee might refute him if he 
were in error, or concur with him if his 
opinions should appear to be just. 

Mr. Harvey wished to say a few words, 
in order that the vote which he was about 
to give might not be mistaken. To oppose 
a motion which had, for its object, an 
inquiry into the distress of the labouring 
classes, carried with it the appearance of 
disregarding what every man must feel 
was a subject entitled to the most serious 
attention. But the hon. member for 
Birmingham ought to have brought forward 
his Motion under more favourable circum- 
stances. It was not just thus to place 
Members in a false position. No one but 
the hon. Member himself could have 
anticipated this sudden introduction of one 
of the largest questions to which the atten- 
tion of Parliament could be directed, and 
on which every one ought to prepare his 
mind before he took a part in its considera- 
tion. He opposed the Motion because its 
effect would be, to shift the responsibility 
from theshoulders of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Noman was more sensible than he 
was of the depth of the general distress, 
and of the necessity of adopting some means 
for its relief. But while all agreed on 
that point, no one could doubt the mode in 
which the relief should be afforded. The 
evil was the magnitude, and still more the 
unequal character, of the taxation of the 
country. He should be sorry, therefore, 
to acquiesce in a Motion, which would 
divert from his Majesty’s Government their 
responsibility on that point, He wished 
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first to see the noble Lord’s budget, and to 
see what relief he was prepared to afford, 
both by the remission of taxation and by 
the introduction of changes into that which 
remained. For, he repeated, it was not 
more the burthen than the inequality of 
taxation which was oppressive. After the 
taxes which bore partially had been modi- 
fied, and after the most rigid economy had 
been enforced in every minute department 
of the public expenditure, then further re- 
lief must be obtained by the remission of 
taxes bearing on industry, and the substi- 
tution of a well-graduated Property-tax. 
As to the question of the currency, that 
was the greatest fallacy conceivable. 
There was plenty of money in the country ; 
all that was wanted was a mode of apply- 
ing it. The worst of it was, that the 
money was in heaps and masses. There 
was but little scattered over the country ; 
but it had been drifted, as if by accident, 
into large shoals. The way to disperse it, 
was, to make those contribute the most by 
taxation who were possessed of the great- 
est means to do so. 

Mr. Robinson said, that of all the argu- 
ments against the Motion, that of the hon. 
member for Bridport, seemed to him to be 
the most extraordinary—namely, that if 
the House consented to go into the in- 
quiry, his Majesty’s Government would be 
bound to abandon their places. That was 
an extraordinary argument indeed, to be 
used by an independent Member of the 
House of Commons. The appointment of 
the proposed Committee had been opposed 
by the same line of argument which had 
been urged on all former occasions of a 
similar nature. The inquiry was always 
too general, or too particular. Some said, 
that there was no definite object; others 
that there was a definite object, but that it 
was an erroneous one. In the present 
state of the public mind, it. would be a 
great misfortune if the House refused, to 
agree to the Motion of the hon. member 
for Birmingham. For that Motion he 
should certainly vote ; not that he bound 
himself to adopt that hon. Member's par- 
ticular opinions, but on the ground that 
there was great distress, and that the causes 
of that distress ought to be investigated. 

Mr. Tooke: Intending to vote in favour 
of the Committee as on an abstract propo- 
sition, I would wish to guard my vote by 
stating that I differ entirely from the 
avowed collateral and ulterior motives of 
the hon. Mover. I know, however, that 
distress exists ; I believe that the people of 
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England expect from us an inquiry into 


the cause of it ; 


I am sure they are en- 


titled to that inquiry, and having perfect 


confidence in their 


good sense, I feel 


assured that they will be satisfied with a 
well conducted investigation, and an honest 


report of the result. 


The House divided—Ayes 158; Noes 


192: Majority 34. 
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Pelham, Hn.C. A. W. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Perrin, L. 

Petre, Hon. E. 
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Peter, W. Stewart, Sir M. S. 
Philips, M Stewart, E. 
Pinney, W. Stewart, R. 


Ponsonby, Hon. W. 
Potter, R. 

Poulter, J. 

Ricardo, D. 

Rice, Hon. T. S. 
Ridley, Sir M: W. 
Rider, T. 

Robarts, A. W. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Romilly, E. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Rt. Hn. Ld. J. 
Russell, Lord C. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scott, E. D. 

Sheil, R. L. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, J. A. 

Smith, Hon. R. S. 
Smith, R. V. 
Spencer, Hon. F. 
Stanley, Rt. Hn. E.G. 
Staunton, Sir G. 


Strutt, E. 

Tennent, J. E. 
Thomson, Rt.Hn.C.P. 
Todd, R. 

Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, G. J. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wedgwood, T. 
Weyland, R. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wood, G. W. 

Wood, C. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wynn, Rt. Hn. C. W. 
Wyndham, Wadham 


TELLER. 
Duncannon 


List of the AyEs. 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Astley, Sir J. 
Attwood, M. 
Attwood, T. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Beauclerk, Major A. 
Berkeley, Hon. C, F. 
Bewes, T. 

Biddulph, R. M. 
Bish, T. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Brigstrick, W. P. 
Briggs, R 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, I. 
Brodie, Captain 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. W. 
Calvert, N. 
Cayley, Sir G, 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Chaplin, Colonel T. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clayton, Col. W. R. 
Cobbett, W. 
Collier, J. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Dare, R. W. R. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Davenport, J. 
Dawson, E. S, 
Dilwyn, L. W. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Etwall, R. 
Faithfull, G. 
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Feilden, J. 
Feilden, W. 
Fellowes, Hon. N. 
Fenton, J. 
Fenton, Captain L. 
Fryer, R. 

Guest, J. J. 
Guise, Sir B. W. 
Gully, J. 

Hall, B. 

Handley, H. 
Harland, W. C. 
Herbert, Hon. S. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hoskins, K. 

Hoy, J. B. 

Hume, J. 

Hyett, W. H. 
Ingham, R. 
James, W. 

Kemp, T. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Lister, C. 

Locke, W. 
Lygon, Hon.Col.H.B. 
Mills, J 

Norreys, Lord 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, J. 

Parker, Sir H. 
Parrott, J. 

Pease, J. 

Pigot, R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pryme, G. 
Rickford, W. 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G, R, 
Russell, C. 
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Sanford, E. A, . Oswald, R. A: 
Scholefield, J. Ross, H. 

Scott, J. W. Sharpe, General M. 
Seale, J. H. Sinclair, G. 

Shawe, R. N. Wallace, R. 


Simeon, Sir R. 


Skipwith, Sir G. IRELAND. 
Staveley, J. K. Baldwin, H. 
Tooke, W. Barron, W. 
Torrens, Colonel Bateson, Sir R. 
Townley, R. G. Bellew, R. M. 
Trelawney, W.L.S, Butler, Hon. P. 
Trevor, Hon. R. Dobbs, C. R. 
Turner, W. Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Tynte, C. J. K. Finn, W. F. 


Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Walker, R. 


Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzsimon, N. 


Wason, R. Galway, J. M. 
Watkins, L. V. Hayes, Sir E. 
Watson, Hon. R. Lalor, P. 

Welby, G. E. Lambert, H. 
Wigney, J. N. Macnamara, Major 
Wilks, J. Martin, T. 
Williams, Col. G. Nagle, Sir R. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. O’Brien, C. 


Windhan, W. H. 
Winnington, Sir T. 


O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 


Yorke, Captain C. P. O’Connell, C. 
Young, G. T. O’Connell, J. 
SCOTLAND. O’Connell, Morga 
Arbuthnot, General O’Connor, F. 
Colquhoun, J.C. O'Dwyer, A. C. 
Dunlop, Captain J. Perceval, Colonel 
Ewing, J. Roche, W. 
Ferguson, Captain Roche, D. 
Gillon, W. D. Ruthven, E.S. 
Gordon, Captain W. Ruthven, E. 


Halliburton, Hon. D. 
Hay, Sir J. 

Hay, Colonel L. 
Maxwell, Sir J. 
Maxwell, J. 


Stewart, Sir H. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talbot, J. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, C. A. 


Re.icious ToLERATION.] The Solici- 
tor General, having presented a Petition 
from Dudley, agreed to at a public meeting, 
and signed by several thousand respectable 
inhabitants of that place, praying that such 
an ecclesiastical reform may be devised as 
that every religious sect shall be supported 
by the voluntary contributions of its adhe- 
rents; petitions from the Methodists (of 
the new connexion) of Ebenezer Chapel, 
Dudley, of Mount Zion Chapel, Wolver- 
hampton, and of Temple-street Meeting- 
house, Bilston, complaining of the various 
grievances to which Protestant Dissenters 
are at present subjected, and praying to be 
relieved therefrom; and a petition from 
Dudley, signed by several clergymen and 
many of the inhabitants, belonging to 
different religious persuasions, praying for 
the removal of all civil disabilities affecting 
the Jews—said, that although it had been 
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usual, of laté, in presenting petitions, merely 
to state the substance of them, and to move 
that they be laid upon the Table—consider- 
ing the importance of these petitions, he 
hoped the House would indulge him with 
a few observations upon one or two of the 
grievances of which they complained. He 
entirely concurred in the sentiment, that 
men of one religious persuasion should not 
be taxed to defray the expense of the wor- 
ship of another. For that reason he thought 
Dissenters justly protested against the pay- 
ment of Church-rates. Church-rates were a 
tax —a forcible contribution of a portion of a 
man’sown property to a public purpose. Many 
of his constituents were Dissenters of dif- 
ferent denominations, who build and repair 
their own chapels, and maintain their own 
pastors. Why should they be taxed to 
build or repair another place of worship of 
which they made no use, or to defray the 
expense of rites and ceremonies which he 
looked upon with reverence, but which 
they might regard as anti-scriptural or 
idolatrous ? Some of his most respectable 
constituents were Quakers. Was it con- 
sistent with justice, to say nothing of the 
liberality of the age, that, at the peril of 
their goods being seized and sold, or what 
was worse, being cited in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, they must pay a part of 
their substance to adorn altar-pieces, to 
procure surplices, and to administer sacra- 
ments which they (however erroneously) 
conceive to be contrary to the word of God? 
Although connected with his Majesty’s 
Government, he was speaking as an inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament; and in 
that capacity he could not help expressing 
an earnest wish, that as Vestry-cess or 
Church-rates were to be abolished in Ire- 
land, so they might speedily be for ever 
abolished in England. He knew no reason 
why the Protestant Dissenter in England 
should be in a worse situation than the Ca- 
tholic Dissenter in Ireland ; and he did trust 
that the petitioners were not less entitled 
to redress because they had not hitherto re- 
sorted to insurrection or violence to show 
their sense of the wrongs which they en- 
dured. Another subject of complaint which 
he could testify to be extremely well found- 
ed, was the want of a register of births, 
marriages, and deaths, including the whole 
population of the kingdom. Pedigree was 
not matter of religion, but exclusively con- 
nected with civil rights. At present there 
was no register of births, and the register 
of baptisms was confined. to children of 
members of the Church of England. By 


Toleration. 
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compelling Dissenters to be married accord- 
ing to the ceremonies of the Established 
Church (in-itself considered a grievance), 
there was a register of marriages, except of 
Quakers and Jews; but there was no re- 
gister of deaths; and the register of burials, 
like that of births, was confined to the 
Established Church. If any record was 
kept of baptisms, marriages, or burials, in 
a dissenting meeting-house, it was treated 
with scorn, and not admitted as evidence in 
any court of justice. The consequence was, 
that when there was any question of pedi- 
gree in a family of Dissenters, the greatest 
difficulties were felt in establishing it, and 
parties were in danger of losing their just 
inheritance. This subject had occupied 
much of his attention, and he should be 
happy to lend his best assistance to find out 
an effectual remedy for such crying evils. 
He would now only trespass on the patience 
of the House with a few observations on 
the petition he had the honour to present 
in favour of the Jews. He most heartily 
concurred in the opinions it expressed; and 
he was rejoiced to think that it was signed by 
those who were not indifferent to religion, 
but who, like himself, were sincere believers 
in the Christian revelation, and earnestly 
wished that its doctrines-‘might be speedily 
embraced by the whale community of man- 
kind. He thought that the withholding of 
civil rights for religious belief was persecu- 
tion, and that persecution never promoted 
the propagation of the true faith. He would 
take that opportunity of vindicating himself 
and an honourable body of men to which 
he belonged from a charge lately preferred 
in his absence by the hon. member for 
Oldham. He accused the Benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn of improper conduct, in call- 
ing a Jew tothe Bar. They did, in the 
last term, call a Jew tothe Bar, and it was 
theirunanimous act, after greatdeliberation 
—there being present the Vice Chancellor 
of England, the Chief Judge of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, the Attorney General, 
about twelve King’s Counsel, and the 
humble individual who had then the honour 
to address them; and he was proud to think 
that he took an active part in that discus- 
sion, and had some share in showing the 
propriety of thedetermination at which they 
arrived. They found that the Legislature 
had imposed no such disability upon a per- 
son professing the Jewish religion, as that 
he should not be called to the Bar; and as 
the individual in question had received a 
liberal education and was of unimpeached 
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character, they should have been guilty of a 
gross breach of duty if they had not per- 
mitted him to exercise that profession to 
which he had devoted himself. 

Mr. Petre was much gratified at hearing 
the liberal sentiments expressed by the 
hon. and learned Member, respecting 
Protestant Dissenters; but there was one 
grievance which pressed upon Roman 
Catholics, which was at least equal in 
importance to any that the hon. and 
learned Member had adverted to; he al- 
luded to the law which rendered a marriage 
between a Protestant and Catholic in- 
valid, and of which unprincipled men fre- 
quently availed themselves to bastardize a 
whole family. He had petitions to present 
in favour of the Motion of which the hon. 
member for Boston had given notice, and 
whenever that motion was brought forward, 
it should receive his warmest support. 
Every place appropriated to religious 
worship ought, in his opinion, to be ex- 
empted from the payment of rates and 
taxes of every description; for he held it 
to be unjust and impolitic to interpose 
even the slightest obstacle in the way of 
those who wished to worship God. A 
considerable portion of his constituents 
were Dissenters, who looked anxiously for 
the repeal of the laws which operated so 
unjustly towards them. 

Mr. Richard Potter, as a Dissenter. 
begged to offer his most gracious thanks to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman for the 
manner in which he had expressed him- 
self towards that important and influential 
body, the Dissenters. The Speech of the 
learned Gentleman would be received in 
the country with the greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction, and he was sure that the 
entire body of Dissenters would feel the 
greatest gratitude to him, The circum- 
stance detailed respecting the admission 
of a gentleman of the Jewish persuasion, 
gave him the most heartfelt pleasure, and 
reflected the highest honour on the legal 
profession. He-much regretted the oppo- 
sition of the hon. member for Oldham to 
the emancipation of the Jews. At one 
time the hon. Gentleman entertained a 
strong prejudice against the Unitarians, 
to whom it was his happiness and privi- 
lege to belong; but the hon. Member’s 
acquaintance with his colleague, who also 
was a Unitarian, had, he hoped, con- 
vinced him that Unitarians could be good 
masters, kind friends, and discharge the 
duties of good citizens, 
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Seale, J. H. Sinclair, G. 
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Staveley, J. K. Baldwin, H. 
Tooke, W. Barron, W. 
Torrens, Colonel Bateson, Sir R. 
Townley, R. G. Bellew, R. M. 
Trelawney, W.L.S, Butler, Hon. P. 
Trevor, Hon. R. Dobbs, C. R. 
Turner, W. Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Tynte, C. J. K. Finn, W. F. 


Tyrell, Sir J. T. 


Fitzgerald, T. 


Walker, R. Fitzsimon, N. 
Wason, R. Galway, J. M. 
Watkins, L. V. Hayes, Sir E. 
Watson, Hon. R. Lalor, P. 

Welby, G. E. Lambert, H. 
Wigney, J. N. Macnamara, Major 
Wilks, J. Martin, T. 
Williams, Col. G. Nagle, Sir R. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. O’Brien, C. 


Windham, W. H. 
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O'Connell, D. 
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Yorke, CaptainC. P. O’Connell, C. 
Young, G. T. O’Connell, J. 
SCOTLAND. O’Connell, Morga 
Arbuthnot, General O’Connor, F, 
Colquhoun, J.C. O'Dwyer, A. C. 
Dunlop, Captain J. Perceval, Colonel 
Ewing, J. Roche, W. 
Ferguson, Captain Roche, D. 
Gillon, W. D. Ruthven, E.S. 
Gordon, Captain W. Ruthven, E. 


Halliburton, Hon. D. 
Hay, Sir J. 

Hay, Colonel L. 
Maxwell, Sir J. 
Maxwell, J. 


Stewart, Sir H. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talbot, J. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, C. A. 


Reuicious ToLERATION.] The Solici- 
tor General, having presented a Petition 
from Dudley, agreed to at a public peer 
and signed by several thousand respectable 
inhabitants of that place, praying that such 
an ecclesiastical reform may be devised as 
that every religious sect shall be supported 
by the voluntary contributions of its adhe- 
rents; petitions from the Methodists (of 
the new connexion) of Ebenezer Chapel, 
Dudley, of Mount Zion Chapel, Wolver- 
hampton, and of Temple-street Meeting- 
house, Bilston, complaining of the various 
grievances to which Protestant Dissenters 
are at present subjected, and praying to be 
relieved therefrom; and a petition from 
Dudley, ‘signed by several clergymen and 
many of the inhabitants, belonging to 
different religious persuasions, praying for 
the removal of all civil disabilities affecting 
the Jews—said, that although it had been 
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usual, of laté, in presenting petitions, merely 
to state the substance of them, and to move 
that they be laid upon the Table—consider- 
ing the importance of these petitions, he 
hoped the House would indulge him with 
a few observations upon one or two of the 
grievances of which they complained. He 
entirely concurred in the sentiment, that 
men of one religious persuasion should not 
be taxed to defray the expense of the wor- 
ship of another. For that reason he thought 
Dissenters justly protested against the pay- 
ment of Church-rates. Church-rates were a 
tax —a forcible contribution of a portion of a 
man’s own property to a public purpose. Many 
of his constituents were Dissenters of dif- 
ferent denominations, who build and repair 
their own chapels, and maintain their own 
pastors. Why should they be taxed to 
build or repair another place of worship of 
which they made no use, or to defray the 
expense of rites and ceremonies which he 
looked upon with reverence, but which 
they might regard as anti-scriptural or 
idolatrous ? Some of his most respectable 
constituents were Quakers. Was it con- 
sistent with justice, to say nothing of the 
liberality of the age, that, at the peril of 
their goods being seized and sold, or what 
was worse, being cited in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, they must pay a part of 
their substance to adorn altar-pieces, to 
procure surplices, and to administer sacra- 
ments which they (however erroneously) 
conceive to be contrary to the word of God? 
Although connected with his Majesty’s 
Government, he was speaking as an inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament; and in 
that capacity he could not help expressing 
an earnest wish, that as Vestry-cess or 
Church-rates were to be abolished in Ire- 
land, so they might speedily be for ever 
abolished in England. He knew no reason 
why the Protestant Dissenter in England 
should be in a worse situation than the Ca- 
tholic Dissenter in Ireland ; and he did trust 
that the petitioners were not less entitled 
to redress because they had not hitherto re- 
sorted to insurrection or violence to show 
their sense of the wrongs which they en- 
dured. Another subject of complaint which 
he could testify to be extremely well found- 
ed, was the want of a register of births, 
marriages, and deaths, including the whole 
population of the kingdom. Pedigree was 
not matter of religion, but exclusively con- 
nected with civil rights. At present there 
was no register of births, and the register 
of baptisms was confined. to children of 
members of the Church of England. By 


Toleration. 
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compelling Dissenters to be married accord- 
ing to the ceremonies of the Established 
Church (in itself considered a grievance), 
there was a register of marriages, except of 
Quakers and Jews; but there was no re- 

ister of deaths; and the register of burials, 
ike that of births, was confined to the 
Established Church. If any record was 
kept of baptisms, marriages, or burials, in 
a dissenting meeting-house, it was treated 
with scorn, and not admitted as evidence in 
any court of justice. The consequence was, 
that when there was any question of pedi- 
gree in a family of Dissenters, the greatest 
difficulties were felt in establishing it, and 
parties were in danger of losing their just 
inheritance. This subject had occupied 
much of his attention, and he should be 
happy to lend his best assistance to find out 
an effectual remedy for such crying evils. 
He would now only trespass on the patience 
of the House with a few observations on 
the petition he had the honour to present 
in favour of the Jews. He most heartily 
concurred in the opinions it expressed; and 
he was rejoiced tothink that it was signed by 
those who were not indifferent to religion, 
but who, like himself, were sincere believers 
in the Christian revelation, and earnestly 
wished that its doctrines might be speedily 
embraced by the whale community of man- 
kind. He thought that the withholding of 
civil rights for religious belief was persecu- 
tion, and that persecution never promoted 
the propagation of the true faith. He would 
take that opportunity of vindicating himself 
and an honourable body of men to which 
he belonged from a charge lately preferred 
in his absence by the hon. member for 
Oldham. He accused the Benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn of improper conduct, in call- 
ing a Jew tothe Bar. They did, in the 
last term, call a Jew tothe Bar, and it was 
theirunanimous act, after greatdeliberation 
—there being present the Vice Chancellor 
of England, the Chief Judge of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, the Attorney General, 
about twelve King’s Counsel, and the 
humble individual who had then the honour 
to address them; and he was proud to think 
that he took an active part in that discus- 
sion, and had some share in showing the 
propriety of thedetermination at which they 
arrived. They found that the Legislature 
had imposed no such disability upon a per- 
son professing the Jewish religion, as that 
he should not be called to the Bar; and as 
the individual in question had received a 
liberal education and was of unimpeached 
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character, they should have been guilty of a 
gross breach of duty if they had not per- 
mitted him to exercise that profession to 
which he had devoted himself. 

Mr. Petre was much gratified at hearing 
the liberal sentiments expressed by the 
hon. and learned Member, respecting 
Protestant Dissenters; but there was one 
grievance which pressed upon Roman 
Catholics, which was at least equal in 
importance to any that the hon. and 
learned Member had adverted to; he al- 
luded to the law which rendered a marriage 
between a Protestant and Catholic in- 
valid, and of which unprincipled men fre- 
quently availed themselves to bastardize a 
whole family. He had petitions to present 
in favour of the Motion of which the hon. 
member for Boston had given notice, and 
whenever that motion was brought forward, 
it should receive his warmest support. 
Every place appropriated to religious 
worship ought, in his opinion, to be ex- 
empted from the payment of rates and 
taxes of every description; for he held it 
to be unjust and impolitic to interpose 
even the slightest obstacle in the way of 
those who wished to worship God. A 
considerable portion of his constituents 
were Dissenters, who looked anxiously for 
the repeal of the laws which operated so 
unjustly towards them. 

Mr. Richard Potter, as a Dissenter. 
begged to offer his most gracious thanks to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman for the 
manner in which he had expressed him- 
self towards that important and influential 
body, the Dissenters. The Speech of the 
learned Gentleman would be received in 
the country with the greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction, and he was sure that the 
entire body of Dissenters would feel the 
greatest gratitude to him. The circum- 
stance detailed respecting the admission 
of a gentleman of the Jewish persuasion, 
gave him the most heartfelt pleasure, and 
reflected the highest honour on the legal 
profession. He much regretted the oppo- 
sition of the hon. member for Oldham to 
the emancipation of the Jews. At one 
time the hon. Gentleman entertained a 
strong prejudice against the Unitarians, 
to whom it was his happiness and privi- 
lege to belong; but the hon. Member’s 
acquaintance with his colleague, who also 
was a Unitarian, had, he hoped, con- 
vinced him that Unitarians could be good 
masters, kind friends, and discharge the 
duties of good citizens, 
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Mr. Andrew Johnstone opposed the 
prayer of the petition, and hoped never to 
see the English Legislature other than a 
Christian one, which it would be the 
moment a Jew became a Member of that 
House. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
‘Friday, March 22, 1833. 


MINUuTES.] Petitions presented. By the Bishop of LonpDon, 
by the Bishop of LicHFIELD, by the Earl of Rossiyn, 
and by the Earl of RosEsery, from a great many Places, 
—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the 
Bishop of Lonpon, from two Parishes of the Metropolis, 
for a Measure to Regulate the Hours of Employing Chil- 
dren in Factories. —By Earl CAwpor, from Nairn; and by 
the Earl of RopEN, from Cumbernauld and other Places 
in Seotland,—against the Existing System of Church 
Patronage in Scotland.—By Earl Cawpor, and by the 
Bishop of LicHF1£LD, from several Places, against Negro 
Slavery.—By the Bishop of LicH¥FIELD, from a great 
many Places, against the Beer Act.—By the Earl of 
RODEN, from six Places in Ireland, against the proposed 
Measure of Church Reform (Ireland). 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 22, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alder- 
man Woop, an Account of the Quantity of Spirits im- 
ported, from Scotland and Ireland from October 1832, 
with the Amount of Duty paid thereon: also of the 
Quantity of Spirits on hand at different periods during the 
years 1852, and 1853: also an Account of the Duty paid in 
the United Kingdom on all sorts of Tobacco. 

Bills. Read a first time :—Police Offices, London; and Pay- 
ment of Debts.—Read a seeond time :—Public. Revenue 
(Scotland); Small Debt Court (Scotland).—Read a third 
time :—Sugar Duties. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. R. PAtmer, from Wantage; 
by Mr. Harcourt, from Chipping Norton, and Dukin- 
field; by Mr. J. E. STANLEY, Sir JoHN MAXWELL, Mr. 
G. J. HEATHCOTE, Mr. Pease, and Lord WATERPARK, 
from several Places,—for the Abolition of Slavery.—By 
Mr. RoBERT PALMER, from Berkshire, Wantage, and 
other Places; by Mr. WiLSon PatTen, from Bury, and 
several other Places; by Lord WiLL1Am LeNnox, froma 
Congregation at Kensington; by Lord ViLiiers, from 
Honiton; by Lord Waterpark, from Norbury, and 
other Places; by Lord MoLyNnEux, from Southport; by 
Lord GRANVILLE SOMERSET, from Pontypool, and other 
Places; by Mr. Pryme, from Cambridge Town; by Mr. 
Wit.1AM PETER, from Wolvey and Bodmin; and by Mr. 
HALLYBuURTON, from Kirriemuir,—for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Henry Grattan, from 
Kildaly, and other Places in Ireland, for the Abolition of 
Tithes, the Amendment of the Grand Jury Laws, and the 
Repeal of the Union.—By Lord Eastnor, from Reigate, 
for a Repeal of the Duty on Malt and Hops.—By Lord 
Stormont, from Earsham, Norfolk, for a Repeal of the 
Duty on Taxed Carts.—By Mr. Peasgz, from South 
Shields, for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Mr. Pryme, 
from Belfast and Newry, for the Substitution of a Solemn 
Affirmation in al] Cases where an Oath is now required by 
Law.—By Sir Ropert BATESON, from the Presbyterian 
Church at Ballymeny, against the New System of Educa- 
tion in Ireland.—By Mr. HALL, from Monmouth, and 
other Places; by Lord WILLIAM LeNNox, from King’s 
Lynn; by Mr. HENRY GRATTAN, and by Mr. Fitz- 
GERALD, from many Places in Ireland,—against the Dis- 
turbances (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. G. J. HkATHCOTE, 
from Kirton, against the Labourers’ Employment Act.— 
By Mr. Serjeant Spanxig, from St. Luke’s, Middlesex ; 
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and by Mr. G. J. Heatucore, from a District of Lincolne 
shire, against the Assessed Taxes.—By Sir Jonn Max~ 
WELL, from Paisley, for a Reduction of the Stamp Duty 
on Indentures of Apprenticeship; and from the Hand» 
loom Weavers of Stonehouse, for a Board of Trade. 
By Mr. J. E. STANLEY, from certain Soap Manufacturers, 
for a Repeal or Reduction of the Duty on Soap.—By Sir 
JouN MAXWELL, from three Places in Scotland, and from 
Mr. RoBpert Ferauson, from Dysart—against the present 
System of Church Patronage (Scotland).— By Mr. WILSON 
PatreN, Mr. WILLIAM PETER, Mr. Pease, and by Mr. 
Ropert PALMER, from several Places, against the Beer 
Act. 


Petitions. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH—PE- 
TiTions.| Mr. Harcourt presented peti- 
tions for the better observance of the 
Sabbath from Henley-upon-Thames, and 
sixteen parishes in the southern districts 
of the county of Oxford. These petitions 
were signed by all the incumbents of the 
various parishes from which they had 
emanated, and afforded a contradiction to 
the somewhat uncharitable allegations of 
the hon. member for Oldham, that peti- 
tions on this subject originated from 
worldly, rather than religious, feelings. 
He entirely concurred in the desire of the 
petitioners, that the due observance of 
the Sabbath ought to be secured, and he 
did so, not only in a religious point of 
view, but to increase the moral and physi- 
cal energies of the labouring classes of 
the community, who had a fair right to 
claim the protection of the Legislature 
from Sunday labour. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he had that morning 
read a pamphlet published by those who 
wished for an alteration -in the laws re- 
specting the Sabbath ; it was a sort of cir- 
cular, which they sent about, having a 
draft of a petition attached to it, for the 
adoption of others. In this pamphlet 
they set forth that the non-observance of 
the Sabbath was injurious to their trade ; 
and he wished the House to bear this 
in mind, for it would be found on exami- 
nation of all the petitions, that at the 
bottom, the object was to keep the trade 
in their own hands, in order that they 
might get the most of it, and prevent 
others from selling, while they would 
rather stay at home, or enjoy themselves 
in any way they pleased. It was clear 
then that it was a mere matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and not of the 
Gospel. 

Mr. Harcourt, in reply to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Oldham, 
said, that the individuals who had been 
charged by the hon. Member with getting 
up these petitions from worldly motives, 
were, for the most part, religious persons, 
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who acted from the purest motives. Be- 
sides, the number of the petitions was a 
proof that there was generally a feeling in 
the public mind that the laws on this 
subject should be rendered more efficient: 
the petitions being more in number than 
on any other subject, except the abolition 
of slavery. It was his wish that the Sabbath 
could be established upon the ancient cus- 
toms and usages of the country, for then the 
industrious classes would become morally 
and physically benefited by the change. 
Those classes had a fair claim to be pro- 
tected in the right of enjoying the Sab- 
bath by the legislature, without reference to 
the question as a matter of conscience. 
As to cessation from labour, a distinction 
should, of course, be made as to what were 
or were not works of necessity, but this 
he confessed was attended with consider- 
able difficulty. He thought much more 
would be accomplished by the example of 
the upper classes, by refraining from 
putting into movement labour on the 
Sabbath-day, than by laws. And that if 
operatives were paid on some other day 
of the week than Saturday it would pre- 
vent much unnecessary shopping on the 
Sabbath. 

Mr. Cobbeté said, the hon. Member had 
remarked that something should be done 
to make the existing laws conformable to 
the ancient practice of observing the Sab- 
bath in this country. Now, the fact was, 
that according to the ancient practice fairs 
and markets were held on the Sabbath 
day; the first law for religiously observ- 
ing the Sabbath having been passed in 
the reign of Charles 2nd. So much for 
the ancient practice of the country, at 
which time, however, the people were 
quite as religious as at present. But the 
hon. Member seemed to impute to him a 
desire to detract from the motives of the 
petitioners in stirring on this subject, as 
though he had originated the idea that 
they were animated by worldly motives. 
Now, the fact was, that they had originated 
that’ idea themselves. They had, as he 
had already stated, published a pamphlet, 
which they circulated with a form of 
petition, in the very outset of which they 
declared that they sustained great injury 
in consequence of others not observing 
the Sabbath with so much rigidity as their 
consciences dictated to them to be neces- 
sary for their own observance of it. He 
did not mean to say, that a great many of 
the persons who had signed these several 
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petitions were not sincere, that they were 
not religious: especially the petitioners 
who resided in Scotland, and of whom he 
had seen much. But what could the 
House do? That, after all, was the 
thing. Why they could do nothing that 
would be effectual. They could do 
nothing to compel people not to employ 
their servants on the Sabbath, to restrain 
farmers from employing their servants, or 
masters their apprentices ; and as to talk- 
ing about the example of the rich, of 
saying that ladies should not employ their 
footmen, their coachmen, or their grooms 
—it was all nonsense. The law, as it 
now stood, was quite good enough, and 
he was sure it could not be altered with- 
out doing mischief. 

Mr. Harcourt had by no means ex- 
pressed an opinion as to what was neces- 
sary to be done in the details of the Bill 
introduced into this House, but merely 
said, that if the penal system were to be 
kept up, it would be desirable to accom- 
modate the penalties to the change in the 
value of money. He was far from having 
any puritanical wishes to curtail the re- 
creation of the poor, who certainly, in 
former times, especially in the country, 
enjoyed much more recreation on the 
Sunday than they now did. He thought 
that much more might be done by exam- 
ple than by legislation. 

Petition to lie on the Table, 


Factories Commission. 


Factories Commission.] Mr. John 
Stanley presented a Petition from the 
Master Manufacturers of Stockport, pray- 
ing that further evidence might be taken 
before the Factories’ Bill was passed, in 
order that they might have an opportunity 
of clearing their character of the imputa- 
tions cast upon them in the ex-parte evi- 
dence brought forward by Mr. Sadler, and 
admitted by him to be intended only to 
establish his views. He concurred in the 
prayer of the petition, but could not concur 
in some of its statements. The Bill 
brought in some years ago by Sir John 
Hobhouse had not had a fair trial, for it 
was confined in its operation to a very 
small portion of the factories of this coun- 
try. It had not been tried at all in the 
woollen, the silk, or the hemp factories, 
so that how far it would protect the 
children employed was not known. He 
considered that the petitioners had made 
out such a case as entitled them to have 
an inquiry either by a Committee or a 
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Commission. If he thought that the ob- 
ject of the petitioners was to stave off the 
introduction of a measure that was so 
necessary as the Bill for regulating facto- 
ries, he would not lend himself to it; but 
in his opinion it would have quite the 
contrary effect. 

Lord Molyneux had been requested to 
support the petition, which he did with 
much pleasure. He had the honour of 
representing one of the largest manufac- 
turing districts; and from his own know- 
ledge he could state, that the electors had 
been much wronged in the statements that 
had gone forth to the world on a previous 
occasion. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that his 
opinion upon this subject was not founded 
upon any notion of the tyranny of the 
manufacturers, but on the facts stated by 
the manufacturers themselves; one of 
which was, that the children were worked 
twelve and more hours a-day. He would 
take the evidence of the medical men, 
who were Of opinion that not even adults 
could with safety to their health be worked 
for that period. Unless the manufacturers 
could alter that fact, he should feel justi- 
fied in voting for the Bill. 

Mr. Phillip Howard said, thatthe manu- 
facturers in that part of the country with 
which he was connected (Carlisle) wished 
for the most rigid inquiry into the subject, 
feeling that a stigma had been cast upon 
them which had been highly injurious. 
They had been held up to the reproach 
of the whole nation, and they naturally 
felt a desire to clear that reproach away. 
The cotton manufacturers alone had been 
hitherto protected by the Legislature; but 
the same protection should extend to the 
persons engaged in other branches of 
manufacture. He was by no means op- 
posed to the principle of the Bill; for he 
thought, without pre-supposing cruelty on 
the part of the manufacturers, that twelve 
or fourteen hours a day for children’s 
labour were by far too much. 

Mr. Wilson Patten put it to the House 
whether it would not have been far better 
that this discussion should have been 
postponed until the Motion came regularly 
before them. Many Members in the late 
Parliament had opposed even the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, and no doubt the 
same reasons which then actuated them 
would induce them to oppose a Commis- 
sion; but he thought that very few would 
be found to oppose the Bill. 
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Mr. Wilbraham begged to state, that 
there was not in the House a more ardent 
friend to any Bill which went to throw the 
protecting arm of the law round those 
children than himself, but he entreated 
the House to look at the palpable injustice 
which would be done to the masters if the 
Bill were passed without inquiry, and 
without listening to the complaints of 
those who were to be affected by it. He 
would not go into the evidence given 
before the Committee, but he would just 
remind the House, that out of the number 
of witnesses examined, there were ten 
from Scotland, two only from the whole 
county of Chester, and from Leeds and its 
neighbourhood forty-nine. 

Sir George Phillips stated, that since 
this subject had been under discussion, he 
had obtained all the information upon 
it that he could. He must say, that 
he knew of factories which had existed 
under the present law for thirty or forty 
years; and from his own observation 
of those factories, he could state that 
there were no manufacturing oragricultural 
labourers in Lancashire, that were in a 
better situation than the people (male and 
female) who were employed in them. 

Mr. Wilks rose to order. No less than 
nine Gentlemen had addressed the House 
upon the presentation of this petition ; and 
he felt quite certain, that if such a course 
were to be adopted, a stop would be 
put altogether to the presentation of 
petitions. 

Sir George Phiilips had considered 
himself bound to say a few words, only 
one side of the question having been 
stated to the House. If the House did 
not wish that he should enter further 
into the subject, he would give way. 
An hon. Member had stated, that no 
evidence could be given that the manner 
in which children worked in factories was 
consistent with their health. Now, he 
would only refer that hon. Member to the 
factory of Mr. Feilden, where he would 
find evidence that the children engaged in 
that employment were in a high state 
of health and happiness. 

Mr. Cobbett regretted the absence of 
his hon. colleague. He had himself no 
experience in the matter, no knowledge of 
it, and no reasons to offer to the House ; 
all that he acted upon was authority. 
His hon. colleague, he believed, worked 
up no less than a hundredth part of 
the cotton that was imported into England, 
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He employed nearly 2,000 persons, was 
a firm supporter of the Bill of the noble 
Lord (Lord Ashley), and a most stern 
opponent of every species of oppression. 
He would add, that bis hon. colleague 
was averse from issuing the Commission 
proposed by the hon. member for Lan- 
cashire, 
Petition laid on the Table. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE JEws.] Mr. 
John Stanley presented a Petition from 
the inhabitants of Staley Bridge, Lan- 
caster, praying for a removal of the dis- 
abilities under which the Jews laboured. 
The petition was numerously signed, and 
he trusted that there would be no opposition 
to the measure about to be introduced on 
the subject. Indeed he was sure there 
would not, except from the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Cobbett). He did not see 
why the Jews should not be allowed 
the privileges which Christians possessed, 
as he could confidently say his Majesty 
had not in his dominions more loyal or 
industrious subjects, 

Mr. Cobbett wished to ask the hon. 
Member who said of the Jews that they 
were one of the most industrious classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects, whether he could 
produce a Jew who ever dug, who went to 


plough, or who ever made his own coat or 


his own shoes, or who did anything at all, 
except get all the money he could from the 
pockets of the people? 

Mr. John Stanley said, that as the 
chief objection of the hon. member for 
Oldham to the Jews was, that they were 
blasphemers, and as the hon. Member in a 
former part of his life condemned Tom 
Paine as a blasphemer, and yet afterwards 
assisted at his apotheosis, by bringing over 
his bones to this country, he trusted yet 
to see him change his opinion with regard 
to the Jews. 

Mr. Cobbett: After the personal attack 
which was just now made upon me by an 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who has accused 
me of having formerly represented Mr. 
Paine as a blasphemer, and of having 
latterly done something which would imply 
that I entertained a far different belief. 
am I never in the whole course of my 
ife— 

Mr. Wilson Patten: I rise to order, Sir, 
for I do not see how this applies to the 
present petition. 

The Speaker: What the hon. member 
for Oldham is saying certainly does not 
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apply to the present petition; but it 
has been the usual practice to afford any 
Member who has had a charge brought 
against him personally an opportunity 
of refuting it, to allow him to embrace 
the earliest one which offered. 

Mr. Cobbett: Since the time I first 
spoke of Mr. Paine, I have written a 
hundred volumes, and have, perhaps, had 
occasion to mention his name three hundred 
times; but whenever I have mentioned 
his name, and spoken in commendation of 
his writings, I have never failed to make 
an exception with regard to his religious 
writings. As to the act I performed of 
bringing his remains to England, I can 
only say, that I held it to be my duty, and 
for the reason which I stated at the time. 
1 did that because he had written books 
published by him both in France and 
England, clearly pointing out the per- 
nicious consequences of paper money. 
Mr. Paine was my teacher with regard 
to paper money, and if his advice had 
been followed instead of being rejected, 
we should not have been in the state 
of difficulty in which we now find our- 
selves with respect to the currency. 

Mr. John Stanley said, that after what 
had fallen from the hon. member for 
Oldham, he must be allowed to justify 
himself by reading the very words of 
the publication of the hon. Member him- 
self. In one place in the hon. Member’s 
writings he found the following words :— 
“In no part of the Age of Reason does 
Paine speak in terms of impious irreverence 
of God. He praises God, and calls upon 
his name, and that, too, in a strain of 
eloquence the equal of which I never 
heard in any sermon.”—vol, 35, p. 725, 
In other places, however, the hon. member 
for Oldham said: The “Age of Reason 
is as despicable as its author. The wretch 
has all his life been employed in leading 
fools astray from their duty. His religion 
is of a piece with his politics, the one 
inculcates the right of revolting against 
Government, the other against God.”— 
vol, 3, p. 389—“Though Thomas Paine 
was no Christian, he was no blasphemer. 
He offers no indignity to God himself.” — 
vol. 35, p. 735—‘Paine was a cruel, 
treacherous, and blaspheming ruffian. He 
was a traitor, and a traitor is the foulest 
fiend. on earth.”—vol. 4. He trusted 
therefore— 

The Speaker: As the hon. Member has 
now answered the hon, member for Olds 
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ham, it would be quite out of order for 
him to proceed. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Suppression or DisturBANCES (IRE- 
LAND) Bitt.] Lord Althorp moved the 
Order of the Day for the House to resolve 
into a Committee upon the Irish Disturb- 
ances’ Bill. 

House in Committee. 

On the 24th Clause, prohibiting any 
fire, bonfire, smoke, &c. as a signal, 

Mr. O'Connell said, he thought there 
could be no objection to leave out the 
smoke. 

The Solicitor General said, that that 
might be as easily made the means of 
conveying a signal as anything else, and 
that the whole question would be as to the 
intent of the parties. 

Mr. O'Connell proposed an Amendment, 
the object of which was, to confine the 
operation of the clause to the proclaimed 
districts. The purpose of most of those 
signals was to give notice of the approach 
of the tithe-collector; and if this clause 
was to be permitted to extend to quiet 
districts, the Bill would become much 
more of a tithe-collecting Bill than it was 
already. 

Lord Althorp observed, that if it could 


be supposed that all the districts not 


actually proclaimed would be in a state of 
profound quiet, the Motion would be 
reasonable enough. But as that was not 
to be hoped for, and as it was good 
to be able to employ a preventive power, 
he thought the Motion ought not to be 
agreed to. The prohibition to make signals 
in quiet districts was no hardship, and 
it might have the effect of preventing 
them becoming so disturbed as to render 
it necessary for the Lord-lieutenant to 
proclaim them. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the clause was 
not capable of being applied to facilitate 
the collection of tithe, but it was capable 
of preventing the assembling of tumultuous 
bodies of men, whose object was to obstruct 
by force and violence the collection of 
tithe; and in his opinion the clause ought 
to be operative in that way. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that if the operation 
of the clause was confined to tumultuous 
meetings, he would withdraw his objection. 

Mr. Henry Grattan also objected to 
the clause. He would leave out all the 
words after the word “making,” in the 
second line, down to the word “signal,” 
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in the twelfth, and then the clause would 
be as follows :—“ Be it enacted that from 
and after the passing of this Act no person 
shall make, aid, or assist in making, any 
signal, notice, or call, to or upon any 
person or persons whatever to assemble 
together;” and so on to the end of the 
clause. He thought it expedient to make 
this alteration in the clause, as it was 
notorious that on the 24th of June, and 
some other days, the peasantry in Wick- 
low, and in some other parts of Ireland, 
were in the habit, and had been in the 
habit, from time immemorial, of lighting 
bonfires on the different hills; and under 
the clause as it stood at present they 
would be compelled to prove that this 
their compliance with ancient custom was 
not giving an illegal signal under this 
Act. 

The Solicitor General thought that the 
words to which the hon. Gentleman ob- 
jected ought to stand part of the Bill, as 
it was incumbent on the prosecutor to 
show that these signal-fires were lighted 
knowingly and illegally. 

Mr. O’Connell would not divide the 
House upon his Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the clause 
agreed to. 

On the 26th clause being read. 

Mr. Ingham proposed the insertion, 
after the third line of the clause, of the 
following words :—‘‘Excepting so far as it 
may concern the arrest or imprisonment of 
any person in custody in such district, and 
not brought to trial within three calendar 
months.” He thought that otherwise the 
indemnity afforded by the Bill would 
be too comprehensive. 

The Solicitor General contended, that 
unless theindemnity provided by this clause 
were given, it would be absurd to expect 
that either military or civil officers would 
act with the necessary vigour. ‘This in- 
demnity only applied to what was done in 
a proclaimed district in pursuance or exe- 
cution of any power or authority conferred 
by the Act. Therefore, if any officer, 
either civil or military, did any thing il- 
legal, and exercised his authority in any 
way which was not sanctioned by the Act, 
he would still be liable to an action in the 
civil, or to an indictment in the criminal, 
courts. It had been repeatedly said, in 
the course of this debate, that this Bill 
suspended the Habeas Corpus Act; but 
the fact was not so. The Bill merely 
said, that a person in custody under this 
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Act should not, for three months from 
the day of his arrest, be entitled to be re- 
moved by writ of Habeas Corpus to have 
his case examined by a Judge; but at 
the expiration of three months, the party 
so arrested could claim as a right to be 
brought to trial; or if he was not brought 
to trial, could claim as a right his being 
brought before a Judge by a writ of Habeas 
Corpus. He considered -the clause, as it 
stood, to be indispensably necessary to 
the efficacy of the Bill, and he should 
strenuously oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. O'Connell affirmed, that, by this 
clause, a military man, if in pursuance or 
execution of any power conferred by this 
Act, he committed the greatest outrage 
that ever was committed, was completely 
protected from all legal punishment. The 
clause provided, that all officers and sol- 
diers acting in pursuance or execution of 
such power or authority should be re- 
sponsible only to Courts-martial. Now, 
if an officer, after committing an enormous 
outrage in execution of the powers of this 
Act, should, before the knowledge ofits per- 
petration reached the Horse-Guards, either 
sell or resign his commission, he could not 
be made responsible to a Court-martial, 
as he would no longer be in the army. 
He would then only be responsible to civil 
process; and to make that responsibility a 
nullity, this clause provided, that he should 
not be questioned in any civil or criminal 
court. He maintained that things might 
be done in pursuance of this Act, which 
were not in conformity with this Act, and 
that things might be done in execution of 
it which were not merely contrary to its 
letter, but which were also more outrage- 
ous than its spirit, outrageous as every 
body admitted its spirit to be. This clause, 
therefore, provided the most monstrous 
indemnity for outrage that ever was in- 
serted in an Act of Parliament, or that 
ever was inflicted upon an oppressed and 
injured people. By this clause, not only 
were all magistrates and peace-officers 
protected from all process in the civil or 
criminal courts, but even if they grossly 
misconducted themselves, nobody was en- 
titled to prosecute them save his Majesty’s 
Attorney General. The Bill cleared ma- 
gistrates and peace-officers from all re- 
sponsibility to any body save that most 
innoxious officer to all persons who act 
under the authority of the Government, the 
King’s Attorney General. The Diabolus 
Regis would be for them a protecting 
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angel. He asked the Government to alter 
this clause in such a manner that no per- 
sons, save those who were acting bona 
Jide, and not maliciously, under the author- 
ity of the Bill, should be indemnified 
against the legal consequences of their 
misconduct. But this alteration he knew 
the Committee would not make, and there- 
fore he should vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that it ap- 
peared to him that this clause was taken 
from an Act of Parliament, passed by the 
Irish Parliament during the Rebellion, 
and which Act granted indemnity to those 
who acted in pursuance of it, in order that 
vigorous measures might be executed more 
effectually. The indemnity proposed by 
the clause was more extensive than was 
required, or than was safe or even proper 
to grant. The clause was not well con- 
sidered by those who had the framing ofit, 
and he would certainly vote against it. 

Mr. Stanley said, it could not be ex- 
pected that soldiers, acting under the 
provisions of the Bill, would do their duty 
if they were not duly protected; and he 
conceived that this clause did no more 
than afford adequate protection. He ac- 
knowledged that it was unconstitutional, 
but so was the whole Bill, and yet it 
was rendered necessary by the disturbances 
in Ireland, which disturbances, justifying 
the passing of such a measure, also justi- 
fied the present clause. 

The Solicitor General could assure the 
Committee, that the clause under con- 
sideration would not allow crimes com- 
mitted by soldiers acting under the Act 
to go unpunished. The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had said, that it 
deprived the people of all protection 
against the outrages of the soldiery. That 
he most unequivocally denied. If any 
such outrages were committed as those 
supposed by the hon. Member, that clause 
would not protect the guilty party. It 
would be necessary for him to show that he 
wasacting in the discharge of his duty. It 
would ‘not do to say: “ I was a patrol at 
the time;” he must prove that he was 
bona fide carrying the law into execution. 
If, for instance, a soldier were to insult a 
woman under pretence of searching for 
arms, he would certainly be punishable 
under the Act. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought, that it 
would be perfectly impossible, as the Bill 
stood, to punish a soldier so acting. 
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Mr. Sheil said, that, in giving such pro-’ 


tection to soldiers, they were going far 
beyond the old Insurrection Act, and he 
could see no cause why they should do so. 
They could not plead inconvenience; for 
it was well known that there were only 
two or three actions brought against sol- 
diers acting under the old Insurrection 
Act. Could the Government show, what 
alone could justify the additional protec- 
tion then asked, that the provisions of the 
old Insurrection Act were not adequate to 
protect the soldiers? He denied it; for 
experience showed, that the soldiers were 
fully protected under that Act. The 
learned Solicitor might be right in his 
position of law; but he said, with the 
greatest possibledeference and respect, that 
this was an Act, of which English lawyers 
had had no experience. It had been clearly 
shown by his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Dublin, and his hon. and learned 
friend the member for Monaghan, men of 
high standing and reputation at the Irish 
bar, what the effect of this Act would be. 
His hon, and learned friend, the member 
for Dublin, proposed that no man who 
acted in the bona fide discharge of his 
duty should have a verdict given against 
him; but how was that to be tried? Not 
bya Jury? Why, should an officer, who 
was specially directed by the terms of a 
proclamation to enforce the utmost rigour 
of the law, for the suppression of seditious 
meetings, not be cited before an ordi- 
nary tribunal. He was willing to protect 
the military; give them an adequate pro- 
tection, but do not take away from the 
people all protection. Give the defendant 
treble costs in case of an improper or un- 
called for prosecution and if he have 
acted in the bona fide discharge of his 
duty, though in mistake, let the Judge 
have the power of qualifying the verdict. 
Was not that sufficient? If it were a 
probable case, let the Jury return a ver- 
dict accordingly. He did not wish that 
the soldiers should be put in a situation 
of peril; but he did not wish to put them 
in such a situation as would deprive the 
people of all protection from the outrages 
of the soldiers. 

Mr. Robert Grant said, it appeared to 
him that there were two classes of delin- 
quents who were confounded by the hon, 
and learned member for Dublin. There 
were, in the first place, such as transgressed 
unwillingly—such as contravened the law, 
either by acting negligently, or by over 
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zeal, but who nevertheless acted bona fide. 
It was to such persons that the protection 
of the clause then before them was direct- 
ed. The other class, however—such as 
from love of plunder, or any other cause, 
committed outrages, were not afforded 
any protection by it. He thought it right 
that the Committee should observe the 
distinction, in order to understand the 
operation of the clause thoroughly. He 
had looked into the Bill to see whether all 
the offences created under it could be 
brought under the cognizance of a Court- 
martial, and he felt satisfied that they 
could. A soldier committing any such 
offences as had been supposed by the hon. 
and learned Member, would not only be 
punishable under that Act, but also under 
the Mutiny Act and the Articles of War, 
so that his crime would be doubly cog- 
njzant, 

Mr. Henry Grattan thought that the 
protection granted to the soldiers by that 
clause, ought only to be granted in a 
country which was ina state of revolu- 
tion, If Ministers meant to say, that 
Ireland was in a state of insurrection, or 
bordering on insurrection, they ought to 
say so boldly, but they ought not to come 
down to that House and endeavour to 
pass a clause which insinuated that the 
country was in a state of insurrection, and 
would be justifiable only when it was in 
such a state. He had many cases in his 
possession, of the most horrible acts com- 
mitted by officers while on Courts-martial 
during the time when Ireland was formerly 
under Martial-law, in every one of which 
the delinquents escaped with impunity. 
He therefore thought that the present 
clause ought not to be acceded to, 

Mr. O’Dwyer said, it had always been 
the practice of the Government of Ireland 
to defend the acts of their servants, how- 
ever culpable they might be. As an 
instance of this assertion he would state a 
case. Some time since, in the south of 
Ireland, a man was tried for murder; a 
Magistrate who was anxious to procure a 
conviction actually kidnapped the wit- 
nesses for the defence, and kept them out 
of the way until the trial was over, 
Their absence was perhaps not the cause 
of the prisoner being convicted, but capi- 
tally convicted he was. An action was 
afterwards brought against that Magistrate 
when Mr. Barrington, the Crown solicitor, 
about whom so much had been said during 
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vernment to defend that Magistrate; the 
law officers of the Crown were specially 
retained to defend him, and the unfortu- 
nate individuals who originated the pro- 
ceeding had to pay all their expenses. 
The Magistrate he presumed had _ his 
expenses paid out of that ample fund 
which the right hon. Secretary had at his 
control, but of which he hoped the House 
would at no distant period, require an 
accurate account. There was nothing in 
the articles of war to prevent a soldier 
from breaking into and searching a 
peasant’s house on the most flimsy pre- 
tence. If it were not the intention to take 
away from the subject every protection, 
and to hand him over to a Judge in a red 
coat, he besought the Committee to con- 
sider that the poor peasant was entitled to 
protection. When he looked to the pro- 
visions of this clause, however, he could 
not fail to conclude, that the object was, 
to give an indemnity of the most extensive 
and the most effectual kind to every person 
who committed an offence against the 
people. That conclusion was confirmed 
when he looked to the clause in the Bill 
giving to every Magistrate and _police- 
officer, and, in short, every other person, 
indemnity, if there seemed to be probable 
cause for what he might do Why, what 
was the meaning of ‘‘ probable cause?” He 
defied any man, not well versed in the 
jargon of courts, to understand the 
meaning and intention of the Bill. 

Colonel Williams opposed the clause, 
which he confidently believed would act 
as a protection for the most atrocious 
crimes. He himself remembered with 
what perfect impunity an innocent man 
had been shot by a soldier at Liverpool, 
during the reign of terror in England. A 
party of soldiers were conducting .a de- 
serter through the streets; he ran away, 
the officer ordered one of his party to fire, 
the deserter escaped but a bystander 
was killed. He had made every exertion 
to bring the case before the public, and 
to have this atrocity properly punished, 
but in vain. 

Mr. William Roche: My recollection 
of the proceedings of military tribunals 
for civil purposes, authorizes and impels 
me to remark that if this Court-martial 
clause is unfortunately to be retained, the 
House cannot be too particular in dimin- 
ishing the evil, in guarding it, if that be 
possible from abuse and from the tyrannical 
tendency of such tribunals, when taken 
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out of their natural sphere of jurisdiction. 
Sir, I can remember the proceedings of 
some of these Courts-martial in the year 
1798, in Ireland. I then recollect to have 
seen three unfortunate men undergoing 
the extreme sentence of the law in the 
city of Limerick (which I have the honour 
to represent), and a similar number suffer- 
ing flagellation, within the view and hear- 
ing of the dying individuals. That men 
guilty of rebellion should forfeit their lives, 
provided their guilt be fairly established, 
is far from my intention to impugn, but 
that their sufferings should be wantonly 
and cruelly embittered, that their last 
aspirations to the Deity, before whose 
awful and unerring tribunal they were on 
the point of appearing, should be thus 
disturbed and distracted by the shrieks of 
other sufferers, was such a needless, gra- 
tuitous, and ferocious act of cruelty, as 
could alone be perpetrated by men, who 
under the demoralising influence of arbi- 
trary power, had become lost to every 
sense of humanity, and enamoured of 
cruglty for cruelty’s sake. Further, Sir, 
let any Member of this House turn to the 
pages of ‘‘ Plowden’s History of Ireland 
after the Union,” and he will find at the 
close of the first volume, a painfully in- 
teresting narrative of the trial of a Mr, 
Francis Arthur, of Limerick, an opulent 
and respectable gentleman, and as the 
narrative demonstrates, a perfectly inno- 
cent man; a narrative containing such a 
hideous mass of injustice and tyranny, of 
ignorance and rapacity, as to satisfy any 
impartial mind that military tribunals are 
utterly unfit for civil purposes, and have a 
natural tendency to degenerate into in- 
justice and tyranny. This gentleman, 
Sir, was accused by a suborned and un- 
fortunate man named Maum (unfortunate 
I only call him, because he afterwards 
did all that lay in his power to expiate 
the foul offence) of being concerned in the 
rebellion, and of an intimacy with Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. Maum, Sir, was 
urged on by men, though of higher rank 
yet of more abominable character than 
himself, and at length induced by the 
prospect of pardon (for he was under 
sentence of transportation for rebellious 
practices), to bring this false and foul 
charge against Mr. Arthur, of which he 
was convicted by the Court-martial in 
opposition to every principle of the rules 
of evidence and the claims of justice, 
escaping with his life principally because 
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the rapacity of the court or of the influen- 
tial part of it preponderated over their 
injustice and cruelty—a court composed, 
too, of some military men of high rank, 
and assisted -by a Judge Advocate. Mr. 
Arthur’s sentence was commuted by the 
Government to a mere residence in Eng- 
land, very much arising from the repre- 
sentations and influence of my father, 
whose sense of Mr. Arthur’s innocence 
and unjust condemnation induced him to 
interpose ; and ultimately, he (Mr. Arthur) 
was allowed to return to and stay in his 
native city. Sir, with these recollections 
and impressions I cannot too strongly 
express my condemnation of the clause 
altogether, and my hope that if retained, 
it will be fenced round with every 
possible protection against abuse and 
injustice, 

The Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Lynch moved that the words “ That 
all officers and soldiers, acting in pursuance 
of such power and authority, shall be re- 
sponsible only to Courts-martial” be 
struck out. The House had been repeat- 
edly told that these officers were not to 
act as a regular Court-martial, but were to 
administer justice according to the prin- 
ciples of the common law; this tribunal 
ought, therefore, to be amenable for their 
acts to the common law. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Pryme protested against that por- 
tion of the clause which enacted that no 
person should institute a prosecution 
against any of the persons acting under 
the authority of the Act, except by the 
permission of the Attorney General. This 
prohibition he thought monstrous. There 
were already sufficient obstacles in the 
way of persons wishing to prosecute with- 
out this restriction; and he considered 
that the military had sufficient protection 
granted them in other clauses of the Bill. 
If this clause were allowed, officers and 
soldiers might riot in violence with impu- 
nity. He should therefore move, that this 
part of the clause be struck out. 

The Solicitor General thought the 
Amendment unnecessary; the Attorney- 
General would not refuse his warrant when 
the cause of justice required it. Even 
supposing the prosecution to be com- 
menced, the Attorney General might 
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defeat it by entering a nolt prosequi, 
which he always had the power of 
doing. 

Mr. Pryme was well acquainted with 
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the existence of such a prohibitory power 
in the Attorney General, but he seldom 
used it unless in some extraordinary cases. 
He wished that military officers should be 
amenable to a civil tribunal for offences 
committed under this Act, and surely the 
observation of his learned friend was not 
meant to apply to civil suits. 

Mr. O’Connell thought the argument 
of the Solicitor General convincing, but it 
was convincing against his own view. If 
the Attorney General could, under the 
directions of the Crown, stop any trial, 
why grant this additional power? It was 
at least unnecessary, and therefore he 
would support the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. O’ Connell asked whether the clause 
had undergone any amendments? 

The Chairman replied in the negative. 

Mr. O'Connell rose to oppose it altoge- 
ther, as giving a general indemnity for any 
act whatever, which might be done in 
pursuance, or in execution of the powers 
conferred by this Bill, and leaving no 
power to have it questioned in any Court 
of Justice in the kingdom. He took it to 
be clear law, according to this clause, that 
if a party was acting under this Bill, any- 
thing he might do was indemnified, no 
matter how atrocious. He might break 
open houses, or commit any violence under 
the Act, and with perfect impunity. The 
Courts of Justice in Ireland carried their 
protection of officers acting under an Act 
of Parliament to such extraordinary 
lengths, that any one committing any act 
whatever had only to prove that he was at 
the time in the execution of his duty under 
an Act of Parliament, and he would have 
no necessity for such a clause as this to 
protect him. The words of the Act were 
more comprehensive than had ever been 
introduced into an Act of Parliament be- 
fore. Anything might be done—any pro- 
perty destroyed, and the party doing such 
injury would be free from responsibility 
to any civil or criminal tribunal other than 
a Court-martial. This clause would give 
an indemnity to soldiers who might think 
proper to shoot hundreds of the King’s 
subjects. He would at once throw over- 
board the assertion of the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland, that this clause was not in- 
tended to indemnify all soldiers who might 
kill people at the order of their officers— 
but the Act went further, for it indemni- 
fied the officers also. A man might have 
his house burnt and lose the whole of his 
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property by the command of an officer, | viduals to punishment, and to the juris- 
and yet he would have no remedy by ac- diction of a tribunal with which they were 
tion or otherwise, for he could not get, least acquainted? But the hon. and 
damages at the hands of a Court-mar-! learned Member asked what was to be 
tial, and damages were the only things | done if a party retired from the army after 
that could recompense him for his loss.| committing an offence? Such a case, it 
By this clause all pecuniary remuner-| would be admitted, was likely to be ex- 
ation was wholly excluded. It was the | ceedingly rare, but it was not impossible. 
most preposterous clause he had ever | Assuming such a case to occur, he de- 
heard of, and he was astonished how it | clared that it was impossible for a man to 
could have been contemplated in a civil- | put on acharacter for the purpose of abus- 
ised country. He would put a case of a, ing the power it conferred, and then, after 
general officer choosing to break into a; committing a malignant act of injustice, to 
House, burn it, and destroy everything. | divest himself of that character and escape. 
He would be liable to be tried by Court- | Any oneattempting todo so would find him- 
martial, but then no damages could be | self worse than mistaken, he would merely 
given, and therefore the sufferer could have | aggravate the punishment of his offence 
no redress. But he would suppose the | by such inconceivable baseness. Did the 
case of an officer committing an outrage, | articles of war supply means of punish- 
and then quitting the army. The Court-| ment? He had no doubt they did. He 
martial could take cognizance of him only | admitted that there was a great deal of 
as long as he was a soldier, and in that | vagueness in military law; but, be that as 
case he would place himself beyond the | it might, it had always been found sufficient 
only jurisdiction whatever that could | to repress offences committed by the 
punish him for his conduct. This clause | military; and he took it upon himself to 











went beyond any Act of Parliament that 
ever yet had passed that House, and left 
no redress whatever, except what could be 
obtained from Courts-martial, and gave 
no compulsory process by which it could 
be got even from that Court. He re- 
peated, that anything which might be done 
under this Act, was already amply indem- 
nified, and the only effect of this clause 
would be to give protection to all outrages 
that might be committed beyond the sanc- 
tion which it afforded. 

Mr. Robert Grant said, he should not 
refer to the principle, ‘‘ whether the state 
of Ireland was such as to justify the mea- 
sure,” but would content himself with de- 
fending the clause. A jurisdiction would 
rest with the Judge in the first instance, 
to decide whether there was probable good 
reason for any act committed by persons 
employed in carrying the measure into 
effect, or whether such parties had 
abused the powers intrusted to them. 
If the Judge had a doubt on the sub- 
ject, he would send the case to a Jury 
to decide whether the individuals had 
acted bona fide or mala fide. If it should 
appear that they had acted in the latter 
way, they would not escape punishment 
—there was no analogy for assuming that 
they would ; but if, on the contrary, an 
error had been committed in the bona fide 
discharge of their duty under the Act, was 
it fit that the error should subject indi- 


say, that there was no offence that could 
possibly be committed by abusing the pro- 
visions of the Act which could not be 
punished under the articles of war and 
the Mutiny Act. This clause would pro- 
tect the military, while in the bona fide 
discharge of their duty; it would protect 
them against trial in a civil court, but 
would send them to a tribunal where they 
would not escape the punishment of ex- 
cesses committed in the execution of a 
lawful mission. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer was of opinion, that the 
hon, and learned Gentleman had not 
answered one of the objections of his hon. 
and learned friend the member for Dublin. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the Insurrection 
Act gave complete protection to Magis- 
trates so that they could not be prosecuted 
for anything done under it. And this 
Bill went still further. No prosecution 
could be instituted against Magistrates 
for offences committed under the Bill, un- 
less with the sanction of the Attorney 
General. There could then be no action 
at all brought against the Magistrates. 
Was that intended, he desired to know ? 
He knew a case of a Magistrate who had 
quarrelled with a gentleman, and who ar- 
rested him in the middle of the street of a 
town, surrounded by people, under the 
Insurrection Act. The arrest was made 
after night-fall, and the gentleman was 
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under this Bill, the gentleman{ could get 
no redress at all. Was that meant? Was 
it intended to exonerate Magistrates, what- 
ever they might do? They could not be 
prosecuted for damages, because the Bill 
specified that no offences committed un- 
der it should be questioned except by 
Courts-martial. The Magistrates could 
not be prosecuted in the Court of King’s 
Bench. No pecuniary compensation 
could be obtained—none could be given 
by a Court-martial—no Courts of Law 
could take cognizance of the Magistrates’ 
offences. How could this be remedied. 
By the addition of two words, ‘ bona fide.” 
The Solicitor General said, that injuries 
committed bona fide, would not be pun- 
ished; but unless they were so committed 
they would be liable to punishment. Make 
that clear in the face of the Biil— intro- 
duce the words, that nothing which is 
done bona fide under this Bill shall be 
questioned but by Courts-martial. Make it 
clear that the Act is not to support op- 
pression. Let it not be employed to crush 
the liberties of the subject one bit more 
than there is need. When flagitious vio- 
lations of duty take place let the Act not 
be so drawn up as to screen them. 

The Solicitor General thought the 
words unnecessary. As the Bill was 
drawn, actions such as that described by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman might be 
prosecuted. An action would lie. If 
persons in the exercise of authority acted 
wantonly, they would have no protection 
from the law, and they would deserve 
none. No words were wanted to make 
the actions which were done mala fide 
punishable, and it was only the actions 
which were done bona fide which would 
receive indemnity. Not only individuals 
who so acted might be brought before 
Courts-martial, but they might, if the 
Attorney General pleased, be brought be- 
fore a Civil Court. 

Mr. Henry Grattan would oppose this 
clause, asthe most mischievous, the most 
dangerous, clause of the whole Bill. It 
put the whole people of Ireland out of the 
protection of the law, and gave them no 
redress whatever in case of oppression or 
wrong. It ought to be expunged. It 
was impossible that the people of Ireland 
should ever forgive England if this clause 
were passed. Jt would sow the seeds of 
separation, and they would grow up to a 
frightful harvest. It was establishing the 
government of the sword; and if the 
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Union were to be made the means of es< 
tablishing such a government, Ireland 
would be lost to England for ever, England 
would not find one man in Ireland to lift 
up his voice or his hand in her favour. 
So help him God ! he would not stand by 
England, unless he was to have the Con- 
stitution. He would not go to war for 
France against England, but he would 
go to war against England for the British 
Constitution. He had been taught that 
lesson by the resistance to the tyranny of 
Charles and James, and he would teach it 
his children. He would disinherit them 
if they did not obey it [laughter]. Gen- 
tlemen might laugh ; it was easy for them 
to laugh, whoknewnothing about tyranny; 
but he did know something of it—he 
had seen its practices—he had seen men 
turned out of their houses, and their houses 
burnt down—and he knew what tyranny 
was. They might attempt to silence and 
subjugate the people of Ireland, but in 
doing so they only hastened the Repeal of 
the Union. They could not prevent them 
from feeling— 
Heret lateri lethalis arundo. 


This Clause applied only to a country ina 
state of war, flagranti bello. He denied 
that Ireland was so, and therefore he 
should give the clause his most determined 
Opposition. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the Clause stand part of the Bill’: 
Ayes 141; Noes 67—Majority 74. 

Clause to stand part of the Bill. 


List of the Noxs. 


ENGLAND. Williams, Colonel 
Aglionby Hon, A. Wood, Alderman 


Attwood, T. Young, G.F. 
Briggs. R. SCOTLAND, 
Cornish J. Gillon, W. D. 
Dawson, A. FE. Kinloch, G, 
Ewart, W. Oswald, J. 
Faithfull, G. Oswald, R. 
Gisborne, T. Wallace, R. 
Gully, J. IRELAND. 
Hawkins, J. H. Baldwin, Dr. H. 
Hume, J. Barron, W. 
Hutt, W. Butler, Hon. P. 
Lister, C. Chapman, M. L. 
Parrott, J. Evans, G. 
Philips, M. Finn, W. F. 
Potter, T. Fitzgerald, T. 
Pryme, G. Fitzsimon, C. 
Romilly, J. Fitzsimon, N, 
Romilly, E. French, F. 
Strutt, E. Galway, J. M. 
Thicknesse, R. Grattan, H. 
Tynte, C. Grattan, J. 
Wilks, J. Lalor, P. 
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Lambert, H. Perrin, L. 
Lynch, A. H. Roche, W. 
Maclaughlin, L. . Roche, D. 
Macnamara, Major Ruthven, E. S. 
Martin, J. Ruthven, E. 
Nagle, Sir R. Sheil, R. L. 


O’Connell, Maurice _— Sullivan, R. 


O’Connell, D. Talbot, I. H. 
O'Connell, C. Vigors, N. A. 
O’Connell, J. Walker, C. A. 
O’Connell, Morgan TELLERS. 
O’Connor, F Grattan, H. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 

Paired of against the Clause. 
Tynte, K. James, W. 
Scholefield, J. 


Clause 30 read. 

Mr. Ruthven declared that he should 
not be doing justice to the country if he 
did not resist such a measure as depriving 
Ireland of the benefit of the Habeas Corpus, 
to the last extremity. If he were to be 
the only man who went out, he would 
divide against it. 

The Committee again divided on the 
question, that Clause 30 stand part of the 
Bill: Ayes 156; Noes 64—Majority 92. 

[Nearly the same Members who voted 
against the 26th Clause voted against the 
30th Clause, and the following Members 
in addition :-— 
Humphery, J. 
Hall, B. 

Turner, W. 


Mr. Pryme and Mr. G. F. Young, who 
voted against the 26th clause, voted for the 
30th clause}. 

Clauses 31 and 32 were then agreed to. 

Clause 33 read. 

Mr. O’Dwyer moved, as an Amendment, 
that the words giving power to Magistrates 
of counties of cities, and counties of towns, 
to act under this clause should be struck 
out. The character of these Magistrates 
was notoriously such as to render their 
exception necessary. They were elected 
by, and consequently were under the in- 
fluence of their respective corporations. 

Mr. O’Connell supported the Amend- 
ment. He had no objection to Magistrates 
of counties acting in adjoining counties, but 
he had a strong objection to any Magis- 
trates acting, who were elected in the man- 
ner of those corporate Magistrates. But 
a very short time before the right hon. 
Secretary came into office, one of these 
Magistrates was so notoriously corrupt, 
that he had his regular prices for the 
favourable exercise of his judicial functions. 


Clay, W. 
White, L. 
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For taking bail for capital felonies he 
charged twenty guineas, for common felo- 
nies he charged 20/. and so on in pro-~ 
portion. 

Mr. Stanley said, that without giving 
full credit to the charges brought against 
these Magistrates, he saw quite sufficient 
reason for yielding to this Amendment, in 
the fact that they were appointed by Cor- 
porations, and not by the Government. 
The Government having all the responsi- 
bility of the execution of this Act, their 
subordinate officers should at least be ap- 
pointed by themselves. He had, therefore, 
no objections to strike out the words. 

The Clause with the Amendment agreed 
to. 
All the Clauses of the Bill having been 
gone through, Mr. Stanley brought up 
several additional Clauses which were 
agreed to, and the Report was brought up. 


Suppty—British Musgum.] On the 
Motion of Mr. Baring, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply. The 


| hon. Member moved a vote of 16,844/. to 


defray the expenses of the British Museum 
up to Christmas, 1833. 

Mr. Hawes suggested, that an improve- 
ment should be made in the catalogue of 
the manuscripts in the British Museum. 
He wished, that the manuscripts should be 
arranged alphabetically, and that there 
should likewise be through the catalogue 
a facility of inquiring into the subjects of 
the manuscripts. He also complained of 
the want of foreign books in the library, 
and expressed a hope that the arrangements 
of exchanges between the privileged libra- 
ries of France and England might be carried 
into effect, and that those arrangements 
should have a retrospective effect. That 
was to say, that standard works published 
in either country, before the completion of 
the arrangement should be exchanged. 

Mr. Baring observed, that the attention 
of the trustees had been directed to these 
matters, and no doubt some means would 
be adopted to supply the defects complain- 
ed of. 

Mr. Hume thought it desirable, that the 
Museum should be open for six days in the 
week, instead of three. If that object 
could not be accomplished with the present 
number of officers, they ought to have re- 
lays of officers. He thought it would be 
proper to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into the whole subject of the Museum. It 
was a most extraordinary circumstance, 
that during two months of the year—and 
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two months, precisely those in which most 
strangers came to London—the British 
Museum was shut to the public. 

Lord Althorp was surprised that it should 
be stated, that the months of August and 
September were those in which most 
strangers arrived in town. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the town was 
not frequented during these months by 
gentlemen who were in the habit of going 
out shooting. A Committee was desirable ; 
for it was of importance, considering that 
the British Museum was supported by the 
public money, that the greatest possible 
accommodation should be afforded to the 
public. 

Mr. Emerson Tennant said, that the British 
Museum afforded every facility of which such 
an institution was capable, as well to stu- 
dents as to casual visitors, and he did not 
think that further accommodation could be 
given consistently with the purposes for 
which it was established. 

Lord Mahon bore his testimony to the 
proper management of the institution, hav- 
ing derived great advantages fromit. It would 
bear comparison with any similar Institu- 
tion on the Continent, and though perhaps 
not open for so many days as some of them, 
it was open for many more hours. 

Vote agreed to, and the House resumed. 


Borovueu oF STarFFORD—INDEMNITY. | 
Mr. Ellice moved the Order of the Day 
for a Committee on the Bill, and that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair. 

Mr. Baring begged to call the attention 
of the House to the unusual circumstances 
under which this Bill was brought forward. 
There was no ground for going out of the 
ordinary course of proceeding in this case. 
All that the House knew was, that there 
was an ordinary election petition against 
the sitting member for Stafford, which 
petition contained inter alia, the usual 
allegation of bribery. If a Committee 
above stairs had decided that bribery had 
been so extensively practised that it was 
necessary for that House to take notice of 
it, and to open the borough, or adopt any 
other proceeding which that Committee 
might recommend, that would have been 
the regular and proper mode of proceeding. 
But in this case when no Committee had 
made a report, the hon. Member came 
down with the whole weight of the Go- 
vernment to which he belonged, and called 
upon them to violate their usual course of 
proceeding, and suspend for six weeks the 
Committee on this election, for the pur- 
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| Pose of continuing in the House a Gentle- 

man who; by his own confession, could 
prove that 524 out of 526 persons had been 
| guilty of gross bribery and corruption. 
What instance was there of any similar 
| proceedings? What other case could be 
adduced of the House having consented to 
‘such a Bill, and that, too, on the mere 
| assertion of an individual? He greatly 
disapproved of this interference with the 
| established regulations for examining elec- 
| tion petitions, and it ought never to be 
| had recourse to, unless it was found that 
there was no chance of obtaining satisfac- 
tory evidence of corrupt practices without 
it. This Bill would enable the hon. mem- 
ber for Stafford to sit in that House, after 
a confession that his seat had been obtained 
by bribery, and he would be relieved from 
every possible disability that might other- 
wise affect him. The very first clause of 
the Bill said, that he should be “ dis- 
charged from all disabilities and inca- 
pacities whatever.” 

Mr. Ellice said, that two persons had 
stated in the Committee, that they could 
prove that 524 out of 526 persons had 
received bribes, and that they would do so 
if they were indemnified, and he in the 
name of that Committee, had promised them 
such a security. 

Mr. Baring continued: Why did not 
the hon. Member then confine his indem- 
nity to those persons who were to give this 
evidence? If they freed the hon. member 
for the borough from all disabilities, as the 
Bill stated, he did not see what could hin- 
der him from sitting for Stafford. Or was 
he to go back and be returned again—thus 
making the enormity of the offence his 
protection? This was a question of gene- 
ral principle, and they should be very 
careful not to establish a precedent which 
might produce very mischievous results. 
He moved, that the Bill be committed that 
day six months. 

Mr. Ellice said, the hon. Member’s ob- 
jections were of two kinds. First, that it 
was establishing a bad principle, because 
there had been no previous inquiry and 
report ; and next, because it indemnified 
the candidates. The hon. Member found 
fault with him, because he proposed to 
omit the usual words, “ not having been a 
candidateat the lateelection.” Now, his hon. 
friend would have an opportunity of mov- 
| ing the insertion of these words, as in the 
Bills relative to East Retford and Gram- 
pound. One ground for the course he had 
pursued was, that it was the grossest hypo- 
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crisy to select particular persons in such 
cases. It was well known, that up to the 
present time scarcely a Member had sat for 
this borough without having paid for his 
seat. He feared, that if the House waited 
for the Report of a Special Committee, 
they might wait till it was too late to make 
any inquiry. In the observations which 
his hon. friend had made on him, his hon. 
friend had spoken of him as connected with 
the Government, and as introducing this 
Bill in consequence of that connexion. He 
assured the House, that he was no more 
connected with the Government than his 
hon. friend was. He had been also un- 
justly accused of merely wishing by this 
means to keep the sitting Members in the 
House. He was not influenced by any 
such motive. All he desired was, that jus- 
tice should be done. He thought, that on 
this question the House owed a duty to the 
public, and that the first Reformed House 
of Parliament was bound to investigate 
matters of this sort, if it wished to give 
satisfaction to the public. This Bill was 
not a perfect novelty. There was one 
recent instance of such a Bill having gone 
up from this House, and several instances 
of bills of this kind having been brought 
down from that House into the House of 
Commons. One particular instance was 
that of the Melville case, where a Bill of 
Indemnity was passed with regard to Mr. 
Trotter. He thought it of importance, 
that the Bill should be passed before the 
Election Committee sat to try the question 
of the return for Stafford. That Commit- 
tee was appointed for the 16th of April, 
and it was for that reason that he now 
pressed the Bill through the House. 

Lord Sandon thought, that the candi- 
dates, if they were the persons who had 
been guilty of the bribery, ought not to be 
included in this Bill of Indemnity. 

Mr. Ellice said, that his object was, not 
to punish any party whatever, but to ob- 
tain a full disclosure of the facts, in order 
that the House might afterwards deal with 
the matter as a public abuse. 

Mr. Littleton would certainly vote for 
referring this Bill to a Committee; but he 
must say, that he looked upon it with some 
degree of distrust, since it extended the 
proposed indemnity to all persons what- 
ever. At the same time he thought, that 
if some measure of this kind were not 
passed, public justice would be eluded. He 
thought, that the House should go into a 
Committee, where the Bill might be put 
into a less objectionable shape. 
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Mr. Shaw thought, that a Bill of this 
kind ought not to be introduced, except it 
was founded upon the Report of an Elec- 


‘tion Committee, or otherwise the House 


would be adopting the bad precedent of 
acting in such matters on the suggestion 
of an individual. The hon. Member ought 
first of all to move for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the subject. 

Sir John Wrottesley agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who had just 
addressed them. He thought an Election 
Committee would be competent to meet 
the case, and with such a Committee it 
should be left. He wished the present Mo- 
tion to be withdrawn, and the Bill not to 
be committed before the 20th of April, in 
order that the matter might previously be 
taken into consideration by the Election 
Committee, which would be appointed on 
the 16th. If, when the Election Commit- 
tee was appointed, the sitting Member 
withdrew from opposing the petition, there 
would be ground for supposing that bribery 
had taken place, and then he should agree 
with any one who proposed a proceeding of 
the kind. If the hon. member for Essex 
would allow him he would substitute his 
Amendment for that proposed by the hon. 
Member, and would move, that this Bill be 
committed on the 22nd of April. 

Sir Robert Inglis looked at the Bill with 
great distrust, and was disposed to concur 
with the Amendment of the hon. member 
for Essex. 

Mr. Baring withdrew his Amendment 
in favour of that proposed by Sir John 
Wrottesley. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, that this Amend- 
ment would leave them ina great difficulty, 
and ought not to be adopted, for, according 
to this, if there should be no Election 
Committee appointed, then there would be 
no Bill. The House ought not thus to put 
themselves at the mercy of the persons con- 
cerned in this election, but ought to set 
their faces against bribery wherever they 
found it. A Reformed House of Com- 
mons would disgrace itself if it submitted to 
let such bribery escape as that which the 
right hon. member for Coventry was pre- 
pared to prove had been practised at Staf- 
ford. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle objected to pro- 
ceeding now, as the course recommended 
seemed to him one of a most anomalous 
nature. If they did then go into a Com- 
mittee, he should certainly vote to except 
the sitting Member from the benefit of the 
Bill. 
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Mr. Ellice could not agree to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet ; and if it were 
carried, he must leave the whole matter, 
under his management. 

Mr. Warburton thought it was impossi- 
ble for any unbiassed man to have heard 
the statement of the right hon. member for 
Coventry without being convinced, that the 
House ought now to go into a Committee 
on the Bill. 

Mr. Foster said, that it was an unjust 
principle, that certain parties should obtain 
indemnity for their individual crimes at the 
expense of the borough. The respectable 
part of the constituency of Stafford would 
consider it extremely hard to lose their 
franchise by the misconduct of some of their 
unworthy brethren. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion: Ayes 84; Noes 16—Majority 68. 

The Bill considered in Committee; ver. 


bal Amendments agreed to. 
The House resumed. 

List of the Nors. 
Bankes, W. J, Pigott, R. 
Chetwynd, W. F, Ross, C. 
Eastnor, Lord Sandon, Lord 
Foster, C. S. Shaw, F. 
Freemantle, Sir T. Stormont, Lord 
Gordon, Hon. Capt. Welby,G. E. 
Handley, H. 
Hay, Sir J. TELLERS. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. Baring, A. 
Nicholl, J. Wrottesley, Sir J. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 25, 1833. 


Mrnvures.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Earl F1tz- 

* WILLIAM, an Account of the Number of Baronies con- 
tained in each of the Dioceses of Ireland. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kine, from several Places in 
Ireland, for the Abolition of Tithes and Church Cess; 
from Cumnock, for a Separation between Church and 
State.—By the Duke of Newcast.e, the Earls of Ross- 
BERY, GOSFORD, and FiTzwILtaM, and by the Bishop of 
LincoLn, from numerous Places,—for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By the Duke of CLEVELAND, and 
the Earls of RopEN and Gosport, from Walsingham and 
many Places in Scotland and Ireland, against Slavery.— 
By the Earl of RopEen, from several Places in Ireland, 
against the proposed Plan of Church Reform (Ireland) ; 
and from Caithness, against the Existing System of Church 
Patronage in Scotland.— By the Earl of Rossiyn, from 
Cupar; and by Lord WynForp, from a Congregation at 
Glasgow,—in favour of the Factories Bill. 


Cuurcn Rerorm (IRELAND).|] The 
Earl of Roden had to present a Petition 
to which he wished to call the particular 
attention of the House. It was from 
Elphin, in the county of Roscommon, 
praying their Lordships not to deprive 
them of their Bishop. It was signed by 
both Catholics and Protestants. It stated 
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the great advantages the town derived 
from the residence of their Bishop among 
them, especially as in that part of the 
country there were hardly any resident 
gentlemen. The present Bishop com- 
manded the respect and love of all that 
knew him, and there was no one who had 
conferred such great benefits upon that 
part of the country. Former Bishops 
also were still remembered with gratitude 
and affection. The present Archbishop 
of Tuam, who had been at Elphin, was a 
most estimable man, and his conduct as a 
Magistrate, while he was Bishop of this 
diocese, gained him the respect and regard 
of every person within its limits. He must 
also be permitted, in naming those who 
had done themselves honour when pre- 
siding over this see, to go back to the 
days of Bishop Law, an individual who 
was beloved by everybody who knew him, 
and who exerted himself so laudably, 
during the Rebellion, in putting down 
treason, and in restoring peace and order 
to Ireland. There was a notorious rebel 
of that day, known by the title of ‘‘ General 
Plunkett,” who was taken prisoner in the 
neighbourhood of Elphin; and some 
difficulty arising as to the mode of 
conveying him to Dublin, the Bishop 
ordered out his own carriage, he put the 
General into it, got in himself, and drove 
off to Dublin. On his arrival in the 
Castle Yard, the Bishop’s friends were 
astonished to see his fellow-traveller with 
him in regimentals, and they asked him 
whom he had got with him? His answer 
was, “I have caught the queen bee;” 
and he handed over his prisoner. Such 
was the conduct of Bishop Law on 
that memorable occasion His opinion on 
the subject of the petition was the same 
as that expressed by the petitioners, for he 
believed that the consolidation of some of 
these bishopricks, and the extinction of 
others, if persevered in, would be pro- 
ductive of evils which no future Govern- 
ment could ever remedy. He particularly 
condemned that part of the proposed 
measure which went to reduce ten 
bishopricks, and to take away the funds 
of those dioceses, in order, he was afraid, 
to transfer them to those who were 
anxious to support treason and rebellion 
in every part of Ireland. From the 
late events, opinions prevailed not only in 
Ireland, but in England and Scotland, 
that the Government meant to give the 
plunder of the Church to the Catholics. 
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The people universally regretted such a 
project, and they regretted the steps 
which the present Government had taken 
respecting education in Ireland, which 
they looked upon as hav‘ng a tendency to 
enable Catholicism to triumph over Pro- 
testantism in Ireland. 
Petition Jaid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 25, 1833. 


Minvrzs.] Papersordered. Onthe Motion of Mr. SULLIVAN, 
the Expense of the Carlow Lunatic District Asylum.—On 

. the Motion of Sir Ropert INGLIS, the Sums received from 
the French Government, in liquidation of British Claims, 
which have been advanced by the Treasury to the Woods 
and Forests.—On the Motion of Lord GrorcE BENTINCE, 
a Statement of the Value Sterling of Gold and Silver raised 
in the several Mining Distri¢ts in America aud Russia, in 
the periods of twenty years from 1790 to 1809, inclusive, 
and from 1810 to 1829 inclusive; and the Annual Net 
produce of the Duty levied upon wrought Gold and Silver 
Plate in each year, from 1804 to 1830, inclusive; also an 
Account of the Number of Private Bills which have passed 
through Parliament in each year from 1819 to 1832, and 
of the Petitions which have been presented concerning 
them; also an Account of the Number of Bankruptcies 
which have taken place in each year, from 1822 to 1832, 
inclusive. 

New Writ ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Ex.ice, for 
Sunderland, in the room of the Hon. Gzorcr BARRING- 
TON who accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 

Bill. Read a second time :—Seaman’s Hospital. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hopces, from Gravesend and 
Milton, against the Assessed Taxes, the Septennial Act, 
and the Corn Laws; and for Vote by Ballot.—By Mr. 
Briscor, from Reigate, for Mitigation of the Criminal 
Laws.— By Mr. DAvip RocueE, from four Places in Ire- 
land, for the Abolition of Tithes and Church Cess.—By 
Mr. SHEPPARD, from Frome, for a more Easy Recovery 
of Small Debts.x—By Mr. Nicuoux, from Cardiff, in 

‘ favour of the Factories Regulation Bill: another against 
the Bill for removing the Summer Assizes from Cardiff 
to Swansea.—By Mr. Hopers, from Bromley, and other 
Places, against Tithes; from Yalding, for Amending the 
Law of Sewers.—By Mr. PenDARvES, from Breage, for 
Removing all Compulsory Laws for the Support of Mi- 
nisters of the Gospel.—By Sir EARDLY WiLmor, from 
Bedworth, Sir G. SrAuntToN, from Portsea, and other 
Places, and by Mr. DuepA.g, from Coleshill, and other 
Places,—against the Beer Bill.—By Sir EanDLY WiLMoT, 
Mr. YELVERTON, Sir GEORGE STAUNTON, Lord Sanpon, 
Mr. J. PARKER, Mr. Ryte, Mr. GREENE, Mr. CRAVEN 
BerKELEY, Mr. Clay, Mr. Briscoz, Mr. Hawes, Mr. 
NICHOLL, and by Mr. SHEPPARD, from a great Number 
of Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
Sir G. Staunton, Mr. R. Brices, Mr. CRAVEN BERKE- 
LEY, Mr. WivKs, Mr. Pgnparves, Mr, NICHOLL, and 
by Mr. Briscoz, from Numerous Places,—against 
Slavery.—By Mr. Wiuks, from the Dissenters of Hud- 

. dersfield, and other Places, Mr. Ryux, from Macclesfield, 
.Mr. BrotHerton, from Salford, and by Sir WiLtu1am 
Cuayrtor, from the Methodists of Sunderland,—for a Re- 
moval of the Disatilities to which Protestant Dissenters 
are subject.—By Mr. CHARLES RussELL, from the Metho- 
dists of Reading, for a Mitigation of the Criminal Code,— 
By Mr. GrgENE, from the Coach Proprietors of Liverpool 
and Manchester, for an Alteration in the Post Horse and 
Stage Coach Duties. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.] Sir 
George Staunton psesented Petitions from 
the Ministers, Churchwardens, Overseers, 
and Householders of the parish of Portsea, 
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complaining of the present demoralized 
state of the population, in consequence of 
beer-shops, and the non-observance of the 
Sabbath Day. In supporting the prayer 
of the petitions, the hon. Baronet observed, 
that a good deal of misunderstanding 
prevailed on the subject referred to. The 
petitioners had no desire to interfere with 
the innocent recreations of the poor on the 
Lords’ Day. Regulations for such a pur- 
pose were unnecessary; all that was sought 
for was, that the due observance of the 
Sabbath should not be interrupted by the 
avarice of one class, or the profligacy and 
immorality of another. He was anxious 
that the law, as it now existed, should be 
so far amended as to enable it effectually 
to be inforced. : 

Mr. Cobbeté would not detain the House 
many minutes; but he felt himself called 
upon to say a few words, being satisfied 
that those petitions, in favour of what 
they called the observance of the Lord’s 
Day, were neither more nor less than 
a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and not at all of the Gospel. Perhaps 
many hon. Members were not aware, that 
such petitions proceeded from a Society 
established in London for the purpose 
of effecting their object. The society 
circulated its pamphlets, one of which 
he held-im his hand, and to which was 
appended a copy of a petition, and they 
recommended the people throughout the 
different parts of the country to send 
up petitions to Parliament, in the same 
manner as the Anti-slavery Committee 
were accustomed to recommend the people. 
From that petition it appeared, ostensibly, 
that it was from a regard to Christian 
principle that they wished the House to 
interfere with the present observance of 
the Sabbath; but from the second para- 
graph of that pamphlet, it would appear 
that the Gospel had nothing at all to 
do with it. The hon. Member read 
the paragraph in question, which stated, 
that in consequence of the practice that 
now existed, those who, from proper 
motives, were desirous of duly observing 
the Sabbath, were prevented from so doing 
in consequence of the unfair competition 
of another class, who spent that day in 
trading. In short, he conceived it to 
be the cry of great tradesmen against 
little tradesmen, and he hoped the House 
would consider well before it listened to 
such jesiitical and fanatical petitions. 
Their object was to put down one of 
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the most industrious and well-deserving 
portions of the lower class of traders 
— those who sold apples and oranges 
on Sunday. .There was no case made out 
for the interference of the House between 
masters and labourers, and mistresses and 
their servants; and, if such a Bill were 
passed, the whole state of society would 
be dissolved. 

Sir George Staunton felt himself called 
upon to say a few words in justification of 
the petitioners. He was himself personally 
acquainted with a great number of them, 
all of whom he knew to be of the highest 
respectability. The petitions from Ports- 
mouth and Portsea were signed by a 
great number of persons of all persuasions 
—Churchmen, Dissenters, Whigs, and 
Tories; and he was quite satisfied that 
their only object in presenting the petition 
was to preserve the institutions of the 
country, and give the poor an opportunity 
of deriving some benefits which were given 
by these institutions. 

An Hon. Member said, that he believed 
the real origin of petitions on this subject 
was a respect for religion. He admitted, 
however, that there might be some persons 
actuated by what the hon. member for 
Oldham called “pounds, shillings, and 
pence,” but he believed that the far greater 
number were presented from religious 
motives only. 

Lord Sandon, in presenting similar Peti- 
tions from Stone, and two other parishes 
in Staffordshire, denied that the petitions 
originated in a combination of the large 
against the small tradesmen, as stated 
by the hon. member for Oldham; and he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
favour the House with assertions which 
might have an effect, if not contradicted, 
of producing an incorrect impression. 


Sate or Beer Acr.] Mr. Dugdale 
presented Petitions against the Sale of 
Beer Act, from Meriden, and other places 
in Warwickshire. 

Sir Charles Burrell could not help 
taking that opportunity to advert to the 
subject. He had had the honour of com- 
municating with a noble Duke, a member 
of his Majesty’s Government, who stated, 
that if the Beer Act was not altered in 
five years, it would demoralize the whole 
population of the country, and make them 
a set of drunkards and miscreants. The 
fact was, people went to these beer houses, 
not for the sake of good beer, but of 
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bad company. He entirely agreed with 
that noble Duke in his opinion. A man 
more desirous of the general good of the 
people than that noble Duke did not 
exist; and he would say also, that no 
person was better acquainted with the 
state of the country than the noble Duke, 
(the Duke of Richmond ) the Lord-lieu- 
tenant for the county of Sussex. He had 
from the first objected to the Sale of Beer 
Act as a complete error in legislation, and 
had argued at the time it was passed, that 
some alteration in the Malt-tax would 
be beneficial, while the setting free the 
trade in beer would be mischievous. He 
had stated this to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of that day; but, prejudiced 
as that right hon. Gentleman was, and 
looking forward to it as a means of 
increasing the revenue, the observation 
was not attended to, and the consequence 
was, the demoralization of the common 
people, and great injury to the public 
security. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that two men 
were executed at Worcester for highway 
robbery, and they stated to the chaplain 
that the commencement of their crime had 
been owing to the frequenting of the beer 
shops. He should be very happy to have 
the measure reconsidered ; and as so many 
statements had been made from various 
Members, and so many petitions from 
different parts of the country presented, 
he was bound to believe that a change to 
a very great extent was necessary. 

An Hon. Member stated, that the Ma- 
gistrates in his part of the country had 
granted licenses to only five public houses. 
Immediately after the Beer Bill passed, 
however, no less than seventy-two beer 
shops were opened. It was impossible, 
from the increased number of these houses, 
for the officers and constables to have any 
sort of control over them. He had fre- 
quently been informed by publicans, that 
they were obliged, in order to secure 
custom, to admit of gambling and every 
species of immorality in their houses, 
which, prior to the passing of the Sale of 
Beer Act, was on no account permitted. 
At the same time he hoped the House 
would bear in mind, whatever alterations 
they might make in the present Beer Act, 
that it was passed in order to get rid 
of a great evil, namely, the monopoly of the 
brewers. , 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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Facrory Recurations.]’ Mr. Green 
presented a Petition from the master 
cotton-spinners of the town and neighbour- 
hood of Lancaster, praying the House 
to grant a Commission to take evidence 
relative to labour in cotton factories, be- 
fore the House proceeded with the Bill, of 
which a noble Lord (Lord Ashley) had 
given notice. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, the only effect 
of granting the Commission would be 
to procrastinate the Bill. He wished to 
propose that the Bill should be suffered to 
pass, say for two years, or even for one 
year, and in the meantime a Commission 
could be granted to make inquiries, in 
order to ascertain whether the Bill should 
be continued for any longer period. 

Mr. Mark Philips said, if the Bill were 
to pass for two years, or even for one 
year, at the end of that time the trade 
would be wholly gone from this country, 
and would be in the hands of foreigners. 

Lord Ashley assured the House, that 
great agitation prevailed in the manu- 
facturing districts upon this subject. It 
was impossible the present system could 
be allowed to go on. He had received 
various letters, asking him if he intended 
to delay his Bill, and accede to the 
Motion for a Commission? His answer 
to all these letters had been, that whenever 
that Motion was brought forward he would 
resist it to the utmost. 

Mr. Wilson Patten had been reluctantly 
obliged to defer his Motion for the Com- 
mission on this subject; but he certainly 
was determined to bring it on whenever he 
had an opportunity. 

Mr. Potter must repeat what he had 
said on a previous night, that if such 
a Bill were to pass into a law, a blow 
would be inflicted on the cotton trade, 
from which it never could recover. He 
had that morning received a letter stating 
that it would occasion the immediate 
withdrawal of a large capital from that 
trade; and no gentleman would ever think 
of investing his money in property of that 
kind, when a Bill like the present might 
subject him to severe penalties for what 
he deemed the most profitable way of em- 
ploying his capital. 

Mr. Philip Howard was anxious that 
inquiry on both sides should precede legis- 
Jation. Restrictions of a very partial 
nature had hitherto been exclusively im- 
posed on the cotton trade. - This Bill was 
another instance of it, The hon, Member 
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read an extract from a letter which he 
had received from the Messrs. Dixon, who 
carried on business on a large scale at 
Carlisle and Manchester, in which it was 
stated, that if the present Bill passed, it 
would drive manufacturers from the situa- 
tions which they at present occupied in 
this country. The proposed measure 
would, by destroying the manufacture in 
various places, also add greatly to the 
burthen of the Poor’s-rates. The trade 
would be unable to cope with foreign 
competition, and nothing but ruin would 
be the consequence of passing it. 

Mr. John Feilden agreed in the neces- 
sity for the Bill, the best proof of which 
was the anxiety of the adult labourers for 
its success. He could not, for his part, 
believe that the present sacrifice of children 
was necessary to the success of the cotton 
manufactory. 

Mr. James Oswald observed, that many 
of his constituents, the proprietors of 
large cotton manufactories in Glasgow, 
had deputed him to state, that if the 
House passed the Bill as it at present 
existed, without inquiry, justice could not 
be done to them. The evidence which 
had been given on the subject threw an 
upmerited odium upon them, which they 
should not be able to remove without the 
appointment of a Commission or a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Brotherton said, that it was the 
cry, when the investigation took place be- 
fore, that legislation would destroy the 
trade. Before legislation had taken place 
on the subject, children were employed 
sixteen or seventeen hours a-day, but 
since the interference of the Legislature, 
their labours had been greatly diminished, 
and the trade had increased instead of 
diminished. 

Lord Molyneux protested against the 
child-murder accusation which had by 
some been brought against the owners of 
factories. He trusted that the House 
would institute further inquiriesintothesub- 
ject previous to proceeding with the Bill. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood said, that a 
Commission of Inquiry would have the 
effect of materially procrastinating the 
Bill. If there was no oppression on the 
part of the cotton manufacturers, why 
should they be so sensitive as to the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and call so loudly for 
inquiry that was to end in delay? The 
object of the Bill introduced by the noble 
Lord was to put an end to oppression ; 
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and if no oppression existed, what had 

the cotton manufacturers to fear? In his 

opinion, it was better that the manufac- 

turers should lay under an unjust stigma 

than that oppression should continue when 

it had been proved that it existed. 
Petition laid upon the Table. 


Britisu Museum. ] Mr. Bernalbrought 
up the Report of the Committee of Supply, 
voting 16,000/. to the British Museum for 
the ensuing year. 

Mr, Cobbett rose to oppose receiving 
the Report, and to object the grant of 
16,000/. to defray the annual expenses of 
what was called the British Museum. He 
remembered the time when a far smaller 
grant was sufficient. Under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Banks 10,000/. a-year was 
considered fully sufficient. He would ask 
of what use, in the wide world, was this 
British Museum, and to whom, to what 
class of persons, it was useful? He found 
that 1,000/. had been laid out in insects; 
and surely hon. Members would not assert 
that these insects were of any use to the 
ploughboys of Hampshire and of Surrey, 
and to the weavers of Lancashire! It did 
a great deal of good to the majority of 
those who went to it, but to nobody else. 
The ploughmen and the weavers—the 
shopkeepers and the farmers—never went 
near it; they paid for it though, whilst 
the idle loungers enjoyed it, and scarcely 
paid anything. Let those who lounged 
in it, and made it a place of amusement, 
contribute to its support. Why should 
tradesmen and farmers be called upon to 
pay for the support of a place which was 
intended only for the amusement of the 
curious and the rich, and not for the 
benefit or for the instruction of the poor? 
If the aristocracy wanted the Museum as 
a lounging place, let them pay for it. For 
his own part he did not know where this 
British Museum was, nor did he know 
much of the contents of it, but from the 
little he had heard of it, even if he knew 
where it was, he would not take the trou- 
ble of going to see it. Sixteen thousand 
pounds granted for the support of such a 
place, were 16,000/. thrown away—given 
for the amusement of loungers who paid 
little or nothing towards the taxes from 
which this 16,0002. was taken. Ten 
thousand out of this 16,0002 was paid 
away in salaries. He should like to have 
a list of the salaried persons: he should 
like to know who they were; he should 
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like, above all things, to see whether they 
were not some dependents of Government 
—some of the aristocratic fry. He wanted 
their names—who they were—the names 
of the maids who swept out the rooms, to 
see whose daughters they were; whether 
they were the daughters of the heads of 
the establishment, or what other relation 
they bore to them. He concluded, by de- 
claring that this British Museum job was 
one of the most scandalous that disgraced 
the Government, and when he said that, 
he thought that he could not make it 
more disgraceful. He would, therefore, 
move, “that the Report be re-com- 
mitted.” 

Lord Althorp said, that he would 
second the hon. Member’s motion, as he 
was sure that there was no other Gentle- 
man of education and understanding in 
that House who would consent to do so. 
He seconded the motion, in order to be 
able to say a few words upon it. He 
was not at all surprised at the motion of 
the hon. member for Oldham, nor at the 
statements he had just made, since a few 
days ago, he declared that education was 
of no use, and that he was completely op- 
posed to the higher branches of science. 
Happily there were no class of persons 
in the country, no matter what their cir- 
cumstances might be, who agreed with 
the hon. Member on this point, and who 
could make up their minds to say that 
the first principles of science were of no 
use. The expense for promoting them 
should not be injudiciously squandered, 
he allowed, in fact not a single pound 
should be wasted, but this was very far from 
saying that no allowance at all should be 
made for the promotion of education and 
science. Institutions similar to the Bri- 
tish Museum existed in every country. 
On this head England had always been 
accused of avarice, and in all civilized 
countries she was blamed, not for run- 
ning into extremes for the encourage- 
ment of science, but for being over 
cautious in money-matters on this point. 
No one in that House could agree with 
the opinions expressed by the hon, 
Member. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he did not 
know whether every portion of the 
16,0007. was judiciously expended; but 
with respect to the general principle of 
supporting an institution of this kind, he 
had no doubt. In evidence given before 
the silk Committee, it was stated, as a 
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reason why foreign countries had the 
start of us, that, by museums, every oppor- 
tunity was given to the poorer classes to 
improve their taste. The object of this 
institution was to collect all the wonders 
of nature and art, and its benefits were 
not confined to visitors alone, for, by 
means of cheap publications, the contents 
of the Museum were made known through- 
out the country, There could not bea 
doubt but that ultimately the advantages 
of such an institution would be extensively 
felt by the humbler classes themselves. 
The Report received. 


Suppty—Navy Esrimartes.] On the 
motion of Lord Althorp, the Order of the 
Day was read for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply. The 
noble Lord then moved, that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair. 

Mr. Hume rose to explain the grounds 
on which he could not concur in the 
motion that the right hon. Gentleman 
should leave the Chair. Ever since Par- 
liament had met he had been anxious to 
know from his Majesty’s Ministers whe- 
ther they intended to make any and what 
reduction in the taxation of the country, 
The Ministers, however, carefully evaded 
giving any explanation on the subject 
in the Speech from the Throne, and the 
noble Lord had as carefully avoided the 
subject in all his speeches delivered in 
that House; and the House was at that 
moment in complete ignorance whether 
Government intended to afford any relief 
to the people or not. The noble Lord 
had indeed plainly said, that he did not 
intend to offer any explanation, or to give 
an answer to any question on the subject 
till the termination of the financial year. 
The great objection to terminating the 
financial year on the 5th of January was, 
that the service for each year was begun 
before the House was in possession of the 
amount of the expenditure of the year 
preceding; and it had been resolved 
in consequence of that objection that 
the financial year should in future term- 
inate on the Sth of April, instead of 
the 5th of January. He understood, that 
the object of the alteration was to give 
sufficient information to the House at the 
commencement of the year, to enable it 
to know what ought to be voted; but if 
that information was to be withheld till 
the 5th of April, it would be perfectly im- 
possible that the object which they had 
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in view in adopting the new regulation 
could be effected. He understood that 
the object of granting Supplies for five 
quartersjof the year, last year, was, that 
the Government should have one quarter 
of a year in advance, so as to enable the 
House to consider the expenditure of the 
past year, before it was imperatively ne- 
cessary that they should vote the Estimates 
for the next. What situation were they 
in now? In consequence of the refusal 
of the noble Lord to give any information, 
the House would derive no advantage 
from the change. They would come 
to the consideration of the establishment 
of the country without having previously 
ascertained what the state of the financial 
affairs was; and it was impossible that 
hon. Members could know what amount 
of Supplies they would be justified in 
voting, as they were in total ignorance of 
the income and finances of the country. 
He thought that after the long discussion 
on the Irish Bill, the people of England 
would expect that the House should 
take their grievances into consideration, 
and afford them some relief from the load 
of taxation under which they had so long 
groaned. He had just been reminded 
that the discussions on the Irish Bill were 
not unimportant; he did not deny, that 
they were important; but he doubted the 


propriety of having brought forward that - 


Bill at all. The opposition to the Bill 
was most proper, and such as he 
trusted any similar Bill, should one 
ever again be brought forward would 
receive. He wished, however, to ask 
the House whether they met to con- 
sider in what manner the people should 
be relieved, or merely to echo the senti- 
ments of his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
whether the noble Lord was prepared to 
afford that relief which the nation expect- 
ed? Undoubtedly, every Member in that 
House who had anything like a popular 
constituency, was pledged to economy 
and to a reduction of taxation; and the 
proper time to redeem that pledge was 
before they voted the Supplies for the 
different establishments of the year. The 
noble Lord had given the House no in- 
formation as to his future plans of finance, 
or as to the extent of relief which he 
should be able to afford to the people. 
But, notwithstanding that, sufficient had 
appeared to show that no relief could be 
expected unless they reduced the estab- 
lishments of the country. By the papers 
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laid on the Table of the House up to 
April last when the accounts of the pre- 
vious year were made up, it appeared that 
on the 5th of that month they had actually 
exceeded the income of the country to 
the extent of 1,200,000/., and had in- 
creased the public debt to the amount of 
1,263,0007. It was perfectly evident, 
therefore, that no relief could be afforded 
and that no reduction of taxation could take 
place unless the charges forthe public service 
were reduced below what they were last 
year. It further appeared, from a paper laid 
upon the Table during the present Session, 
that the surplus income from the 5th of 
April, 1832 up to the 5th of January, 
1833, amounted to about 600,000/., so 
that the deficiency of the former year was 
half made up; still, however, there was a 
deficiency of more than halfa million. He 
would submit to the House, therefore, 
whether any circumstances had taken 
place in the last quarter to warrant a sup- 
position that the surplus of this year 
would more than equal the deficiency 
of last year, thereby balancing the differ- 
ence between the former years, but 
leaving nothing over from which the 
country could expect relief. That was 
the true state of the case; and he would 
uvhesitatingly assert, that unless the 
establishments of the country could be 
cut down, it would be impossible to reduce 
taxation. It was impossible to afford 
permanent relief by following the system 
which had been acted upon by former 
Ministers —that of borrowing money 
when the taxes did not cover the expendi- 
ture. He had proposed to the noble 
Lord opposite to take a vote of credit on 
account of the Estimates for three months, 
and in the mean time the House could be 
informed of the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and be able to form a correct 
view of the amount of the Army and Navy, 
which ought to be kept up. The noble 
Lord, however, did not choose to accede to 
that proposition, and had now come for- 
ward to ask the House for the whole of 
the Naval Estimates of the year. He 
called on the House that night to vote 
27,000 men for the service of the Navy; 
meaning to ask them on Wednesday to 
vote 89,000 men for the service’of the 
Army, and on some future day to vote 
a proportionably extravagant establish- 
ment for the Ordnance. If they voted 
that number of men for the service of the 
year, they must necessarily vote money 
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for the support-of that number. And he 
wished to ask them if they voted that 
money, how could they consistently de- 
mand a reduction of taxation, or give 
that relief which the people so fully 
expected? In order to show that these 
were not his own ideas and that he 
did not state them on his own author- 
ity, he would read a passage from the Re- 
port of the Finance Committee which 
sat in 1828, which would show what the 
opinion of that Committee on the subject 
was, after a careful examination of the 
circumstances of the country. They said 
that “‘as the army and navy were the 
great source of expense to the country, it 
was only by keeping them within proper 
limits that any great saving could be effect- 
ed.” It was not by reducing a small and 
trifling office here and there, that they 
could make any reduction in the taxation 
worthy of notice. No real reduction could 
take place, unless they assailed the army, 
the navy, and the ordnance; and the 
Finance Committee had accordingly said 
in their report, ‘‘ the Committee, after full 
consideration, adopt the opinion expressed 
by the Select Committee of finance of 
1819, that it is difficult to determine the 
proper medium to be preserved between a 
position of complete preparation for de- 
fence, and that state of economical reduc- 
tion which may prudently be conceded to 
the resources of the country. But during 
a period of peace the Committee must 
advert, as that Committee did, to the ne- 
cessity of turning times of tranquillity to 
the improvement of the revenue, by re- 
trenchment and economy, without which 
the best means of defence may be rendered 
incapable of exertion in moments of alarm 
and danger; they beg earnestly to press 
this observation upon the serious attention 
of the House.” He would ask if they 
were not then in profound peace? In the 
Speech from the Throne, they had been 
told. that no fears were entertained of 
external hostilities, and he hoped none 
were entertained of internal commotion— 
consequently they were ina situation to 
adopt the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, and to give the people that relief 
which they so much required. At pre- 
sent they kept up the war establishment 
in atime of profound peace. This was, 
in his opinion, altogether inconsistent with 
the welfare and happiness of the country ; 
and he therefore felt it his duty to call the 
serious consideration of the House to the 
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subject. Crime was increasing in the 
country, and they could have no hope of 
checking that increase unless the people 
could more easily than at present attain 
comfort and preserve themselves from 
poverty. There could be no doubt that 
the increase of crime was caused by the 
poverty and misery. of the people, oc- 
casioned by excessive taxation. That in 
his opinion was the proper time for them 
to pledge themselves to those reductions 
in the expenditure which their constituents , 
expected, and it would be out of their | 
power to reduce the expenditure, unless | 
they reduced the army and navy. It was, 
only by so pledging themselves, and re- | 
deeming the pledge, that they would get | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or any | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to do what | 
the country expected of them, He be- | 
lieved the present Chancellor to be as | 
honest a man as had filled the situation | 
for some time, but, like all his prede-| 
cessors, the change of place seemed to, 
have changed some of his opinions regard- | 
ing economy. The report of the Finance | 
Committee of 1828 laid it down as a) 
principle, that no greater establishment, | 
nor any more money than was absolutely | 
necessary should be taken from the people | 
at any time, and if that were true as a 
general principle, how especially applica- 
ble was it at atime of great distress and | 
peculiar difficulties arising from the excess | 
of taxation. He was prepared to show 
that the taxes were now as heavy as they 
were in the year 1817; for although a_ 
large amount of taxes had been taken off 








since that year, still the country paid as | 


much in taxation measured in ounces of | 
gold and quarters of wheat at the present | 
time as it did in 1814, 1815, and 1816, | 
when the taxes amounted to 69,000,0001. | 
Many instances came within his own 
knowledge of the distress which taxes 
created, one of which only he would 
mention. In the parish of Covent-garden, 
out of 500 houses the occupiers of only 
fifty had paid the Assessed Taxes, while 
357 out of the remaining 450 refused to 
pay those taxes, either in consequence of 
surcharges, or from inability to pay. He 
was one who had concurred in the 
re-establishment of the standard, for he 
thought that right; but then the Govern- 
ment ought to have reduced the expendi- 
ture of the country in the same proportion. 
Had that been done, the present difficulty 
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statement in 1826, which showed that 
the average amount of taxation (it being 
70,000,000/. during the three years com- 
mencing in 1813 and ending in 1815, was 
equal to 15,853,000 quarters of wheat, 
and that the average of the three years 
from 1823 to 1825was equal to 17,434,000 
quarters. There had been an actual in- 
crease in the burthens of the people of 
ten per cent, though the nominal taxes in 
the latter period was only 52,000,000Z., 
while they amounted to 69,000,000/. 
during the former period. Then as to gold, 
if the amount of taxation were measured 
in ounces of gold, it would be found that 
as many ounces of gold, reduced only three 
per cent, were paid in taxes during the 
years 1823, 1824, and 1825, as had been 
paid during the years 1814, 1815, and 
1816. Asimilar observation might be ex- 
tended to the present time. He thought 
that our taxes were heavier at present, 
measured in corn, than they had been at 
any former period; and as long as corn 
and bullion were taken as the standard 
which regulated the transactions of men, 
the amount of them, paid in taxes, ought 
to be taken as the real criterion by which 
to judge the amount of the taxation of a 
country. There was one point more to 
which he wished to draw the attention of 
the House, as being of great importance. 
He considered that poverty was the great 
cause of the increase of crime in England. 
The average number of persons committed 
for offences during the five years from 
1805 to 1809 was 4,692; while the 
average of the years from 1820 to 1825 
was 13,005; and from 1828 to 1832 the 
average was 18,764; in 1805 the number 
of commitments was 4,605; in 1832 the 
number was 20,825. That deserved great 
attention, because the amount of crime 
might be taken as a criterion of the distress 
and difficulties to which the people were 
reduced. If poverty and distress were 
the result of taxation, they ought to use 
every effort to reduce the amount of it, in 
order to give the people relief. They 
ought, then, to take the view of the sub- 
ject which had been recommended by the 
Finance Committee of 1828, and make 
every reduction in the naval and military 
establishments that was practicable. No 
man could doubt that if a large reduction 
were made in the expenditure, that general 
distress would be relieved and crime di- 
minished. They were in the habit of 
looking at the amount of those establish- 
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ments in detail; but when they summed 
the whole together, it was surprising to see 
the amount to which they swelled. This 
year, for instance, they were asked to vote 
27,000 men for the service of the navy, 
89,000 for the army, and between 8,000 
and 9,000 for the ordnance; making a 
total of 124,000 men, This was exclusive 
of Militia, Yeomanry,and Volunteers,which 
cost the country at least half a million 
sterling, Hethought that 120,000 men were 
quite disproportionate to the wants of the. 
country, and the means of the people. 
The House would do well not to vote that 
force for the present year, but to insist on 
a large reduction as the only means of 
reducing taxation. He did not wish them 
to go back to the Estimates of 1792, but 
they ought to look to them as a pattern, 
and endeavour to bring back the establish- 
ments of the country to their state at that 
period. The Finance Committee of 1828 
thought, that a large reduction in the navy 
was, at that time, not only possible but neces- 
sary. The number of men voted for the ser- 
vice of the navy in the year 1792 was only 
16,000, marines included, and now, though 
there was no prospect of war, nor any 
cause for our increased force, the question 
was, whether they should vote 27,000 for 
the service of the present year. Ministers 
ought certainly to have the confidence of 
their supporters; but, at the same time, 
when such a large demand was made on 
the resources of the people, it was proper 
and necessary that the Houseshould receive 
every explanation before voting the 
Estimates. He would remind the House 
of the opinion of Sir George Cockburn, 
whose long experience gave the greatest 
weight to what he said. That gallant 
Officer had been asked his opinion as to 
the keeping up so large a force as 30,000 
men, He said, that nothing but State 
necessity could justify it. He was then 
asked what number of men he should con- 
sider necessary to be kept up in time of 

eace? He had made an Estimate, 
which altogether amounted to about 
16,000 seamen and 4,000 marines. This 
was the opinion of that gallant and most 
experienced officer of the amount of force 
requisite to be kept up in time of peace; 
and he (Mr, Hume) would ask, what was 
there in the state of the country at this 
moment which required the maintenance 
of more than a peace establishment ? We 
had certainly embroiled ourselves in 
meddling with Holland, though he trusted 
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that this unlucky affair would soon be 
settled—but even if it were not, sucha 
very large naval force would not be neces- 
sary. The present Administration had 
called themselves an economical one, and 
very great things had been and were ex- 
pected of them; yet it was a fact thata 
larger naval and military force was kept 
up by them than by their predecessors. 
The Estimates of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Administration were considerably ex- 
ceeded by those of the present Ministers. 
The right hon, Baronet (Sir James Gra- 
ham) had taken great credit to himself for 
reducing the establishment to 27,000 men; 
but the House would scarcely credit the 
fact, that he had scarcely reduced them 
one single man. The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Estimates were 29,700 men, 2,700 
of whom were for the blockade service. 
These 2,700 men the right hon, Baronet 
had struck off, and transferred the duties 
to the Custom-house department,by which 
department those men were to be paid. 
Where then was the reduction? In the 
year 1817, there had been a Finance 
Committee appointed; and if hon. Mem- 
bers had an hour or two to spare, they 
could not employ them better than in 
studying the Report of that Finance Com- 
mittee, where they would find the strong- 
est recommendations of strict economy— 
recommendations which he was deeply 
grieved to see had not been attended to. 


If they had time, also, to look at the. 


speeches of Lord Castlereagh, they would 
find that Minister expressing his deep 
regret at being unable, from the hostile 
demonstrations displayed, and armies kept 
up, by other European nations, to make 
any reduction in the number of our force; 
expressing, however, a determination to 
make the most decided reductions as soon 
as ever these hostile demonstrations should 
subside. There were no such reasons for 
keeping up an enormous military force at 
present, and yet our naval and military 
establishments were greater than ever. 
With respect to the marines, there were 
now 9,000, and 5,000 were heretofore 
found sufficient. Taking an average of 
the number of seamen and marines for six 
years, from 1817 to 1823, it appeared that 
this average was only 20,000; and he 
should be glad to know what there was in 
the state of England, or in the state of Eu- 
rope, to warrant the keeping up such a pre- 
posterous force. There were full 11,000 
more seamen, he asserted, than could pos- 
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sibly be wanted. These facts were a full 
explanation as to what rendered it neces- 
sary to levy such an enormous and over- 
whelming amount of taxation from the 
people. In the year 1823, there had 
been a very large increase in the number 
voted on account of piracies. One year 
the state of things in India was an ex- 
cuse for a further increase; and, the 
next the state of Portugal called for an 
addition to our already enormous force. 
But there had, on these occasions, at 
least, been some grounds alleged for the 
various additions. Now there was no 
reasonable pretence for keeping up such a 
preposterous force, everything was quiet, 
and none of the causes which had been 
assigned for former additions could now be 
brought forward; and, indeed, if we had 
not so unwarrantably and blameably taken 
upon ourselves to meddle with the affairs 
of other people, we should not have occa- 
sion to keep up a greater force than 16,000, 
or at the utmost 20,000. The noble 
Lord proposed to the House a vote for 
27,000; but he would strongly urge upon 
the House the necessity of not voting 
more than 20,000. It was true, that we 
were obliged to keep up a naval force in 
Portugal for the purpose of protecting 
our merchants. He would again earnestly 
entreat the House, before they voted for 
these Estimates, to show the Government 
and the people, by a large majority, their 
full determination to make large reduc- 
tions in the taxes. He did not mean 
to go back so far as 1792 for a standard, 
though, as the whole of the troops in- 
cluding those stationed m Ireland, con- 
sisted but of 45,242 men, he did not see 
why there should bea larger force kept up 
now, when there was less occasion than 
ever for large establishments. Speaking 
of Ireland, he could not but express a 
feeling of deep regret at the apathetic in- 
difference with which the English people 
had for the last twenty years suffered 
themselves to be taxed for the support of 
11,000 or 12,000 soldiers in Ireland, for 
the maintenance of despotism and tyranny 
in that country. The number of our troops 
was gradually increasing up to the year 
1824, when their number was 73,000; but 
our army was never so great as at present, 
since those years when we required such 
large forces to be kept up in France. At the 
present period, making an ample allowance 
for our additional colonies, there could be 
no possible necessity for more than 55,000 
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men; but as to the number of forces pro- 
posed to. be kept up by Ministers, amount- 
ing to no less than 89,000, he conceived 
such a proposition to be monstrous, and 
one to which the House ought never to 
give its consent. The artillery had for- 
merly been about 4,000, and had hitherto 
been found quite adequate for every pur- 
pose, but the present Ministers required 
8,800. The whole amount of men com- 
posing the three descriptions of our forces 
exceeded 120,000. Adding to this num- 
ber the Military Staff, the Volunteers, and 
the Yeomanry, making altogether an ad- 
ditional armed force of nearly 60,000 men, 
there would altogether be found to be the 
enormous body of 180,000 armed men. 
There could be no possible necessity or ex- 
cuse for maintaining such amonstrous force 
as this. There must be a decided and effec- 
tual reduction in their numbers ; it would 
be no use to strike off a quarter-master 
here, or a drummer-boy there—no, they 
must set to work in earnest, and reduce 
all the services to a great extent. This 
was the only way in which that House 
could perform its duty to the people; they 
ought not to vote a single estimate without 
com’ng to a fixed and unanimous deter- 
mination of reducing. the establishments. 
It was not proper that one man should be 
kept up more than the service required, or 
than the people could pay for. It was 
quite vain to think that they could satisfy 
their constituencies, or afford them relief 
in any other way than that of reducing the 
taxes and the public establishments. Ow- 
ing to the extent to which these had been 
kept up to, to-the change in the currency, 
and other circumstances, the people, he 
repeated, were now paying an amount of 
taxation more grievous, if not greater, 
than they were paying in 1813. Was it 
therefore fit that they should persevere in 
their present extravagant course? The 
best means of securing general tran- 
quillity at home, would be, to reduce tax- 
ation, and so to relieve the oppressive 
burthens of the people: the best way to 
secure us from aggression abroad, was to 
reduce our establishments, and refrain 
from meddling with the affairs of other 
people. He should conclude by moving as 
an Amendment on the Motion, for the 
Speaker leaving the Chair, the following 
Resolution; ‘* That itis expedient, before 
voting the Estimates for the Naval and 
Military Establishments for the public 
service of the year, that this House should 
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be informed of the state of the finances of 
the country, and whether any, and what 
relief to the people from the burthen of 
taxation, in order that the establishments 
may be suited thereto. If that were car- 
ried, he should also move a Resolution, 
‘“‘ That it is imperative on this House to 
require a large reduction of taxation, as 
the best means of affording relief to the 
country.” He trusted that no Member of 
that House would think that, in proposing 
these Resolutions, he had the remotest in- 
tention of throwing any difficulty in the 
way of Ministers. Hedid not at all wish to 
interfere with them; but he intended to 
give them a hint, it might be a broad one 
certainly, that they must reduce their 
Estimates so as to allow of a proportinate 
reduction of taxation. 

Lord Althorp said, to reply to the first 
observation of his hon. friend, relative to 
the change in the financial year, his hon. 
friend had not correctly stated the objects 
which had been contemplated by Ministers 
in thatalteration; but which, unfortunately, 
had not been accomplished. The intention 
had been, that the Estimates for the ensuing 
year should be voted before the commence- 
ment of the financial year, and not that the 
statements of the revenue for the previous 
year should he laid before the House be- 
fore the end of that year; that was plainly 
impossible. It was true that Ministers 
would not be able to get the Estimates for 
the ensuing year voted before the com- 
mencement of the year; but that was 
owing to the House having been so much 
occupied with more important business. 
The hon. Member gave, as his object in 
proposing his Resolutions, that Parliament 
and the country at large should be inform- 
ed, in the first place, as to the state of the 
finances, before they voted the Estimates, 
so as to know exactly what they had to 
expend. This, he believed, was a fair 
statement of the hon. Member’s proposed 
objects. He must say he had been some- 
what surprised to hear the hon. Gentleman 
refer, in support of his views, to the 
Report of the Finance Committee. The 
recommendation of that Committee cer- 
tainly was, that Parliament should not 
vote more than was absolutely necessary 
for the purposes of the State. It was un- 
necessary to cite this recommendation, for 
the principle it laid down was one which 
every government admitted, and the pre- 
sent Government was guided by—namely, 
to.cut down taxation to the Jowest possible 
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amount consistent with the interests of the 
State. The Committee properly said, that 
whatever might be the state of the finances, 
Ministers were not justified. in asking 
a single farthing more than the - public 
service required. The hon. member for 
Middlesex, however, made it out that the 
establishments must be reduced, because 
the revenue was not flourishing. Why, if 
that principle were admitted, the conse- 
quence would be, that the Government 
might be extravagant whenever the re- 
venue was ample. The proper principle 
to act on was, to cut down the establish- 
ments to the lowest. amount consistent 
with the public service, and then raise 
the sum necessary to defray that expendi- 
ture in the least objectionable manner. 
The hon. Gentleman said, that the only 
way by which a reduction of taxation 
could be produced, was by a reduction of 
the expenditure; this, of course, was one 
great mode; but there might also be a 
reduction of taxation produced by an in- 
crease in the revenue. The hon. Gentle- 
man had truly stated the deficiency at the 
close of last year, 1,240,0002.; but the hon. 
Member had forgotten to take into ac- 
count the immense reduction in expendi- 
ture in the Estimates for this year, amount- 
ing to upwards of 2,000,000/. In fact, 
the hon. Member altogether took too 
gloomy a view of the condition of the 
country. The hon. Member, in proposing 
the Motion, had said that he felt it neces- 
sary to press upon Government for a re- 
duction of taxation, from his persuasion 
that they would not institute such a re- 
duction, if left*to themselves. He (Lord 
Althorp) thought this charge very unjust, 
and one which could not be borne out by 
facts. The very first step he himself had 
taken upon entering into office, had been 
to make a large reduction of taxes—a 
reduction so large, that the revenue had 
considerably suffered from it. Surely, 
therefore, he could not be accused of any 
want of inclination to promote every pos- 
sible reduction. He perfectly agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman, that the only effectual 
means of giving relief to the people was the 
reduction of taxes. The greatest portion of 
the hon. Member’s speech, he. must ob- 
serve, had been inapplicable to the present 
Motion, for they related to the number of 
men which should be voted for the naval 
and military services, which would ‘be 
properly discussed when. the House was 
called upon to vote the number of men; 
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he should, therefore, decline entering on 
this discussion at present. The question 
they had now to decide was, whether they 
would vote the Estimates for the year, be- 
fore a statement was laid before them of 
the balance-sheet of the year? He con- 
tended, that the proper principle was, that 
the House, in voting supplies, should not 
be guided by the balance-sheet of the past 
year, but by what was considered requisite 
for the service of the year. He objected 
to the principle laid down by the hon. 
Member, for he thought that the expen- 
diture ought to be regulated solely by the 
necessities of the country. 

Mr. Robinson did not consider the noble 
Lord’s answer such as at all to impugn the 
proposition of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, in which he entirely concurred. With 
respect to the alteration in the financial 
year, the noble Lord had corroborated the 
statements of the hon. Member. 

Lord Althorp explained. What he had 
said was quite the reverse. It would be 
utterly impossible for him to give the 
balance sheet of the year ending April 5th 
before April 5th came. 

Mr. Robinson contended that on gene- 
ral principles the House ought to be in 
possession of the fullest information as to 
the “state of the general finances before 
they voted the Supplies. He had not 
heard the slightest answer to the proposi- 
tion of the hon. member for Middlesex, to 
take a vote of credit for three months; 
and if that hon. Member divided on the 
question, he should most certainly have 
his support. He did not blame the 
Ministers for the delay in bringing forward 
the Estimates; the engrossing nature of 
the business which had hitherto occupied 
the attention of the House sufficiently 
answered for them. 

. Mr. Herries could not concur with the 
hon. member for Middlesex in the Motion 
he had made; but he did concur with him 
in many of his observations, and thought 
that they had received no answer from the 
other side. He could not concur with the 
noble Lord in the propriety of going into 
a Committee of Supply before the noble 
Lord had given that information which he, 
in common with the hon. member for 
Middlesex, thought necessary. He did not 
agree, indeed, with all the principles laid 
down by the hon. member for Middlesex. 
In his opinion, the first step was to ascer- 
tain the exigencies of the State, and next 
to.make the revenue of the State accord 
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with them. If the House were to be 
guided by the amount of the revenue, 
in’ framing the Supplies for the ser- 
vice of the year, it would, he believed, 
frequently run into great extravagance. 
One of the reasons which the noble Lord 
assigned for not giving a satisfactory ex- 
planation was, that the financial year was 
not yet ended, and that he was not able, 
accordingly, to make acomplete statement 
of the finances for the year. But one 
quarter made very little difference in such 
a vast revenue as ours, It-should, how- 
ever, be remembered, that one advantage 
of the change which was much dwelt upon 
at the time it was proposed was, that it 
would enable the Government to bring be- 
fore the House the expenditure for the 
year, and all the wants of the year. The 
House of Commons, it was said, would not 
have the consideration of the votes for the 
year brought under its notice till it had 
had time to consider the revenue and the 
resources of the country. Hecalled upon 
the House to consider the situation in 
which the Government had placed itself 
with reference to this subject. The pre- 
sent Government had, in the present Ses- 
sion, gone far beyond any other Govern- 
ment in calling upon the House prema- 
turely to vote the Supplies of the year be- 
fore it had given the House any informa- 
tion. The Ministers were most backward 
in giving the House that financial inform- 
ation which was necessary; and the 
noble Lord had not stated any good reason 
why he should not give the House that 
information before calling on it to vote 
the Supplies. The noble Lord might 
have laid before the House an account of 
the produce of the revenue and his general 
views of the finances of thecountry. ‘The 
noble Lord had now had one year’s ex- 
perience of the change made in the date 
of the financial year, and he wished to 
know what advantage the noble Lord had 
found from the change? This was the 
first year when it might be expected that 
the new system would be exhibited to the 
best advantage, and he asked, therefore, 
what benefit the public had derived from 
it? The noble Lord assigned as a 
reason for not making his financial state- 
ment, the great pressure of public business; 
but the noble Lord and his colleagues 
knew of this business, and they might have 
assembled Parliament sooner, rather than 
have infringed the new regulations. ‘They 
might too, and he thought they ought to 
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have dissolved the Parliament earlier, and 
called the Parliament together sooner for 
the despatch of business. The noble 
Lord might also have proposed the votes 
at an earlier period. He must complain 
that even yet the miscellaneous Estimates 
were not laid before the House, and that 
no reason had been given to satisfy the 
House on account of this remarkable 
omission. Again he called on the noble 
Lord to state, after one year’s experience, 
if any advantage had been derived from 
the change in the financial year, and if 
any were derivable from it? In conclu- 
sion, the right hon. Gentleman declared, 
that he could not vote with the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, though he by no means 
thought that the noble Lord had given any 
satisfactory answer to the observations of 
the hon. Member. 

Sir James Graham referred to the state- 
ment made by Mr. Herries before the 
Finance Committee in 1828, to show, in 
Opposition to the statements of the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that the first duty 
of the Government was to provide for the 
exigencies of the State, and that the 
revenue ought to be made to depend on 
those exigencies, and not the expenditure 
to depend on the revenue; that it was 
after the necessary expenditure was 
settled within the narrowest limits, that 
the Government ought to consider the 
ways and means for meeting it. The 
right hon. Baronet eulogised the financial 
talents of the right hon. member for 
Harwich, and stated that he looked upon 
that asa most valuable document. 

Mr. Herries (interrupting the right hon. 
Baronet) was understood to say, that his 
statement before the Committee was 
meant to apply only to the Ways and 
Means of the year, and not meant to 
exonerate the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer from stating to the House the 
expenditure of the past year, and his view 
of the financial resources of the country, 
before calling on the House to vote the 
Estimates. 

Sir James Graham was content with 
the right hon. Gentleman’s explanation, 
and he called upon the House to notice 
the consistency of that with the statement 
he had just made. He understood it to 
admit that the expenditure of the country 
should first be regulated with the strictest 
regard to economy, and that then the 
taxation of the country should be regulated 
accordingly, The right hon. Gentleman 
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complained, too, of the Estimates not 
having been laid before the House; but 
he called the House to witness that the 
Navy Estimates were, within two days 
after the assembling of Parliament, laid 
upon the Table of the House. He had 
been willing to give every information to 
the House; and, of about forty returns 
moved for by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, he had objected to only one. He 
admitted that the experiment made as to 
the change in the dts of the financial 
year had failed, but the House was aware 
of the cause why the Ministers could not 
accomplish their own views. They had 
felt it to be their paramount duty to bring 
the state of Ireland before the House, and 
on account of that every other business 
had necessarily been postponed. The 
right hon. Gentleman accused the Mi- 
nisters of delay in assembling the Parlia- 
ment; but the House was assembled the 
very first day possible, that was, the first 
day after the writs were returnable. The 
right hon. Gentleman also complained of 
them for not having dissolved the Parlia- 
ment sooner. In making that complaint 
he could believe that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was very sincere. But the fact 
was, that under the new Act for regulating 
the constituency, the first day on which 
the Parliament could be dissolved was the 
second of December, and the Parliament 
was dissolved on the third. It was not 
necessary for him to enter further into the 
subject, and he hoped that he had satis- 
fied the House that the objections of the 
right hon. Gentleman were not well 
founded. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle concurred with 
the right hon. member for Harwich. He 
did not want an explanation of the Ways 
and Meansof the year, buta financial state- 
ment of the expenditure.of the last nine 
months, and the views of the Ministers as 
to the future financial prospects of the 
country. 

Mr. Harvey said, the noble Lord was 
determined not to make the statement 
demanded, and perhaps it was hardly 
worth while to carry the contest to a divi- 
sion, in which the noble Lord was sure of 
obtaining a victory. With such a deter- 
mination on the part of the noble Lord, 
the House could only anticipate the result. 
The Motion, however, was full of benefit, 
and he could feel comfort in his anticipa- 
tions. The Government was most anxious, 
as they all knew, to reduce the expendi- 
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ture, and it only delayed the statement the 
more agreeably to surprise the public by 
showing that it had fully redeemed those 
pledges of economy which the Ministers 
made on taking office. He derived great 
comfort from the delay, and had no doubt 
that the disclosures of Ministers, when 
they were made, would surpass public ex- 
pectation. 
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would allow Ministers to go into a Com- | 
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country. They would do nothing hastily 
or inconsistently with their duty to secure 
the happiness of their country. He had 
no hesitation in declaring thathis Majesty’s 
Government had done, and were deter- 
mined to do, their utmost in promoting a 
reduction of the expenditure in this as 
well as in other departments of the public 
service ; and it did appear to him that such 
| reductions would be much better effected 





mittee, and make out, if they could, that | through the direct instrumentality of the 
the number of the army and navy they | | Executive than by the immediate agency of 
meant to propose was needful for the | that House, acquainted as the Executive 
security of the country. If that number | must be with all the various details upon 
was not necessary, he had a well- placed | the subject, and responsible as it was for 
confidence in the hon. member for Middle- | the proper performance of the duty that 


sex, that he would propose such a) 


diminution as was proper. It was the 


duty of the House to diminish that | 
As yet | 


number as much as practicable. 
that House had done nothing to show 
what it meant to effect in the way of 
economy. 

Mr. Hume would not press his Motion 
to a division. 

Amendment negatived, and the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Sir James Graham rose to propose the 
Navy Estimates. He hardly, he observed, 
needed to impress upon the House the 
importance of the subject he was about to 
submit to their consideration, inasmuch as 
it was the first vote connected with the 
great and expensive establishments of the 
country which had yet been brought 
before a Reformed House of Parliament. 
The country, he believed, had looked 
forward to the occasion with great anxiety, 
and so had he, because he expected to 
meet Gentlemen returned to the House, 
the faithful representatives of the wishes of 
their constituents, and resolved to enforce 
the most rigid economy in every branch | 
of the public service. He had looked, 
however, to this period without apprehen- | 
sion, because he was confident of the 
determination of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to enforce all practical economy to 
the utmost extent; and he felt assured 
that the House would use proper precau- 
tion in dealing with those great establish- | 
ments on which the safety and honour of 
the country mainly depended. He was 
satisfied that the House of Commons would 
in all the questions of finance, which would 
be submitted to it, act with due caution 


and deliberation in the work of alteration | 
or revision, in order that they might not | 


compromise the safety or honour of the 


devolved upon it. He would proceed to 
i call the attention of the House to the 
reasons which had induced him to come 
forward with the resolution with which it 
| was his intention to conclude, and in 
doing so, it would be necessary for him 
to advert to the arguments which had 
been urged in the debate that had taken 
place previous to their going into Commit- 
tee that night—arguments which were 
principally founded, or professed to be 
founded, upon the report of the Finance 
Committee of the year 1828. As this 
was an important point, the House would 
perhaps, forgive him for trespassing upon 
its time at some length with respect to it. 
With regard to the expenditure in 1828, 
he could not state any thing new, and he 
should only have to repeat the facts which 
were then laid before the House in the 
able and perspicuous statement of the 
present right hon. member for Harwich 
(Mr. Herries). He would compare the 
expenditure as it then stood, and the 
reductions that since that period had been 
‘effected in it. It appeared, from the 
| finance report of the Committee of 1828, 
‘that the average annual amount of the 
public expenditure for the five years pre- 
ceding 1827, from which were excluded 
‘all drawbacks. repayments, allowances, 
| advances for public works, &c., but which 
lconstituted the expenditure connected 
‘with the revenue of the country, was 
55,744,863/.; but this expenditure was 
divided by the Committee into two 
branches, first into that branch which 
could not be reduced. consistently with the 
' maintenance of the public faith, and the 
honour of the country; and into that 
susceptible of reduction. In their report 
the Committee say—‘* It may, in the first 
‘ place, be proper to point out how large a pro- 
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portion of this expenditure of 55,744,863/. 
was for charges of such a fixed nature as 
not to be susceptible of diminution by any 
measures of retrenchment that could 
immediately be adopted. Of this descrip- 
tion are— 


The interest and charges of the debt, funded - 
andunfunded - - - - = - £28,940,701 
The civil list ee) we” ie 16 1,057,000 
Pensions, not included in the civil list, 499,139 
Half-pay, pensions, and superannuation = 
allowances oe ee 2 © © © 5,455,000 


Total - - - £€35,952,830 
Thus, of the 55,000,000/. of expendi- 
ture in 1827, it was decided by the 
Finance Committee that there was above 
35,000,000/. of such a nature that it 
could not be reduced; leaving at that 
period a sum of somewhat more than 
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20,000,0002. which, consistent with the 
maintenance of the public honour, and the 
faith of the country, might, in the opinion 
of the Committee, be beneficially reduced. 
He would now state what reductions in 
each successive year, from 1828 up to the 
present time, had been made in that sum, 
The following account, which had been 
prepared for him by his noble friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would show 
how far those reductions had been pro- 
gressively effected in the last five years, 
and exhibit, at the same time, the amount 
of the fixed expenditure for the year 1832: 
—He would proceed to read an Account 
of the Expenditure in the last five years, 
exclusive of Advances for Public Works, 
and exclusive of Repayments, Allowances, 
Discounts, &c, 














1828. 1829. 1830. 1831. 1832. 
£. L. £. £. £. 
Charges of collection ......... 3,816,435 3,736,792 3,671,053 3,627,529 3,629,983 
Payments for bounties and 
other services charged on 
the gross revenue ....seceoeve | 1,470,157 1,411,489 1,204,621 960,638 904,348 
Payments for interest, &c., of 
funded and unfunded debt, 
including the Russian loan 
raised in Holland ............ 28,801,086 | 29,268,376 | 29,228,308 | 28,454,935 | 28,433,646 


Permanent civil services, in- 


cluding civil list ............ | 9,084,713 | 2,140,236 | 1,922,449 | 1,435,254 | 1,738,403 


Occasional expenditure and 
advances under acts of 


Parlinment.........0sescceesse 132,944 127,400 Ga ose 
Civil services voted under the 
head of miscellaneous ...... 2,012,116 2,485,661 1,950,109 2,854,013 2,396,921 


Military and naval services 


annually voted ....sereceeeree | 15,198,984 | 15,180,861 | 13,914,677 | 14,379,096 | 13,805,026 























53,516,435 | 54,223,415 | 52,018,617 | 51,711,465 | 50,908,327 


Total for the five years....eccccessessereereeecl 202,378,209 


Comparing the gross expenditure of 
1832, with the gross expenditure of 1827, 
it would appear that government had 
made a reduction in that 20,000,000/. 
over which alone it had any control to the 
amount of nearly 5,000,000/. It was, 
proper that he should direct the attention 
of the Committee more specifically to the 
fixed charges of 1832, which were 


The interest and charges of the 
debt, funded and unfunded... _ £ 28,433,646 





Civil List om i Shean 510,000 
Pensions not included in the Civil 
list Son <B as 607,670 
Half-pay, pensions, and superannu- 
ation allowances aes var 5,348,684 
£34,900,000 


It would appear, from these accounts, 
that the sum of money over which the 





Government had no control was, in the 
year 1827, in the proportion of seven to 
eleven to the whole expenditure ; in the 
year 1832, it was in the proportion of 
seven to ten. If the reduction of five 
millions were compared with the whole 
sum which was under the control of Go- 
vernment, it would be seen that a reduc- 
tion of no less than twenty-five per cent 
had taken place. He had thought it right 
to lay these statements before the House, 
because they would tend to show how 
narrow the ground was upon which Minis- 
ters had it in their power to operate. In 
1827, it was narrow, extending only to 
about 20,000,000/.; but, in 1832, it was 
still narrower, and only extended to 
16,000,0002. He had no wish, whatever, 
in the observations which he had thought 
it his duty to make upon this subject, to 
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claim great credit for his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, or to throw any imputation on any 
Administration which had conducted the 
finances of the country, previously to the 
period when the present Ministers came 
into office; but he deemed it necessary to 
make these statements, in order to show 
that his Majesty’s present Administration 
had really not been guilty of that culpable 
negligence with respect to reductions in 
the expenditure of the country of which 
some hon. Members, who ought to have 
better understood the subject, seemed in- 
clined to accuse them; and to prove, on 
the contrary, that they had exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, to introduce the 
greatest possible economy in every depart- 
ment. It was his wish, in the next place, 
to call the attention of the House to the 
proportion (as compared with the whole of 
the savings) of the reductions which had 
taken place in the departments in which 
those Estimates were included which they 
were now more particularly discussing— 
he alluded to the Naval and Military Ex- 
penditure. In the year 1827, out of those 
20,000,000/. that could be reduced, the 
naval and military expenditure amounted to 
16,205,212/. Inthe year 1832, out of the 
16,000,000. to which those 20,000,000/. 
had been reduced, the naval and military 
expenditure was 13,805,000/. The House 
wouldsee from that, that of the 5,000,0002. 
which had been reduced, since 1827, 
3,000,0002. consisted of reductions in the 
naval and military expenditure of the 
country. Since the present Government 
had come into office, every effort had been 
made by his colleagues, and by himself, to 
reduce the naval and military establish- 
ments, and that he should think would 
appear sufficiently from the fact, that out 
of those 3,000,000/., more than 1 ,000,000J. 
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ment since it came into power. He would 
first establish that fact more clearly by a 


reference to a comparative account of the » 


navy Estimates since 1829. In 1829, the 
navy Estimates were 5,878,794/.; in 1830, 
they were 5,594,955/.; in 1831, these 
Estimates, (though brought forward by the 
present Government, should be considered 
as the Estimates of the preceding Ministry, 
as it was in a forward state of preparation 
when the present Government accepted 
office), they amounted to 5,870,5511.; 
in 1832, they were reduced to 
4,878,6341., and those to be voted 
for the present year would amount to 
4,658,134/.;—that was to say, that the 
navy Estimates for the present year would 
be less than the navy Estimates for the 
year 1830, by 946,821/.—that they were 
less than the navy Estimates for 1831 by 
1,212,4171.; and he was glad to say, that 
by reductions which he had been enabled 
to make since last year in the civil de- 
partments, and in the dock-yards, the navy 
Estimates for the present year would be 
less by 220,500/. than the navy Estimates 
for the past year. He would next proceed 
to call the attention of the House to the 
various departments in which the reduc- 
tions, amounting altogether to 220,500/. 
upon the estimates of last year, had been 
made, begging the House to bear in mind 
that the number of seamen to be required 
for the service of the present year was 
precisely the same as that of the last year. 
He would first read a comparative estimate 
of those reductions :—The decrease in the 
estimates for 1833-34—viz., as compared 
with those for 1830, 1831, and 1832, 
might be placed under the following 
heads—viz. :-—~ 




















As compared with | As compared with | As compared with 
8 1832—33. 
s avd zy Gi & £: a .& 
Wages to seamen, &C.....sercccsssseccsesereree | 115,000 0 0 207,000 0 0 2,300 0 0 
Victuals to seamen, &C. corcsesescecceccessaces -| 200,000 0 0 210,000 0 0 24,465 0 0 
Wages to artificers ..... pigiecarand<ensadgesnnnee 52,500 0 0 82,126 0 0 44,000 0 0 
Timber and materials...........c.ceseeseseseees 265,000 0 0 408,486 0 0 54,733 0 0 
New works ........ Bisdedadeldedsescaudectodeusee 36,000 0 0 148,400 0 0 43,300 0 0 
Hired packets ......... 6066 bevcones alscdaaesawewen 14,000 0 0 10,260 0 0 4,740 0 0 
Civil establishments ....... ereesoscocesore eos | 110,000 0 O 55,865 0 0 28,310 0 0 
Other heads of service ...sscccsrecseeee seseee | 144,321 0 O 90,280 0 0 18,652 0 0 
Total decrease ...... cvsccccccecescssce | 936,821 0-0 {1,212,417 0 O | 220,500 0 O 


‘The foregoing,” the right hon. ba- peace establishment, except the number 
ronet continued to read, ‘“‘ may be con-| of men, and the purchase of stores and 
sidered as permanent reductions, as a] provisions, which must vary from political 
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causes, with reference to the possibility of 
approaching -hostilities. The amount of 
pensions granted to persons reduced, in 
consequence of the junction of the Na 

and Victualling offices, is £20,234. The 
expenses for the three months from the 
Ist of January, to the 3lst of March, 
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former years, by a pro forma vote, but 
without any additional ‘ Ways. and 
Means.”’ He would next show what 
reductions had been made in the Civil 
Establishments by the Board of Admiralty 
since the 16th of November, 1830. The 
right hon. Baronet read the following Ac- 
count :-— 




















. £. s. d. 
12 | Commissioners, with salaries of as ae 14,200 0 0 
1 | Paymaster of marines eee eee 1,000 0 0 
61 | Superior officers of yards, &c, sed eos 19,712 0 0 
37 | Inferior officers, ditto ere | 3,885 0 0 
102 | Clerks oan ee ws | 39,276 0 0 
213 | 74,073 0 0 
Reductions between the 16th of November, 1830, and the 
ist of April, 1832 wai pes we §=©—6. £45,763 
Ditto, since the Ist of April, arising out of the consolida- 
tion of the Navy and Victualling -offices 28,310 
£74,073 


Of which £16,800 is for salaries of and above £800 a-year ; 


and £57,273 for salaries under 





£74,073 


The House would be aware that the 
whole amount of the reductions would not 
be immediately saved to the public—a 
large sam must be deducted, in order to 
provide for superannuation allowances. 
But it was not to be concluded, therefore, 
that the public would not benefit by those 
reductions, The reduction was permanent, 
while the payment of the superannuation 
would be only temporary, and continually 
decreasing till it was extinguished; and 
the saving therefore amounted to the 
difference between an annuity of a less 
amount, terminable at a short, though in- 
definite period, and a permanent annuity. 
He would now call the attention of the 
House to the debt of the navy: that debt, 
as the House was aware, arose from this 
circumstance—that though the payments 
for seamen were voted annually, they were 
only paid as their ships arrived from the 
foreign stations where they were employed, 
and the long bills that it was the custom 
to draw for such purpose had been one 
cause of the increase of that debt. There 
were also always some arrears of pay due 
to the officers and sailors, but the best 
exertions had been made to reduce the 
debt of the navy. In 1830, it amounted to 
1,314,0602.; in 1831, to 1,317,7241.; in 
1832, to977,179/.; and he trusted that he 
should be able to makea still greater reduc- 
tion init this year. The plan by which he 
proposed to effect that reduction was this— 
by making the bills, of which he had 


oo £800 a-year, 


already spoken, payable at once, instead of 
being drawn as at present with long dates. 
He thought he had some right to complain 
of the cross-fire to which he had been sub- 
jected in the course of the debates which 
had taken place on this subject. By one set 
of Gentlemen opposite he was blamed for 
the reductions which he had made in the 
dock-yards, He was told, that he was pro- 
ceeding upon the principles of a false 
economy, and that the interests of the 
navy and the interests of the country 
would suffer from such a system of reduc- 
tion. On the other hand, he was attack- 
ed by the hon. member for Middlesex for 
not doing enough; and he was told, that 
he ought, to satisfy the House and the 
country, to proceed much further in carry- 
ing into effect the principle of economy. 
He should, in the first. instance, confine 
himself to the charge which had been pre- 
ferred against him, of indulging in an in- 
discreet and uncalled-for reduction of the 
expenditure connected with this depart- 
ment of the public service. The hon. 
member for Cambridgeshire (Captain 
Yorke), on the 14th of February, made 
the following observations: —* He admitted 
‘ that the right hon. Gentleman, the First 
‘ Lord of the Admiralty, had reduced the 
‘ expenditure of the navy; but he impair- 
‘ed its efficiency. He knew, from his 
“ own experience, that the efficiency of the 
‘ navy was impaired by the reductions ef- 





* fected by the right hon. Gentleman, That 
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‘ righthon.Gentleman had saved onemillion 
* on the whole expenditure; but that saving 
‘ was effected on the most useful part of the 
‘ naval force. It was effected by the reduction 
* of 1,000 marines, and of 4,000 seamen, and 
‘ by diminishing the expenditure on naval 
‘stores by 400,0002. He had seen the 
‘dock-yards at Portsmouth within the 
‘ last six weeks, and he never saw a dock- 
‘ yard so clean swept. There were neither 
* stores, nor timber, nor masts, nor cordage. 
‘ He believed, that if a line-of-battle ship 
‘ were to put into that harbour with the loss 
‘of a mast, there would not be a lower- 
‘ mast ready for her, nor even a top-sail- 
‘yard. He thought it the duty of the 
‘ Government to look not only to the 
‘ saving, but to the efficiency of the ser- 
‘ vice.’* On the very day after this charge 
was made, he sent an order down to Ports- 
mouth for a return of the stores of the 
description referred to by the hon. Member 
then actually there, and the following re- 
turn was immediately transmitted to him: 


An Account of Masts, Yards, Rigging, 
Sails, and Stores, sailed in Portsmouth-yard. 


Total Number. 
SHIPS OF THE LINE. 





Lower masts aaa ea 45 
Top masts eee ove 70 
Yards, lower Pr! mies 37 
——— topsail oe ove 51 
Bowsprits 16 
Rigging and blocks (fitted com- 
plete) * 13 sets. 
Sails (fitted complete) ° 16 suits. 
—— in store (not fitted) Pes 4 — 
Anchors... oes ose 211 
Chain cables ee ose 40 
Fire-hearths ven aa 45 
FRIGATES. 
Lower masts wi sie 32 
Top masts eee 7 eee eee 42 
Yards, lower ane pee 15 
topsail — eos ee 32 
Bowsprits 8 
Rigging and blocks (fitted com- 
plete) 5 sets. 
Sails (fitted complete) eee 2 suits. 
— — instore (not fitted) ene 6 — 
Anchors pe: ska 193 
Chain-cables bs see 62 
Fire-hearths a0 = 38 
SLoors. 
Sails (fitted) ey ase 7 suits. 
—— (not fitted)- ... si 3—~ 
Anchors esi 32 210 
Chain cables. wee sa 168 
Fire-hearths uae ins 61 
Boats of sizes eee es 138 
Iron water-tanks for ships ... 3,613 
——— ballast ibe ws (DOG 
Cables and cordage ... ° ... 1,053 tons. 





* Hansard (third series) xv. p. 692-3. 
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Ditto, ditto, in yarns he 1,601 hauls. 
Hemp + eee es 2,794 tons. 
Canvass eas if es. 7,638 bolts. | 
Tar ane <9 - 93,626 barrels. 
Pitch ose Ses eco 880 barrels. 
Tallow tee eee See 495 cwt. 
Oil, train ... ees ° 5 tuns, 
Coals aes 5,247 tons. 
Copper in bolts eee 98 — 
in sheets tes 52 — 
——~—~ old, for re-manufacture 186 — 
Iron bolts, ‘fats, &c. eee eee 611 ae 
Lead oe 68 — 
Timber, English oak «- 4,802 loads. 
———— elm eee 703 — 
Timber, foreign, oak and teak 12,826 — 
i GR pea ow. «=: 251 — 
—_——_—, elm al 124 — 
Thick stuff, English 209 — 
, foreign we 326 — 
Plank, English pre 286 — 
foreign ste see 321 — 
Spars for masts, large “ns 218 
-_—- » small “a 142 
Spars for hand masts cee §6=._: 1, 69 
-—— for yards Soe Sha 40 
—— forbowsprits ... ies 23 
—— for oars + eee 1,401 
—— small Norway ... -. 4,986 
Deals, deck bow eos | 





ordinary rer we» 41,489 


He should not attach much importance to 
the charge which had been thus inciden- 
tally preferred against him by the hon. 
member for Cambridgeshire; but as a 
similar charge had been preferred against 
him by a noble Duke in another place just 
at the close of the last Session he felt 
called upon to give an explanation to the 
House. He was ready to acknowledge, 
that though it might be right that the 
people of foreign countries should: not be 
minutely acquainted with the amount of 
stores in our naval yards, yet, as there 
was no danger of our ever being inferior 
to any other country in the case of a naval 
war, he thought it due to himself, and not 
likely to be injurious to the public interests, 
to make a frank and plain statement upon 
the subject. He would just, in the first in- 
stance, state the average expenditure for 
materials and stores when the noble Duke 
that had made the charge left office, and 
the average expenditure on the same 
account upon the 31st of January, 1832. 
He would confine himself to those articles 
which it was necessary to keep in store. 
Commencing, then, in the first instance, 
with ship-building timber, the number of 
loads in store, in 1830, was 56,633, and 
the expenditure was 15,401 loads. In 
1831, the number of loads in store was 
67,329, and the expenditure was 11,331. 
In 1832, the number in store was 64,023, 
and the expenditure 12,406 ; showing’a 
2L2 
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difference of 9,565 loads more in store on 
the 31st of December, 1830, than upon 
the 3lst of December, 1829. Then, of 
hemp, including yarn, the average annual 
expenditure of which for these four years 
was 2,347 tons, there were in store, in 
1829, 9,950 tons; in 1830, 7,394; in 
1831, 11,706; in 1832, 11,416, showing 
an increase of 1,466 tons. Of cables and 
cordage, the annual average expenditure 
of which was 2,069 tons, there were in 
store, in 1829, 3,388; in. 1830, 3,500; 
in 1831, 3,746; in 1832, 3,649; exhibit- 
ing an increase of 261 tons. Of canvass, 
of which the annual average expenditure 
was 19,191 bolts, there were in store, in 
1829, 38,121; in 1830, 33,667; in 1831, 
43,069; in 1832, 36,041; decrease on 
1829, 2,080. Anchors, annual average ex- 
penditure, 470}; number in store, in 1829, 
2,304; in 1830, 2,509; in 1831, 2,538 ; 
in 1832, 2,516; increase in 1829, 212. 
Chain cables, annual average expenditure, 
250: in store, in 1829, 641; in 1830, 724; 
in 1831, 748; in 1832, 780; increase in 
1829, 139. He would next proceed to what 
was of considerable importance, in rela- 
tion to the observations of the hon. mem- 
ber for Cambridgeshire, because on the 
deficiency of spars and masts, in stores, the 
hon. Member chiefly grounded his charge. 
LOWER MASTS IN 8TORE, 
Ships of the line, 

In 1829 .. of DB se oo 
1830 .. of S32 «2 of 39 

BOSE ces wo ABET oct as 

1832 .. «- Sl. .. 40 


TOPMASTS IN STORE. 

In 1829 ... eo 396 .. «. 359 
ee ee, ee 
1831 4.0 «. 334 .. o 379 
1832 eee eee 446 eee eee 389 


SPARS FOR TOPMASTS IN STORE. 

In 1829 Bis. Chenel(® “ene 297 
1830 joe dees" ewe! ORE 
1831 gens t'eeney ose 252 
1832 soo ote wei A 

SPARS FOR LOWER YARDS. 

In 1829 bat Peder News 601 
a ee 
1831 ee ee 498 
|) Te 583 


Frigates. 
34 
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Having gone through the various items, 
he hoped it would be apparent to the 
House, that the interest of the country 
had not been neglected by leaving the 
naval arsenals deficient of the means of 
fitting out our fleets. So far from there 
being a general diminution of the stock, 
there was, with a single exception, an 
increase of every article. He would next 
refer the House to the sums that had been 
expended in stores in the three years of 
the noble Duke’s Administration, and to 
the sums that had been expended in the 
two years subsequent to the present Mi- 
nisters coming into office, with also the 
amount that would be expended under 
the present Estimates. The right hon. 
Baronet then read the following table of 
the sums of money paid for the purchase of 
stores in the years 1828, 1829, and 1830 ; 
and in the years 1831, 1832, and 1833 :— 


Ist of January to the 31st of December. 
1828 cee eee £560,498 








i ale eee «. 649,476 
1830 was ove 588,346 
£1,798,320 

1831 gan eee ees 923,820 
1832 ooo eee 530,000 
1833 ves ae 492,290 
(Estimate for 1833.) £1,946,110 


Increase in the last three years £147,790 
Some doubts had been thrown. on the 
quantity of victualling stores purchased, 
and with a view to showing the accuracy 
of those doubts a Return had been moved, 
for, which showed that the consumption of 
victualling stores last year exceeded 
the quantity purchased, to the amount of 
46,900/.; but if the Return had _ been 
extended to two years, it would have been 
seen, that the excess purchased in two 
years amounted to 38,5377. He would 
read to the House, in order to show, that 
the purchase of stores exceeded the con- 
sumption in the last two years, an ac- 
count of provisions and victualling stores 
purchased and consumed in the years 1831 
and 1832. 


























Difference. 
Purchased. Consumed. | Less consumed |More consumed 
than than 
- purchased. purchased. 
Provisions and victualling stores... f- £: Po Le 
for all services, 1831 iss 677,515 592,041 85,474 — 
Ditto, 1832 ies vue 537,800 584,737 eis 46,937 
Total in 1831 and 1832 ... 1,215,315 1,176,778 85,474 46,937 
Consumed less than purchased ... ose 38,537 * 
1,215,315 1,215,315 








~ Note.—The prices of 1831 are taken at the same rate as 1832, except for salt meat, which was 
£4. 15s. 3d. per tierce in the former year, and £5. 19s. 8d. in the latter, amounting to £25,287. 
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It might be said, he observed, that this was’ 
a fallacious proof, and that the proper way 
to have an accurate return on the subject 
would be-to have an account, not of the 
stores purchased, but of the stores issued. 
If the hon. member for Cambridgeshire 
wished to have such an account, and moved 
for it, he (Sir J. Graham) would be most 
ready to let him have it. It was true, 
that there were more victualling stores 
consumed in the last year than purchased, 
but the fact was to be explained in this 
way. There was a large quantity of salt 
provisions always kept in store for the 
army and navy on foreign stations, which, 
from being kept too long, frequently caused 
a great loss to the public. In consequence 
of that fact, the Admiralty had last year 
come to the determination not to pur- 
chase so much of that description of 
stores, as had been purchased in former 
years. He would also mention other 
articles of stores, in the purchase of 
which a reduction had been made in con- 
sequence of the consumption of such stores 
being in no degree proportioned to thelarge 
supply of them that was actually in store. 
He felt almost ashamed to trouble the 
House by entering into such details; but 
he thought it expedient for the purpose of 
rebutting so grave a charge as that which 
had been brought against the Board of 
Admiralty on this head. He would, there- 
fore, now proceed to point their attention 
to some particulars relative to the stores 
which were purchased on account of the 
Board of Admiralty. They were compel- 
led, by existing contracts, to take a certain 
quantity of pipe staves, and the quantity, 
reckoning on the average of the consump- 
tion of a certain description of these during 
last year, would last 808 years; the stock 
of butts would last 535 years. The quan- 
tity of hoops would last 900 years. If the 
hon. member for Cambridgeshire would 
say, that the articles to which he referred 
—iron ‘hoops, butts, &c., were an unfair 
specimen upon the subject, he would refer 
him to the article of salt;provisions, to which 
he had already alluded. He would just 
mention an mstance with regard to that 
description of stores to show how, by over- 
purchasing, the public were finally losers. 
He found, on looking back to the year 
1816, that in that year there was service- 
able salt meat sold by auction out of the 
navy stores to the amount of. 10,357 
tierces, which fetched 22,6627. It might 
have been very well if there was too much 
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of that provision in store at the. time to 
sell it out, though it would have been 
much more advantageous to the public, 
that. it had not been bought atall. He 
found, however, on referring to a subse- 
quent period of the same year, that 13,000 
tierces had been purchased for the navy 
at a cost of 68,2501, thus making a loss 
to the public upon the transaction of no 
less a sum than 45,588/. The rule which 
he had laid down and acted upon with 
regard to the purchase of victualling stores 
was, to keep up a certain proportion of 
those articles which could not be got im- 
mediately in the British market; with 
regard to the articles which could be ob- 
tained in our own markets, Irish beef and 
pork were the only ones of which it was 
necessary to keep a considerable stock on 
hand, and the Estimates provided for the 
purchase of articles of that description for 
the navy and army to the amount of 
about 148,000/. He would next state the 
reductions which Ministers had made in 
the half-pay expenditure of the navy, and 
that would he hoped satisfy the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, that his repeated admo- 
nitions on this subject were not so very 
necessary as he was pleased to suppose. 
The right hon. Baronet then read the 
following table :— 


Half-pay of all officers in the Navy in the 
years 1829, 1831, and 1833. 




















£ a de 

Ist of January, 1829 ... ... 1,023,248 0 0 
- | | ere 1,022,013 0 0 
Less in two years 1,235 0 O 
ee RT 

Ist of January, 1831 1,022,013 0 0 
1833  ee0 980,370 0 0 

Less in two years 41,643 0 0 


The House would see from this table, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers had, in the course 
of the two last years, reduced that portion 
of the expenditure by 41,643/.; that was 
to say, at the rate of about 20,000/. a-year. 
He did not wish to claim the credit of this 
for the existing Administration, as it arose 
out of a regulation which he found in 
existence at the Admiralty on coming into 
office, and that regulation was, that only 
one officer should be promoted upon the 
occurrence of every three vacancies. He 
merely claimed credit for the present Go- 
vernment for having rigidly adhered to 
that rule, and the result was, the re- 
duction he had already mentioned. He 
should now return to the objections which 
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had been urged by the hon. member for 
Middlesex in reference to the promotions 
in the navy. He would take three periods 
—1828-29, 1829-30, and 1831-32, and 
state the number of promotions that occur- 
ed in those several periods. In 1828-29 
213 midshipmen were promoted to be 
Lieutenants ; in 1829-30, 152 were pro- 
moted to be Lieutenants; and in 1831-32, 
88 were promoted to be Lieutenants. In 
1828-29, 130 Lieutenants were promoted 
to Commanders; in 1829-30, 100 Lieute- 
nants were made Commanders; and in 
1831-32, only 31 were made Commanders. 
In 1828-29, 57 Commanders were made 
Post-Captains; in 1829-30, 51 were so 
promoted ; and in 1831-32, there were only 
17 promoted to that rank. It should be 
recollected, that on the accession of his 
present Majesty, in 1830, there was a 
flag promotion ; and it was expected, upon 
his Majesty’s Coronation in 1831, that a 
similar promotion would have taken place ; 
but his Majesty’s Ministers did not feel it 
consistent with their duty to the public to 
recommend it at that time. The next 
point to which he wished to direct the 
attention of the Committee was the num- 
ber of labourers and artizans employed in 
the dock-yards. In 1830, the total num- 
ber employed was 7,634, In 1832 the 
number was reduced to 6,683—that was 
to nearly one-seventh of the whole em- 
ployed. The reduction of wages to the 
artificers employed in the dock-yards, at 
home and abroad, in the present Esti- 
mates—as compared with the Estimates 
of last year—was 44,0007. He trusted, 
that such arrangements would be made as 
to effect still further reductions in this 
part of the Estimates. He was sorry to 
detain the House at such length; but 
when so many charges were made, he con- 
sidered it inconsistent with his duty to 
leave any of those topics untouched. He 
would next state distinctly to the House, 
but certainly with regret, that on a review 
of existing circumstances, and after the 
best consideration they had been able to 
give to the subject, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters felt that it would be inconsistent with 
the honour and safety of the country to 
propose a reduction in the number of sea- 
men for the present year. On the most 
grave consideration, and with a view to all 
the circumstances of the case, they felt it 
their duty to propose the same number of 
seamen as was voted last year. The num- 
ber voted last year was 18,000 seamen, 
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and the number actually employed was 
about 19,000; the number of marines 
voted was 9,000, and the numberemployed 
about 8,000. There were three vessels of 
war about to be paid off, which would 
reduce the number of seamen employed, 
precisely to the number voted. And he 
must observe, that although a greater 
number had last year been employed, than 
was actually voted, no debt had been in- 
curred. With reference to the observa- 
tions of hon. Members, that they should 
like to see a balance-sheet of the naval 
expenditure. He certainly took credit to 
himself for the introduction of the princi- 
ple of laying a special balance-sheet before 
the House every year. The act for that 
purpose would not come into operation for 
the first time as regards the final accounts 
till January, 1834. In the mean time a 
provisionary account would be prepared as 
soon as the financial year ended, upon the 
31st instant; and thus the House would be 
putin possession of the manner in which the 
money had been last year applied at the 
moment they were about to vote the Esti- 
mates for the current year. As complaints 
had been made by the hon. member for 
Middlesex of sufficient reductions not 
being made in the navy, especially in a 
time of peace, he would just state to the 
House what was the total number of ships 
of war possessed by this country at present, 
compared with two antecedent periods. 
In doing so, he felt no apprehension at 
communicating such information, as there 
was no naval power in the world of which 
this country could be afraid. He beld in 
his hand a statement of the amount of 
our naval establishment from the Revolu- 
tion in 1688; but he would confine him- 
self to a statement of what it was in the 
year 1778, and in the year to which the 
hon. member for Middlesex was so fond of 
referring. In 1778 the-total number of 
vessels which we possessed was 440; the 
total number which we now, in. 1833, 
possessed, was 348, being 92 less than in 
1778. The total number of vessels of war 
we possessed in 1793 was 488, making 
140 more than we possessed at the pre- 
sent moment. He must add, that though 
the number of vessels was less, the propor- 
tion of vesselsof a large size had been greatly 
increased, and that the number of men 
necessary to be employed was also mach 
greater. He would mention what: was 
the present naval force of France, 
Russia, and America, France, at the 
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present time, had thirty-four sail of the 
line and thirty-seven frigates; Russia 
thirty-six sail of the line and twenty-three 
frigates; and America eight sail of the 
line and ten frigates. If to that, the naval 
force of all other states were added the 
whole number of ships of the line pos- 
sessed by the maritime states of the civil- 
ized world would be 114 with thirty-two 
on the stocks. He would not mention the 
precise amount of our force; but would 
merely state, that we had more at sea and 
fewer building than any other naval power. 
It would be perceived, then, from this 
statement, that this country had nothing 
to apprehend from an inferiority in her 
maritime force. In reply to other objec- 
tions which the hon. member for Middlesex 
had raised against the naval Estimates, 
particularly the objection on which he had 
upon a former occasion differed so much 
from the hon. member for Middlesex; 
namely, the necessity of being provided 
with timber and stores in our yards to 
meet any sudden emergency that might 
arise, he could not do better than read the 
following extract from the report of the 
secretary of the American navy to Con- 
gress, dated no longer ago than the 3rd of 
December last. It embodied an admirable 
answer to the cavils of those who were 
carrying reduction to an extent that would 
be really injurious to the service. (Here 
the right hon. Baronet read the following 
extract from the report in question :—) 
‘‘The property on hand at the several 
yards, consisting chiefly of timber, iron, 
copper, and arms, continues to increase in 
amount. The whole now exceeds in value 
the sum of 5,579,917 dollars (B). Inde- 
pendent of what is provided for repairs 
of vessels, we have on hand the frames 
for four ships of the line, seven frigates, 
four sloops, and three steam batteries ; 
900 tons of iron, 458 tons of copper, 93 
tons of lead, 2,232 cannon and carronades 
3,504 muskets, about thrice as many 
pistols and cutlasses, 228,908 round and 
double-headed cannon balls, besides grape 
and canister; 35,600lb. of powder, 
198,382lb. of sulphur, and about double 
that quantity in nitre. For further par- 
ticulars under this head reference may be 
had to the annexed report (C). Increased 
attention has been bestowed on the due 
arrangement and preservation of all these 
materials, and new securities for their 
proper use, and the accountability for 
them, will probably be introduced into the 
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revised naval regulations now preparing. 
Without much previous attention to the 
extent and quality of these materials it 
will never be in our power, in any future 
emergency, to develop suddenly, and em- 
ploy efficiently, the great naval capacities 
of this country for annoyance of an enemy 
and for protection to our commerce, as 
well as for maritime defence. The Act of 
Congress for the gradual improvement of 
the navy will expire next March ; and this 
occasion is seized to recommend the con- 
tinuance of its appropriations for the 
purchase of these materials, as well as for 
other valuable purposes, at least six years 
longer. If these materials are gradually 
collected, and well preserved, in such 
quantities as to enable us, in addition to 
the force usually in commission, forthwith, 
in any crisis, to put our vessels that may 
be in ordinary and on the stocks intoa 
condition for active and efficient service, 
and to build and equip suitably such other 
vessels as our great commercial marine 
will assist us fully to man, we shall then 
exercise that true foresight and that sound 
and sagacious economy in respect to this 
branch of the public service whica all 
experience of our own and other nations 
recommends, and which the present 
flourishing state of our country justifies. 
Without any increase of the number of 
seamen actually serving in the navy during 
peace, every sailor on our 2,000 miles of 
seaboard, on our noble rivers and vast 
lakes, can then be considered as in a 
course of training to man the numerous 
vessels of war which our interests, our 
rights, and our honour, may at any future 
period require us to arm; and our count- 
less steam-vessels on the navigable waters 
connected with some of our frontiers could 
then, in an emergency, be at once supplied 
with the proper munitions of war, and be 
so far equipped as floating batteries that 
they would furnish new and powerful aid, 
not only in the rapid transportation of 
men and stores, but in repressing hostile 
depredations near our shores, and in repel- 
ling an invading foe. Though nominally, 
as to vessels in commission, only the fifth 
or sixth naval power in the world, and not 
expending over one-eighth of the annual 
amount paid by some nations to maintain 
a naval establishment, yet, if we look to 
the true elements of naval power, to our 
ships in ordinary and on the stocks, to our 
materials for building and equipment col- 
lected and collecting, to our large coms 
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mercial marine, whether of merchant 
vessels or steam-boats, to our flourishing 
fisheries, our extended sea-coast, and ex- 
cellent harbours, to our large number of 
navigable rivers and inland seas, and, at 
the same time, to our position with regard 
to other nations, with few neighbours 
bordering on us by land, and an ocean 
rolling between us and most of the go- 
vernments with whom we are likely to have 
collision it must be manifest that our 
greatest exposure and danger are on the 
water, and that our means of attack and 
defence there, if duly husbanded and de- 
veloped, will probably always prove equal 
to sustain us with credit in any hostilities 
into which the convulsions of the world 
may hereafter plunge our peaceful con- 
federacy.” He repeated, that he could 
not employ more pointed terms in replying 
to the hon. member for Middlesex than 
were laid down in that report. He agreed 
entirely with the American secretary as to 
the propriety of preparing in a season of 
tranquillity for the future emergencies of 
war. He now came to the immediate vote 
which he was about to have the honour of 
proposing to the Committee. It was pro- 
posed to vote for the service of the year 
18,000 seamen and 9,000 royal marines, 
that most valuable and double-handed 
force, which was equally available at sea 
and ashore. Below this it was not pro- 
posed to reduce the naval establishment 
of the country. The hon. member for 
Middlesex said, that he would refer to the 
statement of Sir George Cockburn before 
the Finance Committee, in order to show 
that it was the opinion of that gallant 
Admiral, that, in 1828, the navy might 
safely be reduced to what it was in 1792. 
The number of seamen voted in 1792 was 
17,038. Jt must be recollected, however, 
that we were at present obliged to keep 
up anaval force, both at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and on the South American station 
at neither of which places, in 1792, had 
we any naval force whatever. The number 
of seamen employed on those two stations 
was 5,000. There were also 800 men 
employed in the packet-service and if 
these two numbers were added to the 
establishment of 1792 our force compared 
to the employment for it would be actu- 
ally less than in 1792. He had now, 
fairly stated to the House the reasons 
which induced him not to propose any 
reduction of the naval Estimates on the 
present occasion, The hon. member for 
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Middlesex had said, that at the present 
time, in a period of profound peace, there 
were no reasons for keeping up such a 
naval establishment. He altogether differ- 
ed from that hon. Member. He thought 
there were many reasons for our keeping 
up a large naval force. Whether we con- 
sidered the importance of our East-Indian 
Empire, and the necessity for its security 
of maintaining a fleet in the Indian seas— 
whether we considered the importance of 
keeping up on the coast of South America 
for the protection of British Commerce, a 
naval force equal to that of France and 
the United States—whether we considered 
the importance of protecting our fisheries 
and our West-India Colonies—whether 
we considered the importance of having a 
naval force on the coast of Africa to pre- 
vent the revival of that detestable traffic 
in human beings which it was so highly 
to our honour that we had done so much 
to put down—whether we considered the 
importance of preserving our naval superi- 
ority in the Mediterranean, that scene of 
the frequent triumph of our flag—whether 
we considered the importance of maintain- 
ing a moderate naval force on our own 
shores, for the purpose of affording regular 
relief to foreign stations—we must feel that 
there were manygrave and seriousconsidera- 
ations which should operate to prevent us 
from diminishing our strengthso extensively 
as to endanger the interests and honour 
of the country. He was well aware that 
that House was pledged to public economy 
but he was quite sure that he should not 
call upon them in vain for such a measure 
of expense as was indispensable to pre- 
serve those interests and that honour. It 
was upon the maintenance of her naval 
power that Great Britain depended for her 
national character, and even her national 
existence. Let but her naval superiority 
be once lost, and owing to her insular 
position, and to various other circum- 
stances, she could no longer maintain her 
present high rank in the social system— 
she must necessarily fall into the place of 
a second-rate power. On the other hand 
if we maintained our navy as it ought to 
be maintained, we should have nothing to 
fear, and England must always be what 
she is at present, first among the nations 
of the world. The right hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving, ‘‘ That it is the 
opinion of this Committee that 27,000 
men, including marines, should be voted 
for the service of the navy for the thirteen 
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lunar months ending the 31st of March, 
1834.” 

Captain Yorke, referring to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet, in answer 
to a former statement of his (Captain 
Yorke’s), respecting the want of spars and 
masts in the yard at Portsmouth to supply 
those injured in men of war coming in to 
be refitted, could only say that his state- 
ment was made from ocular inspection 
and he was convinced that the masts to 
which the right hon. Baronet alluded, 
could not have been in that part of the 
yard which he had seen and where they 
were generally deposited. They must 
have been elsewhere. He had more than 
once had occasion to object to the practice 
adopted in the dock-yards in fitting out 
ships. On almost every occasion it was 
found that the necessary spars were want- 
ing. He had made this statement on a 
former occasion, and if the right hon. 
Baronet could contradict him let him do 
so. Why, he would ask, ought there not 
to be in the different dock-yards a suffici- 
ency of spars for the different ships which 
came into repair. Asa proof of the accu- 
racy of his statement, he would mention, 
that when the Spartiate, on coming into 
port, was obliged to have all her lower 
masts taken out, the Nelson’s foremast 
was placed in her as a mainmast. Now 
it might be the practice for ships in ordi- 
nary thus to afford the means of supplying 
masts and spars that were suddenly 
required. He was not however aware that 
such was the practice and he thought the 
double operation both inconvenient and 
expensive. Much had been said about 
masts and spars, ang though he was one 
of those who thought there ought to be a 
sufficient supply in the different dock- 
yards, he never meant to go the length of 
saying that there ought to be forty-two 
lower masts in any one of those establish- 
ments, but surely it was not too much to 
expect, after, for instance, a cruise in the 
North Sea, and requiring a refit, a vessel 
should find at least three or four masts and 
yards ready for her when she got into dock. 
They had, indeed, been told that there 
were at present double the masts and 
yards to be found in the dock-yards to 
the quantity kept in them at any former 
period. But this he denied. The right 
hon. Baronet said, that there were more 
stores in the dock-yards than when the 
Duke of Wellington’s Administration ter- 
minated. When the right hon. Baronet 
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came into office in 1830, there was a 
great accumulation of stores, owing to 
apprehensions which were entertained at 
that period of the possible disturbance of 
the peace of Europe; and those stores, as 
well as the surplus of 130,000/. had been 
employed by the right hon. Baronet in the 
naval service. There could be no doubt 
that every saving that was compatible 
with the efficiency of the service ought to 
be effected; but he was convinced that 
the system now pursuing by the right hon. 
Baronet would in the end be ruinous to 
the public service. The consolidation of 
the Boards, which had taken place last 
year, had been attended with much incon- 
venience. Under the existing system 
introduced and carried on by the right 
hon. Baronet, officers were kept continually 
going from the Admiralty to Somerset 
House, and from Somerset House to the 
Admiralty ; in room of which he thought 
it would be much more advisable to adopt 
the regulations of Sir George Cockburn, 
that of having two Boards. Of the aboli- 
tion of the College of Naval Architecture 
after the manner in which the right hon. 
Baronet had treated the students he could 
but approve. The appointment of Captain 
Symonds, a naval officer, to a situation 
which was naturally looked up to by the 
regularly trained and experienced ship- 
wrights of the King’s yard, was, in his 
opinion, inexpedient, and a gross act of 
injustice to all those young men. He 
would now make a few comments on 
another and a recent proceeding of the 
right hon. Baronet’s; and in doing so he 
would apply his remarks to the principle 
of that proceeding, and not to the indi- 
vidual immediately affected by it. It had 
been lately held by the right hon. Baronet 
that a naval officer commanding on any 
station was thereby incapacitated for being 
a Member of that House. This was doc- 
trine which he (Captain Yorke) had never 
before heard successfully maintained. He 
had always understood that an English 
officer if properly qualified in other 
respects, had an undoubted right to offer 
himself to the choice of any body of his 
countrymen as their Representative. The 
right hon. Baronet had in this respect 
proceeded on the principle advocated by 
the hon. member for Middlesex, who, 
however, had contradicted that principle 
on a recent occasion on which he had pre- 
sented a petition to that House. How was 
it that at the time that the right hon, 
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Baronet refused to give Sir Harry Neale 
the command of Portsmouth, upon the 
ground of its being inconsistent with his 
duties as a Member of that House, he 
allowed Sir Thomas Trowbridge, being 
also a Member of Parliament, to continue 
in the command of a frigate? Surely, the 
two duties were as inconsistent in the one 
case as they were in the other; and if the 
principle upon which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet professed to act were good for any- 
thing, would it not have luoked quite as 
well if he had put it in force in the case 
of a supporter, as well as that of an oppo- 
nent of Government. When a naval 
officer, or any officer engaged in the service 
of the country, came before a body of 
constituents with a full and perfect under- 
standing of the liabilities to which his 
situation might subject him, those con- 
stituents, of course were at perfect liberty 
to choose or to reject him as their repre- 
- sentative in Parliament. If they elected 
him it ought to be no bar to his appoint- 
ment to any situation, such as that of 
Port-admiral, which would not carry him 
beyond the shores of England. But in 
every point of view, the right hon, Baronet’s 
conduct in this instance had been per- 
fectly inconsistent ; for having refused the 
appointment to his gallant friend because 
his duties here would render it impossible 
for him to be constantly present, the right 
hon. Baronet appointed another Admiral 
Commander-in-chief at Portsmouth ; and 
the gallant officer immediately received 
leave of absence for six months. He 
should like to know how far the right hon. 
Baronet’s principle was to extend. Would 
he refuse to appcint a Peer of the realm 
to the command at a seaport, because he 
would have duties to perform in Parlia- 
ment? The right hon. Baronet’s conduct 
appeared to him to be without a precedent. 
It was wholly unnecessary (and on previous 
occasions it had never been held to be 
necessary), that a naval officer, holding 
the command at a sea-port, should be 
compelled to be constantly present. He 
had always under him a flag-captain 
capable of doing the duty when he was 
not present ; and from time to time it had 
always been permitted to the Port-admiral 
to be absent on leave. But if this were 
allowed in former times, how much more 
consistently might it be permitted now, 
when the right hon. Baronet had placed 
a second flag at Portsmouth, with all the 
powers in the absence of the Commander- 
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in-chief, to perform the duties which 
belonged to him. Then he must beg leave 
to ask for what reason it was, that the 
situation was refused to his hon. and 
gallant friend? It was not necessary for 
the Commander-in-chief at a seaport to 
be constantly present; it had not been 
the custom heretofore, and it was perfectly 
unfair and unjust on the part of the right 
hon. Baronet, to insist upon constant resi- 
dence. A British officer had a right to 
sit in that House if he could procure a 
seat; and, having one he should not be 
prevented from holding such a situation 
as that of Port-admiral. The hon. and 
gallant Member said, he must also com- 
ment upon an order of the Admiralty, 
which permitted seamen who were dis- 
satisfied with their condition in any vessel 
to apply for an exchange; and he must 
maintain that the tendency of such an 
order was to destroy all discipline. Every 
officer, he observed, knew how difficult it 
was to discipline a crew, and must feel 
how utterly impossible it would be to keep 
a ship in an effective state for service if 
sailors, who were notorious for their love 
of change, were allowed to shift about at 
their caprice from one vessel to another. 
He should be very happy to hear that the 
order to which he alluded should be 
rescinded. 

Sir John Pechell felt himself called 
upon to reply to the observations which 
the hon. and gallant Member had made 
with reference to the state of Portsmouth 
dock-yard. The gallant Officer stated 
that there was not the means of supplying 
a ship of the line with a lower mast, with- 
out taking it out of a ship in ordinary,— 
an expensive process which would not 
have been necessary, if proper care had 
been taken to provide a certain number in 
the dock-yard. Asa measure of economy 
as well as of expediency the process ob- 
jected to had an advantage. The mast- 
houses in the dock-yards were not intended 
to be store-houses, and it was found 
necessary to place the spare masts in ships 
in ordinary, from whence they could be 
removed as occasion required. It would be 
apparent to the House that these masts 
must decay if not occasionally supplied to 
such ships as required them, instead of those 
ships being supplied with new masts from 
the store in the dock-yard. If the gallant 
Officer had looked under water as care- 
fully as he appeared to have looked in 
other places, he would have discovered a 
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quantity of materials equal to any casual- 
ties which might arise. In his endeavour 
to censure the present Board of Admiralty 
he had indirectly censured his own friends 
whose stock in hand had been reduced 
at the present time by only two or three 
masts. With reference to the order issued 
to. the Commanders-in-chief upon the 
home stations, authorizing them to dis- 
charge such seamen from the ships under 
their command, as might wish to quit their 
ships with the sanction of their respective 
captains; .it was still in force. It was 
given to enable seamen who could better 
their condition, or were discontented, to 
quit the service, at a time when there was 
a large number of seamen out of employ- 
ment, and anxious to rejoin the service. 
By such, as well as other regulations, 
which had been made from time to time, 
the naval service of this country had be- 
come so justly popular, that he had no 
doubt if any emergency should arise, which 
would require an extension of our naval 
force, a fleet might be equipped without 
having recourse to impressment. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, he be- 
lieved that the dock-yards were in a 
greater state of efficiency at the present 
moment than at any previous period. 
With respect to pensions, he must observe, 
that the clamour which was raised against 
the pensions given to officers who had long 
and faithfully served their country in 
active service, was most unjust; and the 
more especially so when the larger 
amount of the retiring incomes of those 
persons who had been connected with the 
civil service of the country was consider- 
ed. What was greatly wanted was, that 
pensions should be fairly bestowed, and 
only given to those who had earned them 
by their services. In looking over the 
list of pensions and allowances, he found 
it stated, that the hon. G. A. C. Stapyl- 
ton received 1,000/. a-year, for fifty-nine 
years of service; and Mr. John Jackson, 
Master-attendant at Plymouth, 443/. for 
thirty-two years of service. He knew 
that both these gentlemen were in service 
forty-three years ago; and he did not 
understand the reason why, in the one 
case, the number of the years of service 
was increased; and in the other de- 
creased, He also saw the name of 
Mr. Marshall W. Clifton, to which a 
pension of 660/. a-year was attached for 
twenty-seven years of good service. He 
really did not believe that the gentleman 
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was old enough to have served that term ; 
and yet the 660/. a-year, which he received 
was pretty nearly 100/. a-year more than 
he (Sir Edward Codrington) was enti- 
tled to, who had been in the service 
of his country since 1785. He could 
assure the House that the way in which 
pensions were bestowed created a feeling 
of great dissatisfaction throughout the ser- 
vice. The late Secretary of the Admiralty 
was entitled, at the end of five years’ ser- 
vice, to retire with a pension of 1,500J. 
a-year. Now, he asked the House on 
what ground could the grant of such a 
large pension as that be justified? He 
did not think that the circumstance of 
that gentleman having been in the receipt 
of a great income when in office was any 
reason for giving him a large annual al- 
lowance on his retirement. He repeated, 
he knew not what right the Government 
had to give that gentleman so large a re- 
tiring allowance, But this was not all. 
He found that Miss Rosamond Croker 
also received out of the public purse 300/. 
a-year. Now, he would state a case 
to the House, to which he begged to call 
their serious attention. It was the case 
of a lady, the sister of three distinguished 
officers, all of whom died while engaged 
in the active service of their country. 
She was left with the children of one of 
her brothers to provide for, and she was 
also obliged to contribute to the support 
of an aged father: yet not one farthing 
did the Government, even after repeated 
applications, grant to that lady, in con- 
sideration of the services of her gallant 
relation, until his present Majesty was 
appointed Lord High Admiral when, by 
his kindness, she was put in possession of 
50/. a-year. Now he begged to put the 
case of this lady in contrast with that of 
Miss Rosamond Croker. The rule seem- 
ed to have been to give the largest pen- 
sions where the least services had been 
performed; but he hoped the contrary 
principle would be acted upon in that 
Reformed Parliament. Sir Robert Sep- 
pings, a man who had saved the country 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, and 
who had been in the service upwards of 
fifty years, was put down as having served 
only thirty-nine years, in order that his 
pension might be reduced to 7601. The 
gallant Admiral next called the attention 
of the House to the condition of the 
pursers in the navy, whom he described as 
a most valuable class of persons, and re- 
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gretted that their claims were not suffi- 
ciently attended to by the Admiralty. 
He instanced several cases of these offi- 
cers, after the discharge of laborious and 
important duties for a space of forty years, 
being put upon a retiring allowance of 
only 4s, a-day. An order was given at 
the end of the war that no promotion 
should take place among this class of 
officers, until the number of ships and of 
pursers became equal. But what did the 
Government do? They sold off the 
ships, but not the pursers, and -conse- 
quently all hope of promotion for them 
was lost, and they were reduced to the 
condition of captains’ clerks. He re- 
collected that one of these officers, of the 
name of Wickham, was with him at the 
battle of Navarino. . He wanted some 
person to carry an important message, 
and a man, covered with blood came limp- 
ing to him, and received his directions. 
He employed the same person two or 
three times on a similar errand, and on 
making inquiries he learned that this in- 
dividual was the captain’s clerk. He had 
received five wounds, and had _ several 
times gone to get them dressed, but had 
as often retired on observing that the 
surgeon was engaged in attending to the 
cases of his equally unfortunate ship- 
mates. He requested the captain of the 
ship to see that he was properly looked 
to; but eight months elapsed before he 
could even be discharged from the hos- 
pital. This man had been round the 
world with Captain Parry, and was the 
life and soul of the ship’s company during 
the winter in which they were enclosed in 
theice. He contributed to the amusement 
of the crew, by his compositions both in 
poetry and prose, and he remained to the 
present moment a captain’s clerk, without 
any prospect of promotion, though he 
(Sir Edward Codrington) had not failed 
to exert himself in his behalf. As ano- 
ther instance of the conduct of pursers, 
he would name Mr. Kerigan— many 
years a captain’s clerk with him, and who 
had latterly composed the best book upon 
nautical astronomy that ever was publish- 
ed. His first work was placed before the 
Board of Longitude by that great and 
good man, the late Dr. Wollaston. The 
Secretary to the Admiralty—not knowing 
at whose instance the book was placed 
upon the table—seeing upon the title- 
page the words “‘ Thomas Kerigan, Purser,” 
immediately exclaimed, What have but-. 
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ter and cheese (alluding to the writer's 
situation as a purser) to do with as- 
tronomy and navigation?” The Board 
would not sanction a work coming from 
such a source, and the book was imme- 
diately withdrawn, and a new title-page 
substituted, at a loss of no less than 3002., 
and all for the sake of getting rid of the 
obnoxious word “ purser.” And why was 
that name obnoxious? Merely because 
a purser’s pay was 3s. a-day, and no 
more. Not because the parties were 
not entitled to more, but simply because 
they were limited to that small stipend as 
the reward of their services. He had no 
doubt that he should be told that pursers 
frequently made their fortune. That 
might be the case during the war, but the 
per centage allowed them had _ been 
greatly reduced since that period. He 
did hope that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty would turn his attention to 
the situation of this neglected class of 
persons, and do them something like 
justice. If pensions were taken. from 
the undeserving, there would be plenty of 
money to bestow on the meritorious. 
There was another point with respect to 
which he should like to see some reform 
effected, and that was the power assumed 
by the Admiralty, on the one hand of dis- 
missing officers against whom no charge 
had been brought before a Court-martial, 
and on the other, of retaining them on 
the list in the teeth of a verdict pro- 
nounced against them by a Court-martial. 
Of the improper manner in which this 
power was exercised, he would cite two 
instances, one having reference to a gen- 
tleman of high character, and the other 
to a manof no character at all. In 1819, 
Mr. George Booth, who had been a purser 
for twenty-seven years, sent into the 
Admiralty a certificate of his service, 
signed by Lord Exmouth. On attending 
at the Admiralty, he was, in consequence 
of some incorrectness in the signature, 
charged by Mr. Croker with forgery, and 
happening to be somewhat of an irritable 
disposition, he obliged Mr. Croker to retire, 
notwithstanding George Cockburn came to 
his aid. Well, this gentleman, because he 
would not quietly submit to be called a 
forger, was erased from the list, and was 
only restored in consequence of a remon- 
strance made by an hon. Member of that 
House, who threatened to bring the case 
before Parliament. The other instanee 
he would allude to was of a very different 
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description. It was the case of a purser 
who was convicted of robbery by a Court- 
martial, and who was, notwithstanding, 
reinstated on the list two years after his 
conviction. Now, whether it was right 
or wrong for the Admiralty to possess 
this power, there could be no‘doubt that 
the mode in which it was exercised was 
exceedingly improper. In his opinion, no 
officer ought to be erased from the list 
until he was condemned,by a Court- 
martial. He recollected the time when 
it was in agitation to take his name off 
the list, because he would not submit to 
the censure which was cast upon him. 
Had a Reformed Parliament been in ex- 
istence at that period he would have been 
the first to stimulate inquiry into every 
part of his conduct, but unfortunately 
from former Parliaments very little justice 
was to be expected. They were Par- 
liaments without responsibility, and it 
was well known that officers were 
obliged to bear with the most unjust 
aspersions. on their. character. As- 
sertions highly derogatory to his cha- 
racter as an officer, had been made by a 
right hon. Gentleman below him (Sir 
Robert Peel). His character was his 
all; his conduct was known to his 
profession; he defied mortal man to point 
out a portion of it which deserved such 
imputations; and he trusted that to the 
hour of his death he would stand on the 
same fearless and irreproachable footing 
before his country. Imputations had been 
thrown out. by the right hon. Baronet, 
which, among other unfounded statements, 
went to assert, that if he (Sir Edward Cod- 
rington) had obeyed the orders sent to 
him by the Admiralty, the battle of Nava- 
rino would not have occurred. In April, 
1828, it was stated in this House, that the 
Egyptian fleet, with some 16,000 Greek 
slaves on board, had been allowed to pass 
through the combined squadron for Alex- 
andria. That statement, made a great 
sensation at the time; and the right hon. 
Baronet, being from his situation, under 
the necessity of replying to it, stated, 
(he was quoting from The Mirror of Par- 
liament),: that upon this point, he could 
assure the House, that within eight-and- 
forty hours after the intelligence of the 
fact reached this country, communications 
were made to the British Admiral, and a 
full inquiry was directed to be instituted 
for the purpose of ascertaining under what 
circumstances the Egyptian fleet had ar- 
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rived with those unfortunate people on 
board ; and then he added, that if the in- 
structions of his Majesty’s Government 
had been strictly acted upon, the transac- 
tion— namely, the removal of Greek slaves 
—which had given rise to the discussion, 
could not havetaken place. He first saw 
this statement in Galignani’s Messenger, 
and, of course, was not a little’ surprised 
at it. So far from his having received in- 
structions, dated within forty-eight hours 
of the event alluded to, the despatch which 
he received from Government was dated 
twenty-eight days after the receipt of the 
information, which he had transmitted 
respecting the Greek slaves, and contained 
no authority whatever to prevent the 
transmission of Greek slaves, nor a single 
word in reference to such transactions. 
The only allusion to the subject was in 
reference to circumstances of some years 
standing, when the gallant Officer whom 
he succeeded was in command of the 
station. He therefore felt himself bound to 
call upon the righthon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) to either disown, defend, or explain, 
the assertions imputed to him by the 
Mirror of Parliament, and which conveyed 
most unfounded aspersions on his (Sir 
Edward Codrington’s) professional cha- 
racter, and had remained uncontradicted 
up to that moment. With respect to 
sinecures, all he would then say was, that 
he conceived the principle which had 
been urged in that House of granting a 
specific sum as the special reward of emi- 
nent services, such as those of Sir Thomas 
Foley, and Lord de Saumarez, for example, 
worthy of consideration, provided the choice 
did not remain solely with the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. If it were made com- 
pulsory on that officer to propose a vote for 
eminent services, he should prefer that 
mode of extraordinary remuneration to a 
sinecure appointment, but if it rested solely 
with him he should prefer the present 
mode. He had some remarks to offer also 
on the system of intrusting the command 
of the Marines to officers of another service, 
which he should submit on a future oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Goulburn should not have said one 
word on this occasion, but for what had 
fallen from the hon. Admiral, who had 
thought fit to cast an imputation upon a 
a right hon. Gentleman no longer a Mem- 
ber of that House. As his right hon. friend 
was absent when thus attacked, and 
would have no opportunity of replying to 
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that attack in the place where it was made, 
he thought it his duty to say a few words 
in answer to it. [Sir Edward Codrington 
said, he wished an answer from the right 
hon. Baronet, who was there to answer 
for himself]. He had not had the pre- 
sumption to interfere in order to explain 
the conduct of his right hon. friend themem- 
berfor Tamworth, who was present, and well 
able to defend himself; he rose only todefend 
the conduct of a right hon. friend who was 
absent, and who had been made the sub- 
ject of the hon. Admiral’s attack; he 
meant the late Secretary to the Admiralty. 
The hon. Admiral had spoken of his feel- 
ings as a Gentleman, he (Mr. Goulburn) 
respected those feelings of which the hon. 
Admiral was so tender; he entered into 
those feelings; but when the hon. Admiral 
made his remarks as he had done, it was 
impossible not to think that it would have 
been more consistent with the feelings of 
a Gentleman, if the hon. Admiral had 
considered in his remarks, that a man who 
held a civil office had a title to have his 
feelings respected as much as any other 
person; and that a man who made an ac- 
cusation, was bound to know the facts on 
which he made it, and was doubly inex- 
cusable if he did not know them, when he 
had ainple means to be acquainted with 
them. The hon. Admiral had drawn a 
contrast between a Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty and an Officer afloat. He (Mr. 
Goulburn) did not object to that compari- 
son, He did not object even to the hon. 
Admiral’s opinion concerning it, if that 
opinion were justified by the facts of the 
case; but he did object to the hon. Admi- 
ral’s stating, that the retiring pension 
which his right hon. friend now enjoyed, 
was the'reward of five years’ service. He 
thought that there was not a man in the 
whole country, except the hon. Admiral, 
who was ignorant of the length of time 
during which his right hon. friend had 
filled a situation of great responsibility and 
difficulty; it was a period, not of five 
years, but of twenty-three years, during 
nine of which the country was engaged 
in active warfare, and the right hon, Gen- 
tleman was laboriously occupied, not only 
during the day, but often even through 
the night, in the business of his office. 
The papers on the Table showed this to 
be the fact—papers of which the hon. 
Admiral ought not to have been ignorant 
when he made his statement respecting 
the length of service of the right hon, 
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Gentleman. The hon. Admiral had ac- 
cused a party who was absent, and had 
given no person the chance of knowing 
that the accusation was to be brought, 
so as to be prepared with the means of 
contradicting it. Of that part of the hon. 
Admiral’s speech, he should, therefore, 
say nothing, he had not the means of 
contradicting it; but he must again repeat, 
that the hon. Admiral could not have been 
ignorant of the fact, that the retiring 
pension of the late Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had been granted not for only 
five years’ service, but for upwards of 
twenty years, 

Sir Edward Codrington, in explanation, 
observed, that he had said the right hon, 
Gentleman was, by the rules in the book, 
entitled to a pension at the end of five 
years’ service. That was his statement. 
God knows, added the hon. Admiral, I 
well remember, that many—many years— 
all too many for the officers of the navy, 
was the right hon. Gentleman at the 
Admiralty’s Board. 

Mr. Goulburn : The hon. Admiral said, 
that he well knew the length of time that 
the right hon. Secretary had served in the 
Admiralty. He (Mr. Goulburn) asked 
why, well knowing it, he had taken es- 
pecial care not to state it ? 

Sir Robert Peel observéd, that if he did 
not rise immediately upon the hon. Ad- 
miral’s sitting down, it was that he felt 
justice required that the explanation rela- 
tive to a right hon. Gentleman who was 
absent should first be given. He must 
say, that in the whole course of the par- 
liamentary experience of any man who 
now heard him, there had never been a 
more extraordinary appeal than that which 
the hon. Admiral had just made. In 1827, 
the battle of Navarino was fought. He 
(Sir Robert Peel) was recalled to office in 
1828. A question was then put to him 
on the subject of the battle, or of the 
affairs of Greece, and it was his duty to 
give the best answer he could to it. In 
giving that answer, and in making some 
comment on the remarks on the subject 
of that engagement, it appeared that he 
had made some statement which had 
given offence to the hon. Admiral. The 
hon. Admiral said, that he had read that 
statement in Galignani’s paper, and. that 
that statement did not correspond with the 
fact [Sir Edward Codrington said, that he 
found the same report in the Mirror of 
Parliament]. Well, then, in the Mirror 
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of Parliament. But was he to be made 
responsible for statements published of 
him in Galignani’s paper or in the Mirror 
of Parliament — statements made four 
years since, and the subject of which had 
of course in that time escaped his memory ? 
He was always willing enough to do 
justice to any man about whom he had 
made, or was reported to have made, an 
efroneous statement; but was there any 
fairness in withholding from him an im- 
putation of this sort at the time, when, 
if he had made it, he could have best ex- 
plained it, and then calling on him five years 
afterwards for an explanation, and not even 
then condescending to state what Galignani 
had put into his mouth, and what he was 
expected to answer! Surely the hon. Ad- 
miral might have had the courtesy yester- 
day or this morning to have given him 
notice of this matter—to have said that he 
was to be accused of doing the hon. Admiral 
wrong. Had this been done, he should 
have done his best to have satisfied the 
hon, Admiral—he should have referred to 
particulars about the several thousand 
slaves, and he should have then been pre- 
pared to meet the accusation of the hon. 
Admiral. But now he was totally unpre- 
pared; the more especially, as he had had 
no concern with the instructions which 
led to that battle. Under these circum- 
stances, and above all, because he had no 
communication from the hon. Admiral, he 
was now quite unable to give any explana- 
tion from memory alone. 

- Sir Edward Codrington said, he had 
made communication about this matter in 
three official letters. He wrote to Lord 
Melville, requesting him to lay the letter 
before the right hon. Baronet; he did so 
because that was the more regular and 
business-like way, and he mentioned it 
afterwards to the right hon. Baronet’s 
brother, Mr. William Peel. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that the hon. 
Admiral ought to have given him notice 
that he was to be called on to-night. He 
had at first intended to give an answer to 
this. matter from the Debates themselves ; 
he accordingly asked a friend to fetch 
him, not the Mirror of Parliament, for 
that was not in their library, but the Par- 
liamentary Debates; but the volume he 
wanted could not be procured at the 
moment. He was now glad that it could 
not, for he did not think that he was 
called on, in justice to himself, to give 
from such materials alone an answer to a 
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matter thus unexpectedly put forward. 
He again protested against being made 
responsible for what appeared either in 
Galignani’s paper or the Mirror of Par- 
liament, and repeated, that he ought to 
have had notice of this matter. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, that he 
should take the opportunity of asking this 
question again at another time, when he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
be better prepared. 

Captain Berkeleysaid, he wished merely 
to remind the Committee, that the question 
before it, was the vote for the number of 
seamen. On that question after the ad- 
mirable statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
he had nothing to say, but he should feel 
himself called upon to support the vote 
now proposed. 

Mr. Hume insisted that the vote ought 
to be reduced. Much of the money voted 
for the navy was uselessly expended. 
We had paid away uselessly since the 
peace as much money as would more than 
equip two such fleets as the Americans 
had now. We had great quantities of 
stores that were now rotting away. That 
was the way in which the public money 
was wasted. The Americans had but five 
frigates at sea, three of the larger and two 
of the smaller class ; they had a commerce 
as extensive as ours, and yet they found 
this force sufficient to protect it. Now, in 
1828, instead of the five or six ships of 
the Americans, we had no less than 170 
ships-of-the-line, exclusive of frigates; and 
the number now was 118. He believed 
that half that number would be sufficient 
for us. He did not want to go back to the 
standard of 1792, as he was accused of 
doing; but to that recommended by the 
Finance Committee in 1817. Our navy 
was kept up merely as a means of patron- 
age. There was no justice done to men 
serving in it, unless they had Parliament- 
ary or Aristocratic connexions. _ Such 
men rose in four or five years to high pro- 
motions, while others served for twenty or 
thirty years without any promotion what- 
ever. The question the Conimittee now 
had to decide was, whether they would 
vote a body of 27,000 men for the navy, 
when 20,000 had been thought sufficient 
six years since. He should move as an 
Amendment, that the vote should be re- 
duced by substituting 20,000 men for 
27,000 men, as he thought the 20,000 
were amply sufficient. — 
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Mr. G. F. Young said, that he had but 


a few words to say, and those were, to ex- 
press his. gratification at. the statements 
made by hon. and gallant Officers on the 
other side of the House, that the British 
naval service was becoming popular among 
seamen, and that for the future it would 
not be necessary to have recourse to: the 
odious system of impressment. That matter 
was one that had long engaged his at- 
tention, and he was prepared to move, if no 
other hon. Member did, that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into this 
subject. 

Mr. Charles Ross was anxious to state 
his opinion to the Committee, but finding 
great impatience manifested he would 
only say, that he doubted whether the 
consolidating of the Navy and Victualling 
Boards with the Admiralty, which took 
place last year, and was so much praised, 
would be productive of any beneficial re- 
sults. It would take another year to see 
how the plan worked, and before a positive 
opinion could be formed on the matter. 

Mr. Guest considered that, under the 
present circumstances of the country Min- 
isters should adopt practical measures of 
economy. At the same time he must say, 
that, looking to the state of affairs in the 
east of Europe, and our relations with 
Holland, the reduction of men proposed by 
the hon. member for Middlesex was too 
great. He thought that Ministers might 
begin with a reduction of 2,000. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment : — Ayes 44; Noes 347 — Majority 
303. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Morrison, J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O'Connell, Daniel 
O’Connell, John 
O’Connell, Morgan 
O’Connell, Maurice 
O’Connell, Charles 
O’Connor, Fergus 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 


Baldwin, H. 
Barry, G. 8. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Butler, Colonel 
Clay, W. 
Faithfull, George 
Finn, William F. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Galwey, J. M. 


Gaskell, D. Potter, Richard 
Gillon, W. D. Roebuck, J. A. 
Grote, G. Romilly, J. 


Guise, Sir W. B. 
Gully, John 
Hawkins, John 
Hutt, William 


Ruthven, E. 8. 
Ruthven, Edward 
Thicknesse, R. 
Torrens, Colonel 


James, William Turner, W. 

Lalor, Patrick Trelawney, W.M. 
Lister, Ellis Vigors, N. A. 
Maclaughlin, LL. Wallace, Robert 
Marsland, T. Warburton, Henry 
Molesworth, Sir W. = White, L. 
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On the Question, that .955,220/. be 
granted to his Majesty, to defray the 
charge of wages for seamen and marines 
for the ensuing year, 

Mr. Hume said, that nothing could be 
more stupid than the way in which Navy 
Estimates were voted. The number of 
admirals and other officers were not speci- 
fied, but officers and men were huddled 
together in the greatest confusion. With 
respect to the army, it was very different, 
for the number of generals, colonels, and 
regiments were stated, so that an insight 
into the Estimates for each might be ob- 
tained. A Return had been made to the 
House of the sinecures held by naval offi- 
cers, which he wished to get rid of ; and he 
should, therefore, move that the Estimates 
be reduced by that sum—namely, 6,975. 

Sir James Graham objected to the re- 
duction. The sinecures complained of 
were the colonelcies of marines, which were 
held by the most distinguished officers in 
the service. Would the House deprive 
such men as Lord Saumarez and Sir Sidney 
Smith, of the only especial reward they 
received for their long and arduous ser- 
vices ? 

Mr. O’Connell put it to the Committee 
to say, whether or not they were prepared 
to vote away the money of the public for 
the avowed purpose of maintaining  sine- 
cures? The question had reduced itself to 
one of sinecures or no sinecures ; and the 
question for a Reformed House of Com- 
mons to determine was, whether or not 
they would support the Motion for economy 
of his hon. friend the member for Middle- 
sex ? 

Mr. Ayshford Sanford supported the 
Estimate as laid before the House by his 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that no exception 
whatever had been taken to the personal 
merits or services of the individual officers— 
the question was one entirely of principle; 
but after the best reflection which he could 
bestow on it, he did not find it in his power 
to support the Motion of his hon. friend the 
member for Middlesex ; for, if that Motion 
were agreed to, it would go at once to de- 
prive six or eight meritorious officers of their 
means of subsistence, and of the reward for 
honourable and useful services to which 
they were justly entitled. He should be 
for putting an end prospectively to those 
sinecures ; whereas the Motion of his hon 
friend would have a retrospective oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Hume said, that all he contended for 
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was, that those places should be removed as 
sinecures. He should be perfectly willing 
to support a Motion for giving to all naval 
officers of high desert the rewards to which 
their services might entitle them. By 
adopting his Motion they would get rid of 
the existing sinecures, and prevent the pos- 
sible abuse of them in future. 

Mr. Nicholson Calvert would certainly 
support the Estimate as it stood; for 
though there had been in times past a 
grievous abuse of the power of granting 
sinecures, yet he did not apprehend there 
was now much danger of the continuance of 
that abuse; and he thought those offices 
against which the Amendment of the hon. 
member for Middlesex was directed, formed 
means of rewarding meritorious officers, 
which it would be highly inexpedient to 
abolish. 

Major Handley said, he had reason to 
know, that, by many of the officers of ma- 
rines, those appointments were considered 
degrading to the corps, and he should, 
therefore, support the Amendment. 

Mr. Briscoe said, that on a former occa- 
sion he had voted against a motion of the 
hon. member for Middlesex on the subject 
of sinecures ; he had since seen reason to 
regret that vote, and he should endeavour 
to repait the error by voting with him on the 
present occasion. The persons filling the 
offices now under the consideration of the 
House had no duties to perform, and should, 
therefore, as he conceived, no longer receive 
any portion of the public money. 

Viscount Palmerston hoped, that the 
House would not allow itself to be carried 
away by words. Sinecure was always an 
odious word in that House ; but he denied 
that this question was one of sinecure or no 
sinecure. It was a question whether they 
should continue to reward meritorious 
officers, in a manner most congenial to 
their feelings. Those places were rewards, 
and cheap rewards, for gallant services 
performed towards the country, and it 
was most unjust to attach to them the 
name of sinecures. As to the argument, 
that it was not sought to deprive the pre- 
sent possessors of their honourable reward, 
he put it to the Committee, whether such 
must not be the inevitable result, if the 
Amendment of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex was carried. His Majesty would be 
deprived hereafter of the means of giving 
those gallant officers that recompense which 
they had hitherto enjoyed, and to which 


_ they were so well entitled. 


Mr. Gisborne observed, that when, upon 
VOL. XVI. {sin 
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a former occasion, the hon. member for 
Middlesex had brought the subject of sine- 
cures under the consideration of the House, 
he was met: by the argument, that if there 
were, under that Motion, and that time, any 
step taken, it would amount to a direct in- 
terference with the prerogative of the 
Crown ; and a great many other arguments 
of equal force were urged against it ; and 
his hon. friend was told to wait until the 
several Estimates were brought before the 
House of Commons—now a Reformed 
House of Commons ; but the bringing for- 
ward of the Estimates afforded that oppor- 
tunity to which his hon. friend was refer- 
red; and now they were assailed with an 
appeal ad misericordiam. That he thought 
should not for a moment be attended to, and 
for this simple reason, that the proposition 
of the hon. member for Middlesex did not 
go to do the slightest injury to the present 
incumbents of offices, since he and all who 
supported him were perfectly willing 
to make suitable provisions for all those 
officers. 

Sir Robert Price contended, that the 
offices in question were not sinecures, pro- 
perly so called, and that the cheapest and 
most advantageous mode of rewarding pub- 
lic services of the nature referred to, was 
by offices which carried with them honour- 
able distinction, and at the same time some 
small emolument. 

Mr. Plumptre would not depart from the 
vote which he had given on the former oc- 
casion, and would again support the hon. 
member for Middlesex. 

Lord Ebrington, whilst he voted against 
the Amendment, wished to guard against 
being supposed to yield in this case upon an 
argument ad misericordiam. As long as 
those offices were properly bestowed, as he 
had no doubt they now were, he thought 
them the best and cheapest reward for pub- 
lic services. If any office was improperly 
bestowed, he thought the Committee should 
express their sense of such a proceeding by 
withholding the salary for that particular 
office. It was his intention to vote with 
the Government. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer said, that on every side the 
people were demanding a reduction of tax- 
ation ; and yet, whenever any proposition 
for economy was submitted to the House, 
Ministers were always prepared with an 
excuse for not adopting it. He wished 
some hon. Gentleman would state where 
and when the reduction of expenditure 
should commence: for whatever specific 
reduction was proposed had innumerable 
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objections started against it? Ona former 
evening, the general proposition of the hon. 
member for Middlesex was objected to, be- 
cause it did not go enough into detail ; and 
now, when a motion of detail was brought 
forward, that was objected to because it was 
not sufficiently general. 

Sir James Graham replied, that reduc- 
tions had been effected up to the last year 
to the extent of 2,100,000. He was asked 
would-these reductions goon? Heshouldsay 
yes ; and for proof of that assertion he should 
refer to the Estimates then before them. 
Already reductions to theextent of 400,000/. 
or 500,000/. had been effected. 

Mr. Herries said, the last Administration 
had been as fully desirous to reduce tax- 
ation, and as successful in doing so, as the 

resent Government. The administration 
of the Duke of Wellington, with which he 
had had the honour of being connected, 
had made a reduction of 3,000,000. in one 
year. 

Mr. Hume said, that hon. Members com- 
plained that he pointed out no case of abuse. 
Had he not mentioned the case of Sir 
Augustus Fitzclarence, which was a most 
abominable case of abuse ? 

An Hon. Member said, that he was 
ready to support the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex in any specific case which he brought 
forward. 

Mr. Hume could not reckon upon such 
support; it was the loop-hole through 
which they all got out. If officers were to 
be paid salaries, he wished that each indi- 
vidual case should be laid before the House, 
in order that it might be deliberated on. It 
was said, that such subjects should not 
come under the consideration of a popular 
assembly ; but he wished that the Repre- 
sentatives of the people would pay more 
attention to them than they did. He 
trusted, that before the end of the present 
Session there should be an end to all sine- 
cures and unmerited pensions. If officers 
were to receive pay, it should be given to 
them under the real—not a_ fictitious 
denomination. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment : Ayes 83; Noes 224—Majority 141. 

Vote agreed to. 


List of the Avs. 


Buckingham, J. S. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Chaytor, Colonel. 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H. A, 
Bayntun, 8, A. 


Beauclerk, Major A. Clay, W. 
Bewes, T. Collier, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. Cornish, James 
Brocklehurst, J. Curteis, E. B. 
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Dawson, E. Warburton, H. 
Divett, E. Wason, R. 
Evans, We Wilks, J. 

Ewart, W. Williams, Col. G. 
Faithfull, G. SCOTLAND. 


Fenton, J. Gillon, W. D. 
Feilden, John Oliphant, L. 
Fort, J. Oswald, J. 
Gaskell, D. Wallace, R. 
Gisborne, T. ’ Wemyss, Capt. J. 
Grote, G. IRELAND, 
Gully, J. Baldwin, H. 


Hall, Benjamin 
Handley, Benjamin 
Harvey, D. W. 


Barry, G, S. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Butler, Hon, P. 


Hawes, B. Evans, G. 
Hodges, T. L. Finn, W. F. 
Hutt, W. Fitzgerald, T. 
James, W, Fitzsimon, C. 
Kemp, T. R. Lalor, P. 
Lister, C. Maclaughlin, L. 
Marsland, T. O’Brien, C. 
Molesworth, Sir W. O'Connell, D. 
Morrison, J. O'Connell, C, 
Parrott, J. O’Connell, J. 
Philips, M. O'Connell, Morgan 
Phillpotts, J. O’Connell, M. 
Potter, R. O’Connor, F. 
Ricardo, D. O'Dwyer, A. C, 
Rider, T. Roche, David 
Rippon, C, Ruthven, E. 
Roebuck, J. A, Ruthven E, S. 
Thicknesse, R. Sheil, R, L, 
Tooke, W. Vigors, N. A. 
Torrens, Col. R. White, L. 
Turner, W, TELLER. 
Tynte, C.J. K. Hume, J. 


The House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 26, 1833, 


MinuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Viscount 
MELBOURNE, Copies of the Statements of the Number of 
Criminal Offenders committed for Trial in England and 
Wales for the year 18352, 

Bills. Read a second time :—Sugar Duties. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rosesery, from 
Balingry and Canisby ; against’ the present System of 
Chureh Patronage in Scotland.—By Lord Kine, from 
Lankilleth, for a Repeal of the Malt Duty.—By the Earls 
of HArrowsy and RoDEN, by ‘Viscount MELBOURNE, 
and the Bishop of Lonvon, from Numerous Plaees in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,—for a Better Observance 
of the Sabbath.—By the Earl of Morey, from Plymouth, 
and Stonehouse, against Slavery; and from Plymouth, 
for an Alteration in the Law of Debtor and Creditor.—By 
the Earl of Ropsn, from the Dean and Chapter of 
Elphin, against the proposed Measure of Church Reform 
for Ireland; from another Place, against the Grant to 
Maynooth College; and from Brechin, against the Minis- 
terial Measure of Education (Ireland),—By Earl Fitz- 
WILLIAM, from the Jews of Kingston-upon-Hull, for the 
Emancipation of the Jews. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Justice.] The 
House, on the Motion of the Lord Chan- 








cellor, resolved itself into a Committee on 
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the Administration of Justice Amendment 
Bill. 

On the Question, that the first Clause 
stand part of the Bill. 

The Earl of Eldon said, it was im- 
possible he could assent to the clause. It 
recited, that great doubts had arisen in 
Westminster Hall as to the power of 
the Judges to make alterations in the 
practice of pleading, and then it went on 
to enact, that the Judges or any eight 
of them, of whom three must be the chiefs 
of the Caurts, shall make, at any time 
within five years, such alterations in the 
mode and practice of pleading as might 
seem to them expedient. The effect of 
the Bill would be, to delegate to the 
Judges a power which Parliament ought 
never to relinquish—that of legislation. 
He could not bring himself to agree to 
a Bill which, in the year 1833, should 
enact that five years afterwards—namely, 
in the year 1838, the rules made by 
Judges should have all the force and 
effect of law, and be to all intents and 
purposes the law. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
at first view the objection ofshis noble and 
learned friend might appear to carry with 
it some weight, but he begged the House 
to observe, that the present Bill was 
founded upon the recommendations of the 
Law Commissioners, who were of opinion 
that the whole system of special pleading 
should undergo revision for the purpose of 
rendering it more effectual and more con- 
ducive to the ends of justice. -He was 
sure that his noble and learned friend 
could never for a single moment entertain 
the idea that Parliament could frame a 
code to regulate the course of all special 
pleading at all times. When circum- 
stances arose demanding alteration, much 
inconvenience, nay, much injustice, must 
arise from waiting for Acts of Parliament. 
They must intrust powers to the Judges, 
or permit abuses to continue; and he felt 
confirmed in his attachment to the present 
measure, from remembering that it was in 
perfect accordance with the Bill introduced 
hy Lord Tenterden for facilitating process. 
He really thought there would be no 
hazard in intrusting that power to the 
Judges for the five years that he proposed. 
It was indeed absolutely necessary that the 
power of altering the rules and practice of 
the Courts of common law should be 
vested in the Judges; because there was 
no other way in which the object could be 
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accomplished with safety. The conse- 
quence of proceeding legislatively, in the 
first instance would be, that any evils 
which originated from the ac tsa 
of rules of practice or of order, must 
be portion to re-occur in every case 
until a new Act of Parliament could 
be obtained. He would take upon himself 
to state, that the practice and jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery would not have 
been established, if the Court itself had not 
been vested with discretionary power; and 
those advantages which have been derived 
from its character as a Court of Equity, 
would never have existed. His noble and 
learned friend (the Earl of Eldon) did not 
state the precise words of the clause, 
when he said, that it gave the power to the 
Judges for a period of five years, to 
devise and determine upon the rules and 
orders, on the pleadings and practice of 
the Courts; and that, at the end of such 
five years, those rules and orders were to 
acquire the force of an Act of Parliament, 
the same as though they had been origi- 
nated by the Legislature. As regarded 
the particular period of five years, the 
reason why it was fixed upon was this: 
There must be some fixed limit to which 
this authority should extend; and, how-« 
ever high the character, situation, and 
condition of those who might be called 
upon to exercise their judgments on sub- 
jects of this nature, unless some term 
were fixed for completing their work, the 
subject might, by possibility, be allowed to 
sleep, and be at length wholly overlooked, 
even in cases where the adoption of new 
regulations might be essential; and the 
powers intrusted by this Bill should be 
carried into effect at the earliest possible 
period. It was considered that a less 
period than five years would not be suf- 
ficient, where new rules and orders were 
laid down, to give them a fair trial. Their 
Lordships would find that, by this Bill, the 
Judges of the superior common law Courts 
were empowered, from time to time, to 
make such alterations in the mode of 
pleading, and other proceedings in actions 
at law, and such regulations as to the 
payment of costs, as to them might 
seem expedient; and that such rules and 
orders should have the same binding force 
and effect as if the provisions contained in 
them had been expressly enacted by 
Parliament. The operation, therefore, of 
these new rules and orders was strictly 
limited to the period of five years from the 
2M2 
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p assing of the Act; and that at the end of 
that period, should ‘they be found effective, 
then only they might be made a part and 
parcel of the law, by receiving the sanction 
of the Legislature. It was apparent, that 
the desirable object of establishing good 
rules in the Courts could not be attained 
without an Act of the Legislature, which 
should give the Judges larger powers than 
they possessed. His noble and learned 
friend had not correctly quoted the pre- 
amble of the Bill; and he would find, on 
reference to it, that it did not state, that 
in consequence of great doubts having 
arisen, so and so was necessary to be 
done; but that as “doubts” may arise 
“as to the power of the said Judges 
to make such alterations without the 
authority of Parliament.” The object of 
the Bill was, therefore, not to provide 
a remedy for any doubts that existed; but 
it actually went to prevent, as far as 
‘possible, any such doubts from arising. 
‘Since the Report of the Common Law 
Commissioners was made, not only the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, but 
the Judges of all the Courts in Westminster 
Hall, had issued rules and orders, effecting 
very great and material improvements in 
the practice of those Courts, which had 
tended to render the practice and pro- 
ceedings on them much more clear and 
distinct; and, what is most desirable of all, 
to diminish useless expense to the various 
suitors in them. The great object to 
be effected was, that of altering the method 
‘of pleading to this extent, that the manner 
and mode of it shall be clear and distinct; 
and it will be at the peril of a party 
to adopt any other mode than that which 
is laid down. Suitors must adopt the 
mode laid down by the Judges: they 
might, if they pleased, make a plea shorter; 
they might choose their own words; but 
if a plea consisted of more words than the 
order laid down by the Judges permits, it 
would then be said, “‘ you did so at your 
peril, and you shall not have costs.” This 
was a desirable improvement in the rules 
and practice of pleading in the superior 
Courts; much good had already been 
effected—he had no doubt it would con- 
tinue to increase; and he felt convinced 
that the greatest possible benefit would 
result from the exercise of those powers 

_ which it was the object of this Bill to 
bestow on the Judges. 

Lord Wynford said, he hoped that, in a 
case like the present, the House would 
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seek for the assistance of the Judges, who 
could give their Lordships a great deal of 
information about pleading, but he also 
hoped that they would retain the power of 
applying that information in their own 
hands. Their Lordships ought not to im- 
pose upon the Judges the responsibility of 
legislating for a period of five years. It had 
been said by his noble and learned friend 
on the. Woolsack, that the House could 
not all at once make provision for all 
the rules which a complete system of 
special pleading would require; but such 
an objection, if admitted in the present 
case, must be allowed to prevail with 
equal force in every other, and would 
apply to every law that might by possibility 
be introduced in that or the other House 
of Parliament. It was one thing to require 
that Judges should make rules respecting 
matters of practice, and quite another, 
that they should be .called upon to es- 
tablish the rules upon which pleading was 
to be conducted. He would repeat, that 
in considering the present measure, the 
assistance of the Judges would be required 
for every part of it. He thought the 
people would be benefitted if the Judges 
were in the first instance allowed to propose 
such improvements as to them might seem 
necessary, such as experience might sug- 
gest; and if those improvements, thus 
proposed, were afterwards brought before 
Parliament for its sanction; the two Houses, 
of course, reserving to themselves the right 
to see whether the alterations proposed 
were fit to be adopted. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
mode proposed by his noble and learned 
friend was more objectionable than that 
which he proposed to get rid of. If that 
mode was once adopted, it would be the 
recognition of the principle that that 
House should stop in its legislative course 
for the assistance of the Judges, and 
no man in either House of Parliament 
would ever afterwards think of proposing 
any change in the Jaw lest he should 
be met with the objection,—‘“‘Oh, but have 
you the approval of the Judges, for if you 
have not, we cannot adopt what you 
propose, for it is for them alone to begin 
alterations.” He, in common with other 
noble Lords, felt the greatest possible 
respect for the learned Judges, but_any- 
thing like allowing them arbitrarily to 
decide for Parliament whether any changes 
should be made—whether those changes 
were sufficient— whether they were neces- 
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sary or fit to be made was—what he never 
would consent to. That would be nothing 
more nor less than a complete abdication 
of their own legislative functions. He 
knew the practice of Parliament well 
enough to be quite sure, that if the prece- 
dent were once set, .it would ever after be 
acted on. To adopt the noble and learned 
Lord’s recommendation would be to make 
the Judges the Lords of the Articles over 
them. The use of that expression reminded 
him of an instance which clearly showed 
that what he was now proposing was 
not only not unusual, but was the usual 
mode in which Parliament dealt with 
matters of this sort. That instance was to 
be found in the Statute of the 6th Geo. 
4th—the Act passed to establish the Jury 
Trial in certain cases in Scotland —an Act 
passed when his noble and learned pre- 
decessor was on the Woolsack, and in 
which the Chief Commissioner of the Jury 
Court, with certain other persons therein- 
named, was empowered to make orders 
and processes—these processes being in 
Scotland, as his noble and learned friend 
well knew, the most important pleadings 
in a cause. There was no doubt, that 
if they were to wait for an Act of Parlia- 
ment to amend the pleadings in causes 
whenever such amendments were required, 
that they would never be made; and it 
was chiefly for that reason that he wished 


to confer on the Judges this power of 


alteration. 

The Earl of Eldon thought, that the 
speech of the noble and learned Lord 
rendered it an absolute duty on him 
to oppose this measure. The power to 
which the noble and learned Lord seemed 
to object, was most effectually given to 
the Judges by this clause. Instead of the 
old practice of the Lord Chancellor calling 
on the Judges to state their doubts as to 
the practice of their Courts, and then, 
if he thought proper, undertake to recom- 
mend the alterations to Parliament, it was 
now proposed—and that too in a Bill 
which stated doubts as to the power of the 
Judges—that they should make rules in 
their own Courts, which rules were to 
have authority for five years, and then to 
become the law. Why, this was legislating, 
and this Bill. gave into the hands of the 
Judges the power to make laws in very im- 
portant cases. The practice of the Courts 
was a part of the law of the land, affecting 
property and even personal liberty, and he 
protested, on the part of thesubject, against 
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giving to Judges this extensive legislative 
ower, 

The Lord Chancellor read the clause, to 
show that the proposed powers related 
chiefly to alterations in pleading. The 
Scotch Jury Act was a precedent for this. 

The Earl of Eldon did not wish the law 
of Scotland to become ours, especially 
with regard to the powers of the Judges, 
whose acts of sederunt were often equiva- 
lent to legislative enactments. As to these 
being mere matters of pleading, the noble 
and learned Lord must know, that plead- 
ings influenced the rights of the subject 
more than anything else. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the subject 
seemed to be one of considerable difficulty, 
and he believed the representations made 
by the noble and learned Lord were correct. 
He was averse from giving such a power to 
the Judges, and he would suggest, with 
a view of obviating the difficulty, that the 
Judges should draw up such rules and 
orders as they might think necessary, 
should lay them at once before Parliament, 
if Parliament was sitting, and, if not, 
should do so within five days after Parlia- 
ment actually assembled, and that such 
rules and orders should not have any 
force till six weeks after they had been so 
laid before Parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor saw no objection 
to the noble Lord’s Amendment. On the 
whole, though it would not be without 
inconvenience, he thought that the sug- 
gestion of laying the rules before Parlia- 
ment was an improvement; certainly in 
some cases, as for example, when practice 
had taught the Judges the imperfection of 
some of their rules, they must wait till 
Parliament assembled, and they obtained 
its sanction to alter them. 

Lord Wyzford had listened with great 
attention to all that had been said on this 
point by his noble and learned friends 
on both sides. He was still of opinion, 
however, that no necessity existed for 
Parliament to delegate its powers to the 
Judges in the manner proposed. His ex- 
perience did not lead him to the conclusion 
that there was anything connected with 
the practice of pleading which could not 
be provided for by legislative enactments. 
All that was necessary was to bring back 
pleading to what it had been two centuries 
ago—a simple statement of facts, so that 
the defendant should know what be was 
charged with, and the Judge what he had 
to try. He would therefore move an 
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Amendment to the effect, that in all cases, 
the Judges should state what they con- 
sidered to be necessary, and that their 
recommendations should be proposed in 
Parliament, the Parliament reserving the 
right of receiving or rejecting the proposed 
alterations, 

The House divided on this Amendment: 
Ayes 9; Noes 12—Majority 3. 

Lord Ellenborough’s Amendment was 
agreed to. 

Lord Eldon expressed his satisfaction 
that the arbitration clause had been with- 
drawn, as in his opinion it was of the most 
injurious and oppressive character. For 
fifty years, as a Barrister, a Judge, and a 
Chancellor, he had been acquiring ex- 
perience, and that forbade him ever to 
consent to compel suitors to submit to an 
arbitration. Being on his legs, he would 
take that opportunity of pointing out 
another clause which was of an unsatis- 
factory character. It was that which 
called upon the subjects of these realms 
to bring their suits before the Sheriff 
for trial, instead of a Judge. There would 
be ten times as many questions of law arise 
for subsequent decision, as there would 
be if the matter were before a Judge 
of Assize, and for many other reasons 
he looked upon the clause as a most 
vicious one. 

Bill passed through the Committee. 


SPOOL ALLL LODO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 26, 1833. 


Mrnvures.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. War- 
BURTON, a Return from the British Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Agents in the United States of North America, 
of the quantities of Gold raised at the Mines situate in 
the States of North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
other States adjoining, from the earliest to the latest period 
at which such a Return can be obtained. 

Bills. Read a first time:—The Marine Mutiny; Entails 
(Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Frepertck SuAw,_ from 
Clonakilty, against Slavery.—By the same, from a Num- 
ber of Places in Ireland; by Sir Ropert PEEL, from 
Dysart and Tamworth; and by Sir HARRY VERNEY, 
from Buckingham,—for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.—By the Sheriffs of London, from that City, for a 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxes.—By Sir HARRY VERNEY, 
from Steeple-Claydon, for some Amendments in the 
Labourers’ Employment Bill.—By Mr. Wizxks, from 
the Protestant Dissenters assembling at Oxford Street 
Chapel, Birmingham, for a Removal of the Disabilities 
under which they labour. 


RerusaL To Give Evipence.] Mr. 
Bannerman, the Chairman of the Liver- 
pool Election Committee, moved the 


Order of the Day, that Elizabeth Robin- 
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son, a witness who refused to answer 
certain questions put to her by that Com- 
mittee, be ordered to attend’ at the Bar 
of the House. 

The witness brought in, and ques- 
tioned. 

By the Speaker:. What is your 
name ?—Elizabeth Robinson. You were 
summoned as a witness to give evidence 
before the Liverpool Election Committee ? 
—Yes. You were asked by that Com- 
mittee questions which you refused to an- 
swer ?7—Yes. What wére your reasons for 
declining to answer these questions ?— 
I was afraid of my life. You were in 
apprehension of incurring personal tisk ? 
—I was: | feared for my life. Should 
you have still the same feelings of alarm, 
if you were called upon now to answer 
these questions ?—I dare not answer that. 

By Mr. Robinson: Have you been 
threatened by anybody, and what reason 
have you to suppose that you run per- 
sonal risk in answering these questions ? 
—I have been threatened by one person. 
Will you state to the House the name of 
that person ?—I dare not mention his 
name. ' 

The witness ordered to withdraw. 

Mr. Benett moved that the Order be 
discharged. 

The Motion having been seconded, 

Mr. Hume opposed the Motion. He 
said, that the present inquiry, instituted 
by the Committee, related to bribery, and 
that the public were deeply interested in 
the matter. This witness declined answer- 
ing questions which might lead to the dis- 
covery of those persons who had practised 
bribery. She also refused giving the 
name of the person who had threatened 
her; who, if he were not guilty, would 
have no reason to make use of intimida- 
tion. Ifthe witness were discharged, and 
the matter allowed to drop, the object for 
which the Committee sat would be de- 
feated. 

Mr. Benett thought, that the witness 
did not object to answering other ques- 
tions in furtherance of the views of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Nicholl: The questions she had 
already refused to answer were most 
material—to find out how certain sums 
had been disposed of. Particularly a 
sum of about 50/., and a smaller one of 
31. 16s. which it was supposed she had 
some knowledge of. If she knew the 
names of the parties bribing, and refused to 
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mention them, then it would be impos- 
sible to get at the truth. 

Sir Robert Bateson contended, that the 
witness ought not to be discharged, as it’ 
was of the greatest consequence that the | 
Committee should be made acquainted 
with every circumstance that tended to a 
discovery of the truth. The only ques- 
tion was, whether the laws were sufficient 
to protect her or not, if she spoke the 
truth. If they were, she ought not to be 
discharged. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the real 
question at issue was, whether that House 
was, under any circumstances, to be 
stopped in investigating any matter it 
might think fit to make inquiry into; 
.and whether the bare assertion of one in- 
timidated party was sufficient to prevent 
investigation? He thought that if the 
House acquiesced in such a denial, it 
would be departing from the general 
principles by which it was directed in its 
proceedings. Were the questions put to 
this witness by the Committee material 
and necessary ones?, If they were, and 
it seemed by having the witness called 
before that House that they were, the 
House would not be discharging its duty 
either for the present or for the future, 
if the witness was allowed to be dis- 
charged. By doing so the House would 
be encouraging every timid or unwilling 
witness, .and frequently witnesses for 
corrupt purposes would decline giving 
the evidence required of them. If the 
House acquiesced in the discharge of the 
present witness, it would do what no 
Court of Justice in the land would consent 
to. The House could not allow the 
matter to rest as it was, without decilar- 
ing itself utterly unfit for its high avoca- 
tions, and might, in such cases, as well 
at once abdicate all its acknowledged 
principles, 

Sir Robert Peel agreed with the right. 
hon. Gentleman. The Committee had 
pursued the only course that was left 
Open to it; and he, therefore, thought 
that the House had no other alternative, 
if the witness still persisted, but the exer- 
cise of its power as an ultimate resource, 

. Mr. Bannerman, as Chairman of the 

Committee, begged to state, that the 
Committee had offered the witness every 
protection within its power. 

Mr. Hume, after stating his regret that 
. any female should be so situated as the 
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most necessary to have the truth upon 
the present occasion. She should be 
brought back to the Bar, and advised as 
to the way she should proceed. 

Lord Althorp also thought it proper 
that the witness should be fully informed 
of the protection that the House could 
extend to her; and then that the neces- 
sary answers sbould be insisted upon. 

Mr. Harvey said, that he was satisfied 
that the witness spoke the truth when 
she said that she had been intimidated ; 
but this was not a sufficient reason for 
declining to answer the questions of the 
Committee. Those who intimidated her 
did so that she should become a cloak 
for crime; and, though innocent her- 
self, she was to be considered as an in- 
strument in the hands of criminal persons. 
She should be ordered to appear before 
the Committee to-morrow, and answer all 
questions that might be put to her. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle said, that the 
House could not effectually grant its pro- 
tection to the witness, unless, as soon as 
she mentioned the name of the person 
who menaced her, it issued an order for 
his immediate arrest. 

Mr. Wynn said, that when the House 
armed with its own powers the Committee, 
it might exact obedience to that Com- 
mittee, in the same manner that it would 
exact obedience from persons called upon 
to give evidence at the Bar of the House. 
The House had always enforced answers 
to its questions, except in the case of Sir 
Abraham Bradley King, whose testimony 
was not considered of any great moment. 
The question arose out of a riot at Dublin, 
and it was contended that on account of 
the trifling nature of the circumstance it 
was not sufficient to justify the inter- 
ference of the House. There was also 
the case of a medical man who was ques- 
tioned as to something which had been 
stated to him confidentially in his practice, 
and he objected from motives of honour 
to answer, and was exonerated. No 
one could doubt the power of the House, 
to enforce answers, but there might besome 
question as to the propriety of exercising 
the power. If the members of the Com- 
mittee, in the present instance, did not 
think the evidence of this witness ma- 
terial, they need not press to have their 
questions answered ; but, having thought 
the evidence important, and havin 
caused the witness to be brought before 
the House, the House had no other option 
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but to enforce its authority by every 
means in its power. It would perhaps 
be sufficient if the witness were called in 
and assured of the protection of the 
House by the Speaker, and warned of the 
consequences of not answering. 

The Speaker considered that the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken a correct view 
of this question. The House had heard the 
statements of the witness, and there was 
not sufficient reason assigned in them 
for her refusing to answer the proposed 
questions, when she had been assured that 
she might do so with safety. As for the 
motion to have the Order of the Day 
discharged, there was no Order to dis- 
charge, since the only one—that the 
witness attend the House—was already 
complied with. He would ask whether it 
was the pleasure of the House that the 
witness be recalled ? 

‘Mr. Wynn, said, that the witness should 
be cautioned as to the probable con- 
sequences of persisting in her refusal. 

The witness recalled. 

The Speaker then addressed the witness 
to the following effect:—The House has 
listened to you with attention, and has 
not seen in your statements any sufficient 
reason why you should refuse to answer 
the questions put to you by the Com- 
mittee before which you were summoned 
as a witness. The House expects that 
you will not persist in your refusal, but 
that you will henceforth answer the ques- 
tions put to you by the Committee. 
Whilst the House expects this from you, 
it assures you at the same time that you 
may confidently depend on its justice, and 
on its entire protection. For the present, 
the House is satisfied with admonishing 
you, as you are labouring under a mistake. 
But you must learn, that if you continue 
to refuse answering the questions of the 
Committee, it will be at your own risk 
and peril, as you must in that case be 
committed to the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms, as one guilty of a breach of the 
privileges of this House. On the one 
hand, the House points out to you the 
danger of non-compliance with its orders ; 
and, on the other, it declares to you 
that you may safely rely on its protection, 
and it enjoins you therefore to act as an 
honest and upright witness, in answering 
fully all the questions that the Committee 
may think fit to ask of you. 

The witness withdrew, 





ComMurTaTION oF TaxeEs.] Mr. Robin- 
son rose to move, that aSelect Committee 
be appointed to revise the existing Tax- 
ation, with a view to a Repeal of those 
burthens which press most heavily on 
productive industry, and the substitution 
of a tax upon’ property in lieu thereof. 
He was so sensible of his own inability to 
do justice to the very important subject 
which he had undertaken to bring before 
the House, and of the disadvantages under 
which he laboured in belonging to no 
party, and in being supported by none 
but those who were sensible of the recti- 
tude of his intentions, that he should have 
shrunk from the task, if he did not consider 
it a duty he owed to his country to bring 
the subject fairly before the House. Hon. 
Members were to be found in the House 
of all diversity of opinions. There was 
hardly a shade of opinion which did not 
find its Representative; and there were 
few subjects on which they all could con- 
cur. On one subject, however, they did 
agree—namely, that in order to afford re- 
lief to the people, it was necessary to 
diminish taxation. Government had ac- 
cordingly been assailed on all sides to 
remit taxes. The Government met the 
complaints, by saying—and he admitted 
with great truth—that it was necessary to 
maintain the national faith, and to sup- 
port the establishments of the country, 
which could not be done if those taxes 
were abolished. The consequence had 
been, that taxes had been raised, in many 
instances, in order to meet the exigencies 
of the Government, or at all events had 
been but in very few instances remitted. 
For the three years during which he had 
had the honour of sitting in that House, 
he had paid considerable attention to the 
subject of taxation, and the conclusion at 
which he had arrived was, that as no great 
amount of taxation could be remitted, 
the only way in which relief could be 
communicated to the labouring classes, 
was by a commutation of the taxes. He 
was aware that unless he could make out 
a strong case for the adoption of his opin- 
ion, he could not expect his Majesty’s 
Government to make so extensive a 
chapge in the whole system of taxation. 
He could assure the noble Lord, that, in 
bringing forward the suggestion, he was 
satisfied of its expediency, and he pledged 
himself to prove to the noble Lord, and to 
the House, that an absolute necessity did 
exist for making the change which he 
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advocated. He did not make the sugges- 
tion as the result of his own opinion alone; 
he ‘was supported in it by some of the 
ablest statesmen who had ever sat in that 
House; and he believed he should be 
able: to show that the noble Lord-—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself had, 
at one time, concurred in the propriety of 
the adoption of some such measure as 
that which he advocated. He would not 
detain the House to dilate upon the dis- 
tress at present existing in the country. 
They had heard those distresses most 
ably stated on a former evening, when the 
hon. member for Birmingham brought 
forward his Motion on the State of the 
Nation ; and they were such as were well 
calculated to harrow up the feelings of 
those who heard them. He could not, 
however, help admitting freely, that the 
statement made by the hon. Member was 
greatly overcharged, and that his eloquent 
descriptions were not borne out by the 
facts which he had adduced. Yet enough 
appeared then, to convince every body 
(and this was known to all who considered 
the situation of the country) that such was 
the wretched condition of the labouring 
classes, that it became the imperative duty 
of the House to take the subject into its 
most attentive consideration, in order that, 
by their collective wisdom, they might en- 
deavour to devise some remedy for an evil 
which threatened destruction and ruin to 
the whole nation. The noble Lord had 
been assailed by every class for the repeal 
of the taxes which pressed peculiarly upon 
itself. He had, within the last week, been 
waited on by several deputations of 
mercantile men, who prayed for the repeal 
of the House and Window-taxes, and the 
other Assessed-taxes. And, in the same 
manner, he had at other times been 
assailed by those interested in agriculture, 
for the repeal of the Malt and Hop-duties. 
He (Mr. Robinson) thought that the noble 
Lord had acted prudently in abstaining 
from making any promises of a remission 
of taxation, and, indeed, in having 
declined to give any information as to his 
financial schemes, till after the Easter 
recess, when he should be able to state 
fully the plan which the finances of the 
country would enable him to adopt. It 
might then be asked, why he should bring 
forward such a Motion—why not leave it 
to Government to propose it, if the Govern- 
ment thought that it was fitting it should 
be adopted, His answer was, that it was 
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not to be expected that Government 
should propose such a commutation of 
taxes as he meant to propose. Were the 
Government to propose the adoption of a 
Property-tax in lieu of their present taxes, 
it would be an avowal on their part of the 
inability of the country to support its in- 
stitutions according to the present system, 
and that, in fact, the whole system was 
rotten to the core. He therefore did not 
blame Ministers that they did not originate 
such a Motion—he should not even blame 
them if they opposed it until such time as 
it should appear by a Resolution of the 
majority of the House, or even by the ex- 
pressed opinions of a respectable numerical 
minority, that such a measure was neces- 
sary. If such an opinion were once 
expressed, no Government could with- 
stand that and the strong feelings known 
to be entertained on the subject through- 
out the country. And the result would 
then be, that the noble Lord would be 
forced to change the whole financial sys- 
tem of the kingdom. He had stated, on 
a former occasion, that great distress 
existed in the country, and he had then, 
as now, to complain that such complaints 
were coldly received by the House, and a 
refusal given to all inquiry, on account of 
the exaggerated statements in which hon. 
Members indulged. It was to be regretted, 
that on account of such statements the 
House should refuse to inquire into the 
real distresses which were known to exist, 
and that the country should not obtain, 
because its evils were exaggerated, that 
redress which it required and expected. 
The people said—* Will you grant an in- 
quiry to ascertain the real amount of our 
distress, and propose a remedy?” He 
hoped that the House would grant an in- 
quiry. Atall events, he trusted that they 
would endeavour to trace the evil to its 
source. It was idle to say, that there 
was noremedy. It only required firmness 
and promptitude on the part of the Go- 
vernment, and patriotism on the part of 
the Members of that House, to discover it. 
The people did not complain of the taxes 
themselves, so much as they complained 
of the injustice with which they were levied. 
They complained of the inequality of the 
system, which pressed upon the industrious 
classes with undue severity, and bowed 
down those who contributed most to the 
support of the country. He thought that 
there was an easy remedy to be found for 
that evil, He thought that a commuta- 
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tion of the taxes, and the substitution of 
a Property-tax in lieu of the taxes which 
pressed on industry , would, in a great mea- 
sure, effect that remedy. And if it were 
adopted, it would prevent the country 
being ruined by a system of taxation, 
which, if persisted in, would lead it into 
difficulties from which the Government 
could never expect to extricate it. He 
would read an extract from the speech of 
a late eminent statesman, whose opinions 
had always, as they deserved, met with 
every consideration from the House—he 
meant that of Mr. Huskisson, as it showed 
what his opinions on the subject then be- 
fore them were. When a motion was 
brought forward on the 18th of March, 
1830, for an Inquiry into the State of the 
Nation, Mr. Huskisson, after expressing 
a wish for a great reduction of taxation, 
and an opinion that the reduction could 
not be carried much.further, went on to re- 
commend, in theseterms, a general revision 
of taxation:—‘ The more general consi- 
‘derations to which 1 now claim the 
attention of the House are these :—first, 
that no other country in Europe has so 
large a proportion of its taxation bearing 
directly upon the income of labour and 
productive capital :—secondly, that in no 
other country, of the same extent, I 
think I might say in none of five times 
the extent of this kingdom, is there so 
large a mass of income belonging to 
those classes who do not directly employ 
it in bringing forth the produce of 
labour :—thirdly, that no other country 
has so large a proportion of its taxation 
mortgaged ; in proportion to the amount 
of that mortgage are we interested in 
any measure which, without injustice to 
the mortgagee, would tend to lessen the 
absolute burthen of the mortgage :— 
fourthly, that from no other country in 
the world does so large a proportion of 
the class not engaged in production 
(including many of the wealthy), spend 
their incomes in foreign parts. I know 
I may be told that, by taxing that in- 
come, you run the risk of driving them 
to withdraw their capital altogether. 
My answer is, first, that ninety-nine 
out of every 100 of these absentees have 
no such command over the source of 
‘ their income ; secondly, that the danger 
‘is now of another and more alarming 
‘description—that of the productive 
‘capitals of this country being trans- 
‘ ferred to other countries, where they 
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would be more secure of a more profit- 
able return. The relief of industry is the 
remedy against the danger. One of the 
objections made to any direct tax upon 
income, even limited as I have described, 
to capital not directly employed in the 
pursuits of industry, is, that it may be 
very fit as a war measure, but that it is 
not suited to a state of peace. My an- 
sweris, that this proposition is too general. 
What may be very well adapted to a state 
of peace or war, under given circum- 
stances, may become inexpedient when 
the bearing of those circumstances is al- 
together changed. In war, the wages 
of labour and the profits of capital may 
be high; in peace they may be greatly 
depressed. In the former supposition, 
taxes bearing upon industry will be more 
lightly felt; in the latter, their pressure 
will be very severe; and, if not alle- 
viated, will daily become more so, by ex- 
hausting the very springs of that industry 
from which they are derived. Let gen- 
tiemen seriously weigh in their own minds 
whether this be not the risk against 
which it is most earnest to provide, I 
have already shown, upon higher author- 
ity than my own—that of the Chan- 
cellor ofthe Exchequer—that the amount 
remitted by a change in our taxation 
would be a very inadequate measure of 
the real saving and contingent relief to 
industry; whilst, on the other hand, the 
produce of the tax to be substituted 
would be commensurate with what it 
might subtract from the incomes of the 
classes by which it would be paid. The 
landlord, the fundholder, the mortgagee, 
the annuitant of every description, would 
moreover be directly benefited to the ex- 
tent of his consumption of the articles 
upon which the present taxes might be 
reduced or abolished. Each. would be 
indirectly benefited, by the stimulus and 
additional ease which would be given to 
the industrious classes. Take, for in- 
stance, the-land-owner. Can any man 
doubt that in proportion to the relief 
afforded, would be the means and desire 
of the industrious classes to consume 
more of all the productions of the soil 
which constitute their habitual comforts 
and luxuries—more meat, more malt, 
more cheese, more butter, and more of 
all the other articles which cannot be 
said to be of absolute and primary neces- 
sity? Can any man doubt that the con- 
sumption of these articles is now check- 
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‘ed, if not actually diminished, by the 
straitened circumstances of our labour- 
ing population? Should their condi- 
tion become still harder—and, in order 
to maintain our competition im the 
foreign market, I fear that, without the 
relief which I have suggested, it must— 
is it not obvious that the consumption of 
these articles, and, with the consumption, 
the price, must decline? * * * 

If I have dwelt upon these subjects at 
greater length than I had intended, | 
have done so because I have thought it 
my duty, as an unconnected Member of 
Parliament, not to shrink from stating 
my views respecting them. The posi- 
tion of a Minister in this House is very 
different from that of an individual. I 
know how difficult a thing it might be 
for Government, even if theyconcurred in 
my views, to carry them into effect ; and 
I am fully aware of all the inconve- 
nience which would arise from their at 
all hinting at their concurrence unless 
they were prepared to act upon it. All 
I cana say is, that ours is a choice of diffi- 
culties, and that the course which I have 
suggested would, | sincerely believe, be 
most beneficial to the country. If these 
views are not entertained by others in 
this House, or sanctioned by public opin- 
ion out of doors, it would be vain to ex- 
pect that they should lead, at present, to 
any practical result. But if, at any 
future day, a sense of the public interest 
should induce his Majesty’s Government 
to act upon them, I shall be prepared to 
give my most cordial assistance and sup- 
port towards overcoming the various dif- 
ficulties which I am fully sensible must 
arise in carrying these views into effect, 
and towards conciliating the feelings of all 
who might continue adverse to their 
adoption.’* 

He had thus shown that the opinion of that 
great man had led him to the same con- 
clusion to which he had arrived—namely, 
that, from the decreasing capital of the 
country, and the diminishing wages of the 
working classes, it was impossible that 
the present system of taxation could 
stand; and that right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by expressing his willingness 
to support the Government in any future 
period, should they, entertaining the same 
views which he held, endeavour to estab- 
lish a Property-tax even in peace. Now, 
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he would ask, what had happened since 
1830, to show that there was less ground 
for such a measure at present than there 
was in 1830? Had the state of the 
country not got worse? Had the state of 
the working classes not deteriorated ? 
Had the distress not increased? Had the 
national burthens, had the expense of the 
Navy and Army—(including the dead 
weight) not increased—and were not the 
people less able to pay those additional 
burthens now than they were then? - He 
said, that they were. That was the real 
state of the case, and it was useless to 
evade or conceal it. They ought, there- 
fore, at once seriously to inquire into the 
causes, and devise remedies for such 
evils. The inquiry ought not to be 
delayed. Time was pressing; and the 
longer the delay, the greater the difficulty 
in which they would find themselves 
involved. He did not mean to say, that 
the country could not stand, or could not 
pay the necessary expenses for its Govern- 
ment and defence. Far from it. He 
merely said, that a change of system was 
necessary to enable it to do so. He 
would not go into long details on the sub- 
ject; but he would cite one or two 
individual cases, which would show the 
House the deplorable state to which the 
poor were reduced, and the necessity 
there was for some relief being extended 
to them. He found that the Poor-rates 
in England and Wales amounted, for the 
year ending on the 25th of March, 1831, 
to 8,339,087/.; and for the year ending 
on the 25th of March, 1832, to 8,683,4617. 
increase, 344,374/.—being an average of 
four per cent. He would ask if that was 
not a most important fact, and if it did 
not show that the condition of. the 
country was becoming progressively worse? 
He begged them to remember, that this 
increase took place after a most abundant. 
harvest, and when the necessaries of life 
were at unusually low prices. The only 
three English counties where there had 
been a decrease in the Poor’s-rates, were 
Bedford, Cornwall, and Westmoreland. 
The greatest increase was in the counties 
of Somerset, Southampton, Surrey, and 
Sussex, where they had increased from 
seven to eight per cent. In Wales, 
there had been, in Carnarvonshire, a de- 
crease of two percent only. In Anglesea 
and Cardiganshire the increase had been 
nine per cent, and in Glamorganshire 
eleven percent. He found, too, that since 
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tion of the taxes, and the substitution of 
a Property-tax in lieu of the taxes which 
pressed on industry , would, in a great mea- 
sure, effect that remedy. And if it were 
adopted, it would prevent the country 
being ruined by a system of taxation, 
which, if persisted in, would lead it into 
difficulties from which the Government 
could never expect to extricate it. He 
would read an extract from the speech of 
a late eminent statesman, whose opinions 
had always, as they deserved, met with 
every consideration from the House—he 
meant that of Mr. Huskisson, as it showed 
what his opinions on the subject then be- 
fore them were. When a motion was 
brought forward on the 18th of March, 
1830, for an Inquiry into the State of the 
Nation, Mr. Huskissgn, after expressing 
a wish for a great reduction of taxation, 
and an opinion that the reduction could 


not be carried much further, went on to re- | 


commend, in theseterms, a general revision 
of taxation:—‘ The more general consi- 
‘derations to which I now claim the 
attention of the House are these :—first, 
that no other country in Europe has so 
large a proportion of its taxation bearing 
directly upon the income of labour and 
productive capital :—secondly, that in no 
other country, of the same extent, I 
think I might say in none of five times 
the extent of this kingdom, is there so 
large a mass of income belonging to 
those classes who do not directly employ 
it in bringing forth the produce of 
labour :—thirdly, that no other country 
has so large a proportion of its taxation 
mortgaged ; in proportion to the amount 
of that mortgage are we interested in 
any measure which, without injustice to 
the mortgagee, would tend to lessen the 
absolute burthen of the mortgage :— 
fourthly, that from no other country in 
the world does so large a proportion of 
the class not engaged in production 
(including many of the wealthy), spend 
their incomes in foreign parts. I know 
I may be told that, by taxing that in- 
come, you run the risk of driving them 
to withdraw their capital altogether. 
My answer is, first, that ninety-nine 
out of every 100 of these absentees have 
no such command over the source of 
their income ; secondly, that the danger 
is now of another and more alarming 
description—that of the productive 
capitals of this country being trans- 
‘ferred to other countries, where they 
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would be more secure of a more profit- 
able return. The relief of industry is the 
remedy against the danger. One of the 
objections made to any direct tax upon 
income, even limited as I have described, 


to capital not directly employed in the 


pursuits of industry, is, that it may be 
very fit as a war measure, but that it is 
not suited to a state of peace. My an- 
sweris, that this proposition is toogeneral. 
What may be very well adapted to a state 
of peace or war, under given circum- 
stances, may become inexpedient when 
the bearing of those circumstances is al- 
together changed. In war, the wages 
of labour and the profits of capital may 
be high; in peace they may be greatly 
depressed. In the former supposition, 
taxes bearing upon industry will be more 
lightly felt ; in the latter, their pressure 
will be very severe; and, if not alle- 
viated, will daily become more so, by ex- 
hausting the very springs of that industry 
from which they are derived. Let gen- 
tlemen seriously weigh in their own minds 
whether this be not the risk against 
which it is most earnest to provide. I 
have already shown, upon higher author- 
ity than my own —that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—that the amount 
remitted by a change in our taxation 
would be a very inadequate measure of 
the real saving and contingent relief to 
industry; whilst, on the other hand, the 
produce of the tax to be substituted 
would be commensurate with what it 
might subtract from the incomes of the 
classes by which it would be paid. The 
landlord, the fundholder, the mortgagee, 
the annuitant of every description, would 
moreover be directly benefited to the ex- 
tent of his consumption of the articles 
upon which the present taxes might be 
reduced or abolished. Each would be 
indirectly benefited, by the stimulus and 
additional ease which would be given to 
the industrious classes. Take, for in- 
stance, the land-owner. Can any man 
doubt that in proportion to the relief 
afforded, would be the means and desire 
of the industrious classes to consume 
more of all the productions of the soil 
which constitute their habitual comforts 
and luxuries—more meat, more malt, 
more cheese, more butter, and more of 
all the other articles which cannot be 
said to be of absolute and primary neces- 
sity? Can any man doubt that the con- 
sumption of these articles is now check- 
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‘ed, if not actually diminished, by the 
‘ straitened circumstances of our labour- 
ing population? Should their condi- 
tion become still harder—and, in order 
to maintain our competition in the 
foreign market, I fear that, without the 
relief which I have suggested, it must— 
is it not obvious that the consumption of 
these articles, and, with the consumption, 
the price, must decline? * #* " 
If I have dwelt upon these subjects at 
greater length than I had intended, I 
have done so because I have thought it 
my duty, as an unconnected Member of 
Parliament, not to shrink from stating 
my views respecting them. The posi- 
tion of a Minister in this House is very 
different from that of an individual. I 
know how difficult a thing it might be 
for Government, even if they concurred in 
my views, to carry them into effect ; and 
I am fully aware of all the inconve- 
nience which would arise from their at 
all hinting at their concurrence unless 
they were prepared to act upon it. All 
I can say is, that ours is a choice of diffi- 
culties, and that the course which I have 
suggested would, | sincerely believe, be 
most beneficial to the country. 
views are not entertained by others in 
this House, or sanctioned by public opin- 
ion out of doors, it would be vain to ex- 
pect that they should lead, at present, to 
any practical result. But if, at any 
future day, a sense of the public interest 
should induce his Majesty’s Government 
to act upon them, I shall be prepared to 
give my most cordial assistance and sup- 
port towards overcoming the various dif- 
ficulties which I am fully sensible must 
arise in carrying these views into effect, 
and towards conciliating the feelings of all 
who might continue adverse to their 
adoption.’* 

He had thus shown that the opinion of that 
great man had led him to the same con- 
clusion to which he had arrived—namely, 
that, from the decreasing capital of the 
country, and the diminishing wages of the 
working classes, it was impossible that 
the present system of taxation could 
stand; and that right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by expressing his willingness 
to support the Government in any future 
period, should they, entertaining the same 
views which he held, endeavour to estab- 
lish a Property-tax even in peace. Now, 
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he would ask, what had happened since 
1830, to show that there was less ground 
for such a measure at present than there 
was in 1830? Had the state of the 
country not got worse? Had the state of 
the working classes not deteriorated ? 
Had the distress not increased? Had the 
national burthens, had the expense of the 
Navy and Army—(including the dead 
weight) not increased—-and were. not the 
people less able to pay those additional 
burthens now than they were then? He 
said, that they were. That was the real 
state of the case, and it was useless to 
evade or conceal it. They ought, there- 
fore, at once seriously to inquire into the 
causes, and devise remedies for such 
evils. The inquiry ought not to be 
delayed. Time was pressing; and the 
longer the delay, the greater the difficulty 
in which they would find themselves 
involved. He did not mean to say, that 
the country could not stand, or could not 
pay the necessary expenses for its Govern- 
ment and defence. Far- from it. He 
merely said, that a change of system was 
necessary to enable it to do so. He 
would not go into long details on the sub- 
ject; but he would cite one or two 
individual cases, which would show the 
House the deplorable state to which the 
poor were reduced, and the necessity 
there was for some relief being extended 
to them. He found that the Poor-rates 
in England and Wales amounted, for the 
year ending on the 25th of March, 1831, 
to 8,339,087/.; and for the year ending 
on the 25th of March, 1832, to 8,683,4617. 
increase, 344,374/.—being an average of 
four per cent. He would ask if that was 
not a most important fact, and if it did 
not show that the condition of the 
country was becoming progressively worse? 
He begged them to remember, that this 
increase took place after a most abundant 
harvest, and when the necessaries of life 
were at unusually low prices. The only 
three English counties where there had 
been a decrease in the Poor’s-rates, were 
Bedford, Cornwall, and Westmoreland. 
The greatest increase was in the counties 
of Somerset, Southampton, Surrey, and 
Sussex, where they had increased from 
seven to eight per cent. In Wales, 
there had been, in Carnarvonshire, a de- 
crease of two percent only. In Anglesea 
and Cardiganshire the increase had been 
nine per cent, and in Glamorganshire 
eleven percent, He found, too, that since 
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1825 there had been a gradual increase in 
crime in the country, and there could be 
no doubt that the increase of crime was 
the effect of misery and privation. The 
number of criminal prosecutions in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1825, was 14,437 ; in 
1826, 16,164 ; in 1827, 17,904 ; in 1828, 
16,564; in 1829, 18,675; in 1830, 
18,107; in 1831, 19,647; and in 1832, 
20,829—so that there was a gradual in- 
crease of more than fifty per cent, in seven 
years. He found, too, from a parliament- 
ary paper, that the amounts paid into the 
savings’ banks in England and Wales, 
from the 28th of January 1832, to 9th 
February 1833, was 761,368/., and the 
amount paid out 1,264,118/. That was 
an excellent criterion of the real state of 
the country, and an undoubted proof that 
the distress was great, and was increasing 
and he thought that Government could 
not avoid inquiring into the causes, and 
devising a remedy for it. He admitted 
that it undoubtedly was the duty of Go- 
vernment not to take too gloomy a view 
of the state of the country, or to alarm the 
people unnecessarily, but it was likewise 
its duty not to conceal truth, or, when 
distress did really exist to evade all in- 
quiries into it with a view to giving relief. 
He trusted if the Ministers should unfortu- 
nately be so disposed, that the House 
would not endeavour either to evade or 
postpone the consideration of it. He 
begzed of them not to think that, by post- 
poning or evading the consideration of the 
national distress the country would come 
round, or that the distress being merely 
temporary, would cure itself. He admitted 
that, during the spring, there might be 
rather more work than usual; but he hoped 
hon. Members would not deceive them- 
selves by thinking that such temporary 
employment betokened any permanent 
improvement. He was sure that, as soon 
as the spring work was over, the country 
would fall back into its former sluggish 
state, and that if they did not take means 
to relieve the labouring classes from the 
burden of taxation they would find the 
same distress would prevail as formerly. 
It was impossible, that the people whether 
they belonged to the trading, manu- 
facturing, shipping, farming, or colonial 
classes—-it was impossible, he said, for 
them to endure the weight of the taxes. 
He would, therefore, ask the Government 
what they intended to do towards their 
telief? He believed that the Government 
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was disposed to give every relief in their 
power, he admitted the difficulties with 
which they had to labour in affording that 
relief, and he had no desire to enhance 
them. He had supported the motion of the 
hon. member for Birmingham on a former 
evening, but he was not disposed to blame 
the Ministers for the motives which induced 
them to oppose the Motion. The opinions 
of the hon. member for Birmingham were 
so well known on the subject of the 
currency and those opinions were so mixed 
up with his motion which was otherwise 
vague, and pointed to a remedy which the 
Government could not sanction, and being 
unable to support the one without, in 
some degree, recognizing the others, 
he must therefore admit that Ministers 
were justified in having opposed the whole 
motion. He hardly expected the support 
of the Government in favour of his Motion 
but whether they decided on supporting 
or opposing it, he was determined to divide 
the House upon it. It could not be said 
of his Motion that it was vague or un- 
precedented. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade) had, in March, 1830, submitted 
a motion to the House, which was in 
substance the same with that which he 
(Mr. R.) now proposed. That right hon. 
Gentleman moved—‘ That a Select Com- 
‘mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
‘ expediency of making a revision of the 
‘taxes, so that the means of paying the 
‘ sums voted by the House, and all other 
‘charges for the public service, may be 
‘provided for with as little injury as 
‘ practicable to the industry and improve- 
‘ment of the country.”* The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed a revision of the 
taxes. He (Mr. Robinson) now proposed 
a commutation of them. The noble Lord 
said—‘‘T cannot give up taxes—I must 
meet the necessities of the country.” He 
would not ask the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to give up a 
single tax without supplying its place. 
He stood in a position different from those 
who submitted motions for the repeal of 
millions of taxes without providing any to 
supply their place ; all of which motions 
he took to be merely ad captandum vulgus; 
he merely wished that the same amount 
of taxes should be raised from a different 
source and class of the people. The right 
hon. Vice-President, when he brought 
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forward his motion, which he did in a 
most able speech, was supported by the 
noble Lord and by most of the members 
of the present Administration, with the 
exception of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and though he expected that the noble 
Lord would act on the present occasion 
in the teeth of the opinion which he had 
formerly stated, still he (Mr. Robinson) 
did not mean to say, that he would do so 
from inconsistency, but merely from a 
change of the circumstances in which he 
then stood. He hoped, however, that the 
noble Lord would excuse him if he quoted 
his opinion upon that occasion—not for 
the purpose of pointing out any inconsist- 
ency, but merely because he considered 
the opinion of the noble Lord as the leader 
of a powerful party while out of office, and 
of astill stronger party now that he was 
in, as deserving of great attention. The 
noble Lord then said that ‘He had no 
‘hesitation in saying that to grant relief 
‘ to the productive population by a reduc- 
‘tion of taxes and to impose a Property 
“ tax to meet the deficiency thus occasioned 
‘would be a very good measure.’ ‘He 
‘ was perfectly convinced that it was the 
‘ill arranged state of the taxes, which, 
‘more than the amount of the taxes, 
‘ pressed heavily upon the country.’* And 
the noble Lord for these reasons then 
supported the Committee. He could not 
desire a more able or useful ally than the 
noble Lord; and he would again beg to 
ask what had happened since 1830 to 
induce the noble Lord to oppose a motion 
to the very same effect at the present time 
as the one the noble Lord then supported. 
He lamented—and had reason to lament 
—that because he brought forward a 
motion in which the Government did not 
coincide, it should be said, that he did so 
in opposition to Government; or that if 
they should be left in a minority upon it, 
they should be obliged to quit office. That 
latter doctrine was one against which he 
protested. So far from wishing that the 
Ministers should resign should the House 
decide upon adopting the motion which 
he was about to make, he hoped that they 
would confirm the decision of the House 
by acting upon it. He hoped that the 
Government would believe that he did not 
bring the Motion forward in order to em- 
barrass them, on the contrary, his only 
wish was to take steps which would lead 
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to an investigation of the causes of the 
distress, and to a commutation of the 
taxes, as the best means for relieving the 
people from that distress. Indeed, the 
appointment of such a Committee would 
be an advantage to the noble Lord, as it 
would afford him a ready answer to those 
who sought for the repeal of particular 
taxes—to wait until the labours of the 
Select Committee should be brought to a 
close. At all events the appointment of 
a Committee would be of public advantage, 
as it would show the people that the Re- 
formed Parliament were determined to 
investigate into the causes of their distress 
and to adopt means to rid them of their 
burdens. When the proposition already 
aliuded to was made by the right hon. 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
in 1830, it was opposed by the Govern- 
ment of that day on the ground that such 
a motion was an invasion of the duties of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
in his opinion it was the right of every 
Member to make such a proposition. If 
they allowed the foundations of the pros- 
perity of the country to be sapped, they 
would bring it into such a situation that 
the question would at length be, not 
whether property should pay its propor- 
tion toward the expenses of the State, but 
whether property should remain in the 
hands of its proper owners? Dr. Smith 
in his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” had advocated 
the adoption of a Property tax. He said 
that “‘ The best tax which can be imposed 
is one which takes least from the pockets 
of the people and brings most into the Ex- 
chequer.” The disadvantage of indirect 
taxes was, that the people paid more than 
the Government got. Every shop-keeper 
was converted into a tax-gatherer and upon 
all the articles taxed the consumer had to 
pay in the shape of additional profit to 
the shop-keeper more than the amount of 
the tax. He therefore said, that they 
ought to be relieved from indirect taxes, 
and that a Property tax should be laid 
on. He hoped that, with these testimonies 
in favour of the adoption of that measure 
they woyld not object to the appointment 
of the Committee. He anticipated great 
good from it in many ways, but more 
especially on account of the moral effect 
which it would have upor the people, who 
would then, he repeated, see that the Re- 
formed House of Commons were deter- 
mined to relieve the distresses of the 
people, and instead of doing nothing but 
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speaking, they had at last determined to 
take the burdens of the State off those 
who had so long borne them, and to place 
them on the shoulders of those who ought 
to bear them. The hon. member for 
Oldham had, on a former occasion, made 
out astrong case of the unequal and un- 
just pressure of taxes, in the instance of 
the Stamp-duties. He (Mr. Robinson) 
would only add, that the whole of the 
present system of taxation tended to break 
down and disable those who ought to be 
the greatest support and stay of the Go- 
vernment. One of the greatest difficulties 
which it might be anticipated this measure 
would meet with, would be on the part of 
Gentlemen connected with the landed 
interest, who, he believed, entertained an 
idea that their property would not admit 
of the additional burthen of a Property- 
tax. This idea he considered altogether 
fallacious. He believed that the landed 
interest would be in reality benefited by 
a Property-tax ; and he would explain his 
reasons for this belief, but first he would 
read to the House the opinions expressed 
in favour of a Property-tax, by a gentle- 
man whom the House would at once 
acknowledge to be a very first-rate author- 
ity; this gentleman was Mr. Bankes, who 
on the motion, similar to the present, 
brought forward by the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade said, ‘ The right hon. 
‘Gentleman had admitted that a com- 
‘ mutation of taxes had at one time been 
‘ under the consideration of his Majesty's 
‘ Government. He was sorry as such had 
‘been the case that some commutation 
‘ had not been effected. He thought there 
‘was no better way of relieving the dis- 
‘ tresses of the country than by commuting 
‘the taxes which pressed on the lower, 
‘ for taxes which affected the richer, classes 
‘of society..* This was the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Bankes, and he did not 
doubt but it would have its due effect on 
‘the House. For his own part he had 
never been the advocate or the opponent 
of any particular class. He could hardly 
call himself a large landed proprietor, Lut 
he possessed land as well as other property, 
and therefore his personal interest was not 
concerned in his Motion. He had been 
obliged to reduce his rents twenty or 
thirty per cent in consequence of the 
pressure of the times, but trade and com- 
merce were in a still worse condition than 
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land. He should be far from saying that 
any particular class of property should be 
fixed upon as the point for the proposed 
tax, but he should propose a tax upon 
realized property of every description. 
He wanted a substitute for the present 
unequal taxation, and he should feel 
great curiosity to hear what arguments 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
P. Thomson) would make use of against 
this proposition, when he called to mind 
in what strong language that right hon. 
Gentleman when not in office supported 
a motion much the same as the present. 
His Motion was, indeed, negatived by a 
majority of eighty-nine; but he found 
among the minority the following Gentle- 
men:—Mr. C. Grant, Mr. R. Grant, 
Lord Howick, Lord Palmerston, Lord J. 
Russell, Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. Stanley. 
The Tellers were Lord Althorp and Mr. 
C. P. Thomson. He confessed that he 
was extremely curious to hear what the 
right hon. Gentlemen would now adduce 
against the principle of a measure which 
they so strongly advocated in 1830. He 
would next proceed to state, that the 
taxes which he proposed should be re- 
pealed or reduced were—the whole of the 
Assessed Taxes, the taxes on Bricks, Tiles, 
Glass, Hops, Malt, Paper, Soap, Starch, 
and Stone Bottles ; one half of the Sugar- 
duties, and one half of the Duties 
on Tea; the duties on Cotton Wool, and 
the Taxes on Newspapers and Advertise- 
ments. All these were taxes bearing most 
heavily on the labouring and middle 
classes. There was also that most griev- 
ous tax, on the most necessary of all ne- 
cessary articles of consumption—bread ; 
for he considered the Corn-laws to be in 
reality a tax on bread; but he was not 
going to enter into this latter question at 
present, except to observe how imperative 
it was upon the House to take it into their 
most serious consideration; for, by the 
operation of the Corn-laws, as was stated, 
in Sir Henry Parnell’s most excellent 
work on Financial Reform, a tax of not 
less than twelve millions and a half was 
levied upon the people. These were all 
taxes upon the necessaries of life. It would, 
in his opinion be not only useless, but 
dangerous, for Parliament to agree to a 
commutation of taxes unless they pro- 
ceeded to a very great extent. And then 
came the dfficulty, how was the deficit 
in the revenue to be supplied ? He would 
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he proposed suck a course, he would not 
do so without relieving those upon whom 
the Property-tax would fall from other 
taxes which they now paid, as well as 
from the troublesome and vexatious means 
by which they were collected, He was 
sure that the money necessary for collect- 
ing a Property-tax would be’ considerably 
less than what was required under the pre- 
sent system. Sir Henry Parnell, a very 
competent authority on the subject, stated 
that the collection of the revenue cost 
3,500,000/. annually. Now, a very con- 
siderable portion of that sum would be 
saved by doing away with the Excise-laws 
and the assessed taxes, and adopting a 
property tax alone. The inequality of 
taxation was a ground of general com- 
plaint. Ireland paid less in proportion than 
England andScotland ; butthere the lower 
classes were so miserably destitute as to 
be unable to pay their taxes, even so well 
as the people of the same class in this 
country. Surely this dreadful state of 
things ought to be remedied. The great 
landed proprietors of Ireland ought to be 
taxed for the support of that country, and 
not be allowed to squander the money 
derived from their lands there in: other 
countries. Having made these prelimi- 
nary statements, he should now proceed 
to Jay his plan before the House. No 
Gentleman, be it observed, who might 
support his Motion, would be bound to 
adopt his plan. It would be the duty of 
the Committee, if granted, to examine into 
the propriety of a commutation of taxes, 
and in lieu of such as their wisdom led 
them to commute, they might substitute 
some species of Property-tax. He knew 
that there was much difficulty in deciding 
on that point, which undoubtedly was a 
very nice one. He should commence a 
property tax on a small scale, so that it 
might be further extended should a case 
of necessity for such a proceeding be after- 
wards made out. He would, however, go 
to the root of the evil, and take 12,000,0002. 
or 14,000,000/. of taxes from the 
shoulders of the labouring and industrious 
classes. This sum he would supply by a 
Property-tax, but not in addition to the 
taxes which property at present paid. 
The persons who would be affected by this 
tax would experience a considerable re- 
duction of taxation in other respects. He 
would abolish the whole of the Assessed 
taxes, because they were the most odious 
of all taxes. 
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tax was so unequal and unjust in its 
operation, that there would not be the 
least difficulty in establishing a strong 
case for its abolition. The noble Lord 
knew what an immense number of pe- 
titions were laid before the House on this 
subject, and what a multitude of meetings 
had been held al! through the country to 
denounce the tax. But then it might be 
asked: ‘“‘ Do you not retain the taxes on 
servants, carriages, dogs, &c., which fall 
on none but the wealthy?” In answer he 
would say, that the amount derived from 
them was so inconsiderable it was not 
worth while to retain those taxes, since it 
would be necessary to keep up an expen- 
sive machinery for their collection. The 
inequality of assessment with reference to 
the House and Window-tax was most glar- 
ing. It fell heavily upon populous towns, 
but scarcely touched the agricultural dis- 
tricts at all. Stowe, the splendid seat of 
the Duke of Buckingham, was rated at 
3007. a-year, Belvoir Castle the seat of 
the Duke of Rutland, 200/. a-year. The 
Marquess of Exeter and other possessors 
of stately mansions were rated in a similar 
way. In Dorsetshire, a county with which 
he was well acquainted, he found that 
there were only four houses rated above 
1007. Bedfordshire, thesame. Durham, 
three; Worcester, nine; Carnarvonshire, 
seven, above 40/.; Radnorshire, eight at 
20/., and none higher. He would there- 
fore, repeal the House and Window-tax, 
together with the whole body of assessed 
taxes, to the amount of 4,000,000/. He 
would remove the duties from bricks, tiles, 
glass, hops, malt, paper, soap, and starch. 
These taxes he would remove, because 
they interfered with the industry of the 
country, and contributed to add to the 
misery of the labouring poor. Besides, 
they prevented those articles from becom- 
ing objects of foreign commerce. As to 
malt and hops, every landed gentleman 
would agree with him on the propriety of 
repealing the duties levied on them. It 
was the more advisable that this should 
be done after the introduction of the Beer 
Bill, because it would enable individuals to 
drink beer in their own houses, and they 
would thus get rid of the complaints which 
they hourly heard of the evils created by 
thenew beer-shops. This reduction would 
be about 3,000,000/.; making, with the 
4,000,000/. already mentioned 7,000,000/. 
He would take off half of the Sugar-duties, 
which would relieve the colonies, and en- 
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able the labouring classes to possess them- 
selves of that necessary commodity at a 
cheap rate. By the reduction of duty on 
this article, the amount taken from the re- 
venue would be 2,100,000/. He also 
considered it essential to repeal one-half 
the duty on tea, which was also a neces- 
sary of life. Under this head the revenue 
would be a loser to the amount of 
1,600,0002. The repeal of this article 
would become doubly necessary in the 
event of the anticipated opening of the 
trade to China; otherwise the smuggling, 
&c, would be carried on to a dreadful ex- 
tent; but a repeal of the duty would ob- 
viate every fear of this. He should also 
propose the repeal of the duty on cotton 
wool. When the noble Lord repealed the 
duty on calicoes, he said that he could not 
give it up unless he laid a duty on the 
raw material. The noble Lord observed at 
the time that it was against his own feel- 
ing, and contrary to the principles of po- 
litical economy. It ought, therefore, to 
be removed. Such a blot as a tax on the 
raw material should not be suffered to re- 
main on the statute-book. The deficiency 
in the revenue by this would be 360,000/. 
He also proposed to repeal all duties on 
newspapers and advertisements, on prin- 
ciples which had been repeatedly laid 
down in that House. Newspapers were 
the organs for disseminating that know- 
ledge amongst the people which was in- 
dispensable to their welfare, and ought 
not to be taxed; and he considered that 
the poor were the chief sufferers by the 
advertisement duties. In this article the 
loss to the Revenue would be 650,0002. 
Altogether, the loss to the Revenue by the 
repeal of the taxes which he proposed 
would appear to amount to 15,710,000/. 
But from this amount he calculated that 
the House might subtract a large sum, on 
the principle that the diminution of 
taxation on articles would promote an in- 
creased sale of those articles. If the tax 
were taken off any particular article, the 
poor man would of course not only be able 
to purchase a larger portion of that par- 
ticular article, but would be also in a con- 
dition to buy some other necessary, which, 
by reason of the tax, he had before heen 
incapacitated from doing. He had taken 
some pains in making a calculation of the 
probable addition to the revenue by the 
alterations he contemplated. ‘The gross 
apparent amount of the loss to the re- 
venue, by the proposed repeal in taxes, 
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was 15,700,000/. From this, however, 
they must deduct the sum of 500,000/., 
which, by his calculation, might be re- 
duced in the collection of taxes. Another 
sum of 500,000/. he calculated would re- 
sult from the increased consumption of 
sugar, and the sum of 400,000/. from the 
increased consumption of tea, and a fourth 
sum of 310,000/. which would arise from 
the increased consumption of other articles, 
Adding these four sums together, there 
would be produced the sum of 1,710,000/., 
which, deducted from the supposed total 
loss to the revenue of 15,710,000., would 
leave the amount of 14,000,000/.; and this 
amount he proposed to raise by the tax on 
property. He should leave the matter in 
the hands of the House ; but he hoped, 
whatever the fate of his Motion might be, 
that throughout the country it would have 
the effect of producing an inquiry into the 
merits of the present system—namely, 
whether they could go on as they had 
hitherto done, calling on Ministers for a 
remission of taxation, which was incom- 
patible with the public service, because no 
mode was pointed out to make good the 
deficiency which such a remission must 
cause. Was it not more manly—was it 
not more wise—to look the evil boldly in 
the face, and to endeavour to overcome 
it? He asserted that there was, at the 
present moment, a feeling of insecurity in 
the mind of almost every man with respect 
to the stability of property and the safety 
of our institutions. He did not participate 
in these gloomy feelings; but he thought 
that the existing state of things was suf- 
ficient to induce that House to inquire 
into the best mode of relieving that branch 
of the community which formed the 
strength of the nation. If they did that, 
and did it honestly, they would restore 
general confidence, and they would find 
that there were resources in the country 
sufficient to meet every difficulty. Such 
a proceeding would invigorate the indus- 
trious classes, and would give them con- 
fidence in the integrity of the House, 
This would be much better than expend- 
ing night after night in useless debate, 
without entering into any inquiry on the 
subject. He should now make a few ob- 
servations on the subjectofa Property-tax. 
He was sorry that he could not, consist- 
ently with his duty, postpone his Motion, 
as he had been requested to do; but he 
wished to obtain the opinion of the House 
on this question before the Budget was 
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brought. forward. With respect to the 
introduction of a Property-tax, he believed 
the difficulty of effecting that object 
arose from the want of firmness in the 
Government to bring forward such a start- 
ling proposition, and want of willingness 
in people of property to pay such a tax. 
They said: ‘¢ Can we afford to pay this, 
in addition to many other taxes?’ Now, 
he would only ask those gentlemen, if they 
contributed a greater proportion to the 
exigences of the State than they now did, 
whether they would derive no compensa- 
tion from the plan which he proposed ? 
They would be relieved from the whole 
of the assessed taxes, and from the duties 
on malt and hops, &c. Would it be no 
compensation for the wealthy classes to 
see the condition of the labouring and in- 
dustrious classes improved? Would it be 
no compensation to them to find peace 
and tranquillity pervading the whole com- 
munity, and that life, and vigour, and ac- 
tivity, springing up, which were now] pa- 
ralyzed by excessive taxation? Would 
not such considerations as these induce 
them to make some sacrifice? But, as an 
act of justice, he would contend that pro- 
perty was the fit object of taxation, and 
that labour and industry ought not to be 
taxed. It was a monstrous anomaly to 
tax the poor so highly. He had made a 
calculation of what a working man with a 
wife and family paid to the State, and he 
found that it amounted to one-third of his 
earnings. He would, then, ask gentlemen 
of property, if they contributed in propor- 
tion to the poor man? He would ask 
those who lived in lodgings, who fre- 
quented clubs, and kept no establishment, 
although they possessed large funded pro- 
perty, and were in the receipt of great 
incomes—he would ask them what they 
contributed to the public burthens? And 
why should they not contribute? Taxes 
were actually imposed in consequence of 
this locking up of property. Then, again, 
great expense was incurred to preserve the 
peace, and keep down, by the means of 
civil and military power, those disorders 
that were engendered by the poverty of 
the people. He was most anxious, by at- 
tending to the calls of the people, to re- 
store that confidence between the poor and 
the rich which had formerly existed, and 
which he was sorry to say, was no longer 
apparent. In consequence of the system 
that had latterly been pursued, the poor 
were taught to look on the rich rather as 
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their oppressors than their protectors ; 
while the rich viewed the poor as intruders, 
who annoyed them with their claims for 
succour and support. Gentlemen would be 
astonished at the number of letters which 
he had received on the subject of a Pro- 
perty-tax. A much more uniform opinion 
prevailed as to the propriety of laying on 
such a tax than as to the mode in which it 
should be effected. Some were of opinion 
that it ought to be levied on the amount 
of property funded, and all other property, 
after it had been valued, subject, of course, 
to investigation, as to the correctness of 
the amount; others thought it ought to 
be levied on the income derived from pro- 
perty ; while others were of opinion that 
it ought to be levied on realized property 
—property derived from commercial or 
trading transactions. What the minimum 
this tax ought to be, he would not venture 
to say, but he felt that if it were not very 
low they would not be able to raise the 
necessary amount of revenue. Another 
question was, whether there should be a 
fixed per-centage on every amount of pro- 
perty, ora graduated Property-tax—a tax 
on all income realized by trade, commerce, 
or professional pursuits? It was his 
opinion, that the tax should be a gradu- 
ated one, because he would not take from 
a man who had only 200/. a-year, so large 
a per-centage as he would from him who 
had 20,0002. perannum. That there was 
a necessity for some such measure as this 
was evident. The interest of the public 
debt was 28,000,000/.; the dead weight 
was 7,000,000/.; so that there was only 
14,000,000/ for them to operate on in a 
Committee of Supply, with all their inge- 
nuity. It was clear, therefore, that they 
could not effect much by a reduction of 
their establishments. With respect to 
their manufacturing industry, foreign na- 
tions were gradually approaching this 
country, in spite of all our manufacturers 
could do. They were rapidly improving, 
and they were greatly assisted by me- 
chanics whom distress had driven out of 
this country. Foreigners were gradually 
competing with Great Britain in some of 
her best manufactures, It was only, then, 
by cheapness that they could hope to se- 
cure the foreign market. From the excess 
of taxation all these evils had arisen. 
Hence competition had become excessive, 
and hence lowness of profits, and lowness 
of wages, and hence all the evils of the 
factory system, and of that pauperism 
2N . 
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which had overspread the land. It was 
becoming the Legislature, therefore, to 
Jook fairly and manfully into the state of 
the country. They ought without procrasti- 
nation, and without evasion, such as had 
heretofore been used, to look at the dis- 
tress of the country with a view to giving 
relief. The noble Lord, the other evening, 
admitted the existence of distress, and he 
certainly was afraid, if the Session passed 
away without inquiry, that they would 
disappoint the expectations of the people 
and produce consequences the most fatal 
to the interests of the country. He ad- 
mitted that the noble Lord desired to do 
what he could, to improve the condition of 
the people, and he could not think with 
the hon. member for Bridport, that if any 
motion of this kind were carried against 
the Government, that the Government 
must retire. He had no reluctance there- 
fore, to make such a Motion, and trusted 
that if it were carried, means might be 
found to ease the burthens of the coun- 
try and lighten the present great pressure 
of taxation. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving—“ That a Select Committee 
be appointed to consider and revise our 
existing taxation, with a view to the repeal 
of those burthens which press most heavily 
on productive industry, and the substitu- 
tion of an equitable tax on property in 
lieu thereof.” 

Mr. Warburton rose to second the 
Motion. After the remarks which the 
hon. member for Worcester had made on 
him, the hon. Member could hardly 
expect that he would rise to second his 
Motion; but he was desirous of doing 
that. He could assure the House that 
there was no concert between the hon. 
Member and him. He had no objection 
to support a Motion for a specific in- 
quiry; but he had opposed the Motion 
the other evening, because it was of so 
wide and vague and comprehensive a 
nature, that, had it been carried, all 
the petitions complaining of grievances, 
presented in the whole Session, ought 
necessarily to have been referred to that 
Committee. He objected to that Motion 
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more particularly, because there was one 


subject of the inquiry which went to re- 
scind all the convracts of the country. 
He objected to the extensive nature of 
the Motion the other evening, but he ap- 
proved of the principle of this Motion. 
He considered it specific enough to engage 
the attention of a Committee, and there- 
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fore he seconded it. He had formerly 
been taunted, when he introduced a Bill for 
regulating the singlesubject of tobacco, with 
taking upon himself the office of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; but if his Motion 
were liable to that objection, how much 
more was the Motion liable to it which 
had just been made, and which he 
seconded. It should, however, be well 
considered, that our system of taxa- 
tion was most complicated; and though 
it undoubtedly required modification, 
there was great difficulty in meddling 
with it. The system had so extended 
itself into all branches of business, that it 
could scarcely be touched in any branch, 
without creating, on the part of some of 
the people, a demand for compensation, 
or a cause of complaint. Thus, to allude 
only to the Auction duties—which the 
hon. member for Oldham, had on a former 
evening, brought under notice—if they were 
taken off, would not all the shopkeepers 
who paid heavy House and Window 
Taxes immediately complain? Would 
they not say, that they were subject to 
heavy taxes for everything they sold in 
their shops, while those who sold by 
auction, and kept up no establishments, 
were exempt from such duties? He 
stated that as an example to show that it 
was not so easy, however important it was, 
to give facility to the transfer of property 
—to make changes, as to propose them. 
This was only a sample of the complicated 
system which had extended itself over the 
whole country. The hon. member for 
Oldham had complained of the inequality 
of the taxes : but it belonged to this com- 
plicated system—it was a necessary part 
of it—that the taxes should press un- 
equally. It was not necessary to specify 
the unequal pressure of particular taxes, 
for that was a vice which belonged to the 
system. It was the nature of taxation so 
complicated as ours that it was not easily 
altered, while that system was liable in 
every part to serious objection. The hon. 
member for Worcester proposed to tax 
property, though he did not know whe- 
ther the hon. Member meant to tax 
property only, or property and income. 
He would say, that if the tax on property 
were to be permanent—if it were not 
merely a war tax—it would not be doing 
any injustice to tax income as well as 
property. If sucha tax were permanent, 
it ought to fall on annuitants as well as 
others, for it would only touch them as 
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long as they received the annuity. The 
objections chiefly made to a Property tax 
formerly were, that it was very unequal 
and unjust to tax property and income at 
the same ratio; but make the system per- 
manent, and not temporary, let it not be 
merely a war tax, and that objection 
would disappear. Without entering into 
any question as to the propriety of taxing 
small incomes, though perhaps small 
incomes should be exempt, he saw no 
injustice in taxing income derived from 
funded as well as other property. A tax 
of ten per cent, falling for one year on an 
annuitant would take ten per cent away 
from his income; but at twenty years’ 
purchase the proportion of the annuity 
taken by such a tax would not be near 
so large. It had been proposed by a very 
eminent man—to mention whom was to 
praise him— Mr. Ricardo, that efforts 
should be made by a general taxation on 
all the property of the country to pay off 
the National Debt. His plan was, to lay 
a tax on every species of property, land, 
capital, and income, for the redemption of 
the debt. The leading objection to that 
plan was, that it was impracticable. The 
land-owners could never have been 
brought to consent to renew and change 
all their mortgages to attain such an 
object. A new modification of Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s plan had lately been proposed by 
a gentleman who had been employed 
in collecting the Income Tax. That gen- 
tleman’s name was Sayer, and he would 
recommend his book to the perusal of 
hon. Members. His plan differed from 
Mr. Ricardo’s, by his proposing to leave 
it optional with every capitalist and land- 
lord to pay off his share of the National 
Debt. If the person was unable or un- 
willing to redeem his share, why it was to 
remain, and be collected as before, but 
if he chose to wash his hands of this tax, 
why it was to be at his option to redeem 
it. If the subject should ever be fairly 
taken into consideration, this plan of 
giving landlords the option of redemption 
would relieve it of its impracticability, 
and make the scheme be desirable. The 
Land Tax might be taken as an illustra- 
tion, the redemption of which had been 
allowed on a similar principle. It had 
been objected to a Property Tax—that it 
was one which any Government could 
easily extend. In his opinion it was much 
more difficult for a Government to in- 
crease such a tax than indirect taxes. 
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The indirect taxes were mixed up with 
the prices of the articles, and the tax- 
payer never knew either when he was 
paying a tax, or how mucly he was pay- 
ing. But the tax collected on property, 
brought the tax-collector immediately 
into contact with the citizens; and in the 
collection of no tax did so much friction 
interfere between the citizen and the 
payment, to stop the Government from 
running too fast as in a Property Tax. 
In his opinion, the plan proposed by the 
hon. member for Worcester was not com- 
prehensive enough. Ifa Property Tax were 
established at all, it ought to supersede 
all other taxes, otherwise the change was 
scarcely desirable. If they raised the 
same amount of taxes, it was not of much 
importance whether it were raised by one 
method or another; for the ability of the 
people to pay fifty millions of taxes 
would not be much increased or dimin- 
ished by the method of collecting it. 
The hon. Member’s plan left three mil- 
lions behind for collection. It left. all 
the evils and expenses of indirect taxation 
—all the expense of boards and collectors 
—which ought to be got rid of as far as 
possible. Should the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, consider it 
proper to recommend a Property Tax, 
he hoped the noble Lord would make so 
extensive, so sweeping a change, that he 
would remove the whole mass of indirect 
taxation. The plan of an Income tax, 
redeemable at option, would not be liable 
to any objections of being a breach of 
faith, such as was implied, he believed, 
in the Motion of the hon. member for 
Birmingham. It would leave all exist- 
ing contracts untouched—it would re- 
move taxes from the industry of the coun- 
trv, and it would place these taxes where 
they could be best borne—on the large 
capitalists, and on the large landed 
proprietors, and on those who ought to 
bear the heaviest taxation. Against any 
Motions made with a view to break faith 
with the public creditor, or to commit a 
breach of contract, he should come armed 
with this suggestion of Mr. Ricardo, and 
say, that it would be far better to impose 
an Income and Property Tax, than con- 
sent to any such Motion. To any Mo- 
tion implying a breach of faith, he should 
always give his opposition; and that was 
one reason why he opposed the Motion 
already alluded to on a former evening. 
Question put. 
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Lord -Althorp did not accuse the hon. 
Member who brought forward the Motion 
of any intention to. embarrass. the Go- 
vernment. On the contrary, he thought 
it was a fair Motion, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman had brought it forward only, he 
believed, with a view of stating his own 
opinions to the House. He did not 
object to the Motion, because it was his 
duty, as a Member of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to bring forward, if necessary, 
such Motions; for if the hon. Member 
chose to save him the trouble of making a 
financial statement to the House, he 
should not make any serious objection. 
He must first allude to what the hon. 
Gentleman said of the duties of his situa- 
tion. He admitted that the duty of his 
situation was to state the truth concern- 
ing the affairs of the country. He had 
always endeavoured to do that. Nothing 
was so absurd or so injurious as for a 
statesman to boast of a prosperity which 
did not exist. At the same time it was his 
duty not to overlook any advantages, and 
he was not bound to make the public distress 
greater than it really was. It was his duty 
at all times, and on every topic, to state to 
the House fully and fairly, exactly what 
he thought on the subject. With respect 
to what the hon. Gentleman said of his 
having given his assent to a similar Motion 
in 1830, when made by his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Poulett Thomson), it should. 
however, be remembered that the Motion 
then made was for the revision of taxation, 
and it did not apply to a Property tax. 
At the same time, he would fairly admit, 
that he had on that occasion used ex- 
pressions such as those the hon Member 
alluded to, and had expressed himself 
favourable to a Property tax. He knew 
that he had stated, that, though he was 
opposed to a Property tax in 1816, yet 
subsequent experience taught him that 
it might be adopted. He stated then 
in 1830, that this change of opinion had 
been brought about by longer experience. 
But since 1830, he had had a great deal 
more experience, and experience of a kind 
calculated to take more effect on his mind 
than any experience he had had before. 
His opinion in 1830 certainly was, that a 
change might be made in the taxation 
of the country; but, if he had then seen 
the many difficulties which had since been 
thrown in the way of making such an 
experiment, he should probably not have 
been of that opinion. What was the first 
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financial statement he made to the House? 
Was it not for a commutation of taxes? 
Certainly it was, and the experience he 
then acquired, showed him that such 
a proposition was not so easily carried 
into effect as he had before supposed. 
What did he find then? Every facility 
was given him by the House to take 
off taxes; but there was an extreme 
difficulty to impose taxes in lieu of those 
removed. He recollected the objections 
then made by the hon. member for White- 
haven; the hon. Member said, it was 
“half peace—half war.” He was ready 
to admit, that a commutation of taxes 
sounded well—a commutation that was to 
make a more equal distribution—to take 
off the taxes which pressed on industry, 
and lay them on more equally; but in 
practice that was not found so easy or so 
desirable. The destruction of capital which 
it produced, the disturbance of trade, the 
imposing of a new tax on one, and taking 
it off another class, made the commutation 
of taxes interfere with many interests. It 
was not so good in practice as it was 
perfect in theory. With respect to the 
principles of taxation laid down by the 
hon. Gentleman, he agreed in them. The 
taxes should certainly be removed from 
the labouring classes, and laid on property. 
But the difficult question was, to know 
what taxes pressed most on labour. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that taxes should 
not be laid on articles of the labourers’ 
consumption ; but, in his opinion, taxes 
which interfered with the employment 
of labour, pressed more severely on the 
labourer, than taxes on articles of his 
consumption. Therefore he thought, that 
in taking off taxes, they ought rather 
to consider whether the taxes to be re- 
moved interfered with the employment of 
labour, than whether they fell on what 
the labourer consumed. Another point 
to be considered was, whether a tax was 
popular or not; for, certainly, one object 
should be so to regulate taxation, that it 
should be paid in such a manner as to 
give satisfaction to the people. It was 
not necessary for him then to go into 
the question of the inequality of taxation; 
he acknowledged that it existed, but that 
he believed was a necessary part of the 
system. It was impossible, he believed, 
to regulate taxation so as to fall only 
upon the rich. The great mass of taxation 
must necessarily fall on the middle classes, 
and, at least, a small part on the labouring 
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classes. The hon. Gentleman proposed 
a large, an enormous reduction of tax- 
ation, The hon. Gentleman stated it at 
15,000,000/., he should, however, say that 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman 
would go the length of reducing tax- 
ation to the amount of 17,000,000/. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that the whole sum 
of 15,000,0002.; or 17,000,000/. would 
not be lost to the revenue, but a part of 
it would be made up by increased con- 
sumption. He admitted that, and even 
thought, that the increased consumption 
would furnish a larger compensation than 
the hon. Gentleman supposed. The hon. 
Gentleman supposed that the 15,000,000/. 
reduced would, in fact, only take away 
14,000,000/. from the revenue; but he 
should say, that it would not take away 
above 12,000,000/. But in the case ofa 
Property-tax, proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, there would be no increased 
power of consumption. It would remain 
the same. That tax would fall on the 
rich, and the amount they consumed 
would remain about the same. Byremoving 
a Property-tax, they would not increase 
the consumption of the rich in the same 
manner as they would increase the con- 
sumption of the poor, if they took off 
taxes which raised the price of what they 
consumed. His hon. friend had not ad- 
verted to the amount of taxation which he 
proposed to raise ; he presumed, however, 
that the intention was to raise, by means 
of a Property-tax, an amount of taxation 
equal to the sums levied by the taxes 
to be reduced. He would, therefore, call 
the attention of the House for a few 
minutes to the Property-tax which was 
taken off in 1816. The amount raised 
by this tax was 14,500,000/. if they 
looked to the sources whence that sum 
was derived, they would find that the tax 
was intended to bear on professional in- 
comes, and on the profits of trade, as well 
as on incomes arising from realized pro- 
perty. From the various evasions to which 
this mode of taxation was liable, it became 
difficult to ascertain the true amount of 
professional incomes, or trading profits ; 
and the consequence was, that a very dis- 
proportionate part of the whole amount 
was derived from fixed incomes. He would 
also call on the House to remember what 
‘was the value of money at the time when a 
Property-tax existed? If they would 
look to that point, it would lead them 
to the ‘conclusion that an Income-tax of 
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ten per cent would not now produce 
so much as the Property-tax of 1816. 
Now, he would ask any Gentleman of 
experience, whether the introduction of 
such a tax would not have the effect 
of driving capital out of the country? 
A Property-tax was suited to a period 
of war, rather than to a period of peace. 
During war, there were many counteracting 
circumstances which prevented capital 
from being withdrawn. But if, in a period 
of peace, property were to be deprived of 
so large a proportion of its emoluments, 
the] natural consequence would be, the 
withdrawal of capital. His hon. friend, 
the member for Bridport, had said, that 
he would take off all indirect taxes, and 
substitute a Property-tax. But he ( Lord 
Althorp) was assured that any attempt 
to raise 52,000,000/. per annum by means 
of a Property-tax, would produce such an 
effect upon capital, as would strike a most 
fatal blow at the prosperity of this country. 
His hon. friend said, that the Property- 
tax which he proposed was to be a gradu- 
ated one. Now, he was perfectly free 
to admit, that every man should pay taxes 
in proportion to what he enjoyed ; and, if 
it were possible to invent any system 
which, without these disadvantages, could 
effect that object, it would be the per- 
fection of taxation. But, in reference 
to a graduated Property-tax, he could not 
see upon what principle they were to 
go. It was nothing more nor less than 
saying what amount of income a man 
ought to have. When they laid a greater 
tax on a man possessing 20,000/. per 
annum, than on a man possessing 1,000/. 
a-year, what was it but saying that the 
man of 20,0001. a-year had too much 
property? If the principle were to be 
carried out to that extent, it would come 
eventually to the equalization of all pro- 
perty. Nothing could be so dangerous as 
to hold out such a prospect. He did not, 
however, mean to pledge himself that, to a 
certain extent, he might not go along with 
the hon. Gentleman; but he did not think 
it desirable at the present time that the 
House should entertain the subject of 
the commutation of taxes with the view 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman. If the 
hon. Gentleman possessed the experience 
which he possessed, the hon. Gentleman 
would know, that, by taking off taxes, 
great individual distress was produced. 
That, certainly, he admitted, was no 
reason for not taking them off, though, 
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unless the case were one which particularly 
called for it, he thought it desirable that 
the House should not encourage such 
commutation. He did think, however, 
that in one case where he commuted a tax, 
the commutation had proved advantageous 
to the country. The case he alluded 
to, was that of taking the duty off printed 
calicoes, and placing it on the raw material ; 
although, he admitted, that to place a 
duty on the raw material was contrary to 
general principles. He could not consent 
to this Motion. Were he to do so, he 
should be throwing on a Committee of 
that House a duty which was properly im- 
posed upon himself. It was his duty to 
inquire into and consider what taxes could 
be reduced most advantageously to the 
public, and that was one of the first 
objects to which he must and should 
always apply himself. He was anxious, 
perhaps too anxious, when he first entered 
office, to afford immediate relief to the 
people; but he had now gained a little 
more experience, and he could assure the 
House, that he felt it his duty to give this 
subject his most serious consideration. 

Mr Cobbett would vote for the Motion 
of the hon. member for Worcester, not 
because he thought a graduated Property- 
tax just, but because he thought it right 
to get rid of the whole of the present 
system of taxation. A graduated Pro- 
perty-tax was neither more nor less than 
confiscation. The House must see— 
Ministers must see—that in all measures 
of taxation introduced, the poor were 
ground down and oppressed, while the 
rich were allowed to escape almost scot 
free. Under all the circumstances of the 
case, he felt bound to support the Motion 
which had been so ably brought forward 
by the hon. member for Worcester. 

Mr. Hume congratulated the hon. mem- 
ber for Worcester upon the change of 
opinions which had taken place in his 
mind. He agreed with those hon. Mem- 
bers who said that taxes ought to be 
reduced, and, most of all, those taxes 
which pressed most heavily upon the 
working and industrious classes of society. 
The taxes upon society pressed most 
unequally. While there was no more 
than one per cent imposed upon the rich 
man, an amount of eight, ten, twelve, or 
perhaps twenty per cent was imposed 
upon the poor man. He must here observe, 
that he was surprised at what had fallen 
from the hon, member for Oldham; namely, 
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that the imposition of a Property-tax 
would be nothing short of confiscation. It 
certainly was true, that every tax was a con- 
fiscation to that amount; but then it was 
a confiscation which could not be avoided, 
as it was required for the purpose of 
carrying on the Government of the country. 
The only question was, how they were to 
raise the taxes necessary for the support 
of the State, so as to inflict the least 
possible evil on the community that paid 
them? And he would ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman, whether experience had not proved 
that a direct tax on property was levied 
for about one per cent; and, whether 
it was not a greater confiscation to levy 
taxes as they were now levied, indirectly, 
at a cost of 6/., 8/., or 102. per cent. ? 
The principles, with regard to taxation, 
which he laid down, and to which he 
requested the concurrence of the hon. 
member for Oldham, were, that not one 
shilling more should be raised than was 
absolutely necessary; and, secondly, that 
the necessary amount should be raised at 
the least possible sacrifice. The only 
objection that he had to a graduated 
Property-tax was, itsutter impracticability, 
on account of the evasion to which it 
was liable. He thought, however, that 
by taking off the taxes on soap, paper, 
and other excisable articles, and laying 
on a Property-tax in their stead, the noble 
Lord would afford great relief to the 
working-classes. He hoped the House 
would not suffer itself to be led away 
by the observation that a Property-tax 
would lead to an equalization of property. 
The fact was, that ultimately the whole of 
the taxes of the country were paid by 
capital; and he was satisfied that the 
capitalist, whether agriculturalist or other- 
wise, would find himself much better off 
by paying taxes directly than indirectly. 
He agreed with much that had fallen from 
the noble Lord opposite, and also from 
the hon. member for Worcester; but he 
thought it was a subject which would 
be brought forward by the Treasury Bench 
with more advantage than if it proceeded 
from a Committee. Approving, as he 
did, of the general principles laid down 
by the noble Lord, he could only express 
a hope that he would act on them as 
speedily as possible. 

Colonel Torrens said, he would vote 
for the Motion of the hon. member for 
Worcester. Though he had paid consi- 
derable attention to the question before 
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the House, yet, upon a subject so exten- 
sive and important, he would not venture 
to obtrude his opinions upon the House, 
were it not that they coincided with those 
of some of the most eminent statesmen 
who had guided Parliament and the 
country. It was well known that Mr. 
Huskisson, in one of his latest speeches to 
his constituents at Liverpool, had declared 
it to be his opinion that the industry of 
the country was so much oppressed, that 
it had become necessary to raise the pub- 
lic revenue by transmuting taxation from 
the active capital which gave employment 
to labour, to the fixed and dormant pro- 
perty from which merely revenue was 
derived. The principle of relieving the 
country from its oppressive burthens had 
also been propounded by the late Mr. 
Ricardo, He (Colonel Torrens) had heard 
with great satisfaction the encomium 
passed upon that eminent man by his hon. 
friend, the member for Bridport. The 
late Mr. Ricardo was a man whose 
memory ought not to be lightly treated in 
that House. It was not becoming, it was 
not decent, to treat his memory with dis- 
paragement or disrespect. Born without 
fortune, he created a princely one; self- 
educated, he attained the highest place in 
political philosophy ; coming late in that 
House, he gradually acquired a lead and 
an ascendancy in it; and, be it remem- 
bered, that that ascendancy was acquired 
in other days than these. It was acquired 
when Romilly and Mackintosh—when 
Tierney and when Brougham sat on those 
seats—and when Huskisson and Canning 
occupied the Treasury Bench. Jt was 
not becoming—it was not decent—to 
treat the memory of such a man with dis- 
respect. His moral worth was equal to 
his intellectual power. He had an ardent 
desire for esteem, and no human being 
ever succeeded more completely in obtain- 
ing it. To his family and friends, he was 
an object of affectionate admiration ; and 
it was impossible to approach him without 
feeling that he was a man made to be 
loved. Mr. Ricardo left his place in that 
House not likely soon to be occupied, and 
a void in the hearts of his friends which 
never could be filled. He begged pardon 
for this digression. He would now 
direct himself to the question before the 
House. Throughout the country there 
existed amorigst the industrious classes 
general and grievous distress. It was 
acknowledged, that a large portion 
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of this distress arose from the pressure of 
taxation ; and it was admitted that the 
most effectual relief which this House 
could afford, was by taking off the pres- 
sure of taxation. But how was this pres- 
sure tobe removed ? Thirty-four millions 
of the taxes were absorbed by the interest 
of the debt, and there remained only 
20,000,0002. which could be diminished 
by the reduction of the public establish- 
ments. Now, no possible reduction in 
the establishments of the country could 
afford any adequate relief while the people 
paid, out of the produce of their industry, 
34,000,000J. for the interest of the debt. 
Relief could be obtained only by shifting 
taxation from industry, and placing it 
upon the fixed and immovable property 
which was expended without putting 
industry in motion. And here he must 
dissent from the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The noble 
Lord had just said, that if the pro- 
prietors of fixed property were taxed, their 
revenue would be diminished; they would 
consume less, and therefore the indirect 
taxes would become less productive. He 
(Colonel Torrens) dissented from this. If 
alanded proprietor, whoreceived 100,000/. 
a-year, paid 10,000/. a-year as a Property- 
tax, this 10,000/. a-year would still 
exist as revenue in the hands of those to 
whom the Treasury paidit; the whole un- 
productive income of the country, though 
differently distributed, would remain ex- 
actly the same in amount, and the con- 
sumption could not be diminished, nor the 
revenue derived from indirect taxation be 
reduced. The noble Lord had stated 
another position, from which he (Colonel 
Torrens) must dissent. The noble Lord 
had said, that were a tax upon property 
imposed, capital would immediately be 
drawn from the country, in order to evade 
the tax. This could not be, were taxa- 
tion confined, as it ought to be, to fixed 
and immovable property. Such a tax, 
instead of driving capital out of the coun- 
try, would draw capital into it. What 
was the great evil of taxation? The evil 
consisted in this—taxation, as nowimposed, 
took so large a portion of the produce of 
industry from the producers, that profits 
and wages were reduced. But if you took 
off all taxes from productive and active 
capital giving employment to labour, and 
placed them upon the rent of land and 
upon the dividends received from the debt, 
neither profits nor wages would be re= 
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duced. On the contrary, the profits 
derived from the employment of active 
capital would immediately increase, and 
to obtain the increased profits capital 
would flow into the country, trade in all 
its branches would improve, and the 
demand for labour and the wages: of the 
labourer would both increase. There was 
one objection to the transfer of taxation 
from industry to fixed and dormant pro- 
perty, which, before he sat down, he would 
notice. It was contended that such a 
transmutation of taxation would be con- 
trary to the principle of justice. He 
(Colonél Torrens) contended that it would 
be conformable to the strictest principle of 
justice. In the first place, the value of 
fixed and dormant property was regulated 
by the quantity of floating and active 
capital employed in conjunction with it. 
It was the capital of the farmer which gave 
value to the land of the proprietor; it 
was the capital employed in setting pro- 
ductive labour which paid the rent of the 
houses in our manufacturing and commer- 
cial towns. When you taxed active 
capital, and thereby reduced profits and 
wages, you thereby diminished the rent of 
land and of houses; and when you 
relieved industry from taxation, and 
thereby increased the surplus produce 
created, you, at the same time, increased 
the only fund from which the revenue of 
fixed property and of dormant capital 
could be derived. But there was an- 
other most important consideration con- 
nected with the principle of justice. 
Upon what principle of Justice could we 
tax the produce of the labourers yet 
unborn? The possessors of fixed pro- 
perty might dispose of that property as 
they pleased, and, to protect the whole, 
might mortgage a part. But by what 
right could any existing generation 
preserve their property by taxing the 
industry of future generations? It was 
contrary to all the principles of national 
justice to call upon the industrious 
classes of this country to pay the interest 
ofa debt incurred for the protection of 
fixed property. The people must be 
relieved, and they could not be effectually 
relieved while industry paid the interest 
of the debt. The fixed property of the 
country, for the protection of which the 
debt was incurred, should be made to pay 
the debt. This was what justice de- 
manded, and from the Reformed Patlia- 
ment the people expected justice, If 
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relief were not afforded, and if justice were 
not done, a spirit of discontent would 
arise far greater than that which the 
Reform Bill had allayed. On _ these 
grounds he should vote for the Motion 
of the hon. member for Worcester. 

Mr. Hoy was glad to hear the opinions 
which had been uttered by the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
should certainly vote with the noble Lord. 
Since he had been on the Treasury Bench, 
the noble Lord had learnt that a transmu- 
tation of taxes was not beneficial to the 
country. Employment, he agreed also 
with the noble Lord in saying, was of 
more consequence to the people than the 
mere remission of taxation. If fifteen 
millions of taxes, for example, were 
remitted to fifteen millions of tax payers, 
the relief to each would not be more than 
three farthings a-day. It was, therefore, 
clear that employment was of much more 
importance to the labouring classes than a 
diminution of taxation. He agreed with 
the hon. member for Oldham that a 
graduated Property-tax would be nothing 
more nor less than a system of confisca- 
tion. 

Mr. Walter said, that he should obtrude 
himself on the House for only a few 
minutes, in order to explain the grounds 
of his vote on this important question. 
The Motion brought forward by the hon. 
Gentleman was of a nature totally different 
from that made by the hon. member for 
Birmingham last week—was not liable to 
the same exceptions, and therefore ought 
not to undergo the same fate; though 
even that Motion died an honourable 
death, from the interesting nature of the 
subject to which it related—namely, the 
distresses of the people. But that Motion 
was general; and on that account was, 
he thought, properly rejected, as it pro- 
posed inquiry only. This Motion was 
specific, recommending to the considera- 
tion of the House a method of alleviating 
the public distress, or at least of abating 
the public dissatisfaction. He begged 
the House to consider what were the feel- 
ings of the country on the present state 
of taxation. No one imagined that the 
taxes could be wholly relinquished—that 
the Government of the country could be 
carried on without them; yet the cry 
against taxation was universal, and, in 
many respects, he thought, just. An hon. 
Baronet had, a few days ago, proposed 
the abrogation of the Malt-tax ; he meant 
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to have included the tax on hops in his 
proposition. The Assessed-taxes were 
generally and earnestly declaimed against; 
that portion of them which pressed un- 
fairly on the houses and windows of the 
middle and industrious classes could not, 
he believed, be maintained much longer. 
The duty on fire-insurances, on soap, on 
stamps, on probates of wills, were all ex- 
claimed against and execrated, as partial, 
oppressive, and cruel; yet if all these 
were repealed, where would be the revenue 
to carry on the Government and to pay 
the interest of the public debt? It fol- 
lowed, then, as an incontrovertible infer- 
ence—as an undeniable logical conclusion 
—that if the people of this country 
acknowledged, as in common justice they 
must, the necessity of a revenue for the 
support of Government, and yet expressed 
their abhorrence of almost every existing 
tax for which revenue was raised as unjust 
or impolitic, that, in order to give relief 
and produce satisfaction, the whole sys- 
tem of taxation must be changed ; it must 
be fixed upon other objects; or the burthen 
must be so placed, after being lightened 
as much as possible, as to bear, in a very 
different ratio from the present, on the 
several classes of the community. What 
could be the result of all this, but that a 
tax upon property—not upon industry, 
not upon ingenuity and talents, which were 
the most productive forms in which 
industry displayed itself—but that a 
Property-tax, fitly graduated, should 
supply the place of all other taxes, against 
which there was so just and general an 
outcry. In speaking of a graduated 
Property-tax, he meant such as should ap- 
ply only in the case of smaller incomes ; he 
thought it would be objectionable to apply 
the principle to the case of large fortunes. 
Whoever in that House was an advocate 
for the repeal of any of the obnoxious 
taxes which he had just described—the 
Malt-tax, the Assessed-taxes, or any of 
the remaining host of nameless taxes by 
which the middle orders of society were 
oppressed, and social life disturbed and 
harassed, must, he should conceive, vote 
in support of the present Motion; or, by 
Opposing it, deny to the Government the 
necessary means of self-preservation. He 
conceived, then, upon every ground, 
affecting as well the popularity of the 
King’s Government as the character of 
the Reformed Parliament and the feelings 
of the whole constituency by which it had 
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been elected, that the present Motion 
ought to command the assent of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers and the House of Com- 
mons. The question was one which went 
home to the common sense of every order 
of men in the nation. It was eminently 
a practical subject: there was nothing 
speculative, nothing fanciful, nothing 
Utopian in it. The people from one end 
of the kingdom to the other were anxiously 
looking forward to some measure which 
should conduce to their solid and per- 
inanent relief; and considering to what 
little purpose two months of the Session 
had been already expended, and how 
small a portion of the public expectation 
had to that hour been satisfied, he feared 
their constituents, if a Motion of this 
nature wererejected, would ask universally: 
‘Of what use is your boasted Reform ?” 

Mr. O’Connell said, he would vote for 
this inquiry. Adopting the sentiment of 
the last speaker, he would say it was in- 
consistent with common sense to refuse 
inquiry on the grounds which had been 
stated. The Motion did not pledge them 
to a Property-tax. All they had to do 
was to consider if it was proper to institute 
an inquiry whether the system of taxation 
might not be so altered as to press more 
upon property and less upon industry. 
The system of taxation at present was 
extremely unequal. The Assessed Taxes 
pressed heavier on the poorer classes than 
on the richer ; and the small house in town 
was rated high, while the great house in 
the country was assessed at a compara- 
tively low rate. The Stamp-duties also 
bore heavier on the lower classes than on 
the higher ; and the excise in general was 
liable to the same objection. Nothing, 
indeed, was so blameable in point of prin- 
ciple as the excise with respect to im- 
provements in manufactures. It seemed 
in fact actually to prohibit improvement, 
by introducing into the workshop a species 
of tyranny exercised by excise officers, 
without whom the imposts could not be 
enforced. It was a domestic and legal 
despotism which rendered changes in the 
process of manufacturing and of course 
improvements, almost impossible. The 
Motion did not, of necessity, involve any 
consideration of a Property or Income 
tax. It was merely a Motion for an in- 
quiry. The House had already rejected 
a motion for an inquiry into the distress 
of the country; and since no relief hitherto 
had been promised, it was at least the 
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duty of a Reformed House of Commons to 
inquire. For these reasons he should vote 
for the Motion. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson did not wish to 
protract a debate which was evidently 
drawing to a close. But having been 
pointedly alluded to by the hon. member 
for Worcester he must state, as concisely 
as possible, the opinions which he enter- 
tained upon the subject. He must first, 
however, congratulate the House upon 
the generosity which the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had displayed in sup- 
porting the Motion of the hon. member 
for Worcester. From the terms in which 
the hon. and learned Member’s observa- 
tions were couched he could scarcely have 
heard the proposition, because he said 
that the Motion of the hon. member for 
Worcester was nothing more than a pro- 
posal for a Committee to inquire into the 
mode of distributing taxation, without 
having for its object the adoption or sub- 
stitution of a Property-tax. It was plain 
that the hon. and learned Member, when 
he said that, could not have heard the 
Motion as it was submitted by the hon. 
member for Worcester, because it con- 
tained not only the terms which, the hon. 
Member said, formed no part of it,—but 
the substitution of a Property-tax, for 
those which it was supposed bore more 
immediately and oppressively upon the 
people at large was clearly and avow- 
edly the view taken of the subject by the 
hon. mover himself. One of the proposi- 
tions, indeed of the hon. mover, and the 
argument upon which it was rested, was 
this—that whereas the Assessed Taxes 
which he proposed to remit were not at 
present paid by Ireland—a Property-tax 
if adopted, would be paid by that country. 
How the hon. and learned Gentleman 
then could suppose that in going into the 
proposed Committee the only consideration 
would be how taxation might best and 
most advantageously be transferred from 
one article of consumption to another, and 
not how a Property-tax might be substi- 
tuted for the Assessed and many other 
taxes it was difficult to conceive. He 
gave the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
- benefit of the view which he had taken of 
the question, and repeated his acknow- 
ledgment of the great generosity which 
he had exhibited. But he was anxious to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
specific Motion of the hon. member for 
Worcester, which, however it might have 
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been overlooked by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, was that upon which 
he rested his defence against any charge 
of inconsistency that might be brought 
against him for offering his opposition to 


it. The hon. member for Worcester had 
done him the honour to speak in terms of 
praise of a motion which, two years ago, 
he had submitted to the House; and the 
hon. Member asked how, consistently with 
his conduct on that occasion, it would be 
possible for him to oppose the Motion, 
The whole difference rested in this ; that, 
whereas he proposed an inquiry into the 
taxation of the country, with the view of 
repealing some few taxes which he then 
designated—an inquiry, in fact, into the 
possibility or probability of augmenting 
the revenue derived from the tax upon 
some articles, by reducing the amount of 
the impost upon others; the Motion which 
the hon. Member proposed was for a 
sweeping repeal of taxes, amounting to not 
less than 17,000,000/., and the substitu- 
tion in their stead of a tax upon property. 
Upon the occasion to which the hon. 
Gentleman had alluded, it was argued 
that the result of his motion must be the 
imposition of a Property-tax; but he 
expressly guarded himself against such a 
result ; and a right hon. Gentleman on 
the opposite side of the House, who was 
opposed to a Property-tax, agreed in the 
Motion, and gave it his very able support. 
That was, in his opinion, a sufficient ground 
for the opposition which he meant to give 
to the Motion under consideration. But 
there were two other grounds upon which 
he should oppose it. In the first place, 
he did not consider it advisable to refer a 
great question of principle, which should 
only be determined by the whole House, 
to the consideration of a Select Committee. 
If it were the general opinion that it was 
advisable to introduce a Property-tax in 
lieu of other taxes, let the principle be 
fairly discussed and debated in the House; 
let the arguments for and against the 
question be stated within those walls; and 
let any Gentleman who came down with 
such a proposition (upon which he would 
give no opinion whatever) let any Gentle- 
man at least who came down with such a 
proposition, give the Houseat the same time 
some plan by which he would wish to have 
the transmutation made; and not tell the 
House as it had been told to-night “impose 
a Property-tax, or an Income-tax, which 
you will, or which you think best—we tell 
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you which are the taxes we wish to have 
taken off, but we do not pretend to explain 
to you the nature of the tax which we wish 
to impose.” The other ground upon which 
he should oppose the Motion was this; that, 
under present circumstances, the Govern- 
ment was not in the same condition to re- 
peal taxes as at the time the motion alluded 
to by the hon. Gentleman was made. 
Since that period, his noble friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had taken 
off nearly the whole of those taxes, the 
repeal of which he then advocated. Upon 
that occasion he stated to the House that 
the taxes which he was anxious to see 
repealed, were those upon hemp, barilla, 
candles, glass, paper, and printed calicoes, 
making a total of 2,814,000/. Four of 
these six taxes had since been repealed 
entirely, and the repeal of a fifth, the tax 
upon glass, was attempted, but in conse- 
quence of difficulties which arose, his noble 
friend was obliged to abandon his project. 
He said, then, with reference to this part 
of the subject, that the circumstances in 
which the country was placed were no 
longer the same, since the greater number 
of those taxes which were specially desig- 
nated by him as obnoxious, had since been 
removed from the statute-books of the 
country. Coming to the second part of 
the question, namely, the propriety of 
substituting an Income or a Property-tax 
in lieu of all those various taxes which 
the hon. Gentleman had detailed to them, 
he must say, that there was no part of the 
speech of his noble friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in which he more 
cordially and more heartily concurred, 
than that in which he said, that although 
great advantage might ultimately result 
from a change of taxation, its immediate 
effect must be to produce considerable 
disturbance in the various interests of the 
country. Unless, therefore, the strongest 
grounds were laid for a change in the 
system of taxation ; and except, after long 
consideration and a duly weighing all the 
interests of the country, it would not be 
That a change, in 
some instances, might be carried into 
effect with advantage no man could doubt, 
but when they came to such an extensive 
and general change as that proposed by 
the hon. member for Worcester, the effect 
would be, to unhinge many of the best 
and most valuable interests in the country 
at the same time it would utterly fail of 
producing any of the benefits which the 
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hon. Member seemed to expect from it. 
But in stating this, he must also observe, 
that he was far from wishing to express 
himself altogether unfriendly to the prin- 
ciple of change, and the substitution of 
Income or Property-taxes, for those which 
bore more immediately upon the neces- 
saries or conveniences of life. He regret- 
ted, however, that no Gentleman who had 
spoken upon this occasion had favoured 
the House with any precise explanation 
of what he intended by a Property-tax. 
The hon. member for Worcester stated 
that of the three projects which he named 
he should prefer a graduated Income-tax, 
pressing more immediately and more 
heavily upon fixed or realized property, 
than upon incomes derived from profes- 
sions, The hon. member for Bridport 
laid down, in his opinion, the only fair 
rule by which it would be possible to fix 
a tax of this kind; but then the hon. 
Member attached to it the condition that 
it must be permanent, making it quite 
evident that, in its origin, it must be 
unequal and unjust; because capital upon 
which the tax would, in the first instance, 
be levied, would naturally be invested for 
different degrees of duration. For instance, 
some capital was vested for ten years, to 
be returned in ten years, while other was 
vested in perpetuity. Of course, the in- 
come derived from the capital vested for 
ten years, only, would be greater than 
that derived from capital vested in perpe- 
tuity. To levy the same tax, then, upon 
incomes derivable from property so differ- 
ently vested, would be manifestly unfair 
and unjust. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex, to his utter astonishment, had that 
evening come forward as the advocate of 
a graduated Property-tax. It was with 
great satisfaction that he heard from the 
hon. member for Oldham, his entire repu- 
diation of such a scheme; and he fully 
concurred in the propriety of designating 
it a “confiscation of property.” In his 
opinion, that was the proper term to apply 
to such a tax. That the hon. member for 
Middlesex, who professed to be guided by 
the principles of political economy, should 
have advocated a tax which struck at the 
root of one of the first objects of that 
science—the accumulation of property— 
appeared to him to be utterly inconceiv- 
able. The result of his proposition would 
be, to fix a limit to the amount of the 
fortunes of every individual in the country, 
and to put a total and complete stop to 
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the accumulation of property.’ It was un- 
doubtedly in the power of the House to do 
that; but he asked whether it could be 
considered just, or wise, or prudent, to 
adopt such a course? But the hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham, whilst he decried the 
scheme of a graduated Property-tax, asked 
why the House continued to impose an 
unequal tax upon the poor through the 
medium of the Stamp-duties. Into that 
question he would not at present enter ; but 
it certainly appeared to him that there was 
this very simple reason for the inequality 
of which the hon. Member complained ; 
namely that it would be unwise to ordain 
a tax which they could not by possibility 
collect. If the House were to endeavour 
to impose the same rate of taxation upon 
stamps for a large amount, as upon stamps 
for a small amount, no doubt could be 
entertained, but that means of avoiding 
the duty would very soon be found out, 
and that, in point of fact, stamps for a 
large amount would never be used. If, in 
the instance of bills of exchange, the duty 
were increased in proportion to the sum, 
the cost of the stamp for a bill drawn 
upon a merchant in London, at a few 
months’ date, for 1,000/., would be some- 
where about 70/. This might have the 
effect of reducing exchanges to barter, 
but it certainly would not operate to 
relieve the poor from any part of the taxes 
which they were compelled to pay. 
Throughout the whole of the discussion 
no definite proposition of any kind what- 
ever had been offered as to the nature of 
the tax to be imposed. He wanted to 
know whether it was proposed to impose 
an Income-tax similar to the last, or a 
Property-tax, founded upon fixed and 
permanent property alone. He should be 
glad to see any feasible plan brought for- 
ward ; but at the same time he very much 
doubted the possibility of introducing any 
measure, taxing property, and not taxing 
income, which it would be proper to adopt 
as just and fair. He would ask those who 
were inclined for such a tax, how they 
would manage to collect it upon that 
species of property which was constantly 
transferable throughout the country ? But 
he would not enter into the discussion of 
that part of the question. He would 
merely advert to one other point which 
relates to the imposition of the tax, and 
which he considered to be of the deepest 
importance. If a Property-tax were im- 
posed to the full extent suggested by the 
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hon. member for Worcester, namely, to 
the extent of 15,000,000/., what would 
become of the property of the country ? 
The proposition had been advocated, be- 
cause it would impose a tax upon absen- 
tees. But if such a tax were imposed, 
absentees would take their property away 
with them, and instead of reaching those 
who lived abroad, their property would be 
transferred to some other country where it 
would not be liable to such an impost. 
That the Property-tax had no such effect 
during the war was no argument, because 
the times were perfectly different. The 
Continent was then closed to Englishmen ; 
but he believed, that, with the desire 
which now existed to obtain a larger rate 
of profit upon capital than could be ac- 
quired in this country, there was already 
too great a desire to transfer property 
from hence, and certainly the finishing 
stroke would be given to the effects of that 
desire, if such a tax as that now proposed 
were to be levied. In answer to what had 
been asserted of the total absence of relief 
from taxation, and of the little that had 
been done for the benefit of the working 
and productive classes of the kingdom, 
he would refer to the taxes which had 
been repealed since the war. As nearly 
as he could, he would classify them into 
two descriptions: first, the taxes which 
may be considered as pressing upon pro- 
ductive industry ; and second, those which 
bear more immediately upon property. He 
made that distinction in obedience to the 
expressions used in that House, rather 
than in conformity to his own feelings, 
because he was firmly convinced that any 
tax which pressed upon property, must, in 
a great degree, impede productive industry. 
He did not believe in those distinctions 
which were drawn; because a tax was 
paid upon capital in the first instance, 
that it therefore pressed upon the rich 
alone,—or, because a tax was paid upon 
the article consumed by the poor man, 
that therefore it weighed upon the poor 
alone. He believed that with a population 
such as that of England, all taxes must ul- 
timately be paid by capital, and out of the 
profits of the capitalist’s stock. The 
amount. of the wages of the labourers, 
would always depend upon the competi- 
tion of capital for the employment of his 
skill or industry ; so that any tax which at 
first sight appeared to press more immedi- 
ately upon the wages of the poor, must 
ultimately be paid by capital. However, 
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for.the sake of others, and for the purposes 
of this discussion, he would make the dis- 
tinction ; and that hon. Gentlemen might 
not run away with the idea that nothing 
whatever had been done to relieve the 
country from the burthen of taxation, he 
wished very shortly to state whatimposts had 
been taken off since the termination of the 
war. Thetotalamount of the taxes which had 
been repealed since thewar was34,137,000/. 
In that sum was included the Property-tax 
the amount of which was 14,600,000/. 
Since the year 1819 or 1820, there had 
been repealed taxes on articles principally 
consumed by the lower classes, or which, 
in his opinion, was a matter of much more 
importance, on the raw material and other 
articles used in manufactures, no less a 
sum than 16,864,000/7. Those articles 
had been principally soap, coffee, tobacco, 
silk, windows, beer, leather, candles, 
printed cotton, &c. Under the present 
circumstances, when the revenue very 
little exceeded the expenditure, the utmost 
caution ought to be used on the subject. 
When it was proposed to repeal at once a 
tax producing 4,500,000/. he hoped hon. 
Gentlemen would have some little regard 
for the engagements which the country 
had contracted; and that they would not 
allow themselves, in consequence of any 
immediate call on the part of their con- 
stituents, to do anything which might 
materially affect public credit; for he was 
persuaded that those constituents were 
far too honest and upright to entertain a 
deliberate wish to relieve themselves from 
taxation at such a price. It should be 
always remembered, that all the revenue 
of the country except about 14,000,000/. 
was engaged in a manner to which the 
public faith was solemnly pledged. In 
disposing of that 14,000,000/., he trusted 
that the Government with which he had 
the honour to be connected, had not shown 
any indisposition to economise as far as 
was possible. 

Mr. Harvey was not at all surprised 
at the natural disinclination of Gentle- 
men, most of whom were men of large 
property, to hear arguments, the tendency 
of which was to show that property ought 
to be more heavily taxed than at present. 
That feeling of dislike would, however, be a 
lesson to the new Members (a larger body 
than had ever before appeared in Parlia- 
ment). The mode in which the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member had been treated 
must show. them, that it was very easy to 
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divert attention from the principle of a 
Motion, by introducing a number of un- 
connected details. The speech, for ex- 
ample, of the right hon. the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, although, 
as usual, one of considerable ability, had 
little bearing on the question before the 
House. In the first place, the right hon. 
Gentleman accused the hon. member for 
Worcester of not sufficiently defining his 
notion of what the proposed Property-tax 
ought to be. It was not necessary that 
the hon. member for Worcester should do 
so; that was a subject to be considered 
in the Committee. Ministers pretended 
to object to the Motion, because the hon, 
member for Worcester had thrown out the 
idea of establishing a Property-tax; but 
every one knew, that if the hon. Mem- 
ber had merely proposed the repeal of 
15,000,000/. of taxes, without suggesting 
the means of providing a substitute, Mi- 
nisters would have risen one after an- 
other, held up their hands, and exclaimed, 
‘‘ What a monstrous proposition to ask us 
to repeal 15,000,000/. of taxes without 
finding a substitute!” Then, the question 
if taxes were to be repealed, and if a sub- 
stitute must be found for them, what was 
that substitute to be? Ministers knew 
full well that the only substitute was a 
Property-tax, and yet, because that was 
suggested, they said they would negative 
the Motion. Ministers, and particularly 
the right hon. Gentleman, had upon this 
occasion assailed a Property-tax most 
vigorously, because they knew that they 
were addressing, on that point at least, a 
partial audience. Among other arguments 
used by the right hon. Gentleman, he had 
urged that it would not touch absentees. 
But if people went away from the country, 
they must leave their property behind them 
subject to taxation, or they must find 
customers for it, who would alike be sube 
jectto taxation. As to the depreciation of 
the funds, the 28,000,000J. of interest on 
the national debt, would be taxed, and the 
amount of that tax would be the same, 
whether Consols were at sixty or at par. 
Equally fallacious was the notion of absen- 
tees carrying away their property, unless 
they could travel like snails with their 
houses on their backs. The hon. member 
for Oldham bad endeavoured to throw an 
odium upon the proposition of the hon, 
member for Worcester, by the use of a 
single word; he had declared, that a gra- 
duated Property-tax would be a confisca- 
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tion. Why, all taxes were, in onesense of the 
expression, aconfiscation. His (Mr. Har- 
vey’s) notion of a graduated Property-tax 
was, not a tax which would seize the whole 
ofany property, but a tax which would ap- 
ply with equal weight to properties of un- 
equalamount. Forinstance, that if property 
of 200]. a-year were taxed two per cent, 
that property of 10,0002. a-year might 
be taxed five per cent, and property of 
20,000/. a-year twenty per cent. Con- 
fiscation! Could there bea more infamous 
system of confiscation than that which, by 
the present system, was carrying on 
against the industry of the country? The 
average wages of a labourer were 12s. a- 
week, or 30/. a-year. Of this sum it had 
been ascertained, by able calculators, that 
thirty-three per cent wasstruck offfor taxes 
paid by the labourer on the necessary arti- 
cles of consumption ; in other words, that 
111. out of 307. were taken fromhim. But 
what was the case with a man of 30,0007. 
a-year? To subject him to equal confis- 
cation, 10,0007. of his income ought to be 
taken from him. But as matters stood, 
he might, if he chose, live on 300/. a-year, 
and invest the remaining 29,700/. in the 
funds, which were protected from all taxa- 
tion. He would ask the hon. member fur 
Essex, and his colleague, if there was any 
subject in the district which they repre- 
sented, on which so intense an interest 
was excited, as on this subject of a gra- 
duated Property-tax ? The public mind 
was impressed with an idea that there was 
a general disposition on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government to look at the sub- 
ject of taxation with a generous wish to 
relieve the industrious classes of the com- 
munity, and yet his Majesty’s Ministers 
now opposed a Motion for a Committee 
to inquire into the subject, and to substi- 
tute for the present oppressive taxation a 
graduated Property-tax. Under such 
circumstances, what relief could the public 
expect? There were two classes of indi- 
viduals in that House, both eager for the 
repeal of taxation, but rivals with respect 
to the mode by which that repeal was to 
be effected. The Representatives of the 
landed interest claimed the repeal of the 
Malt-tax ; while those connected with 
towns and manufactures were equally 
pressing for the repeal of the Assessed- 
taxes. But how could either of these 


. parties redeem the pledges which they 


had made to their constituents, if they 
recognized the validity of the declaration 
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made by his Majesty’s Government, that 
they were not prepared even to sanction 
the appointment of a Committee to in- 
quire into the subject? He would advise 
the country Members to tell their consti- 
tuents at once that they need not trouble 
themselves upon the subject, for that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would not take off the 
tax on malt; and he would advise town 
Members to tell their constituents to be 
quiet, for that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would not take off the tax on houses and 
windows, According to the doctrine 
maintained by the right hon. Vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, it was impos- 
sible to hope that any efficient relief would 
be afforded to the people ; for that right , 
hon. Gentleman had truly stated, that the 
amount of revenue on which a diminution 
could be effected was only fourteen 
millions. The most, therefore, that could 
be expected from that source was but a 
million or so, and that would go but little 
way—five barley loaves and a few small 
fishes would go but little way among so 
many. Nothing could be more clear to 
him than this, that, although they might 
drive the matter off for one Session, the 
time was rapidly approaching when they 
must either diminish the burthens of the 
people, or give them the means of sustain- 
ing those burthens. ‘ But, (said the 
tight hon. Gentleman), how restless you 
all are! Thirty-four millions of taxes have 
been repealed since the war.” True; but 
did the hon. Gentleman recollect that the 
pressure of taxation depended, not so 
much upon its amount, asupon the means 
which the people had to support it; and 
that the people might be better able to 
pay the larger taxation in 1814 than the 
smaller taxation of the presentday ? Let 
the House recollect, that if they acceded 
to the present Motion for a Committee to 
inquire into the expediency of repealing 
taxes, and substituting a graduated Pro- 
perty-tax, they would do so as free agents. 
But would that be the case two or three 
years hence? Now they might substitute 
such a tax, then they must do so. It was 
always the evil of British legislation that 
it came too late. Its measures were 
always adopted in hurry and alarm; they 
were rarely the result of sober and dispas- 
sionate reasoning, but were hatched under 
difficulties and constraint. Instead of con- 
ceding with a good grace, the Legislature 
deferred concession, until it was wrung 
from it by necessity and violence. 
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Mr. Halcombe said, that the object of 
the present Motion was not to embarrass 
or inconvenience Ministers, and that he 
should vote for it, on the general ground 
that it was expedient to institute an inquiry 
into the subject. No man would be 
pledged to the result of the investigation 
and it would afford the means of ascertain- 
ing whether any substitute could be found 
for 17,000,000/. of taxes, The noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) had not declared himself 
altogether adverse to a Property-tax ; and 
the right hon. Vice-president of the Board 
of Trade had not expressed himself de- 
cidedly hostile to an Income-tax; and 
this very uncertainty afforded a strong 
reason for complying with the Motion of 
the hon, member for Worcester. As the 
Church property Bill had been mentioned 
he hoped to be allowed to request hon. 
Members to look very carefully into its 
ih i As he was a new Member, 

e threw himself on the usual courtesy of 
the House, especially as he was only ad- 
verting to a topic already introduced by 
others. It was not to be disputed that 
the King was the guardian of Church 
property. That Bill would at once put 
an end to the trusteeship of the Crown 
as regarded Church property and he 
believed that many of its advocates were 
not aware that it would establish what 
was at present contrary to the law of 
the land. 

Mr. Pease thought, that the appoint- 
ment of a Committee might lead to some 
desirable commutation of taxes; and if 
the inquiry took place without delay, the 

‘result would possibly have an important 
effect upon the forthcoming Budget. 
Much of the present taxation bore with 
unjust and unnecessary severity upon the 
lower orders, and the inequality called 
loudly for a remedy. For example the 
Post-horse-duty was unjust, a man who 
hired a horse for fourteen days as many 
of the middle classes did, paid one guinea 
duty, but a man who hired a horse for 
a whole year, as many of the rich did, 
paid only the guinea. Again, stones dug 
from the quarry paid no duty, quarries 
were, however, generally the property of 
the rich, bricks were made by the labour 
of the poor and they paid duty. He con- 
tended that there was a clear and an 
important distinction between a Property- 
tax and an Income-tax, much in favour 
of the former. One great advantage of a 
Property-tax would be, that it could be 
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cheaply collected; for at present of the 


16,000,000/. or 17,000,0002. 
more than perhaps 12,000,000/. 


not 


imposed, 


or 13,000,000/. found, its way into the 


Treasury. 


Mr. Robinson briefly replied, and the 
House divided. Ayes 155: Noes 221— 


Majority 66. 


List of the Ayes. 


ENGLAND. 
Adams, E. H. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Baillie, J. E. 
Barnard, FE. G, 
Barnet, C. J. 
Bayntun, S. A. 
Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bewes, T. 
Bolling, W. 
Bowes, J. 
Brigstrick, W. P. 
Briggs, R. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 


Bulkeley, Sir R. W. 


Bulwer, E. L. 
Cavendish, Lord 
Cayley, Sir G. 
Chaplin, T. 
Chapman, A. 
Chaytor, W. R. C. 


Chichester, J. P. B. 


Clay, W. 

Cobbett, W. 
Collier, J. 

Cornish, J. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, E. B. 
Dare, R. W. H. 
Davies, Lieut.-Col. 
Dawson, E. 

Dick, Q. 


Dundas, Hon. J. C. 


Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fenton, J. 
Feilden, J. 
Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Goring, H. D. 
Greene, T. G. 
Grote, G. 
Guest, J. J. 
Gully, J. 
Halcomb, J. 
Hall, B. 
Handley, W.F. 
Handley, B. 
Handley, H. 


Harland, W. C. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, J. 
Hornby, F. G, 
Hughes, H. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Hutt, W. 

Hyett, W. H. 
Ingham, R, 
James, W. 
Keppel, Major G. 
Key, Sir J. 
Langton, Col. G. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lister, C,. 

Locke, W. 
Lushington, Dr. S. 
Marshall, J. 
Marsland, T. 
Nanney, J. E. 
Newark, Viscount 
Palmer, R. 
Pease, J. 

Peel, Col. J. 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Potter, R. 
Ricardo, D. 
Rider, T. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, J. 
Roteh, B. 
Russell, C. 
Shawe, R. N. 
Spry, S. T. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, J. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hn. C. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Todd, R. 

Tooke, W. 
Torrens, Col. R. 
Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Tynte, C. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Tyrell, C. 
Vaughan, Sir R. 
Vernon, Hon. G. J. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Walter, J. 








Wason, R. Fitzsimon, C. 
Watkins, I. L. Grattan, H. 
Wigney, I. N. Lalor, Patrick 
Wilks, J. Lynch, A. H. 
Williams, Col. G. Maclaughlin, L. 
Willoughby, Sir H. Martin, I. 
Windham, W. H. O’Brien, C. 


Wood, Alderman O’Connell, D. 


Young, G. O’Connell, Maurice 
SCOTLAND. O’Connell, C. 

Dalmeny, Lord O’Connell, J. 

Gillon, W. D. O’Connell, Morgan 


Johnston, A. O’Connor, Fergus 


Maxwell, Sir J. O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Maxwell, J. Roche, W. 
Oswald, R. A. Roche, D. 
Oswald, J. Ruthven, E.S. 
Sinclair, G. Ruthven, E, 
Stewart, R. Sheil, R. I.. 


Wallace, R. Sullivan, R. 


IRELAND. Vigors, N. A. 
Baldwin, Dr. TELLERS. 
Barry, G. S. Robinson, R. 
Butler, Hon. P. Warburton, H. 


Finn, W. F. 


Paired off. 


O’Connor, M. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Sir Epwarp CoprincTton—Cor- 
RECTNESS OF THE REPoRTED DEBaTEs.] 
Sir Robert Peel hoped that an oppor- 
tunity might be conceded to him of 
saying a few words to explain the language 
respecting the proceedings connected with 
the affair at Navarino, which had been 
complained of by the gallant Admiral 
opposite. The House, he took for granted, 
would bear in mind, that for the last 
three years he had been without any 
notification from the gallant Admiral that 
he had any the most remote intention 
of bringing the subject under the con- 
sideration of Parliament. It had been, 
however, brought before the House; and 
he felt it due, not only to the House, but 
to the gallant Admiral and to himself, 
to explain how the matter really stood ; 
he likewise felt it was due to all parties 
that he should postpone making that ex- 
planation until he should have had an 
opportunity of rendering it satisfactory by 
consulting all the means of information 
within hisreach. Had he made any accu- 
sation against the gallant Admiral under 
the influence of error, or if, in full posses- 
sion of the facts, he had stated them to 
the House in a spirit of hostility or un- 
fairness towards the gallant Admiral, no 
lapse of time should have prevented him 
from doing tardy justice to a party aggriev- 
ed; but in the same proportion as he 
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should -have been anxious. to repair a 
wrong, so should he be equally anxious 
and prompt to defend and vindicate his 
own conduct when he felt it, as he did feel 
it on the present occasion, to be unassail- 
able. The gallant Admiral had told them, 
that he purposely postponed giving his 
explanation on the subject of Navarino 
until he should be enabled to do so in the 
presence of a Reformed Parliament. 

Sir Edward Codrington begged to re- 
mind the right hon. Baronet, that he had 
written to Lord Melville, the then first 
Lord of the Admiralty, the moment he 
saw a report of the right hon. Baronet’s 
speech, contradicting the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s statement, with the understanding 
that Lord Melville would communicate 
his contradiction to the right hon, Baronet, 
his colleague. He thought that the most 
delicate way. After that he mentioned 
the circumstance to Mr. William Peel. 

Sir Robert Peel: What time was that? 

Sir Edward Codrington: I do not now 
exactly remember the exact time. My 
impression is, that it is not three years 
ago ; but I cannot speak positively, 

Sir Robert Peel appealed to the House, 
whether the impression conveyed by the 
gallant Officer’s statement last night was 
not, that he had communicated with Mr. 
William Peel on the subject recently, At 
least, most certainly, that was his own im- 
pression. Well, the gallant Officer had at 
last brought forward his charge—con- 
fident of justice and redress from that 
Reformed Parliament. He could tell the 
gallant Officer that he did not appeal 
to that Reformed Parliament with more 
confidence than he did. He had not 
solicited the attendance of a single friend ; 
if any of his friends chanced to be present, 
it was merely accidental. He cared not that 
the tribunal was a Reformed Parliament, 
for he knew that he was addressing an 
assembly of English Gentlemen who, as 
such, would be incapable of permitting 
themselves to be for a moment influenced 
by party or political feelings in judging of 
a question of a personal nature. No re- 
former in that House could have a more 
implicit reliance on its honour and equity. 
The question then was, not what might 
have appeared in some foreign newspaper, 
as the report of his sentiments respecting 
the gallant Officer’s conduct, but whether 
he, in the exercise of his duty as a Minister 
of the Crown, did make a statement in his 
place in Parliament inconsistent with fact, 
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and bearing hardly upon the gallant Officer’s 
professional conduct. This was thequestion 
between them, and in discussing it he 
would dismiss all petty cavils respecting 
mere verbal expressions. The statement 
alluded to by the gallant Officer, was 
made by him on the 3rd April, 1828, 
very nearly five years ago. It was on the 
face of it not very easy for him to re- 
member the precise words uttered by him 
on that occasion; and he had no other 
means of refreshing his recollection, except 
the contemporary publications of the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament. He had that 
morning carefully examined those publica- 
tions—indeed had taken more pains to 
ascertain what he was alleged to have 
said, than on any other occasion within 
his remembrance. Among the publications 
which he had consulted, he had referred 
to two morning papers of character and 
influence, and whose politics were, more- 
over, uniformly opposed to his own— 
he meant The Times and the Morning 
Chronicle. He particularly referred to 
these two journals, as well on account of 
their being opposed to him in politics, 
as that their reports could not possibly 
have been revised or corrected by him. 
He would refer also to the report published 
in Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
which was essentially the same as The 
Times report, and he would quote it the 
rather because, besides its agreement with 
The Times and Morning Chronicle report, 
from having the advantage of more time 
for revision and collation with other re- 
ports, it was the received and authentic 
record of the proceedings in Parliament. 
Well, then, the question was, did The 
Times and Morning Chronicle faithfully 
report his sentiments on the occasion 
alluded to? He would not shelter himself 
behind any verbal inaccuracies that might 
be discovered in those reports, but would 
at once avow that he was surprised at 
the extraordinary accuracy and ability with 
which they must have reported what fell 
from him. He would abide by these re- 
ports; they were honest and able; he would 
be responsible for every word which they 
represented him to have spoken. He would 
vindicate them under any circumstances 
and atany place. The gallant Officer had 
referred to another publication. He would 
not answer for that; if it differed from those 
reports, the accuracy of which he ad- 
mitted, it was incorrect. The point simply 
was, whether he (Sir R. Peel) was or was 
VOL, XVI. {ftit 





not a correct interpreter of the sentiments 
of his Majesty’s Government. Two other 
parties were more immediately concerned, 
the Earl of Dudley and Mr. Huskisson ; 
from both of whom he had occasionally 
differed in politics, but for both of whom 
he had ever entertained great respect, and 
both were then no more. The noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Palmerston), who had an 
intimate acquaintance with what was pass- 
ing at the time, would be enabled to bear 
testimony to the accuracy or to the error 
of his statements. At an early period of 
the Session the question was raised by the 
hon. member for Westminster (Sir J. Hob- 
house), whether the gallant Admiral was 
entitled to the thanks of Parliament for 
the battle fought by him at Navarino; and 
he (Sir R. Peel) was, in the discharge of his 
duty, obliged to oppose the Motion. But he 
appealed to the House whether he opposed 
it in a temper that indicated any indispo- 
sition on his part to do justice to the 
gallant Admiral? He stated on that occa- 
sion, ‘that his Majesty’s Government 
‘ were as willing as those who might be 
‘inclined to support the Motion of the 
‘hon. Gentleman, to do justice to the 
‘ gallantry of all who were engaged in the 
‘late affair; and, therefore, he was not 
‘ without a hope, that the hon. Mover, in- 
‘stead of pressing the -question to a 
‘ division, would adopt the suggestion of 
‘his right hon. and learned friend, and 
‘ take that course which would, under all 
‘ the circumstances of the case, be most 
‘ satisfactory to the feelings of the gallant 
‘ Officer, most agreeable to the consistency 
‘of Parliament, and, as he believed, to 
‘ the wishes of the country at large.’* He 
placed his opposition to the Motion on 
such grounds, that the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Westminster, declared 
that he felt no difficulty in withdrawing it; 
and he appealed to the testimony of his 
political opponents, in the perfect confi- 
dence that it would confirm his statement, 
that, in opposing the Motion, he manifested 
no temper, nor tone, which could warrant 
the belief that he was actuated by any 
hostile or illiberal feeling towards the gal- 
lant Admiral, But on the 3rd of April, 
1828, a question was put to him by Sir 
Robert Wilson, his answer to which was 
the more immediate cause of the observa- 
tions which the gallant Admiral last night 
applied to him. About that time a report, 
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which created a great feeling of indigna- 
tion, reached this country, that the wreck 
of the Turco-Egyptian fleet had arrived at 
Alexandria, having on board a considerable 
number of Greek slaves, who were taken 
to the markets of the place and sold. He 
did not know the exact period when the 
rumour reached this country, but the first 
question relating to the affair was asked 
on the 24th of March, and that question 
was repeated by his gallant friend Sir 
Robert Wilson, on the 3rd of April, 1828. 
On referring to the report of what took 
place on that occasion (and he again de- 
clared that for that report he was in no 
way responsible, it having been made with- 
out reference to him, though he felt him- 
self bound, in justice to his own character, 
and to those now no more, to abide by 
its substance), he found that the answer 
given by himto the question of his gallant 
friend was as follows:—‘ Mr. Secretary 
* Peel said, he had already stated, that in 
‘ 1825, and consequently long before the 
* protocol was signed by the Duke of 
‘ Wellington, at St. Petersburgh, and long 
* before the treaty of the 6th of July, his 
‘ Majesty’s Ministers had received indis- 
‘ tinct intelligence, that the commander 
‘ of the Egyptian forces intended to take 
‘away the inhabitants of the Morea to 
‘ serve in Egypt; and before the treaty of 
* the 6th of July was entered into, a dis- 
* tinct and formal intimation was given to 
‘Ibrahim Pacha that his Majesty would 
* never agree to such an exercise of the 
‘ rights of war, or allow the inhabitants of 
* the Morea to be converted into slaves by 
‘force.* This must be a most correct 
report, because it was in exact correspond- 
ence with the facts of the case; and con- 
sidering all the circumstances under which 
the debates in that House were reported, 
he was bound in justice to bear testimony 
to the general fairness and impartiality 
of those whose business it was to report 
the proceedings of Parliament, and he 
could not avoid expressing his astonish- 
ment that it was possible to make a report 
so correct in substance as the one he had 
just read. In consequence of the intima- 
tion that part of the population of the 
Morea was to be transported to Egypt, 
orders were sent out from this country, in 
consequence of which, an officer, who was 
an honour to his profession, and whose loss 
his country, as well as his immediate con- 
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nexions, must deeply deplore — he meant 
Captain Sir Frederick Spencer—was de- 
spatched to Ibrahim Pacha, with instruc- 
tions to notify to him, that if he intended 
to carry on the war on such principles, 
England would interfere with a naval force 
to prevent acts so inconsistent with the 
usages of nations, and with common hu- 
manity. He (Sir Robert Peel) then went 
on to state—‘ that instructions had been 
‘ given to the British Admiral before the 
‘ battle took place, and these instructions 
‘ were consequently still in force, by which 
‘the British fleet was directed to prevent 
‘any movement whatever of the Egyptian 
‘ force, with this exception only, that if 
‘an attempt were made to remove the 
‘ Egyptian army from the Morea, every 
‘ facility should be afforded for the 
‘execution of such an attempt; but it 
‘ was perfectly understood that the Egyp- 
‘ tian forces only were to be removed, and 
‘that any attempt at removing any por- 
‘tion of the population of the Morea 
‘ was to be resisted. * Now let the House 
remark the proof he could give of the ex- 
traordinary correctness of this report. He 
had referred to the instructions given by 
Lord Dudley, on the 15th of October, 
1827, before he (Sir R. Peel) was in 
office, and as the battle of Navarino 
took place on October 20th, the instruc- 
tions must have been drawn up six weeks 
before the news of the battle reached 
this country. They ran thus;—‘t The 
‘ commander of the British fleet will con- 
‘ cert with the commanders of the Allied 
‘ Powers the most effectual mode of pre- 
‘venting any movements by sea on the 
‘ part of the Turkish or Egyptian forces,’ 
By the same opportunity, pursuant to the 
protocol of the 15th of October, 1827, 
under which these instructions were also 
sent out, this instruction was sent to the 
commanders of the naval forces of the 
Three Powers in the Mediterranean :— 

The admiral, to whom the task of watching 
the port of Navarino shall be allotted, by 
mutual agreement betwixt himself and his 
colleagues, should be instructed to hold out, in 
concert with him, every inducement to the 
Pacha of Egypt, and to his son, to withdraw 
the Egyptian ships and land forces altogether 
from Greece, and to assure them that every 
facility and protection will be given for 
their safe return to Alexandria; but he is, on 
no account, to enter into any stipulation for 
allowing the ships to return to Alexandria 
without the troops. 
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Secret instruction. Annexed C. to the pro- 
tocol 15th October. 

It is thought expedient, not only that the 
regular commerce oF neutrals ; that is, such as 
is not carried on in order to aid the belli- 
gerents, should proceed uninterrupted, but 
that interruption should be confined to 
neutrals sailing under the convoy of Turkish 
ships of war. 

Such were the instructions given by Lord 
Dudley, atleast a month before the account 
of the battleof Navarino reached this coun- 
try. Now,was not the report of his speech, 
as far as he had read it, in exact con- 
formity with the facts which occurred, and 
the instructions which were actually given? 
He had gone on in his speech to say: ‘On 
* the 28th of December, a fleet, consisting 
‘ of forty-five sail, arrived at Alexandria. 
‘ This fleet was the remnant of that which 
‘ had been engaged inthe action at Nava- 
‘rino. These vessels had on board the 
‘ disabled seamen and soldiers, and also 
* some women and children, but what the 
‘ number of them was he could not tell.’* 
The gallant Admiral stated last night, 
that he (Sir R. Peel) had given counte- 
nance to the charge brought against the 
vigilance of the British fleet, by declaring 
that 16,000 or 18,000 slaves had been 
allowed to be taken from the Morea. Now, 
how stood the facts? Sir Robert Wilson 
said, ‘that official advice had been re- 
* ceived—that he had heard even 7,000 
‘ persons—but certainly several thousand 
‘ persons, men, women, and children, had 
‘ been forcibly taken from the Morea, put 
‘ on board the Egyptian fleet, and landed 
‘ at Alexandria, where they had been pub- 
‘ licly sold as slaves’+ If he (Sir Robert 
Peel) had been actuated by any hostile 
spirit towards the gallant Admiral, he cer- 
tainly should not have been anxious to di- 
minish the number of the slaves who were 
stated to have been thus carried away. 
But what were his observations on this 
point? He was reported to have said : 
‘ the number of the persons taken away he 
* could not tell, but that he had seen an 
‘ account, which rested on tolerable autho- 
‘rity, and that account stated that the 
‘ number did not exceed 600.’ The fact 
was, that the accounts of the number of 
the Greeks carried away by the Turco 
Egyptian fleet varied from 5,000 to 600; 
but, he, so far from wishing to counte- 
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nance any exaggerations, mentioned the 
very lowest account which he had heard. 
Did the gallant Admiral remember the 
interview he had with the Pacha of Egypt, 
on August 6th, 1828, and the report which 
he made in consequence of that interview ? 
[Sir Edward Codrington: Very well.) He 
had brought with him the memorandum 
of that Conference, and would read it to 
the House. It ran thus— 

Memorandum of a Conference held at 
Alexandria, on the 6th of August, 1828, 
between Sir Edward Codrington and 
the Pacha of Egypt. 

The Admiral said, that the only circumstance 
that might remove any objections on the 
part of his Government, would be an engage 
ment by his Highness to do everything in his 
power towards obtaining the liberty of as many 
Greek slaves as possible—that his Highness 
was aware how loud the cry had been both in 
England and France on this subject, and more 
particularly by the deportation which took 
place subsequently to the battle of Navarino. 

His Highness stated positively that not one 
slave had been made subsequent to that battle 
—that 1,900 Greeks were brought over; 1,200 
Candiotes—greatest part wives of officers and 
soldiers. 

The Admiral observed, that the not having 
prevented the return of those ships containing 
slaves, was a great cause of complaint against 
him, so that he must do everything which he 
could to procure their release. 

Surely, the gallant Admiral would, after 
that, find it impossible to maintain that he 
countenanced the impression that thous- 
ands of slaves were received at Alexandria. 
He had read nearly the whole of his speech 
as it was found in Hansard, except the 
concluding paragraph, which was this: 
‘ The subject was one to which Ministers 
‘had given their best attention. Immedi- 
‘ ately upon the arrival of the intelligence 
‘ in this country, instructions had been sent 
* out to the British Admiral, and in a very 
‘ short time he had very little doubt of being 
‘ able to enter into full explanations without 
* any prejudice tothe public service."* That 
was the whole of the speech which he de- 
livered on the occasion he had alluded to, 
and he defied any person to discover in it 
anything indicating an illiberal spirit to- 
wards the gallant Admiral. The gallant 
Officer said, that despatches were not sent 
to him immediately after the arrival in this 
country of the reports of the transportation 
of the Greek population to Egypt. [“ Hear,” 
from Sir Edward Codrington.) But 
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of what importance was it whether they 
were sent immediately or not? He had 
then stated in his place that he was not 
able to give specific information; but ad- 
mitting that he did use the word “ imme- 
diately,” let the House see what period of 
time elapsed before instructions on this 
point were conveyed to the gallant Admiral. 
It must be recollected by the House that 
no instructions could be sent to the gal- 
lant Admiral which were not addressed to 
the three commanders of the combined 
fleet; and before that could be done, it 
was necessary to hold a conference and 
prepare a protocol. Not having the docu- 
ments at present in his possession, he did 
not know whether the Egyptian fleet sailed 
from Navarino on the 27th December, or 
whether that was the day on which it ar- 
rived at Alexandria, but he found that 
a conference was held on the 12th of 
March, doubtless immediately upon the 
receipt of the intimation of the landing of 
a portion of the Greek populaticn at Alex- 
andria. At that conference instructions 
were sent to the Admirals commanding the 
combined squadron in the Levant, ex- 
pressly referring to the accounts received 
from Alexandria, in these words :—‘ In 
‘ consequence of information received from 
‘ Alexandria, that a great number of Greek 
‘ captives, among whom are many women 
‘and children, have been lately sent from 
‘the Morea to be sold as slaves in the 
‘market of Alexandria, you will hasten 
‘ to announce to Ibrahim Pacha, that you 
‘have positive orders to prevent the re- 
‘ newal of such outrages; and in case you 
‘ should find any of their captives on board 
‘the vessels that you shall have occasion 
‘ to visit, you will take the necessary steps 
‘ to restore them to liberty, and to send 
‘ them with safety to some point of Greece 
‘ not occupied by their enemies.’ Those 
instructions were agreed to at a Confer- 
ence held March 12th. Knowing the na- 
ture of these instructions, was he not war- 
ranted in saying, on the question being 
asked on the 24th of the same month, that 
immediately on the receipt of the news 
that the Greek population was being carried 
away to Egypt, instructions were sent out 
to prevent a repetition of the act? He 
had quoted the whole of the speech made 
by him on the 3rd of April; but in answer 
to Sir Francis Burdett, who ‘ expressed a 
‘ wish that proper steps would be taken to 
‘restore those unhappy people who had 
‘been carried away into slavery to the 
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‘ home from which they had been so atro- 
‘ ciously removed,’* and to Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh, who said ‘ that he could not doubt 
‘that the inquiry in which the Govern- 
‘ ment was engaged referred to the most 
‘convenient measures for restoring the 
‘unhappy victims to their country,’+ he 
(Sir Robert Peel) stated, that ‘ he was not 
‘ aware that it was possible entirely to go 
‘ that length. Undoubtedly, if the instruc- 
‘tions of Government had been strictly 
‘ complied with, the transportation of those 
‘ persons would have been prevented,’f In 
that observation he alluded to the orders 
issued before the battle of Navarino, re- 
quiring the Greek ports to be blockaded, 
and that the Egyptian ships should not be 
allowed to leave the ports of the Morea 
unless they carried with them the Egyptian 
army. He appealed to the noble Lord(Lord 
Palmerston) whether the construction which 
he put on these orders was not the same 
as had been put on them by Mr. Huskis- 
son and other members of the Govern- 
ment? If those orders had been complied 
with, no Greek captives could have been 
carried away ; but did he go out of his way 
to impute blame to the gallant Admiral ? 
No man could read the report of his speech 
without acknowledging that, whilst he was 
desirous of vindicating the conduct of Go- 
vernment, he was also anxious to do the 
gallant Admiral strict justice. He went 
on to state, that ‘no blame was to be at- 
‘ tached to the conduct of our fleet, the 
‘ physical powers and means of which had 
‘ been cramped by the battle of Navarino ; 
‘ but the orders, if it had been possible to 
‘ execute them fully, were to prevent any 
‘ movement of the hostile fleet, unless one 
‘ which should be sanctioned by the Eng- 
‘lish Admiral, and of which the object 
‘ should be totransport the Egyptian forces 
‘employed in the Morea back to their 
‘own country.’§ That was the whole of 
the statement which he had made, and 
thus, while vindicating the Government 
from blame, he also said, that he cast no 
censure on the gallant Admiral for not 
carrying into effect his instruction, because 
he knew the physical powers of the fleet were 
cramped by the battle of Navarino. The 
gallant Admiral last night complained that 
he (Sir Robert Peel) had stated that de- 
spatches were sent out to him immediately 





* Hansard (new series) xviii. 1439. 
+ Ibid. 1440. 
¢ Ibid. 1441. 
§ Ibid. 1441. 


























or within forty-eight hours after the ar- 
rival of the intelligence of the transporta- 
tion of the Greek population to Egypt. 
In none of the reports to which he had 
alluded did he find any mention of that 
circumstance. In Hansard’s Debates he 
was reputed to have said ‘ As the intelli- 
‘ gence at present stood, the extent of the 
‘spoliation that had been committed 
‘was uncertain. Unfortunately, those 
‘slaves had been landed in Egypt, 
‘and sold in the public market. If the 
‘ships which contained them had been 
‘ taken at sea, there could have been no 
‘difficulty about their disposal, but now 
‘ they were probably divided, and the pro- 
‘ perty of private individuals. At present 
‘he would go no further than to repeat, 
‘that within forty-eight hours after the 
‘ arrival of the news, the most active inquiry 
‘had been entered upon by Government 
‘ asto all the facts connected with the 
‘case. Sufficient information had not yet 
‘been received but the investigation was 
‘going on.* The. gallant Admiral had 
stated that he read in Galignani’s paper, 
that he (Sir Robert Peel) stated, that 
within forty-eight hours after the receipt 
of the intelligence a despatch was sent 
out to him. 

Sir Edward Codrington observed that 
he saw the statement in the Mirror of 
Parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel: Certainly wherever the 
gallant Admiral saw the statement, it was 
not in any of the reports to which he had 
referred, and by which as they were in ex- 
act conformity with what he had said, he was 
ready to abide. Of this he was certain, that 
within three days at most after the arrival 
of the news in England, a despatch on the 
subject was sent, not to the gallant Admi- 
ral opposite, but to Mr. Barker, the British 
resident at Constantinople. That despatch 
required immediate inquiry into all the 
facts, and the utmost efforts to procure 
the release and restoration of the captives. 
These things he knew to be facts, and he 
could not doubt them. When he was asked 
what steps had been taken for the redemp- 
tion of the Greek captives, of course he 
replied by referring to the communications 
made to Mr. Barker, by whom the steps 
were to be taken. What was the im- 
pression made upon the House by his 
statement? Did the House think that he 
had not acted fairly towards the gallant 
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Admiral? He found in the Chronicle 
report that the debate concluded with the 
following observation of Sir Joseph Yorke : 
—‘Sir Joseph Yorke bore testimony to 
the disabled state of our vessels after the 
battle of Navarino, and was happy to hear 
that, whatever might have been the causes 
which led to the removal of the Greek 
captives from the Morea, no blame or 
negligence whatever was imputable to our 
officers engaged in the gallant action of 
Navarino.” That was said by a man who 
felt the deepest interest in the professional 
fame of every officer in the navy ; and if he 
(Sir Robert Peel) had done injustice to 
any officer employed in that expedition, 
Sir Joseph Yorke would have been the 
first to condemn him for doing so. He 
might make other observations on this 
subject, but he had mentioned all that 
was material. The reports which he had 
quoted were those of The Times, the 
Chronicle, and Hansard’s Debates; all of 
which were most correct in substance, and 
in none of which did the expressions at- 
tributed to him by the gallant Admiral ap- 
pear. He had stated the authority upon 
which he had made those statements, and 
the nature of the construction put upon the 
instructions by one memberof that Govern- 
ment which sent them out; he had appealed 
to the recollection of those present as to 
the tone and temper in which those state- 
ments were made, and he now asked that 
House, whether the charge brought against 
him by the gallant Admiral was founded 
in fact, or had been made in a manner 
consistent with courtesy? He was sure 
the gallant Admiral would, upon consider- 
ation, confess that he (Sir Robert Peel) had 
shown every disposition to do him justice. 
The question was, whether he had put a 
correct construction on the instructions of 
Government. If any Motion was made 
for the production of the official documents 
he would be most ready to second it ; and 
he asserted, that the letters written by the 
Admiralty, by Lord Dudley, and by Mr. 
Huskisson, would be found in precise con- 
formity with his present statements. He 
was grateful to the House for the attention 
with which they had listened to him. If he 
had been conscious that he had ever made 
any observations which were unfair to the 
gallant Admiral, the lapse of time should 
not have prevented him from doing the 
gallant Admiral justice now. For the 


speeches which might have been attributed 
to him in foreign newspapers he was 
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not responsible, but he was quite prepared 
to stand by the reports to which he had 
already alluded. There might be slight 
variations in those reports, but that did 
not impeach their general accuracy. An 
expression might not be heard, or might 
be misconstrued, and yet the general 
bearing of the report might be substantially 
accurate and correct. For instance, he 
had seen it stated in the papers of this 
morning, that the gallant Admiral had 
said, that he had made a communication 
on this subject to Lord Melbourne. 
Now, the gallant Admiral had done 
no such thing, nor did he state that he had. 
He said, that he had made a communica- 
tion to Lord Melville. He again repeated, 
that the reports of the words attributed to 
him in 1828, in the papers to which he had 
before referred, were correct; and they 
proved that he had made no statement 
that was inconsistent with facts, that 
was inconsistent with impartiality, or with 
justice to the gallant Admiral. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, that he 
felt totally unequal to make himself, by 
mere eloquence, be supported by any party 
in thatHouse. Fortunately for him, the ques- 
tion turned upon simple facts ; and if what 
the right hon. Baronet had just stated had 
been stated last night, this present discus- 
sion would not have occurred. If the right 
hon. Baronet had, at any former time, been 
kind enough to say as much in answer to 
his application for redress, as he had said 
that evening, the House would never have 
heard any complaint from him. Situated 
as he was when the speeches alluded to 
were made—filling a station in which, if 
he acted contrary to orders, the deepest 
sensation would have been excited through- 
out this country and throughout Europe — 
he then and now thought it necessary to 
have the matter completely cleared up. 
He had never mentioned such a number as 
16,000 Greek slaves—this was only the 
number supposed by Sir Robert Wilson ; 
nor had he ever said, that the report in 
Galignani’s paper was to be relied on. 
The reason he alluded to the report of that 
paper was, that it was the first that 
reached him—-as it is the first that circu- 
lates on the Continent containing English 
reports; and, having seen it first, he 
thought it of the greatest importance to 
contradict the report in it, “ that he had 
disobeyed his orders, and that full power 
was given him to prevent the transmission 


to Egypt of Greek slaves.” When he first 





saw the report in Galignani, thinking it 
important that he should not be supposed 
to have had the power to prevent the 
transportation of Greek slaves to Egypt, 
and not to have exercised it, he wrote to 
the Admiralty, saying, that if it was in- 
tended that he should prevent the trans- 
portation of Greek slaves, he ought to 
receive orders to that effect, and that he 
should have great pleasure in carrying 
them into effect. Now, he never had re- 
ceived such orders during all the time that 
he was inthe Mediterranean, though he had 
written expressly for them. Whilst there 
he had contrived to arrange a treaty with 
Mohammed Ali, which Colonel Cradock, 
after using all the influence of this Govern= 
ment, had not been able to effect. During 
the negotiation of that treaty he had used 
all the address in his power to get the 
Pacha to give up the slaves whom he had 
carried from Greece. He had even agreed 
that the Egyptians should remain in pos- 
session of the forts of the Morea, when 
their army evacuated that country, know- 
ing, that it would be safer for us to leave 
them in the hands of the Turks than in 
those of the Greeks. He had, however, 
strenuously resisted giving up to them 
the fort of Navarino. ‘‘ Then,” said the 
Pacha, ‘‘ there is an end of all the mat- 
ter.” _He (Sir Edward Codrington) then 
said to the Pacha: ‘ There is one thing 
which will justify me in the eyes of the 
people of England for leaving you in pos- 
session of the fort of Navarino.” ‘ What 
is that?” said the Pacha, with great 
anxiety. ‘ Give me up all the Greek slaves 
which you have brought into Egypt.” 
‘“* The thing shall be done,” said the 
Pacha; “ I'll give you up every one of 
them directly.” Having got possession of 
these Greek slaves, he went to the British 
Consul and said to him: “* Hire a vessel to 
transport these slaves to Greece, for I take 
it for granted that you have authority to 
do so from the Government at home.” 
The House would be surprised at hearing 
the answer which he received from the 
Consul. The Consul said: “ I have not 
authority from the British Government to 
spend a single farthing in the restoration 
of these Greek slaves to their country.” 
He could not express the astonishment 
which overwhelmed him on receiving this 
intelligence. As soon as he recovered 
from it, he said to the Consul, “ Hire a 
ship for them at all events, and if the 
Government does not pay you for it, I 
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will.” He would not continue to attribute 
to the right hon, Baronet words which he 
had once denied, He would not tie any 
man down to words, even if he had uttered 
them, when he asserted that he did not in- 
tend to utter them ; but when he saw ob- 
servations attributed to the right hon. 
Gentleman which were derogatory to his 
(Sir Edward Codrington’s) character, he 
felt it his duty to notice them. It was a 
duty he owed to his own character to 
notice them, considering the situation 
which he then filled; for he had to retain 
the esteem and respect of the two squad- 
rons, which were combined with his own ; 
he had to keep upa moral influence over 
the Greeks, and he had also to exercise a 
moral power over the Turks—that power 
which at last enabled him to make with 
them a treaty, which all the influence of 
Government, previously exercised, had 
failed in persuading them to make. It 
was under this feeling that he wrote his 
letter of the 4th of April. He begged to 
state distinctly, that he had no orders to 
prevent the transportation of Greek slaves 
from the Morea to Egypt; on the con- 
trary, he was bound by his orders to en- 
courage the passage of ships from the 
Morea to Egypt, but to prevent their pas- 
sage from Egypt to the Morea. If he had 
met at sea the Egyptian fleet steering for 
Egypt, he should have conveyed and as- 
sisted them to Alexandria; for such con- 
duct would have been consistent with his 
orders. If he had insisted upon examin- 
ing into the contents of their vessels, he 
should have brought about that very col- 
lision which he was so anxious to avoid. 
The gallant Admiral read a letter which 
he had written to Mr. Croker when he first 
saw the observations in Galignani, com- 
menting on them, and explaining the 
transaction referred to; but in that letter 
Mr. Huskisson’s name was mentioned, 
and not that of Sir Robert Peel. 
The gallant Admiral also complained 
that he had never received any answer 
to this letter. He likewise entered into a 
statement of the manner in which Lord 
Goderich had rectified in the House of 
Lords the erroneous impressions which had 
gone abroad respecting the orders which 
he had received on taking the command in 
the Mediterranean. He begged to inform 
the House, that in the interval between Sir 
Harry Neale’s receiving his orders, and his 
(Sir Edward Codrington’s) succeeding to 
that officer’s command, not less than 





20,000 Greek slaves were openly sold in 
the Asiatic markets. If orders had been 
issued to prevent the transportation of 
the Greeks as slaves from their coun- 
try, why had this taken place? And 
why, having taken place, was it not 
inquired into? He was quite sure that 
no transportation of Greek slaves had 
taken place whilst the British fleet was 
under his command. He must also inform 
the House, that upon getting no answer to 
his letter from Mr. Croker, he had, upon 
his return to England, made a point of 
going to Lord Melville, then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and of complaining of the 
unjust imputations which the Government 
had cast upon him. Lord Melville had refer - 
red to a copy of the Parliamentary Debates 
which werein the Admiralty. What debates 
they were he could not say, but in those 
debates he saw expressions attributed to 
the right hon. Baronet which he thought 
that he had a right to complain of. He 
said so to Lord Melville, and desired Lord 
Melville to mention the subject to the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir Robert Peel: Lord Melville never 
spoke to me on the subject. 

Sir Edward Codrington had not said 
that Lord Melville had spoken to the right 
hon. Gentleman ; he onlythoughtit strange 
that Lord Melville had not. Some time 
afterwards he met Mr. William Peel, and 
told him, that he (Sir Edward Codring- 
ton) thought, that his brother (Sir Robert 
Peel) had made statements in Parliament 
injurious to his character, and requested 
him to get that injurious statement set 
right. Still, however, nothing was done. 
If he had been wanting in courtesy to the 
right hon. Baronet yesterday in bringing 
this question so unexpectedly forward, he 
was unintentionally so, and tendered his 
apology for it to the House. He was de- 
sirous to preserve courtesy to all men; 
and if the right hon. Baronet would, as a 
favour, accept from him the copy of a little 
work which he had published on this mat- 
ter, and which contained no remarks, but 
only public documents, he would see, from 
the nature of Lord Dudley’s letter, which 
he read, that he had not, in any degree, 
transgressed his orders. The right hon. 
Baronet might think him too sore upon this 
point; but he trusted that the right hon. 
Baronet would -consider the treatment 
which he had met with. He had been 
superseded from his command without a 
Court-martial, when the mere fact of 
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being superseded was a severe reflection 
upon him. He knew that a change in the 
politics of the country had occasioned him 
to be superseded. That he could under- 
stand; but he could not understand why 
he should have been represented as not 
acting in obedience to his orders. He 
would fearlessly assert, that neither in 
spirit nor in letter had he ever disobeyed 
any orders which he had received as an 
officer. So far was he from bearing any 
ill-will to the right hon. Baronet, that he 
would conclude as he began, by declaring, 
that if the right hon. Baronet had at any 
previous time said what he had that night 
said, he should have been perfectly satis- 
fied. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that as the hon. 
and gallant Admiral had now stated he 
had not had any intention of making any 
personal remarks upon him, he was bound 
to say, that nothing was further from his 
intention than to have said anything that 
was painful to the feelings of the hon. 
Admiral. At the same time, he must ob. 
serve in his own justification, that the hon. 
Admiral had made use of very strong ex- 
pressions, which, together with the unex- 
pected call made on him last night for an 
explanation, had made him reply, perhaps, 
rather warmly. It appeared that there 
was a difference between them as to the 
instructions that had been sent out to the 
hon. Admiral, which was the only point at 
issue. He should now only add, that if, 
two days ago, the hon. Admiral had placed 
in his hands the book now referred to, and 
had asked him whether he had made a 
statement with any intention of casting 
blame upon him, the gallant Admiral 
surely could not doubt that he should 
have at once denied any intention of 
giving pain to the hon. Admiral. What- 
ever he had said was the result of the 
hasty attack that had been made upon 
him. The hon. Admiral had asked him 
to read a certain pamphlet; in return, he 
wished to be allowed to intreat the hon. 
Admiral to read that which, as far as it 
could be so, was an authentic account of 
what he had stated on the occasion in 
question. He should only add now, that 
he had not any recollection whatever of 
Lord Melville having made any communi- 
cation to him on this subject. 

Viscount Palmerston was unwilling to 
prolong unnecessarily a conversation 
which had ended in a manner so satisfac- 
tory to the House; but having been 





appealed to by the right hon. Baronet, 
and having had the honour of being in the 
Cabinet at the time when the news arrived 
of the transportation of the Greeks as 
slaves to Egypt, he felt it to be due to his 
right hon. friend to say a few words upon 
this subject. He must confirm the asser- 
tion of his right hon. friend, that what he 
had said as the representative of the 
Government about a transaction which 
did not properly fall within his department 
was strictly in conformity with the unani- 
mous opinion of the members of the Go- 
vernment. He thought that the explana- 
tion of his right hon. friend must have 
satisfied the gallant Officer that nothing 
which his right hon. friend had said was 
intended to impute blame to the gallant 
Admiral. He was bound to say, that 
when the news arrived of the transporta- 
tion of 5,000 persons, according to some 
accounts, and of 600 according to others, 
as slaves from Greece, it produced a 
painful sensation upon every member of 
the Government, and especially upon 
himself. No time was lost in entering 
into an investigation of the subject. He 
had not looked at the documents recently, 
but he should have thought that the 
despatch sent off to Mr. Barker had been 
sent off even earlier than his right hon. 
friend had stated. Feeling anxious to 
know the result of that inquiry, he had, at 
the close of the Session, when he ceased 
to be a member of the Cabinet, sent a note 
to his right hon. friend to inform him 
that he should, the next day, put to himin 
his place in Parliament certain questions 
respecting it, and the consequence of that 
note was, that his right hon. friend com- 
municated to him the report made by Mr. 
Barker. He must also corroborate his 
right hon. friend’s statement on another 
point. It was true, as the right hon. 
Baronet had said, that a misconstruction 
seemed to exist as to the instructions sent 
to the gallant Officer, for the then Govern- 
ment had thought that a sound interpreta- 
tion of the instructions would authorize the 
gallant Admiral in intercepting these 
slaves, if the state of his fleet had enabled 
him so todo. It seemed that the hon. 
Admiral read his instructions differently. 
He would not say which opinion was the 
correct one; he would neither affirm nor 
deny on that subject; but he was ready 
to confirm the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet, that, in whatever was then said, 
no blame was meant to be cast upon the 
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hon. and gallant Admiral, though the 
impression of the Government certainly 
was, that if his fleet was ina state to keep 
the sea, he was authorised to intercept 
the transportation of these slaves. The 
instructions had been drawn out by Lord 
Dudley, in concert with the representa- 
tives of the other two powers. He 
repeated that no blame had been intended 
to be cast upon the hon. Admiral, and the 
inquiry was only instituted with a view to 
ascertain the real facts of the case. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, that if 
what had been attributed to the right 
hon. Baronet, or what he had said, were 
ten times as strong, the moment he heard 
him deny that he had any intention to 
cast any blame on him he was perfectly 
satisfied. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he would 
abide by the reports to which he had 
referred. The hon. and gallant Officer 
had not pointed out to him the observa- 
tions of which he complained in the 
Mirror of Parliament. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, he would 
hand the report to him. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
‘Wednesday, March 27, 1833. 


Minutes.) Petitions presented. By the Earl of Coventry, 
from Worcester; and by a NosBLe Lorp, from Kidder- 
minster, —against the Beer Act.—By a NoBLE LorD, from 
Stratford-upon-Avon, for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 27, 1833. 


MINUTES.) Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. CHARLES 
Grant, Copies of the Correspondence between the Di- 
rectors of the East-India Company and the Board of Con- 
trol respecting the East-India Charter.—On the Motion of 
Mr. Sprine Rick, a Copy of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Government connected with the Report of Mr. 
CHap.Lin, late Commissioner in the Deccan, in the Case 
of Narroba Govind Outia.—On the Motion of Mr. ROBERT 
Gorpon, a Copy of the Warrant of Appointment of Lord 
Dunglass to be Chamberlain of Ettrick Forest: also a 
Statement of the Revenue he collects, and of the Salary 
he receives: also a Copy of the Warrant appointing Lord 
MELVILLE to the Office of Privy Seal in Scotland, with 
the Salary and Emoluments of the same: also a Copy of 
the Warrant of Appointment to the Office of Director of 
Chancery in Scotland, with the Emoluments of the same, 
and from what sources derived. 

Bills, Read a second time:—On the Motion of Sir JAMES 
‘GRAHAM, Marine Mutiny; Trial of Offences (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Murray, from Leith and 
Edinburgh, to substitute Simple Assertions for Oaths in 
all Cases where hitherto an Oath has been required by 
Law; and from the same, for allowing Sugar to be Im- 
ported, to be refined for Exportation.—By Mr. OLIPHANT, 
from Perth, for Establishing District Courts in Scotland ; 
and from Perth, Kilmore, and Urquhart, against the pre- 
sent System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. 
Cuay, from Poplar, in favour of the Factories Regulation 
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Bill—By Sir RicHARD S1mzoN, from Carisbrooke and 
Brading; by Mr. Tennyson, from Lambeth; by Mr. 
RicHARD OswaLp, Mr. Gror@gs Evans, and Mr, 
DANIEL GASKELL, from a Number of Places,—against 
the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. CHARLESCAVEN- 
DISH, from Rye; by Mr. Murray, from South Shields; 
.by Mr. RicHarD OswALpD, Mr. CuHILpERs, Lord Mor. 
PETH, Mr. BrigstTRick, Mr. PENDARVES, and Mr, 
INGHAM, from a great Number of Places,—against Slavery. 
By Mr. StrwarT MACKENzig£, Mr. W. BroucHam, Mr. 
R. Oswautp, Mr. WILBRAHAM, Colonel PERCEVAL, 
Lord MorpetH, Dr. LusH1INGTON, Mr. Briestrickx, Sir 
EpwarRD KNATCHBULL, Sir RICHARD VY¥vVYAN, Lord 
RoBERT MANNERS, Mr. OLIPHANT, Mr. JAMES 
BrouGHam, and Mr. CHARLES GRANT, also from a great 
Number of Places,—-for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.—By Mr. Hope@es, from Harwich; Mr. JAMES 
Brou@Ham, from Kendall; and Mr. Peter, from Saltash, 
—for granting to the Inhabitants of Corporate Towns the 
Privilege of Electing their own Magistrates and Municipal 
Officers—-By Mr. Hopcxs, from Cranbrook; by Dr. 
LusHin@Ton, from St. Paul’s, Shadwell, and St. George’s, 
Middlesex; and by Mr. WILLIAM BrougHAm, from 
Christ Chureh, Surrey,—for a Repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes.—By Mr. RICHARD OSWALD, from Cumnock, for an 
Entire Separation between Church and State, and for a Re- 
peal of the Corn Laws; from Irvine, for a Board of Trade, 
and for Relief; and from the Keith Agricultural Political 
Union, for the Abolition of all Sinecure Offices in Church 
and State.—By Mr. G. W. Woop, from Blatchingworth 
and Calderbroo,k for the Abolition of Tithes, and the Re- 
peal of the Corn Laws; and from the same Place, for the 
Repeal of the Taxes on Malt, Hops, and Soap, and for a 
Repeal of the Septennial Act, and Vote by Ballot, and for 
a Removal of all Grievances to which Protestant Dissenters 
are subject; and from Toxteth, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Staley Bridge, and Dukenfield, for a Removal of all Disa- 
bilities to which the Jews are liable.-—By Colonel BArniz, 
from Elphin and other Places, against the Church of Ire- 
land Bill.—By Mr. LAMBERT, from five Places in Ireland, 
against Tithes.—By Mr. LAMBERT, and Mr. Morean 
O’CoNNELL, from Tacumshane, and the Barony of Gallen, 
for Vote by Ballot; and from several Places,—for a Re- 
peal of the Union with Ireland.—By Sir RicHaRD VYVYAN, 
from the Clergy of the Deanery of Bristol, and from 
Penzance, against the Irish Church Bill; and from Veryan, 
Cornwall, against Tithes, and the most Oppressive of the 
Taxes.—By Lord Morreta, from Stansfield, fora Repeal 
of the Septennial Act, and for Vote by Ballot; and from 
the same Place, for a Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge. 
—By Sir RicHarp Vyvyan, from Bristol, for a Repeal 
of the Duty on Soap.—By Sir Epwarp KNaTcHBULL, 
from the Western Division of the County of Kent, against 
the Sale of Beer Act,—By Mr. Sprine Ricg, from Kil- 
kenny, for Speedily passing the Disturbances (Ireland) 
Bill. 





Merropro.itan Ponice.| Mr. William 
Brougham presented a Petition from 
Christ Church, Surrey, against the New 
Police Act. He said, that he was sorry 
that his hon. friend, the Under Secretary 
for the Home Department, was prevented 
from taking his place that morning in con- 
sequence of illness. He had been re- 
quested by that hon. Gentleman to defer 
presenting the last petition ; but as, ac 
cording to the present arrangements of the 
House, he did not know when he should 
have another opportunity, he had declined 
acceding to the request. The petitioners 
complained that the New Police Act re- 
pealed the Act of George 3rd, which gave 
them power to appoint their own watch; 
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sioners of Police 2,100/. He agreed with 
the petitioners so far as to say, that the 
persons who paid the money had a right 
to be satisfied that they were called on for 
no more than their due proportion of the 
burthen which the new establishment had 
entailed on the districts in which it had 
been brought into practice. In Jast Ses- 
sion, an hon. Member proposed that the 
subject generally should be referred to a 
Select Committee. If such a Motion 
were now brought forward by any hon. 
Member, he would most willingly give ithis 
support. Such an inquiry, in his opinion, 
would be attended with many benefits, for 
at the present time, the new police in some 
districts was in such bad odour with the 
inhabitants, that the men scarcely dared 
appear on any public occasion. One in- 
stance he could state on his own know- 
ledge. At the last election he was 
obliged to pay 130/. for Special Constables, 
and that in a district which was supposed 
to be effectively watched by the new 
police ; and the High Bailiff of Southwark 
gave as his reason for having such a force, 
that he had received notice, that if the new 
police were allowed to appear during the 
election, the peace of the borough would 
be very much endangered. Such were the 
complaints made by his constituents, and 
such had been the practical working of 
the system as felt by himself. 

Mr. Wilks had had many applications 
made to him on the subject of the new 
police, both in the last Session and the 
present. He was one who much opposed 
the introduction of such a force; but the 
Bill having been passed, he was willing 
that the system should have a full and 
fair trial. Nearly all the information that 
could be got by a Select Committee was 
already before the House by the papers 
that were laid on the Table every year. 
If, in those papers, a statement was made 
of the pay to the several grades of the 
men employed, and the expense incurred 
for clothing, the House would have every 
information before them they could wish 
on the subject. The only fault that he 
could find with the police was, that on 
many occasions, when they were most 
wanted, there was a difficulty in finding 
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and that the force which was now estab- 
lished was not so effective as the old one, 
while the cost was nearly doubled ; the 
parish having been watched under the old 
system at the cost of 1,100/., while they 
were now obliged to pay the Commis- 


them. However, so long as they con- 
ducted themselves in the manner they had 
hitherto done, they ought to receive the 
support of the public. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


PresENTATION OF PeEtitrions.] Mr. 
George Wood wished to call the attention 
of the House to the state of the list on 
which hon. Members put down their names 
to be called on to present petitions. He 
had put down his name on that list at the 
commencement of the present Session, 
and it was not until this day that it had 
come to his turn to present his petitions; 
and that must be his excuse to his con- 
stituents for not having performed his 
duty earlier. On looking over the list, 
the other day, he found many hundred 
names down, so that he stood but very 
little chance of having another opportu- 
nity for some time to come; but what he 
most complained of was, that some hon. 
Members’ names occurred more than once 
in that list; nay, more, one hon. Mem- 
ber’s name occurred no less than eight 
times. Now, he apprehended that such a 
course was dealing most unfairly by other 
hon. Members and their constituents; 
and he trusted that the House would 
adopt some mode of putting a stop to it. 

The Speaker was sure that the House 
would feel itself under an obligation to 
the hon. Member for having called atten- 
tion to the subject. He, however, con- 
sidered that it arose from some oversight on 
the part of hon. Members, without once 
considering what course justice required 
to be pursued. The names of hon. Mem- 
bers might appear more than once on the 
list, without incorrectness; but that one 
name should be repeated eight times was 
manifestly an abuse of the plan which 
had been proposed. 

Mr. Cobbett thought the plan now in 
operation most objectionable. He had 
not been called upon by the Speaker for 
nearly a fortnight, and the consequence 
was, that his petitions had accumulated to 
the number of fifty-six. He had attended 
day after day, in hopes of being able to 
present his petitions, but was always disap- 
pointed. He considered that the best 
plan to adopt would be—to have an 
alphabetical list made out, and call upon 
hon. Members in that order; that would 
put an end entirely to all confusion. 

Mr. Spring Rice considered that the plan 
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was liable to this objection—that hon. 
Members, whose names might begin with 
A, B, or C, might occupy the time of the 
House to the total exclusion of those whose 
names unfortunately began with X, Y or Z. 


Character of Petitioners. 


CuaRactER oF PETITIONERS — 
Wakerigetp.] Mr. Daniel Gaskell pre- 
sented a Petition from the Inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood of Wakefield, 
against the Irish Disturbances Bill. Ashe 
had opposed the first and second reading of 
this Bill, he cordially concurred with the 
ptayer of the petition. 

Lord Morpeth said, it was always irk- 
some to reflect upon petitions, as it usu- 
ally led only to recrimination. With 
sie to the petition just presented, he 
had no objection to make to it—it had 
been agreed to at a public meeting duly 
convened and regularly held; but a pro- 
test against it had been put into his hand 
—it was not a petition, and, therefore, he 
could not lay it on the Table. The pro- 
test was signed by many persons of the 
first respectability, and many of them of 
great mercantile character in the borough 
of Wakefield, and they had requested him 
to make all the use of it in his power. 
By this protest they stated, that so far 
from concurring with the petitioners, in 
their opinion, unless the outrages which 
had been committed in Ireland were sup- 
pressed by the passing of this or some 
efficient Bill, the Ministry would be guilty 
of a derelxtion of duty, and all the con- 
sequences of a weak and inefficient Go- 
vernment would be entailed on the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Codbett would read a letter from a 
gentleman at Wakefield, relating to the 
whole of the circumstances respecting the 
petition and the protest, which would 
show the character of the petitioners, and 
the character of those who opposed it. 
His hon, Colleague, to whom the letter 
was addressed, was obliged to attend a 
Committee to day, and therefore was una- 
ble himself to be present; but he (Mr. 
Cobbett) had been deputed to state this 
letter to the House. The letter asserted 
that the writer had just been informed, 
that one of the Protesters had disapproved 
of the petition, and that he feared the re- 
signation of Earl Grey more than any 
other calamity. The protest, he had 
been told, had been hawked about by 
two petty attorneys, who were friends of 


Lord Morpeth, to prop up whose votes he 
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suspected the measure had originated. 
A meeting on Thursday last was regularly 
called by the constable, and signed by 
the writer’s friend, Mr. Waterton, of 
Walton Hall, who filled the chair at the 
Meeting, which was attended by the 
writer himself. The petition was then 
agreed to and numerously signed; and 
though some of the signers of the counter 
petition or protest, as it had been called, 
were present, not one of them opened 
his mouth against any of the resolutions 
that were passed unanimously at that 
meeting; so that these protesters actu- 
ally were present at the meeting, but had 
not the courage to divide the meeting, or 
even to say a word against any of the 
Resolutions. The name signed to the 
letter was that of “‘ Joseph Wood.” 


Case oF Captain Ropinson.] Dr. 
Lushington had a petition to present, 
to which it was his duty particularly 
to call the attention of the House, from 
a gentleman named Robert Robinson, 
late a captain in his Majesty’s service, 
and who, after serving twenty-five years 
in various parts of the world was after- 
wards sent out, in 1825, being then a 
captain on the half-pay of the 17th 
Light Dragoons, to command a corps 
of out-pensioners in New South Wales. 
The petition complained of the treat- 
ment which that gentleman had met 
with from General Darling, Governor of 
New South Wales, during his residence 
there, and more especially of the illegal 
proceedings of a Court-martial by which 
he was tried and convicted. He had been 
requested to present the petition to a 
former Parliament; but such was the press 
of business arising from the discussions on 
the Reform Bill, that, from the period 
it had come into his hands, in conse- 
quence of the lamented death of his late 
right hon. friend Sir James Mackintosh, he 
had had no opportunity of bringing it 
forward till now, so particularly as he 
wished. It was difficult to state the con- 
tents of that petition without imputing 
very serious blame to General Darling, 
the Governor of that colony, and the 
persons who composed the Court-martial. 
At the same time, he must say, that 
he always held he was not bound to 
support the prayer of any petition he 
presented, unless he had some cause for 
believing that the matters therein-stated 
were grounded in truth. He had applied 
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to his right hon. friend, the Judge-Advo- 
cate, with the view of ascertaining some 
of the facts stated in the petition; and, 
without undertaking to pledge himself to 
the correctness of every statement con- 
tained in it, he was, in his conscience, 
perfectly satisfied that their general truth 
was such as would justify him in support- 
ing the prayer of the petition for the pro- 
duction of the Minutes of the Court- 
martial, which would enable the House to 
judge for itself whether the charges were 
or were not founded in truth. It appeared, 
that very shortly after the arrival of Cap- 
tain Robinson in New South Wales, the 
corps, to command which he was sent out, 
was dispersed in various parts of the 
colony, and there was very good reason to 
complain even then of the conduct of 
General Darling. At the time that Cap- 
tain Robinson left this country, not only 
had he an unimpeached character in the 
profession, but he also had many testimo- 
nials to that character. He remonstrated 
with General Darling against the attempts 
to do injustice to the persons who had 
come out under his command; and in 
consequence of those remonstrances being 
disregarded, he had considered it his 
duty to make a complaint to the Com- 
mander-in-chief in this country. By the 
Articles of War, if a remonstrance did not 
receive due attention abroad, the party 
making that remonstrance had the power 
of sending representations to the Com- 
mander-in-chief in this country, for the 
purpose, if possible, of putting an end 
to the grievances complained of. Captain 
Robinson having sent a remonstrance to 
this country, a correspondence took place, 
and finally, a Court of Inquiry was ordered 
to be holden on Captain Robinson. He 
should observe, that on the eve of holding 
this inquiry, a Lieutenant Sweeney be- 
longing to Captain Robinson’s company, 
received a letter from the military secretary 
of General Darling, warning him of the 
danger in which he stood, and advising 
him to pursue an honourable line of con- 
duct. He conceived no other construction 
could be put upon that letter than this. 
It was ‘intended to induce Lieutenant 
Sweeney to espouse a particular part on 
the inquiry then about to take place. 
After a Court of Inquiry, a Court-martial 
upon Captain Robinson was assembled, 
and Captain Forbes was the Judge-Advo- 
cate, who had served upon the previous 


Court of Inquiry which had been had 
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with respect to Captain Robinson. The 
adoption of such a course was totally 
at variance with the general usage of 
the army, and totally incompatible with 
justice. The proceedings of the Court- 
martial went on, and seven or eight charges 
were propounded, which he had read, and 
he would take upon himself to declare 
that he never saw charges less specific, 
less clear, less perspicuous, or more con- 
fused. One part of the charge was dis- 
respect to the Governor, in having sent 
home a complaint to the Commander- 
in-chief in this country. The petitioner 
complained that on the trial before the 
Court-martial, he was prevented from 
cross-examining witnesses produced against 
him; the questions which he proposed 
having been refused by the Court. The 
adoption of such a course, he ( Dr. Lush- 
ington) was sure the House would be 
of opinion was a total violation of all law. 
The petitioner complained that one of the 
witnesses had been tampered with, and 
that evidence of an illegal character had 
been adduced. It was well known to 
every man that the rule was, from the 
highest tribunal to the lowest, that the 
best evidence should be produced; and so 
long as there was an opportunity of pro- 
ducing that evidence, so long it was 
impossible that secondary evidence could 
be received. It was obvious also to every 
man, that the great benefit of vivd voce 
evidence was, that when you had an 
opportunity of cross-examining a witness, 
you might extract from him circumstances 
which might destroy the validity of the 
evidence itself, by proving the witness not 
entitled to belief. There was also a com- 
plaint of the manner in which the Minutes 
of the Court-martial were taken—of the 
evidence not having been taken on each 
specific charge, but in a mass, all mingled 
together, so that it was utterly impossible 
for any person, without much pains and 
labour, to make himself a complete master 
of the case, or do justice to the prisoner. 
Another complaint was, that one of the 
witnesses was permitted, before he under- 
went his cross-examination, actually to 
have a perusal of the evidence which 
he had given in chief. Now, that was 
a circumstance which he had never heard 
of in the whole course of his life. If the 


Captain Robinson. 


charges had been proved, they were not 
such, taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, as justified the sentence 
which had been pronounced. The sentence 
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pronounced was dismissal from the service. 
Now, he would ask the House to consider 
what severe consequences must follow 
to a person so tried, so convicted, and 
so punished? This Gentleman had not 
merely served in the army twenty years, 
but his grandfather, father, six brothers, 
and two nephews, had been in the service. 
He was aware that when such a case 
as the present was brought before the 
House, it was met by saying that military 
men were aware of the risks they ran, and 
that it was dangerous for that House 
to open any case which had been decided 
by a competent tribunal. He was ready 
to admit that principle to a great extent, 
but he was not ready to say, that in our 
colonies, where the Governor was in pos- 
session of despotic power, being so far 
from home, that that House ought not 
to take cognizance of a case such as 
the present, where such a strong case 
for inquiry had been made out. He should 
inform the House that the petitioner was 
kept for two years under arrest, and that 
then an examination was gone into by the 
predecessor of his right hon. friend, the 
present Judge-Advocate. He did not in- 
tend to throw any imputation upon the 
gentleman who then held the office ; for 
he knew that when a person had an 
immense mass of papers to wade through, 
it was impossible but that many important 
points would escape his attention. Since 
the petitioner had returned, he had made 
many applications for those Minutes, but 
they had been unsuccessful. He hoped 
now that they would be submitted to 
his inspection by his right hon. friend; 
and if that course were taken, it would 
give satisfaction to all parties. He had 
felt it his duty to trouble the House 
at length, because he considered it a case 
of the utmost importance. He was only 
anxious to make such statements as his 
duty required, and had not intended to 
step out of his way to vituperate any 
person. He had considered it proper 
to inform General Darling of his intention 
to present such a petition, so that the 
gallant Officer might instruct any of his 


friends in that House to answer it if 


necessary. The prayer of the petition was 
for the production of the Minutes of the 
Court-martial. If the subject were not 
taken up by the Government, he would 
take the earliest opportunity of submitting 
a motion on the subject. He sincerely 
hoped that he should not be driven to this 
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course; for such a strong case of suspicion 
had been made out, that he trusted that 
Government would be anxious to refer the 
whole matter to the right hon. Judge- 
Advocate. 

Mr. Hume supported the prayer of the 
petition, with which he entirely concurred, 
He had long been informed of its contents, 
and if he had persisted in the Motion 
of which he had given notice with respect 
to the conduct of General Darling, that 
officer’s treatment of Captain Robinson 
would have formed one of his charges. 
It was the duty of the Government to 
take up the case, so that the time of that 
House might not be occupied by matters 
immediately belonging to the Government. 
He was informed by many most respectable 
persons in this country, that every one of 
the allegations in the petition could be 
proved, and, of course, that gross injustice 
had been done to the petitioner. This 
was a question for the consideration of the 
Government, and one which they should 
be most anxious to sift to the bottom. 
He would take that opportunity of stating, 
that it was not his intention to bring 
forward his Motion with respect to General 
Darling’s conduct at present, as he con- 
sidered he would best consult the wishes 
of the House by abstaining from ripping 
up old abuses, but he trusted the present 
inquiry would be pursued with all diligence. 

Colonel Verner said, he could not let 
the opportunity pass without stating that 
he had the honour of Captain Robinson’s 
acquaintance, and that, from what he 
knew of him, he would say, that he was 
incapable of doing anything that was un- 
becoming a gentleman. He had good 
ground for believing independently of 
Captain Robinson’s own assertions, that 
the allegations of the petition were per- 
fectly correct. 

Mr. Robert Grant said, that he was 
not in office at the period alluded to. 
From the nature of the petition, and from 
the manner in which it had been brought 
under the notice of the House by his hon. 
and learned friend, it washis(Mr. R. Grant’s) 
duty, if in his power, to meet the allega- 
tions of the petition. But, besides other 
documents, the proceedings of the Court- 
martial alone comprised the contents of 
three enormous folio volumes. It was 
therefore impossible for him to go through 
such a mass of evidence in time to give 
any individual opinion; and he felt called 
upon to offer that explanation, upon the 
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Motion that the petition do lie upon the 
Table. He would admit, that the state- 
ments made in the petition received great 
weight from the opinion expressed of them 
by his hon. and learned friend; and that 
such an application must receive an 
answer; but without imputing any want of 
intentional courtesy to his hon. and learned 
friend, he must inform the House that the 
notice of the intention to present the 
petition had only been given yesterday. 
The hon. member for Middlesex had ex- 
pressed a hope that the prayer of the 
petition would not be disregarded by that 
House, because the transactions had taken 
place some time ago, and had argued 
upon the presumption that the allegations 
of the petition could be fully borne out; 
but the House could not entertain that 
presumption until an inquiry had taken 
place. Nor should there be too much 
weight given to the opinion expressed 
by his hon, and learned friend, as some of 
the charges could only be verified by 
further inquiry, inasmuch as they referred 
to evidence which it was alleged was not, 
but ought to have been, taken before the 
Court-martial. There was only one other 
point to which he would allude. The 
hon. member for Middlesex had imputed 
general charges against General Darling 
as Governor of the Colony ; but he hoped 
that the proceedings of a sworn tribunal 
——sworn to execute justice—would not be 
confounded with any general charges 
against the Government. The charges 
against the Government and against Gene- 
ral Darling should be kept wholly distinct. 
He felt most strongly, that the decision of 
a competent tribunal, which had been 
confirmed by a competent authority, was 
entitled to respect; and with regard to the 
present authorities at the Horse Guards, 
he had found them most conscientious 
in revising and considering all sentences 
that were sent to them. He would give 
no opinion on the merits of the petition ; 
but, without denying the petitioner the 
fullest opportunity for investigation which 
was demanded, he must say that at present 
he must hold that what had been done 
had been done legally. 

Sir Francis Vincent thought, that the 
imputation so affected General Darling’s 
character, as an officer and a gentleman, 
that no friend of his would oppose the 
prayer of the petition. It would not 
only enable the petitioner to obtain jus- 
tice, but would enable the gallant officer 
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himself, if a full investigation were to take 
place, to place his proceedings in a 


clear point of view. There was one 
portion of the petition, wherein it was 
stated that a charge against Captain 
Robinson could not, in the Judge Advo- 
cate’s opinion, be entered into, and yet 
the Court-martial had proceeded with 
it. That alone was sufficient to call for 
an inquiry. As to General Darling’s not 
knowing until yesterday that the petition 
was to be presented to-day, he must have 
been aware that such charges were to be 
brought forward. It would be recollected 
that the petitioner did not come to that 
House untii after he had tried all other 
means of redress without effect. He had 
even petitioned the King for an inquiry, 
and his petition had been referred to the 
Commander-in-chief, 

Dr. Lushington, in moving that the pe- 
tition do lie on the Table, said, that he 
would have given General Darling a 
longer notice, but it was impossible for 
him so to do, as he did not know until 
Monday that he should be able to present 
the petition to-day. He trusted that, in 
presenting it, he had made use of no ex- 
pressions from himself that reflected on 
that gallant Officer’s character. In answer 
to his right hon. friend (Mr. Grant) who, 
he was glad to perceive, gave no opinion 
on the merits of the petition, he thought 
it the best and most satisfactory mode 
that the minutes of the Court-martial 
should be laid before the House. He, 
therefore, gave notice that on Thursday 
the 23rd May, he would move for the 
production of the papers. 

Sir Henry Hardinge regretted, that in 
consequence of being unavoidably absent 
elsewhere, he had been prevented from 
making certain statements in reply to the 
petition and charges of the hon. and 
learned member for the Tower Hamlets, 
relative to the conduct of his friend 
General Darling. As he understood, 
however, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had postponed his Motion to some 
day in May, he should then urge some 
statements in defence of his friend. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


SupPPRESSION OF DISTURBANCES 
(IRELAND).]| Lord Althorp moved the 
Order of the Day for the consideration 
of the Report of this Bill. 

After some conversation, it was agreed 
that the Bill should be re-committed in order 
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that certain amendments proposed on the 
Bill by Government should be considered. 

The Bill ordered to be re-committed, 

House in Committee, Amendments on 
the first, second, and third Clauses were 
then agreed to. 

On coming to Clause 4 

Mr, Shaw moved the omission, at the 
end of the clause, of the following pro- 
viso, which had been introduced in the 
progress of the Bill :—*‘ Provided always 
that it shall not be lawful for the Lord- 
lieutenant to apply the provisions of this 
Act to any county or district merely 
because tithes shall have not been paid 
in such county or district.” He could 
not believe that Government seriously 
meant to retain these words after their 
own admission, that these words were 
both inefficient and foolish, Their ten- 
dency was to weaken the clause, as well 
as to draw an invidious distinction be- 
tween the property of the clergy and all 
other property. He trusted the words 
would be expunged without a discussion. 

Mr. O’Connell would support the exclu- 
sion of those words, He thought he had 
done wrong by supporting it on the 
former occasion and the best amends he 
could then make was by speaking and 
voting for the exclusion. Surely the 
Lord-lieutenant would not proclaim every 
district because tithes were not paid, 
And yet unless that were supposed the 
proviso was directed to what could not 
happen. He must say that he thought 
that the right hon. Secretary’s declara- 
tion about the * extinction of tithes,” had 
militated more against the clergy of the 
Established Church than any other cause. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that there was one 
other reason for the exclusion of the words 
—although what the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin (Mr. O'Connell) had 
said was very convincing. The present 
was the first effort in legislation of a Re- 
formed Parliament. The Lords had sent 
down a Bill and the present was the first 
amendment in it—and certainly it would 
be a curiosity, as the first piece of legisla~ 
tion of the Reformed Parliament. He 
was satisfied from the declarations of Mi- 
nisters, that they did not mean to apply 
this Bill to the collection of tithes, and, 
therefore, the proviso was useless. 

Mr, Stanley said, he must confess that 
the argument of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin was the most extraor- 
dinary he could ever have expected to 
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hear from him. The hon, and learned 
member now said that the words were 
unnecessary, because he thought it im- 
possible that the Lord-lieutenant would use 
the powers of the Bill to assist in the col- 
lecting of tithes. Why that was precisely 
what he (Mr. Stanley) had before said, but 
the hon. and learned Member had refused 
to invest the Lord-lieutenant with any 
discretionary powers, and, therefore, voted 
for the amendment, declaring that he 
would not look to the intentions of Mi- 
nisters or to the Lord-lieutenant, but to 
the Act of Pariiament. A large portion 
of the House had been induced to think 
that it would be necessary to satisfy even 
unnecessary scruples, and voted for the 
amendment. Why did not the hon, and 
learned Member then think the words un- 
necessary? He then voted for them, and 
said that they were necessary, But of all 
persons the hon, and learned Member 
was the last person he should have ex- 
pected to declare that the present system 
was dangerous to the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. He (Mr, Stanley) had 
often said the Lord-lieutenant would 
never use the Bill in enforcing the pay- 
ment of tithes, and his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, believing that the Lord-lieutenant 
would never attempt to use the powers 
of the Bill in that way (which they had 
frequently declared) consented to the 
amendment. Having been inserted, aud 
not in any way affecting the Bill, he did 
not see that circumstances had _ since 
occurred to require them to expunge to- 
day what they inserted yesterday. Although 
he did not think it was a piece of legisla- 
tion that would do the House much credit 
—[Sir Robert Peel: I said the first 
piece of legislation of the Reformed Par- 
liament.]|—Whether first or not it was of 
no consequence, but he thought it was not 
necessary to expunge the words now that 
they had been inserted. If the hon, 
member for Wexford whose amendment 
it was, supported it, he would vote for it. 
Mr. O'Connell certainly had supported 
the proviso, but when he did there were 
words attached to it which made it less 
equivocal. At present it was useless; 
or if it did anything, it strengthened the 
powers given to the Lord-lieutenant. He 
was therefore perfectly consistent in op- 
posing it. The right hon, Secretar 
for ltreland had taunted him too with 
changing his opinions on the subject. of 
the Established Church of Ireland, Now, 
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while he always supported the necessity 
of reducing the Church Establishment of 
that country to the wants of the Protestants 
there, he had always advocated the doc- 
trine consistently with a due regard to the 
existing rights of the present incumbents, 
The right hon. Gentleman, therefore, was 
wholly mistaken, when he stated that he 
(Mr. O’Connell) had ever held any other 
Opinions; and he defied him to point out 
any expressions of his that would justify 
him in his present taunt. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman challenged him to 
give an instance in which he had advo- 
cated a proceeding injurious to the present 
interests of the clergy. He would ask, 
when he applauded the resistance to the 
payment of tithes, whether he regarded 
that as a resistance to the rights of the 
present incumbents, or to the duties 
merely of the collectors ? 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that he was against 
the present incumbents—yet this opinion 
was perfectly consistent with his proposi- 
tion. With the spiritual arrangements of 
the church he had nothing to do—with 
its temporalities he had. 

Mr. Montague Chapman in the absence 
of the hon. member for Wexford, sup- 

orted the proviso, in order to secure that 
this Bill should not be applied to enforce 
the payment of tithes. 

Mr. Rigby Wason was opposed to the 
proviso, which was as useless as it was 
ridiculous. Had the proviso stated, in 
express terms, that where the payment of 
tithes was resisted this Act should not be 
applied to enforce such payment, it might 
have been of some avail. 

Mr. Henry Grattan supported the pro- 
viso, because he deemed it to be of great 
importance that the people of Ireland 
should not have reason to believe that 
this Act would be brought into operation 
against them on account of their resist- 
ance to the payment of tithes. 

Mr. Barron thought the Legislature 
ought to lay it down as a principle that 
this Bill was not intended for the collec- 
tion of tithes; and he would therefore 
support the clause as it stood. Not that he 
expected to be able to reconcile the people 
of Ireland to the measure by inserting this 
proviso; for he looked upon the Biil 
altogether as the most mischievous and 
atrocious measure that was ever intro- 
duced into that House. 

Mr. Wynn stood there to protect the 
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tights of property in every instance, and 
most sincerely would he uphold the rights 
of the clergy of the Church of England. 
Now, this Bill stated that there existed in 
Ireland certain dangerous conspiracies 
against the rights of property; and he 
wished to see the same protection afforded 
to the clergy and their vested rights as to 
other men, and he conceived that the Bill 
should apply in all cases. But it was im- 
possible, if the proviso was allowed to 
remain in the clause, that the people of 
Ireland should not consider, that the 
Legislature intended to place tithes on 
a weaker footing than any other descrip- 
tion of property. He, therefore, hoped 
his Majesty’s Government would consent 
to the omission of the proviso. 

Lord John Russell said, that former 
acts provided for the extra protection of 
tithes, and they were therefore recognised 
as in a better situation than rents. It 
was therefore the less necessary fo in- 
crease the protection to tithes by this 
Bill. In fact it did what the right hon. 
Gentleman wished — namely, placed pro- 
perty of every description on the same 
footing. 

Mr, Shaw stated, in reply, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ire- 
land said very truly that no new argu- 
ment had been adduced against the pro- 
viso since the last vote of the Committee 
on the subject, for every argument had 
been used against it, as well by those who 
voted against it, as by the members of the 
Government who had voted for it. He 
then saw in their places both his Majesty’s 
Attorney and Solicitor General, and’ if 
either of them would say—not that the 
proviso was an improvement—but even 
that it was not prejudicial to the Bill, 
he would withdraw his amendment 

Sir Edward Knatchbull called upon 
the law officers of the Crown to come 
forward and state their construction of the 
legal effect of this proviso. He begged 
hon. Members to bear in mind that the 
proviso was not a part of the Bill which 
had been proposed by the Government, or 
to which the members of the Government 
ascribed any weight. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite considered it a matter 
of indifference whether the proviso was 
inserted or not; and he hoped, therefore, 
that if the question came to a division, 
every Gentleman would exercise his own 
judgment on the matter. 

Mr. Lambert felt it necessary briefly to 
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address the House, because he had been 
grossly misrepresented and calumniated. 
He admitted, that he had said that it was 
necessary to grant extraordinary powers 
to the Government, on account of the 
disturbed state of his unfortunate country, 
and on account of the dangerous and in- 
flammatory agitation which existed there. 
Was not that opinion fairly and honestly 
uttered inthat House? He had, however, 
been denounced, in a manner most un- 
justifiable, for having expressed his senti- 
ments. His opinion with respect to tithes 
was well known. He believed that every 
coercive measure which had been for years 
applied to Ireland had its origin in a desire 
to get rid oft he deep-rooted, the inextin- 
guishable hatred of the people to the 
tithe-system. He had been considered 
an opponent to the Established Church. 
It was not a just charge. He wished the 
establishment to be properly supported, 
but not by the unjust, the iniquitous tithe- 
system. He had proposed an alteration 
in this Bill, and, in doing so, he had used 
the very words of the noble Lord himself 
when he introduced the measure. That 
alteration having been made, he gave the 
Bill his support. This Bill, he was con- 
vinced, was necessary, and oughi to be 
passed with the least possible delay. 
For, even while he spoke, individuals with 
their dying breaths might be calling on 
the House to interfere speedily. Members 
were most shamefully abused for having 
the boldness to deliver their sincere 
Opinions in that House. He certainly 
would not call on the House to give him, 
individually, protection, but he would ask 
whether it was not necessary to give pro- 
tection to freedom of debate, and to the 
full and fair expression of opinion in that 
House? Was it right that inflammatory 
harangues should be addressed to those 
who were ready to obey the decrees of 
individuals who were pleased to point out 
their victims in that House? And for 
what reason? Merely because they openly 
declared their opinions. He was well 
pleased to treat the matter with the con- 
tempt which it deserved. He had made 
up his mind, when he entered Parliament, 
to speak his honest opinions. He had 
pursued a path which to some seemed in- 
consistent; but if Gentlemen would 
examine the course he had adopted, they 
would find that his conduct had been fair, 
honourable, and consistent. The hon. 
Member then read an abusive attack which 
VOL, XVI. {33 
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had been made in the Dublin Morning 
Register on Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Serjeant 
Perrin, and himself, for their conduct in 
Parliament ; and demanded whether such 
strictures upon the conduct of Members 
of that House who were merely doing 
their duty, were to be tolerated? He 
asked whether Members were to be held 
up to public odium on account of their 
honest votes on this measure? Were they 
to be held up to the people of Ireland as 
enemies of their country, and marked out 
as the next victims of assassination? He 
called on the House to assert its inde- 
pendence, and not allow a frantic rabble 
out of doors to dictate to its Members. 
As to the clause under consideration, let 
the principle of his proviso be satisfactorily 
established, and he cared not in what 
form, so long as it was rendered impossible 
to proclaim a distriet for non-payment 
of tithes. 

The Committee then divided on the 
question, that the proviso proposed to 
be left out should stand part of the 
clause: Ayes 123; Noes 44—Majority for 
the clause as it stood 79. 

On coming to Clause 20, 

Mr. Shaw moved, that the clause should 
be restored to the Bill which gave to two 
justices of the peace the power to suppress 
an unlawful assembly, by the summary 
conviction of those who did not disperse 
within fifteen minutes after the notice was 
read. He declared that to have been the 
great object of the 10th of George 4th. 
cap. 1, from which the portion of the Bill 
then under discussion was taken; and 
that its omission would be fatal to the 
efficiency of the measure, so far as re- 
garded political agitation. As the clause 
stood (with the omission) it was made a 
misdemeanor to be present at a prohibited 
meeting at all, even for a moment—and, 
then, still but a misdemeanor to remain 
there for the fifteeA minutes after the 
notice to disperse had been read. This 
almost involved an absurdity ; but, besides, 
it deprived the Magistrates of the salutary 
powers to put down such meeting by the 
force of summary punishment on their 
own responsibility, if necessary. Besides 


after they should have bound over a party 


to take his trial by indictment for a mis- 

demeanor, that same party might return 

to, and continue at the same meeting. He 

considered that the most important pro- 

visions of the Bill had been frittered away 

and _ the Government acted most un- 
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warrantably in first urging, both in that! and learned Member moved the introduc- 
House and elsewhere, the absolute neces-;| tion of a clause to the effect he had 
sity of such provisions, and then weakly | described, which was brought up afid 
abandoning them. It must also be recol- | read a first time. 
lected that they had altered the Bill in} On the Motion that it be read a Second 
withdrawing the trial of political offences Time, 
from the cognizance of Courts-martial;; Mr. Stanley said, he felt it his duty to 
and he sincerely believed that they had oppose the clause. Undoubtedly it was 
rendered the whole measure . valueless | not likely, atleast he hoped not, that the 
for the purpose of restraining political Bill would be of sufficient ~ duration to 
agitation. ‘comprehend a dissolution of Parliament ; 
Amendment negatived. but if such an event were to occur as a 
Mr. O’Conneli wished to propose three | dissolution, it was well known that there 
additional clauses to the Bill. The first | was no occasion on which agitation would 
would make an alteration to which he did | have such full scope for operation. He 
not anticipate that there would be any | readily allowed that it was dangerous to 
objection. He wished that the powers | admit of unconstitutional interference in 
granted by this Bill to the Lord-lieutenant | elections, yet he was apprehensive that if, 
of Ireland should be suspended, in the | in the present state of Ireland, the Lord- 
event of a dissolution of Parliament, until | lieutenant were not armed with the powers 
the meeting of a new Parliament; and | of which the clause proposed by the hon. 
that these powers ‘should also be taken | and learned member for Dublin went to 
away in the cases of all boroughs for which | deprive him, greater evils might ensue. 
new writs shall be issued. He did not) Balancing between the undue intimidation 
extend his clause to the proclaimed dis-| at elections which, in the present state of 
tricts but only to those which had not | Ireland, the despotism of political agitation 
been proclaimed. The principle of the| would certainly occasion, and the possi- 
clause was so perfectly fair, that there | bility, not the probability, that the power 
could be no reasonable objection to it, As} which the Bill as it stood vested in the 
the Bill stood, the Lord-lieutenant, at his| Lord-lieutenant might be abused, and 
will and pleasure would have the power | adding to this the consideration that the 
to declare any assembly illegal. The| case to which the operation of the Bill 
Judge and Jury would have nothing to do | would apply was not likely to occur, he 
with the character of the meeting; it} was of opinion that it would not be ad- 
would be sufficient to produce proof of| visable to adopt the clause proposed by 
attendance at a prohibited meeting, to| the hon. and learned Member. 
render it imperative on a Jury to conyict.| Mr. O’Connedl observed, that if it could 
Ought such a state of things to exist at| be proved that at any election the undue 
the time of a contested election? The | intimidation alluded to by the right hon. 
Lord-lieutenant would have the power of | Gentleman had been used, that election 
prohibiting the meeting of the friends of | would necessarily become void. To apply 
those candidates who might be disagree- | the provisions of the Bill to meetings for 
able to himself; and, in point of fact,|the purpose of election, was to trample 
would be able to exercise complete control | under foot the first principles of a Repre- 
over all the elections in Ireland. It was\sentative Legislation. There was only 
not sufficient that a candidate should have | one case in the late elections—that of the 
the power of making his opinions known | county of Carlow—in which such an alle- 
to the electors by means of advertisements | gation had been made. That case had 
it was necessary that he should be able to; not yet been tried, but he had heard it 
make his sentiments known to them at) reported to-day that the sitting Members 
public meetings, where they could question | did not think it expedient to defend their 
him, Ifthe Amendment were not assented | seats. He protested against the cant and 
to, it would be said, that the supporter of | slang which was constantly poured forth 
the Government would be allowed to hold | by the other side of the House on the 
his meetings, but that the candidate in| subject of political agitation in Ireland. 
the adverse interest would be prevented; Having at present the strongest laws 
doing so, Hehad no wish to make this | against any undue influence in elections, 
clause applicable to districts where there| the question for the Committee now to 
were agrarian disturbances. The hon.| determine was, whether they would allow 
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the Ministry to determine who should be 
the Representatives of the Irish people, 
which this Bill, if permitted to pass with- 
out the clause which he now proposed, 
would undoubtedly allow Ministers to 
determine. 

_ Mr. Lambert remarked, that if his Ma- 
jesty’s Government in Ireland were guilty 
of any abuse of the power vested in them 
by the Bill, that abuse might be brought 
under the consideration of the House, who 
would redress it. To him it appeared, that 
whoever might be at the head of agitation 
in Ireland, and who must therefore feel 
himself responsible for the effect of that 
agitation, which, nevertheless, he could 
not control, would be relieved by the 
operation of the Bill, and would receive a 
sort of congé d’elire. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the oppo- 
sition of the hon. Member to the clause, 
although inconsistent in one respect, was 
consistent in another : for the hon. Member 
might not think it prudent to go again 
before his constituents without a gagging 
Bill. By the Bill as it now stood, and 
without the clause which he (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) proposed, it would be in the power 
of the Magistracy to trample on the elective 
franchise of the people [o, no/]. He 
said yes, yes! By the existing law, any 
meeting at which violence was recom- 
mended, or in which propositions were 
made, tending to bring his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment into contempt, was rendered 
illegal. Were not these controls enough ? 
Yes, for all who were not afraid to meet 
their constituents openly; and all who 
had no such fear would vote for his 
clause. 

Mr, Lambert was not afraid to meet his 
constituents. Let his constituents be 
freed from any undue influence, and he 
could assure the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin that he had no apprehension 
whatever of submitting his conduct to their 
opinion. He could tell the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that if he (Mr. Lam- 
bert) had thought it an object to be so, he 
could have been applauded, followed, and 
admired, by all those bad parties by whom 
he was now so bitterly attacked, and might 
have had all the pure votes of all the 
blood-stained agitators of his country. As 
it was, he was perfectly satisfied to bear 
all the odium of the vote which he was 
about to give. In the course which he 
had pursued, he had sought nothing but 
the ultimate welfare and happiness of 
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Ireland, although he was perfectly aware 
that, for the moment, the measure which 
he supported was an infringement of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. O’Dwyer said, that the clause pro- 
posed by his hon, and learned friend might 
be opposed by those who had confidence 
in his Majesty’s Government, but that it 
could not be expected that he, who had 
no confidence in his Majesty’s Government 
should do otherwise than support it. In 
illustration of the inexpediency of imposing 
such restrictions at elections as his hon. 
and learned friend’s clause went to remove, 
he instanced the case of America, in which 
no limit was put upon the license of people 
at elections, a liberty which had been 
found very beneficial. It might be main- 
tained by some that the authority against 
the undue exercise of which the clause 
proposed by his hon. and learned friend 
was directed, would, in all probability, not 
be abused by the present Government ; 
but let it be recollected, that the present 
Government might have successors who 
would not be so chary in the use of their 
power. 

Mr. Henry Grattan must say, that the 
interference of the police in Ireland, not 
only at elections, but on all other occasions 
had been the cause, as all those knew who 
lived in Ireland, of much mischief. As to 
elections they had not been productive in 
Ireland of violence. The county of Mayo 
had been represented as in such a state 
of disturbance, as to require the ope- 
ration of the Act, yet no outrage had 
taken place at any popular election in that 
county. What wasthe main cause of the 
present disturbed state of Ireland? Why 
the gentry were taking one part, and the 
people another. The gentry of Ireland 
had lost much by the conduct which they 
had pursued; they had made a great 
mistake when they dethroned themselves 
in the affections of the people, and having 
lost the power which they formerly pos- 
sessed, sought to recover it by undue 
means. ‘They made enemies of the people 
and were now anxious to guard them- 
selves against those who were formerly 
their friends. Fifteen members of the 
Grand Jury of the county of Meath and 
fifty-two Magistrates of the county of 
Westmeath had presented a memorial to 
the Lord-lieutenant for the extension of 
the provisions of the Insurrection Act to 
those counties; but his hon. colleague 
and himself had succeeded in preventing 
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the application. He would not presume 
to give the right hon. Gentleman advice, 
but he would give him this wholesome 
admonition—that he had never committed 
a greater error than when he passed from 
one party to another; than when he at 
one period took up the part of the people 
and at another period took up the part of 
the gentry of Ireland. He (Mr. Grattan) 
believed that the people of Ireland had 
committed errors, but the greatest error 
ever committed in Ireland was, the error 
of the higher orders in separating them- 
selves from the lower orders—an error, the 
consequences of which would, he feared, 
be extremely disastrous. He must say 
that he objected strongly to the Govern- 
ment having a power to interfere at elec- 
tions, as well as the gentry. The hon. 
member for Mayo was anxious to put down 
the 40s. freeholders of Galway last year, 
because they were not favourable to him. 
The hon. recorder of Dublin too, could 
speak as to the influence which Govern- 
ment used at elections particularly at 
Trinity College. He regretted that both 
the Government and the gentry had made 
themselves very unpopular by their in- 
terference at elections. 

Mr. Dominick Browne said, that he had 
never made any unfounded charges against 
the voters in Galway on the occasion 
alluded to by the hon. member for Meath, 
and appealed to the present hon. member 
for Galway whether he had not signed the 
petition on the subject? But he was not 
surprised at the sympathy which the hon. 
member for Meath appeared to feel for 
fictitious voters ; as, if he (Mr. D. Browne) 
were not mistaken, the hon. member him- 
self had had something to do with fictitious 
voters in Dublin. 

Mr. Shaw must say, in answer to the 
appeal to him from the hon. member for 
Meath, that the hon. Member was rather 
unfortunate in his selection of him as a 
witness to prove the benefit of Govern- 
ment influence at elections ; for, independ- 
ently of Trinity College, he had had 
three contested elections where Govern- 
ment were opposed to him, and on one of 
those occasions he had succeeded against 
the hon. Member himself notwithstanding 
—but he did not wonder at that -hon. 
Member advocating agitation at elections, 
for he believed that since the time he 
alluded to, that hon. Member had found it 
very convenient in his own case, and suc- 
cessful in displacing (in the hon. Member’s 
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own words) “ the gentry of the country 
from that position in it which they ought 
to hold.” 

Mr. Henry Grattan appealed to the 
Honse, whether the attack which had been 
made upon him was honest, just, fair, or 
generous? He might retaliate if he chose, 
but he disdained to do so. He knew that 
of former Irish Governments of which an 
honest Englishman would be ashamed to 
hear. He well knew that Calcutta of 
Ireland, the Castle of Dublin [“ Question” ]. 
That cry came with a bad grace from those 
who had listened for hours yesterday even- 
ing to an explanation of a speech made 
four or five years ago by an Ex-secretary 
of State. He repeated, that he might re- 
taliate, but he would not do so. He never 
did, nor ever would, trust himself to the 
support of an Irish Government: it was 
on the honest support of the Irish people 
on which he threw himself. 

Lord Althorp begged to recall the at- 
tention of the Committee to the question 
before it. One of the clauses of the Bill 
vested in the Lord-lieutenant the power 
of prohibiting public meetings in disturbed 
districts. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin had observed, that at popular 
elections it was absolutely necessary that 
the candidates should be present at pub- 
lic meetings, in order to state the opinions 
upon which they founded their claims to 
the votes of the electors. The question 
was, whether the spirit of the Act applied 
to such meetings? It would be in the 
discretion of the Lord-lieutenant to put 
the Act in force, and he would be respons- 
ible for his manner of doing it. No 
Lord-lieutenant would dare to make an 
undue use of the power thus intrusted to 
him, or interfere with the freedom of 
election. Were he to do so, he would sub- 
ject himself not merely to censure, but 
almost to impeachment. There might be 
meetings during the progress of elections 
as dangerous to the public peace and 
safety, as at other periods, and, therefore, 
he could not do otherwise than look at the 
power given to the Lord-lieutenant to sup- 
press such meetings as necessary to the 
efficiency of the measure. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, it was very well for 
the noble Lord to state that the Lord- 
lieutenant would put the Act in force on 
his own responsibility. Responsibility, 
indeed! Why such observations were 
perfectly ludicrous. Supposing he pro- 
claimed a county, and the Act was after- 
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wards questioned in that House, the Mi- 
nisters would immediately jump up and 
say it was necessary—the county was in 
a. state of insurrection — murders, and 
maraudings, and intimidation prevailed 
throughout; and, perhaps, in support of 
their assertions, a red box would be pro- 
duced, and bits of newspapers, extracts 
of letters, and other unauthenticated and 
ex-parte statements read. Hon. Members 
had talked about personalities, especially 
the hon. member for Wexford, whose tone 
of tragic dignity and bombast he should 
not soon forget, but the present Lord- 
lieutenant was personal, even in his pro- 
clamations. Were they to intrust these 
tremendous powers to a man, whose first 
proclamation might be termed a personal 
one—a proclamation against the Trades’ 
Union—were they to intrust these tre- 
mendous powers to the man who had 
complained in Cork that the people did 
not touch their hats to him? Were they 
to give the authority to proclaim a district 
during an election to an individual who 
had notoriously mixed himself up, on a 
late occasion, with electioneering squab- 
bles and party feelings? Had not the 
Lord-lieutenant taken part in the late 
contest in the city of Dublin? He assert- 
ed that he had, and whatever contradiction 
might be given to that assertion, he could 
prove what he said. Alderman Darley, 
coming direct from Sir William Gossett, 
had promised to Mr. Boyton and Mr. 
West, that the entire influence of the 
Government should be given to that latter 
gentleman and Sir George Rich, the Con- 
servative candidates. On the first day of 
election, the police, who were immediately 
and completely under the control of 
Alderman Darley, voted against him (Mr. 
O’Connell) ; but on the third day, when 
the Conservative cause became desperate, 
a proclamation appeared, stating, that the 
Government had never opposed him. Were 
they, he again asked, to give such extraor- 
dinary powers to a man who would wield 
the influence of Government in this way? 
—who, in Cork, exposed himself to uni- 
versal ridicule, by his puerile complaints 
about the loss of popularity—by his empty 
talk about four gun-brigs, and the like? 
They had made out no case; and if they 
had, the Irish Government did not deserve 
the confidence of the people. 

Mr. Stanley said, the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had forced him up, by 
coming forward with a charge, not against ! 
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the Government of Ireland, but against 
the head of that Government, founded on 
the statements of certain newspapers, and 
not contradicted. It was ludicrous, that 
every time the Government was assailedby 
two conflicting parties, each bitterly opposed 
to it, its silence, ifit thought proper not to 
notice everything which they published, 
should be held as an admission, that what- 
ever was uttered by the malice, absurdity, 
or ignorance of the one or the other was 
founded in truth. The hon. and learned 
member admitted, that the Lord-lieutenant 
had taken the trouble, by a memorandum 
in the newspapers, which the hon. and 
learned member called a proclamation, 
distinctly to deny the slightest interference 
by Government in the Dublin election ; 
and the honourable and learned Member 
had yet to show on what authority he 
ventured to impeach the word and honour 
of a man, whose assertions, under ordinary 
circumstances, he dared not doubt. The 
hon. and learned Member, well knew, that 
he stood in a position in which he could 
not be called upon to retract or explain 
anything he might choose to utter. He 
stated, most positively, that the Govern- 
ment were perfectly indifferent as to the 
success of candidates who were equally 
opposed to them. Those who held official 
situations were perfectly at liberty to vote 
for whom they pleased, and had received 
from the Government no directions or 
suggestions whatever. He believed the 
majority of those individuals did vote 
against the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin; and if, in doing so, they consi- 
dered they were voting for the more respect- 
able and more competent candidates, they 
were but acting on their own acknowledged 
rights in doing so. 

Mr. Shaw : If the right hon. Gentleman 
was sorry that the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin had forced him up, I have 
also to express my regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman has forced me to rise. I 
have no desire to be the partizan of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, or to 
cast the slightest imputation on the high 
personal honour of the Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland ; but I feel it due to the House to 
correct the right hon. Gentleman in a fact 
with respect to which I am sure he has 
been misinformed, but of which 1 am in 
possession; and when I hear a statement 
made which involves the truth and honour 
of personal friends of my own, I am 
bound to vindicate them. The right hon, 
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Gentleman speaks of the transaction as if 
it depended upon mere newspaper pata- 
graphs; but to the documents in ques- 
tion Mr. West and Mr. Boyton publicly 
signed their names, and pledged their 
characters; and I affirm, without the fear 
of contradiction, that these gentlemen are 
utterly incapable of deviating from the 
strictest truth, and that their personal in- 
tegrity and uprightness cannot be de- 
nied by their warmest political opponents. 
I would undertake, then, to say, from their 
statement alone (but I can add from my 
own knowledge of the evidence upon 
which that statement was founded), that 
Mr. West and Sir George Rich did receive 
a distinct and unequivocal assurance of 
the support of the Irish Government at 
the late Dublin election. I do not say that 
the Lord-lieutenant personally gave that 
assurance. [ Cheers, from the Ministerial 
side.| I do not understand that cheer 
from hon, Gentlemen opposite — surely 
they do not suppose that I could say, or 
believe the Lord-lieutenant was capable of 
deliberately stating that which he knew to 
be untrue. But let these hon. Members 
recollect, that as a Peer of Parliament, 
the noble Marquess could not personally 
have interfered; and, further, let them bear 
in mind, that in the paper to which the 
noble Marquess put his name, and then 
sent to the various public offices in Dub- 
lin, the statement was not that the noble 
Marquess himself had not personally in- 
terfered, but that “ the Government had 
taken no partin the election;” and the 
documents which I perused in the hands 
of Mr. West, stated exactly the reverse, 
namely, that the Government did support 
Mr. West and Sir George Rich. I do not 
wish further to give names or particulars 
in this House; but having said so much, 
I feel it will be my duty to furnish them 
to the right hon. Gentleman out of the 
House, should he wish it; and, in fact, 
for the first two days of the election, Mr. 
West and Sir George Rich received the 
support they had been promised. I do 
not know how to account for the change 
—I acquit the Lord-lieutenant of all wilful 
duplicity. Iam sorry to have been obliged, 
in the defence of my friends, when facts 
were called in question, to take any part 
in this explanation; but 1 cannot help 
saying, that I verily believe it was, as 
stated in one of the documents referred to 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, that, 
before the election, Sir William Gossett 
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spoke the sentiments of the Lord-lieuten- 
ant, and that after it had gone on for two 
days, the Lord-lieutenant spoke the senti- 
ments of the Lord Chancellor. Certainly 
the official persons connected with the 
Lord-lieutenant should have more ex- 
pressly learned his wishes before they com- 
mitted themselves—and I must add, the 
noble Marquess should have more accu- 
rately acquainted himself with their acts 
before he denied them. 

Mr. Aglionby was not surprised at the 
scene which had just taken place, as 
nothing but assertions, contradicting as- 
sertions, had been brought forward through- 
out the whole discussion of this Bill; but 
he much regretted it. There was one 
point to which he was anxious to call the 
attention of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, which was, that if his Amend- 
ment was carried, there would be ho 
power under this Bill from the period of 
the conclusion of the election till the tite 
of the next meeting of Parliament. He 
would suggest that his Amendment should 
have effect only during the interval 
between the dissolution of Parliament 
and the conclusion of the election. He 
would not saythe power would be exercised 
by the Lord-lieutenant, but if the Act 
allowed him to do it, then ought the House 
to agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he was per- 
fectly willing to agree to the proposition 
of the hon. and learned member, if it 
could possibly be carried into effect. He 
should now take the opportunity of making 
one or two observations upon the subject 
of the interference of the Government 
with the Dublin election. It had been 
denied thatthe Government had interfered; 
he had documents to prove that inter- 
ference. The contrary assertion rested 
chiefly upon the note of the Lord-lieuten- 
ant, which was in these words :—* I de- 
sire it to be distinctly understood that the 
Government will not take any part in the 
Dublin election.—Anglesey.” What was 
the document on the other side? It was 
a letter, relating to what had passed bes 
tween the writer and Alderman Darley, 
and between Alderman Darley and Sir 
William Gossett. The Alderman and 
another gentleman had called at the office 
of Sir William Gossett, and Alderman 
Darley left the room and went up-stairs to 
ask what were the intentions of the Go- 
vernment ; and shortly afterwards returned, 
and said, that Sir William Gossett had 
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authorised him to say, that the Govern- 
mefit wotild give all their support to the 
two Consérvative candidates. Alderman 
Darley thei sent for Farrel, the Chief 
Coiistable of the Dublin police, and told 
him that Mr. West and Sir George Rich 
weré to be supported, atid that Farrel was 
to take means of effectually supporting 
them. That was the Government to which 
wére to be intrusted the provisions of this 
Act. He called on the House to remem- 
ber that. There was no case made out for 
confidence ; and if there were, certainly 
no principle could justify that House in 
placing such powers in any man’s hands. 
Confidence, indeed! Why Lord Anglesey 
himself had said, before he was Lord- 
lieutenant, that he would never issue pro- 
clamations of this kind; yet he had not 
been Lord-lieutenant three days before he 
issued one. No confidence ought to be 
placed in any man. Then where was the 
reagon for this Bill? Necessity—that was 
the tyrant’s plea. There was no necessity 
for it at all; but, at all events, there was 
nohé to intrust men with those powers 
during elections— powers that would enable 
them to exercise control over those elec- 
tions, and which it was impossible they 
should exercise for any good purpose. He 
should, therefore, take the sense of the 
House on the subject. 

Mr. Stanley was not prepared at this 
moment to answer the observations of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin with 
Tespect to the conversations with Sir 
William Gossett; but he should like to 
ask whether there had not been any sub- 
sequent documents that explained the ac- 
count given of the conversation by Alder- 
man Darley, and which showed that the 
effect of that conversation with Sir William 
Gossett had been misrepresented by Alder- 
man Darley? He did not mean to cast 
any imputation on Alderman Darley, than 
whom there could not be a more honour- 
able man; but he believed that there was 
evidence to show that the Alderman had 
been mistaken. Whatever might have 
been the statement thus erroneously made, 
he knew perfectly well what were the feel- 
ings of the Government on the occasion 
in question. The Government had no 
predilection whatever with respect to the 
candidates. Nothing was more likely, or 
more probable than that Alderman Darley 
should have gone on the part of Mr. 
West, who was most unexpectedly a can- 
didate, and should have asked what was 
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meant to be done; and then, if that weré 
so, the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin well knew that the persons who were 
employed under the Government in Dub- 
lin would almost to a man prefer to vote 
of their own accord for Mr. West and Sir 
George Rich, rather than for the hon. and 
learned Member. That might have been 
stated to Alderman Darley, who might 
easily have mistaken that statement of the 
probability o f their votes being given to 
these two candidates for a promise that 
Government would use their influence to 
that effect. He thought that Sir William 
Gossett had so explained this matter after- 
wards. So that if Alderman Darley was 
told that the Government would not inter- 
fere, he might, in all probability, have said, 
‘¢ You may go on safely, for you are sure 
to have all the Government votes.” 

Mr. Shaw said, in explanation, that Sir 
William Gossett had not publisted any 
denial of the statement of Mr. West and 
Mr. Boyton; and that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observations about Sir Wil- 
liam Gossett and Alderman Darley could 
not explain away the evidence to which 
he (Mr. Shaw) had principally alluded— 
for it was in addition to, and independent 
of, what they had said and done altoge- 
ther. 

The House divided—Ayes .72; Noes 
214: Majority 142. 
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O’Connell, D. Ruthven, E.S. 
O'Connell, C. Ruthven, E. 
O’Connell, J. Sheil, R. L. 
O’Connell, M. Sullivan, R, 
O’Connor, Don Talbot, J. 
O’Connor, F. Vigors, N. A. 
O'Dwyer, A. C. Walker, C. A. 
Perrin, L. White, L. 
Roche, W. TELLER. 
Roche, D. O’Connell, M. 


Mr. O'Connell said, that he should pro- 
pose another clause in the same spirit, but 
more limited in its extent than the last. 
His Amendment was, that in every case 
of a new writ issuing for the election of a 
Member during the continuance of this 
Parliament, from the issuing of that writ 
until its return, the powers of this Act 
should be suspended in the place where 
such election was to be had. 

Clause negatived ; as was another Clause 
proposed by Mr. O’Connell, to the effect, 
that no meeting of any chartered body 
should be deemed unlawful within this 
Act. 

House resumed. 
read a third time. 


Bill ordered to be 


Suppty—Army Estimates.] After 
some previous discussion as to the pro- 
priety of entering on the Army Estimates 
at the late hour of eleven o’clock, during 
which Mr. Hume gave his consent that 
they should be gone into, 

Lord Althorp moved the Order of the 
Day for the House to go intoa Committee 
of Supply on the Army Estimates. 

House went into a Committee. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that as they 
had arrived at a period of the Session when 
it was usual to call upon the House to pass 
a vote of credit for the purpose of meeting 
the army expenditure, he hoped he should 
meet with the attention of the Committee, 
when he asked them to give their sanction 
to one portion of the Army Estimates, 
which was the only one he intended to 
bring forward that night—namely the usual 
vote for the number of men. He felt that 
he came before the Committee, in the exe- 
cution of his duties, under circumstances 
somewhat to his disadvantage. For many 
years a gradual diminution in the dead 
weight of the army had been going on, so 
that it was impossible for any one holding 
the office which he had the honour un- 
worthily to fill, to come forward at the 
present moment with any very flourishing 
comparative statement between the amount 
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of the Army Estimates now, and those of 
former periods. There was also another 
cause for his being placed in a disadvan- 
tageous light on the present occasion, 
which resulted from the possibility of a 
comparison being instituted between his 
right hon. friend at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, and himself, with regard to the re- 
ductions which his right hon. friend had 
been enabled to make in the expenditure 
of the navy, since he had managed that 
branch of the public service. Whilst he 
could point to no such favourable circum- 
stances, at least to anything like an equal 
extent in the department controlled by 
him, there was this consideration, however, 
to be offered in extenuation—namely, that 
the Secretary-at-War had simply to deal 
with a given number of men and a certain 
amount of money, which was requisite for 
their support, whilst the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, having a much larger scope 
wherein to exercise his powers of retrench- 
ment and views of economy, had a propor- 
tionably greater opportunity for earning 
that praise which his right hon. friend had 
so justly received. It was, however, his 
good fortune, on the present occasion, in 
bringing forward his branch of the public 
expenditure, to have it in his power to say 
that, in the Estimates which he was about 
to lay on the Table, there was, in spite of 
that constant and gradual diminution in 
the non-effective part of them during re- 
cent years, to which he had already refer- 
red, a further diminution on every item 
charged to the account of the effective and 
non-effective forces, to the amount of 
206,000/. compared with the amount of 
the same Estimates in the last year. In 
rendering this saving clear to the appre- 
hension of the House, he must trouble 
hon. Members for their attention whilst he 
made a short statement of the comparative 
number of trocps employed now and at 
former times, as well .as of the increased 
colonial possessions of Great Britain, which 
rendered it necessary to maintain the pre- 
sent amount of forces. In making this 
statement he should avail himself of none 
of those arts of mystification by which 
former similar statements had, he feared, 
been too often justly characterised, but he 
would endeavour fairly and openly to 
show where the differences existed, in 
what services it had been found necessary 
to increase the number of troops, and in 
what other services their number had been 
diminished, and he would also endeavour 
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plainly to state the exact amount of debts 
and credits in sums total for the differ- 
ent branches, so as to enable the House to 
comprehend with little difficulty the pre- 
sent condition of the army, and the amount 
of expenditure which was required to 
maintain it at its present effective height. 
He was, however, compelled, reluctantly, 
to own that the decrease in the effective 
part of the service was not carried to that 
extent which had been expected ; but, on 
the contrary, the complement of that por- 
tion of the army was kept up to the same 
amount at which it was when he first had 
the honour of accepting his present office. 
But, at the same time, he was enabled to 
point out, in the present Estimates the ab- 
sence of several items which were formerly 
strongly contested as not forming part of 
the necessary appendages to the effective 
state of the army during a time of peace. 
These items were the waggon-train, the 
army medical department, the Permanent 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, the In- 
spector of Clothing, and the Staff of the 
Civil Governorships, which latter item, 
however, had disappeared from former 
Army Estimates. Owing also to ar- 
rangements which were made previous to 
his entering on the duties of his office, but 
which he had most zealously carried into 
execution, the dead weight of the Estimates 
had been reduced to an extent which pre- 
viously could not have been hoped for, 
and he earnestly trusted that the House 
would give him credit for the endeavour, 
during the term of his continuance in 
office, to carry into operation the views of 
those who preceded him, as well as those 
which he entertained himself, with respect 
to the reduction of the most objectionable 
parts of the army Estimates. The first 
item in the present Estimates was decidedly 
the smallest that had appeared since the 
year 1820. He could show, at the same 
time, that since the year 1820 there had 
been an average annual decrease in the 
charge to the amount of 276,000/. on this 
part of the Estimates; and it was not to be 
expected that with an annual decrease to 
the extent he had mentioned, a greater 
diminution could be expected from him. 
The amount of the forces which were re- 
quired for the present year was, exclusive 
of India, 78,502. In India there were 
17,289 ; making in the whole, the number 
of 95,791 men. The force was thus distri- 
buted :—In Great Britain, 21,783; in Ire- 
Jand, 23,144; abroad, exclusive of India, 
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33,706; making up, with the veteran com- 
panies, the East India force, West India re- 
giments, and colonial corps, 95,791 men for 
the entire service. Before he proceeded 
further, he begged leave to call attention 
to the observations, or rather comparisons, 
which some hon. Members were in the 
habit of indulging in, between the feeble 
force kept up in 1792 and that now main- 
tained as necessary to the exigences of the 
country. It would be seen, unless he 
much deceived himself, that if the increase 
in the population and territories subject 
to the British Crown that had taken no 
since 1792 were duly considered, that 
even our present force, naval and military, 
had not increased in an undue proportion. 
In 1792, our military force consisted of 
48,948 rank and file; in 1833 our force 
was, as he had stated, 95,791 men. He 
would explain how the difference was 
made up. The force employed in what 
he would call the old colonies had in- 
creased since 1792 only from 15,108 to 
16,058 men. The first ground of this in- 
crease was the increased consequence of 
New South Wales, which required 1,788 
men additional ; the next was the increased 
force required by the present condition of 
Jamaica; in Canada there was 225 men 
less than in 1792; in the other North 
American colonies—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Cape Breton, and Newfound- 
land—there was a small increase; in 
Gibraltar the decrease was 1,025. In the 
whole of the old colonies, however, exclu- 
sive of India, and deducting the increase 
caused by the growth of New South 
Wales, there were actually nine men less 
than in 1792. The increase of our forces 
abroad was wholly owing to the new 
colonies which had come into our posses- 
sion since 1792, and to the great increase 
which had taken place in the entire British 
population. These new colonies absorbed 
not less than 16,697 additional to our 
colonial force in 1792. Our Indian em- 
pire, which in 1792 only required 9,513 
men for its entire rule and protection, and 
which now required 17,288 for the protec- 
tion of British interests, included a popu- 
lation of not less than 89,577,000 souls, 
and extended over a surface of not less 
than 1,128,000 square miles. On the face of 
it such increased empire required an in- 
creased military force to protect it. Then 
there was the increase in Great Britain of 
7,000 men in round numbers since 1792; 
and Ireland, in which there was an increase 
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of 13,151 men. But the increase of po- 
pulation in Great Britain and Iteland 
otiglt to be taken into account. He might 
observe, in passing, that the population 
of the new colonies was equal to almiost a 
fraction, to that of our old colonies—that 
is, those in our possession in 1792. That 
increase was since 1792, from 13,882,000 
to 24,271,863,itsamountatthepresent time 
These facts warranted him in maintaining 
that the complaints of hon. Members, of our 
military force having increased in a most 
undue proportion since 1792 were not 
well founded. But then it had been 
argued by an hon. and gallant Member, 
(Colonel Davies), and others, that though 
this was true, comparing population with 
the amount of our force, yet, that if a 
better system of management were adopted, 
a much smaller force would be fully ade- 
quate to the wants of the public service. 
It had been said, for example, that the 
dépdt system admitted of much improve- 
ment, and that there was no necessity for 
keeping so many men idle at home. It 
was true that the relative number of men 
at home was greater now than in 1792; 
that while there were then but sixty-two 
at home for every 100 on foreign service, 
we had now seventy-five for every 100; 
but, he could assure the Committee that 
the depdt and relieving systems now in 
force, were those which the best judges, 
civil and military, including the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Palmerston, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, Sir Henry Parnell, and Sir 
Willoughby Gordon, had declared to be 
the most economical and the most efficient. 
But for these. depdts, which some hon. 
Members objected to, the pension-list 
would be very considerably augmented, 
and they afforded the most facile means 
of effecting reductions when reductions 
were practicable and expedient. For ex- 
ample, say a regiment returned from 
foreign service sick. If there was nota 
large dépét to accommodate them, many 
would be put on the pension-list, others 
sent to hospitals; but, by affording them 
the means of proper treatment in the 
depéts, they were recovered and fitted to 
be again sent out on foreign active service. 
These dépdts were also advantageous as 
presenting so many points throughout the 
countty in which the Government could 
avail themselves of small but compact 
bodies of men fit for the pubiic service, 
and, as he had stated, affording the 
safest, most practicable, and economical 
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means of reducing the public force with- 
out impairing its efficiency. He could 
assure the House that the mode of reduc- 
tion pursued in 1821 and 1822 had been 
productive of serious evil, and that it 
would be many years ere the dead weight 
had recovered from its consequences. 
Were hon, Members aware of the great 
difference of opinion which obtained in 
the Finance Committee respecting the 
amount of saving that might be made in 
this branch of the public expenditure, 
that, in fact, the majority agreed that any 
further safe reduction under the existing 
circumstances of the country was hardly 
practicable, and that, after the fullest cal- 
culations and detailed inquiries, Lord 
Palmerston, who had great experience on 
the subject, could only suggest a reduction 
to the amount of 6,000. It was, he 
trusted, hardly necessary for him to say 
that the present Administration would be 
glad to make still further reductions, and 
that he should be glad to propose lower 
Estimates than those which were in force 
on his accession to office. It was found, 
however, that consistent with the exigences 
of the public service, Ministers could not 
propose such reductions as they could 
wish, and that, in point of fact, the number 
of men effective and non-effective would 
be more in this year’s Estimate than in that 
of 1830. For the employment of the in- 
crease, Government was bound to account. 
Abroad, there was 7,689 rank and _ file 
more than in 1830, while 6,695 were em- 
ployed on the home service, of which a 
large portion was required in Ireland. In 
the Mediterranean there was a diminution 
of 1335 in the force since 1830; in the 
Cape of Good Hope there was an increase 
of 105 men, in New South Wales an in- 
crease of 757 men; the Mauritius of 620 
(he need not explain the reason); in the 
West Indies an increase, and in Ceylon 
and Canada a reduction—in the former of 
292 men, in the latter of 626 men. 
There was a slight increase in the force 
employed on the coast of Africa. He 
thought, that a reference to the state of 
some of our colonies would account in a 
satisfactory manner for the excess of force 
which was employed in 1833 above that 
employed in 1830. Now it only remained 
for him to explain the difference of foree 
employed in the last year and that which 
it was proposed to employ in the present. 
We had this year 4,092 men less in Great 
Britain than we had last year; but he was 
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sorry to say, that, owing to the same un- 
fortunate citcumstances which existed in 
Jamaica, Matiritius, and elsewhere, we 
had 3,673 men more than we had last 
year. Exclusive of India we had this year 
500 men more employed abroad than last 
year. Having thus stated the amount of 
force which it was proposed to employ 
this year, he trusted that the House would 
not consider him as going out of his way 
if he stated that he conceived that there 
were no circumstances in the state of the 
country which would justify a diminution 
of our military forces below the numbers 
of last year. He was sorry to say, that we 
could not boast of complete tranquillity 
in our own dominions, and that the aspect 
of affairs abroad was not such as to justify 
him, however desirous of economy he might 
be on principle, in thinking that he should 
only be performing his duty in asking this 
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away by statements which had appeared 
in the public journals to the effect that 
there was a diminution of force in the 
military establishments of othet nations, 
he trusted that the House would permit 
him to read from a table which he held 
in his hand, to mention the amount of 
forcee—which was really awful—that was 
kept up by the other Powers of Europe. 
The most striking way, without going into 
details, in which that amount could be 
presented to the House, appeared to him 
to be, by stating the proportion of armed 
men in the principal states of Europe to 
the amount of their population and of 
their revenue. He held in his hand a 
table of the number of men employed in 
the military service in different countries, 
and the proportion whieh they: bore to the 
population of those countries, which he 
would read to the House. Theright hon. 
Baronet accordingly read the following 
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table:— 


























Proportions of 
; Milita si a Ne 
ae Population. mile. Bupenditure. aap Army Military jepetive 
Population. Reévente. 
& & 
Great Britain.......+ .-| 24,271,763) 52,575,308) 9,151,784) Effective 1 in 266) one-sixth, 
France ........ e004 0+ 0+| 52,561,000} 35,634,882; 9,496,520 ’ lin 77| one-fourth, 
AUStTI® ...0. eee 0 00) 32,500,000 12,200,000) 8,000,000 » lin 116} two-thirds. 
Rusia ...0.0 0600006600) 49,000,000) 19,300,000) 6,791,667 » lin 57| one-third, 
Prussia .4ee-eeeeees ++] 13,400,000 7,693,050) 3,419,745 » lin 1185} one-half, 
Spain ........e+s0...-| 13,950,000} 6,774,007; 2,530,848; , lin 273] one-third. 
olland ....cceeeesse+| 2,445,000) 4,166,666) 4,258,333 « lin 43) four-fourths. 
Belgium .......-00-+s-| 3,633,538 5,750,000 | 2,880,000 » lin 42} one-half. 
Bavaria ....06..04 0s «+| 4,270,000} 2,800,000; 687,334 » lin 95} one-fourth. 
United States of America.| 13,100,000) 5,572,827! 1,411,335; , 1 in 1926] one-fourth. 





Thus it appeared that the proportion of the Military Expenditure to the Revenue, 


was only one-sixth in England, which wa 


s less than in any other country whatever. 


He would next state the amount of force kept up in each country; it was as fol- 
































lows: — 
' Staff, Engineers, National Guards, 
— Infantry. | Cavalry. | Artillery. | Garrison Troops, Total. Militia, or 
Gendarmes, Landwher. 
effective 
Great Britain .... 91,289 men 
non-effective 
107,076 men 
421,494 men 
France..s.++«++«{ 280,000 52,000! 39,000 50,494 } 32.007 hore. | ¢ 15400,000 
Austria ........)| 220,000 | 36,800; 16,000 7,200 280,000 400,000 
Russia ........ «+; 576,000 | 66,000; 70,000 150,000 862,000 M. Colonies 
Prussia ...+....| 56,200} 19,300} 13,500 28,000 117,000 389,000 
Reserve 
25, 
Spain .....+..++, 40,000} 6,400} 3,600 1,200 51,200 nae 
30,000 
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Belgium ........| 68,880 7,820 5,446 1,473 $3,619 20,400 
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of 13,151 men. But the increase of po- 
pulation in Great Britain and Ireland 
ought to be taken into account. He might 
observe, in passing, that the population 
of the new colonies was equal to almost a 
fraction, to that of our old colonies—that 
is, those in our possession in 1792. That 
increase was since 1792, from 13,882,000 
to 24,271,863,its amount at thepresent time 
These facts warranted him in maintaining 
thatthe complaintsof hon. Members, of our 
military force having increased in a most 
undue proportion since 1792 were not 
well founded. But then it had been 
argued by an hon. and gallant Member, 
(Colonel Davies), and others, that though 
this was true, comparing population with 
the amount of our force, yet, that if a 
better system of management were adopted, 
a much smaller force would be fully ade- 
quate to the wants of the public service. 
It had been said, for example, that the 
dépdt system admitted of much improve- 
ment, and that there was no necessity for 
keeping so many men idle at home. It 
was true that the relative number of men 
at home was greater now than in 1792; 
that while there were then but sixty-two 
at home for every 100 on foreign service, 
we had now seventy-five for every 100; 
but, he could assure the Committee that 
the depdt and relieving systems now in 
force, were those which the best judges, 
civil and military, including the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Palmerston, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, Sir Henry Parnell, and Sir 
Willoughby Gordon, had declared to be 
the most economical and the most efficient. 
But for these, depdts, which some hon. 
Members objected to, the pension-list 
would be very considerably augmented, 
and they afforded the most facile means 
of effecting reductions when reductions 
were practicable and expedient. For ex- 
ample, say a regiment returned from 
foreign service sick. If there was not a 
large dépét to accommodate them, many 
would be put on the pension-list, others 
sent to hospitals; but, by affording them 
the means of proper treatment in the 
dépéts, they were recovered and fitted to 
be again sent out on foreign active service. 
These dépédts were also advantageous as 
presenting so many points throughout the 
country in which the Government could 
avail themselves of small but compact 
bodies of men fit for the public service, 
and, as he had stated, affording the 
safest, most practicable, and economical 
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means of reducing the public force with- 
out impairing its efficiency. He could 
assure the House that the mode of reduc- 
tion pursued in 1821 and 1822 had been 
productive of serious evil, and that it 
would be many years ere the dead weight 
had recovered from its consequences. 
Were hon, Members aware of the great 
difference of opinion which obtained in 
the Finance Committee respecting the 
amount of saving that might be made in 
this branch of the public expenditure, 
that, in fact, the majority agreed that any 
further safe reduction under the existing 
circumstances of the country was hardly 
practicable, and that, after the fallest cal- 
culations and detailed inquiries, Lord 
Palmerston, who had great experience on 
the subject, could only suggest a reduction 
to the amount of 6,000. It was, he 
trusted, hardly necessary for him to say 
that the present Administration would be 
glad to make still farther reductions, and 
that he should be glad to propose lower 
Estimates than those which were in force 
on his accession to office. It was found, 
however, that consistent with the exigences 
of the public service, Ministers could not 
propose such reductions as they could 
wish, and that, in point of fact, the number 
of men effective and non-effective would 
be more in this year’s Estimate than in that 
of 1830. For the employment of the in- 
crease, Government was bound to account. 
Abroad, there was 7,689 rank and file 
more than in 1830, while 6,695 were em- 
ployed on the home service, of which a 
large portion was required in Ireland. In 
the Mediterranean there was a diminution 
of 1335 in the force since 1830; in the 
Cape of Good Hope there was an increase 
of 105 men, in New South Wales an in- 
crease of 757 men; the Mauritius of 620 
(he need not explain the reason); in the 
West Indies an increase, and in Ceylon 
and Canada a reduction—in the former of 
292 men, in the latter of 626 men. 
There was a slight increase in the force 
employed on the coast of Africa. He 
thought, that a reference to the state of 
some of our colonies would account in a 
satisfactory manner for the excess of force 
which was employed in 1833 above that 
employed in 1830. Now it only remained 
for him to explain the difference of force 
employed in the last year and that which 
it was proposed to employ in the present. 
We had this year 4,092 men less in Great 
Britain than we had last year; but he was 
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sorry to say, that, owing to the same un- 
fortunate circumstances which existed in 
Jamaica, Mauritius, and elsewhere, we 
had 3,673 men more than we had last 
year. Exclusive of India we had this year 
500 men more employed abroad than last 
year. Having thus stated the amount of 
force which it was proposed to employ 
this year, he trusted that the House would 
not consider him as going out of his way 
if he stated that he conceived that there 
were no circumstances in the state of the 
country which would justify a diminution 
of our military forces below the numbers 
of last year. He was sorry to say, that we 
could not boast of complete tranquillity 
in our own dominions, and that the aspect 
of affairs abroad was not such as to justify 
him, however desirous of economy he might 
be on principle, in thinking that he should 
only be performing his duty in asking this 
year for a diminished force. Thinking it 
possible that some Gentleman might be led 
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away by statements which had appeared 
in the public journals to the effect that 
there was a diminution of force in the 
military establishments of other nations, 
he trusted that the House would permit 
him to read from a table which he held 
in his hand, to mention the amount of 
force—which was really awful—that was 
kept up by the other Powers of Europe. 
The most striking way, without going into 
details, in which that amount could be 
presented to the House, appeared to him 
to be, by stating the proportion of armed 
men in the principal states of Europe to 
the amount of their population and of 
their revenue. He held in his hand a 
table of the number of men employed in 
the military service in different countries, 
and the proportion which they bore to the 
population of those countries, which he 
would read to the House. Theright hon. 
Baronet accordingly read the following 
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Proportions of 
— Population. wae. Rupentitwe. © Regular Army Military Y ~ eens 
Population. Revenne. 
L£ & 
Great Britain.......+ | 24,271,763 59,575,308| 9,151,724 | Effective 1 in 266) one-sixth. 
France ........ 000+ 00) 32,061,000} 35,634,882; 9,496,520 » lin 77| one-fourth, 
Austria ........ oe eee) 32,500,000! 12,200,000) 8,000,000 » lin 116} two-thirds. 
Russia ..0. 0600000004 00) 49,000,000} 19,300,000) 6,791,667 2 lin 57] one-third, 
Prussia .eeeeseeeess «+! 13,400,000 7,693,050] 3,419,745 e lin 1185] one-half, 
MOREE. banc cedcediccets 13,950,000} 6,774,007) 2,530,848 a lin 273| one-third. 
Olland .....ceeee--e-| 2,445,000] 4,166,666) 4,258,333 « lin 43) four-fourths. 
Belgium ........00++++} 3,533,538] 5,750,000) 2,880,000 » lin 42} one-half. 
Bavaria ...ceesc.e+- ee} 4,270,000} 2,800,000; 687,334 e lin 95} one-fourth. 
13,100,000) 5,572,827| 1,411,335 » 1) in 1926} one-fourth. 
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Thus it appeared that the proportion of the Military Expenditure to the Revenue, 
was only one-sixth in England, which was less than in any other country whatever, 
He would next state the amount of force kept up in each country; it was as fol- 
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! Staff, Engineers, | National Guards, 
—- Infantry, | Cavalry. | Artillery. | Garrison Troops, Total. Militia, or 
Gendarmes, Landwher. 
effective 
Great Britain .... 91,289 men 
non-effective 
107,076 men 
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these details. He did not mean to state 
that this country, from its insular position, 
ought to regulate its force by the conduct 
of other powers; but he did mean to say, 
that with reference to the former estab- 
lishment of the country, and with refer- 
ence also to the position of the con- 
tinental powers, we had a right to hold 
ourselves in the same defensive attitude as 
during former years. Notwithstanding 
the appeals which had been made, and he 
admitted very properly made, to this Re- 
formed Parliament, he did not think that 
one of their first acts should be to para- 
lyse the efforts of the Government of the 
country, particularly when just cause had 
been shown for maintaining all those 
armaments. If hon. Gentlemen would 
but cast their eyes over Europe, they 
would see that there was no state so great 
or so small, so near or so remote, which 
had not, by its armaments, some effect 
upon the military establishments of this 
country. Whether it was in Europe or 
in Africa, in America or in India, in the 
Mediterranean or in the Pacific, the 
slightest movement made by any power 
there rendered it necessary for our military 
vigilance to be in full activity. In the 
very Estimates then before the House the 
petty motions of the King of the Mandin- 
goes had swelled their amount by 500/. 
He trusted that the House would not ob- 
ject to this vote. If any constitutional 
jealousy prevailed against a large standing 
army in time of peace at former periods, 
he trusted that those hon. Members who 
‘believed with him that the House now 
really represented the sentiments and 
feelings of the people of England, would 
be satisfied that such jealousy could no 
longer be justified, and that even any sus- 
picion would be diminished by a just con- 
fidence in the House. Under a Reformed 
Parliament all fears of that kind would 
be at an end, for the force which ought 
not to be trusted to a few, might safely 
be intrusted to those who represented the 
people of the empire. Those Gentlemen, 
therefore, who might think that because 
he objected to the maintenance of such 
armies in other times, they were still 
bound to oppose them, were mistaken, 
for the grounds of suspicion and jealousy 
which formerly might be justly entertained 
were now removed by the change which 
had rendered that House the real repre- 
sentative of the people, The right hon, 
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Baronet concluded by moving that the 
number of 89,419 men be employed as the 
land forces of the British Empire, exclu- 
sive of those maintained in the East 
Indies, for the year beginning the first of 
April, 1833, and ending the 31st of March, 
1834, 

Mr. Hume would put it to the House 
whether, at this late hour of the night— 
twelve o’clock—it would be advisable to 
proceed with the discussion. For himself, 
he was fully prepared with what he had 
to say on the subject, but he made the 
suggestion in accordance with the wishes 
of all those around him, and many others 
who had to work in Committee to-morrow 
morning. He appealed to the House as 
to the adviseableness of proceeding. 

Lord Althorp must persist in proceed- 
ing. He was perfectly surprised at such 
a proposition emanating from the hon. 
Gentleman as he understood that the hon. 
Member was willing to proceed. At least 
let them agree to that one vote or it would 
be of no use whatever having gone into a 
Committee. 

Mr. Hume proceeded. He had heard, 
he said, a great many allegations from the 
right hon. Secretary, but must confess 
that he could not place altogether implicit 
confidence in their infallibility. He had 
himself several statements on all the sub- 
jects mentioned by that hon. Gentleman, 
and must say, that either hisown statement 
or that hon. Gentleman’s must be essen- 
tially wrong. for they differed from each 
other. The right hon. Baronet had 
stated, that there had been a reduction of 
276,000/. annually in the Military expen- 
diture. Now, either that statement or the 
one which he was about to make, was one 
of the most erroneous ever put forth in 
that House. He had in his hand the 
Estimate of the expenditure for the Army 
for every year, from 1817 downwards; 
and, taking the limited statement from the 
year 1820, of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would prove that it was erroneous. 
In the year 1820, the sum voted for the 
expenses of the Army was 6,870,000/. 
If the right hon. Baronet’s . statement 
were correct, and 276,000/. had been re 
duced every year, there would, by this 
time, have been a diminution of nearly 
3,000,000/. on the Army Estimates of 
1820; but the real diminution was 
only 800,000/., for the Army Estimates 
forthe present yearamounted to 6,070,0002. 
The right hon, Baronet was scarcely: more 
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fortunate in the statements he had made 
respecting the diminution of expenditure 
which had taken place in the army since 
the present Administration came into 
office. The Army Estimates for the year 
in which the Duke of Wellington resigned 
amounted to 6,200,000/. ; this year they 
amounted to 6,070,000/.; so that the 
difference between the two years was 
much less than that which the right hon. 
Baronet had represented it to be. But 
the right hon. Baronet had also been guilty 
of another error, for the expense of the 
effective force of this year was 56,000/. 
more than it was in the last year of the 
Duke of Wellingon’s Administration. The 
number of rank and file voted in that year 
for the army was 95,786; it was, however, 
reduced by the noble Duke before the end 
of the year by no less than 8,000 men. 
In the year 1831 that number was again 
added by the present Administration, in 
consequence of the fires in Hampshire, 
and the disturbances in other parts of the 
country. Now, the right hon. Baronet 
had not stated the reasons which induced 
him to increase the number of men by 
the same amount for the service of the 
present year. Did the same reasons 
exist for the increase as in 1831? No, 
they had passed away, and he was there- 
fore at a loss to understand why the 
House should be called upon to vote that 
additional force. Again, in the charge 
for the non-effective service of the Army, 
if the arrangements which the Duke of 
Wellington had suggested and acted upon in 
1829 had been acted upon by the present 
Government, there would have been a 
much more considerable reduction in its 
amount than there now was under the 
plans adopted by the present reforming and 
retrenching Government. He was prepared 
to show that the right hon. Baronet was 
equally wrong in his facts and in his cal- 
culations, and that there was much greater 
room for the reduction in the army Esti- 
mates than the right hon. Baronet seemed 
tothink. In the civil establishments of the 
army, too, he was quite sure that as great 
retrenchments might be made as Sir James 
Graham had so creditably made in 
the civil establishments of the navy. He 
would not then, however, stop to enter into 
these items, but would come to the com- 
parison instituted by the right hon. Baro- 
net between our military force in 1792 
and the present year. He was aware 
that it could not be reduced to exactly 
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the same amount now as it was in 1792, 
but he thought that an examination into 
the mode of its distribution would show 
that a considerable diminution might be 
made in the number of men now employed. 
In the old colonies the difference of force 
employed then and now was not much; 
but we had now 17,000 men more employ- 
ed in the new colonies, Was that num- 
ber, he would ask, absolutely necessary ? 
He answered that question in the negative, 
Why should we employ more men in 
Canada now than we did in 1792? At 
that time the embittered feelings of the 
Americans against this country might 
have rendered the maintenance of a large 
force necessary in that colony; but why 
should we have 5,000 or 6,000 men there 
now ? He was informed that 4,000 men 
might be withdrawn from Canada, as 
1,000 were quite sufficient for the ordinary 
military duties of that colony. ‘The diminu- 
tion of our army by that number of men 
would be a sensible relief to the country. 
He held in his hand a list of the distribu- 
tion of the troops during the last year, 
He was instructed by those who were in 
every respect competent to give an opinion 
upon such a point to assert that, in 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and the Leeward 
Islands, where there were 10,000 troops 
stationed, one half of the number might 
be safely spared. Not only were the 
troops there not wanted, but, in the Lee- 
ward Islands especially, the inhabitants 
most ardently wished all the troops to be 
withdrawn. He pledged himself to prove 
that fact, if they would let him, at the 
bar, by the evidence of those very indi- 
viduals to whose persons and property 
these troops were said to afford protection. 
They considered the force kept up among 
them disproportionate to the wants of 
the colonies, and therefore they objected 
to its continuance. He thought that an- 
other mode by which a large diminution 
in the number of troops employed in the 
colonies might be effected was, by concili- 
ating the affections of their inhabitants 
to the government, instead of keeping 
them, as had been too often the case, 
under military control and coercion. He 
was glad to find that a conciliatory policy 
had been recently adopted by his Majes- 
ty’s government towards Canada. He 
had recently seen several letters from 
Upper Canada, in which the writers stated 
their satisfaction at the change of policy 
which had recently taken place there. 
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He hoped he had not tired the House by 
these details. He did not mean to state 
that this country, from its insular position, 
ought to regulate its force by the conduct 
of other powers; but he did mean to say, 
that with reference to the former estab- 
lishment of the country, and with refer- 
ence also to the position of the con- 
tinental powers, we had a right to hold 
ourselves in the same defensive attitude as 
during former years. Notwithstanding 
the appeals which had been made, and he 
admitted very properly made, to this Re- 
formed Parliament, he did not think that 
one of their first acts should be to para- 
lyse the efforts of the Government of the 
country, particularly when just cause had 
been shown for maintaining all those 
armaments. If hon. Gentlemen would 
but cast their eyes over Europe, they 
would see that there was no state so great 
or so small, so near or so remote, which 
had not, by its armaments, some effect 
upon the military establishments of this 
country. Whether it was in Europe or 
in Africa, in America or in India, in the 
Mediterranean or in the Pacific, the 
slightest movement made by any power 
there rendered it necessary for our military 
vigilance to be in full activity. In the 
very Estimates then before the House the 
petty motions of the King of the Mandin- 
goes had swelled their amount by 500/. 
He trusted that the House would not ob- 
ject to this vote. If any constitutional 
jealousy prevailed against a large standing 
army in time of peace at former periods, 
he trusted that those hon. Members who 
‘believed with him that the House now 
really represented the sentiments and 
feelings of the people of England, would 
be satisfied that such jealousy could no 
longer be justified, and that even any sus- 
picion would be diminished by a just con- 
fidence in the House. Under a Reformed 
Parliament all fears of that kind would 
be at an end, for the force which ought 
not to be trusted to a few, might safely 
be intrusted to those who represented the 
people of the empire. Those Gentlemen, 
therefore, who might think that because 
he objected to the maintenance of such 
armies in other times, they were still 
bound to oppose them, were mistaken, 
for the grounds of suspicion and jealousy 
which formerly might be justly entertained 
were now removed by the change which 
had rendered that House the real repre- 
sentative of the people, The right hon, 
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Baronet concluded-by moving that the 
number of 89,419 men be employed as the 
land forces of the British Empire, exclu- 
sive of those maintained in the East 
Indies, for the year beginning the first of 
April, 1833, and ending the 31st of March, 
1834, 

Mr. Hume would put it to the House 
whether, at this late hour of the night— 
twelve o’clock—it would be advisable to 
proceed with the discussion. For himself, 
he was fully prepared with what he had 
to say on the subject, but he made the 
suggestion in accordance with the wishes 
of all those around him, and many others 
who had to work in Committee to-morrow 
morning. He appealed to the House as 
to the adviseableness of proceeding. 

Lord Althorp must persist in proceed- 
ing. He was perfectly surprised at such 
a proposition emanating from the hon. 
Gentleman as he understood that the hon. 
Member was willing to proceed. At least 
let them agree to that one vote or it would 
be of no use whatever having gone into a 
Committee. a 

Mr. Hume proceeded. He had heard, 
he said, a great many allegations from the 
right hon. Secretary, but must confess 
that he could not place altogether implicit 
confidence in their infallibility. He had 
himself several statements on all the sub- 
jects mentioned by that hon. Gentleman, 
and must say, that either hisown statement 
or that hon. Gentleman’s must be essen- 
tially wrong. for they differed from each 
other. The right hon. Baronet had 
stated, that there had been a reduction of 
276,000/. annually in the Military expen- 
diture. Now, either that statement or the 
one which he was about to make, was one 
of the most erroneous ever put forth in 
that House. He had in his hand the 
Estimate of the expenditure for the Army 
for every year, from 1817 downwards; 
and, taking the limited statement from the 
year 1820, of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would prove that it was erroneous. 
In the year 1820, the sum voted for the 
expenses of the Army was 6,870,000/. 
If the right hon. Baronet’s - statement 
were correct, and 276,000/. had been re- 
duced every year, there would, by this 
time, have been a diminution of nearly 
3,000,000/. on the Army Estimates’ of 
1820; but the real diminution was 
only 800,000/., for the Army Estimates 
for the present yearamounted to 6,070,0002. 
The right hon, Baronet was scarcely more 
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fortunate in the statements he had made 
respecting the diminution of expenditure 
which had taken place in the army since 
the present Administration came into 
office. The Army Estimates for the year 
in which the Duke of Wellington resigned 
amounted to 6,200,000/.; this year they 
amounted to 6,070,000/.; so that the 
difference between the two years was 
much less than that which the right hon. 
Baronet had represented it to be. But 
the right hon. Baronet had also been guilty 
of another error, for the expense of the 
effective force of this year was 56,000/. 
more than it was in the last year of the 
Duke of Wellingon’s Administration. The 
number of rank and file voted in that year 
for the army was 95,786; it was, however, 
reduced by the noble Duke before the end 
of the year by no less than 8,000 men. 
In the year 1831 that number was again 
added by the present Administration, in 
consequence of the fires in Hampshire, 
and the disturbances in other parts of the 
country. Now, the right hon. Baronet 
had not stated the reasons which induced 
him to increase the number of men by 
the same amount for the service of the 
present year. Did the same reasons 
exist for the increase as in 1831? No, 
they had passed away, and he was there- 
fore at a loss to understand why the 
House should be called upon to vote that 
additional force. Again, in the charge 
for the non-effective service of the Army, 
if the arrangements which the Duke of 
Wellington had suggested and acted upon in 
1829 had been acted upon by the present 
Government, there would have been a 
much more considerable reduction in its 
amount than there now was under the 
plans adopted by the present reforming and 
retrenching Government. He was prepared 
to show that the right hon. Baronet was 
equally wrong in his facts and in his cal- 
‘culations, and that there was much greater 
room for the reduction in the army Esti- 
mates than the right hon. Baronet seemed 
tothink. In the civil establishments of the 
army, too, he was quite sure that as great 
retrenchments might be made as Sir James 
Graham had so creditably made in 
the civil establishments of the navy. He 
would not then, however, stop to enter into 
these items, but would come to the com- 
parison instituted by the right hon. Baro- 
net between our military force in 1792 
and the present year. He was aware 
that it could not be reduced to exactly 
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the same amount now as it was in 1792, 
but he thought that an examination into 
the mode of its distribution would show 
that a considerable diminution might be 
made in the number of men now employed. 
In the old colonies the difference of force 
employed then and now was not much; 
but we had now 17,000 men more employ- 
ed in the new colonies, Was that num- 
ber, he would ask, absolutely necessary ? 
He answered that question in the negative. 
Why should we employ more men in 
Canada now than we did in 1792? At 
that time the embittered feelings of the 
Americans against this country might 
have rendered the maintenance of a large 
force necessary in that colony; but why 
should we have 5,000 or 6,000 men there 
now ? He was informed that 4,000 men 
might be withdrawn from Canada, as 
1,000 were quite sufficient for the ordinary 
military duties of that colony. ‘The diminu- 
tion of our army by that number of men 
would be a sensible relief to the country. 
He held in his hand a list of the distribu- 
tion of the troops during the last year, 
He was instructed by those who were in 
every respect competent to give an opinion 
upon such a point to assert that, in 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and the Leeward 
Islands, where there were 10,000 troops 
stationed, one half of the number might 
be safely spared. Not only were the 
troops there not wanted, but, in the Lee- 
ward Islands especially, the inhabitants 
most ardently wished all the troops to be 
withdrawn. He pledged himself to prove 
that fact, if they would let him, at the 
bar, by the evidence of those very indi- 
viduals to whose persons and property 
these troops were said to afford protection. 
They considered the force kept up among 
them disproportionate to the wants of 
the colonies, and therefore they objected 
to its continuance. He thought that an- 
other mode by which a large diminution 
in the number of troops employed in the 
colonies might be effected was, by concili- 
ating the affections of their inhabitants 
to the government, instead of keeping 
them, as had been too often the case, 
under military control and coercion. He 
was glad to find that a conciliatory policy 
had been recently adopted by his Majes- 
ty’s government towards Canada. He 
had recently seen several letters from 
Upper Canada, in which the writers stated 
their satisfaction at the change of policy 
which had recently taken place there. 
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Within the last six months the conduct 
of the Government had been so satistac- 
tory that it might withdraw all the troops 
safely from that colony, and leave its 
Joyal and well-affected inhabitants to 
defend themselves. As there was no idea 
of our being engaged in hostilities with 
the United States, why should the people 
of England, oppressed as they were by 
taxation of all sorts, be called upon to 
keep up in Canada, in time of peace, a 
force for which there was not the slightest 
necessity? The right hon. Baronet, in 
the course of his speech, had given them 
an account of the proportion which the 
military bore to the population of the dif- 
ferent countries in Europe, but he had 
not given them an account of the propor- 
tion which the military bore to the popula- 
tion of Canada. He would find that, 
including militia, it was the same propor- 
tion which existed in the United States, 
The right hon, Baronet had told them 
that there was nearly a million and a half 
of militia in the United States; but he 
had not told them that the reason of that was 
that every male from sixteen to sixty was 
allowed to bear arms, and that before he 
could exercise the eleetiye franchise he 
must be in possession of a musket and 
suitable accoutrements, with which to take 
the field at any moment. There were 
numbers of irregulars of this kind in 
Canada, and he had no doubt, that with 
kind treatment at home they would not only 
be able, but also willing, to defend their 
country against any attack from the irre- 
gulars of the United States, Besides, what 
could a regular force of 5,000 men, scat- 
tered as it must necessarily be on a long 
line of frontier, do against an American 
army, without the aid of the Canadians or 
regulars? He would, however, quit this 
part of the subject with a single remark, of 
which hetrusted, that the righthon. Baronet 
would see the force—that America, with a 
population of 13,000,000, was content 
with 6,000 regular troops, whilst Great 
Britain, with a population of 24,000,000, 
could not be content without 94,000 regu- 
lar troops. If a policy were adopted to- 
wards New South Wales similar to that 
which had been already adopted towards 
Canada, he had no doubt that the Govern- 
ment might withdraw every soldier from 
New South Wales with as much safety as 
from Canada. In New South Wales the 
colonists were ready to undertake to sup- 
port their own military force, on condition 
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of receiving a representative system, and 
of obtaining thereby the means of raising 
and managing their own revenue, The 
taxation raised from the colonists in New 
South Wales and in Van Diemen’s Land 
was, taken per head of freemen, heavier 
than the taxation taken per head in Eng- 
land. In England, every man upon the 
average paid 4/. 10s. in taxation; in New 
South Wales every man paid 5/. 14s. ; and 
over the disposal of the sum thus paid he 
had not the slightest control whatsoever. 
We had to maintain 1,700 troops, and if 
the reliefs were taken into consideration, 
not less than 2,400 troops for that colony. 
Now, if the colonists had the power 
of raising and managing their own taxes, 
they would undertake, that Great Britain 
should have nothing to pay for their mili- 
tary, ordnance, and commissariat. Henee, 
it was evident, that in this vote questions 
of principle were involved of the highest 
importance, not only to the pockets of 
the people of this country, but also to the 
safety, tranquillity, and integrity of the 
empire at large, He contended, that an 
alteration of the coercive policy which this 
country adopted towards the Canadian 
colonies would not only create among 
them great satisfaction, but be also pro- 
ductive of a great saving to this country. 
The Canadians had no desire to be sepa- 
rated from this country, but they did not 
wish to be kept ina state of inferiority and 
degradation. The bad system of policy 
which was acted upon with regard to the 
colonies, converted them from being a 
source of strength to the mother country, 
into a cause of weakness and expense; 
and the people of this country ought to be 
told that they were paying a tax to support 
from 30,000 to 33,000 troops in the colo- 
nies, besides relays amounting to upwards 
of 4,500 men, from which numbers as 
many as 25,000 men might be deducted 
if the colonies were properly governed, 
He would venture to say, that if the inter- 
ests of the colonies were consulted by the 
Government at home, and their affections 
conciliated, the number of troops might be 
reduced from 89,000 to 60,000 men, 
[The House at this period showed many 
symptoms of impatience}. He was not 
surprised that hon, Members should feel 
some impatience at those details; and he 
assured them, that after having sat there 
for thirteen hours, he felt as little disposed 
to enter into them as anyone. He should, 
therefore, say no more regarding the colo- 
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nies, further than to ask the right hon, 
Seeretary at War when this country was 
to be relieved of the expense of supporting 
4,500 men in the Ionian Islands? And he 
would add, that thére was no better field 
for the Government to show their desire 
for economy than in the colonies. With 
regard to Ireland, the House would see 
that the situation of that country was one 
which required great consideration. He 
complained that the Government should 
adopt coercive measures towards that 
country, which would oblige this kingdom 
to incur great expense, merely for the pur- 
pose of supporting the Established Church. 
If the Government were to do away with 
the Established Church in that country, 
he (Mr. Hume) would willingly agree to 
vote a sum for the support of the ministers 
of religion, Such a measure would save 
30,000 men in Ireland, But the saving in 
the army was not the only benefit which 
would accrue from such a measure; it 
would likewise do away with that state of 
disquiet and insecurity, which must be 
felt ag long as the Suppression of .Disturb- 
ances’ Act was in foree ; and it would allow 
men of capital from this country to settle 
there, which they could not be expected 
to do as long as even the dread of the Act 
hung aver them, The excuse held out for 
maintaining a great part of the army was, 
that a large force being kept up by the 
continental powers, it was necessary for 
this country to keep up a corresponding 
force. But he would beg to ask, what 
connexion the amount of the continental 
armies had to do with the military force 
we ought to maintain? He could con- 
ceive that it might be proper to adapt our 
navy to the navies of the continental 
powers; but this country, from its situa- 
tion, being less liable to be attacked than 
any other, he could see no reason why the 
armies maintained elsewhere should in- 
fluence those of this country. As to the 
army in Ireland, there was, besides the 
regular military force, a body of police, 
amounting to 7,000 men, of the expense 
of whieh they had received no account, be- 
sides militia and yeomanry to the number 
of §0,000 men. This he considered far 
too large an establishment for the neces- 
sities of the country, and he thought it 
might be reduced with great propriety, 
without endangering the peace or security 
of the empire. It would be found that 
England, when compared with other conn- 
tries, had three times their force, and that 
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expense of the force of any power in 
Europe. The only question at present, 
however, was, what force was requisite to 
protect the lives and property of the people, 
and to maintain the peace of the country ? 
He had no doubt that a much smaller 
force would be necessary for that purpase 
than that at present maintained ; and that 
the standing army might safely be reduced 
from 89,000 to 60,000. There was one 
other subject to which he would allude— 
he meant the number of officers. An offi- 
eer was at present maintained for every 
eight men, which all military men knew te 
be excessive. It was three times the 
number maintained by the East-Indig 
Company, or, indeed, in any army in the 
world. If the House (continued the hon. 
Member) will go with me in opipien-——and 
God knows how far hon. Members will be 
inclined to go, for at present they seem 
more inclined to go to sleep—they will 
support me in my Amendment to the 
Motion before them. I think that the 
number of men to be voted for the servige 
of the year ought not to be more than was 
maintained during the Administration of 
the Duke of Wellington. There are in- 
deed, many reasons why it should be less, 
for the Continent is not so disturbed, and 
there is not so much probability of war 
now as there was then. I shall, however, 
content myself with moving that the army 
be reduced to the standard of 1830. I 
shall, therefore, conelude, by moving— 
‘* That the Land Forces be reduced to 
81,164 men,” being the establishment 
maintained by the Duke of Wellington, 

Major Beauclerk seconded the Amend- 
ment. He complained of the immense 
army maintained in the colonies, and 
especially in Corsica and the Greek 
islands. In the latter, the troops were 
employed against the liberties of Greece, 
and in support of the Turks, and created 
hatred to this country, and suspicion of its 
intentions. He thought the maintenance 
of those islands not only useless but mis- 
chievous ; and the expense, in the present 
state of the country, was intolerable; he 
therefore begged to ask the right hon. 
Secretary at War, why they were not giyen 
up to Greece ? 

Lord Althorp said, he would place more 
reliance on the opinion of the hon, and 
gallant member for Surrey as a civilian 
than as a military man. He meant that 
the hon, and gallant Officer had had more 
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time and experience in civil affairs than in 
military matters.* The hon. and gallant 
Officer had stated that the Ionian Islands 
were useless, and had called on the right 
hon, Secretary at War to say why he did 
not give them up. He thought that the 
House would allow, that his right hon. 
friend would be wandering a little out of 
his department in deciding on what was 

urely a matter of foreign policy. The 
foe. and gallant Officer asked, why the 
Ionian Islands were not given up to 
Greece? He would merely answer, be- 
cause, though they had at last been able to 
give a government to that country, still it 
was so unstable and disorganized, that 
they could not act towards it as towards 
an old and settled country. With regard 
to the remarks of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, he would remind the House, 
that the question was not whether the 
number of men to be voted should be 
more or less, but whether the number of 
the army as proposed by the Government 
was more than sufficient to maintain the 
peace of the kingdom, and secure the pro- 
perty of his Majesty's subjects. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had said, that the 
inhabitants of the Leeward Islands were 
displeased that there should be so many 
troops quartered among them. He had 
never heard that opinion before, and he 
never was more surprised than when he 
heard the hon. Member make the asser- 
tion. Everyone must see that the state of 
those colonies was at present very danger- 
ous, and that it would soon be necessary 
to come to some definite conclusion re- 
garding them; and he did not think that it 
was when approaching that conclusion, 
they ought to diminish the force in them. 
Then, with regard to Ireland, he would 
ask, was this the time to reduce the force 
in that country, when they found it neces- 
sary to come to Parliament to ask for ad- 
ditional powers in order to enable them to 
maintain peace within it? He thought 
that the very worst species of force which 
could be used was the yeomanry, and he 
suspected that few of the people of Ireland 
would feel pleased, were the Government 
to adopt that species of force. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had likewise said, 
that he thought the colony of New South 
Wales should get a separate Legislature. 
He (Lord Althorp) was always inclined to 
give separate Legislatures where the colo- 
nies were in a fit state to receive them; 


but he thought it was a very doubtful 
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question, if a convict colony was exactly 
the proper one to which to give.a separate 
Legislature. He admitted, that the in- 
crease in the continental armies was no 
reason why this country should maintain 
a large force. The present force of this 
country had, however, ample employment 
at home and in the colonies, without any 
such reason being held out for maintain- 
ing it. He would therefore say that, look- 
ing to the state of the colonies and of 
Ireland, he did not think that the present 
was a time when the Government could 
venture to reduce the number of the 
forces. ' 

Mr. Warburton wished the discussion 
not to be prolonged, and the division to be 
taken on the next Resolution. 

Mr. Wynn saw good reason, in the 
state of this country, and in the state of 
the colonies, to keep up the army; but he 
saw no reason to keep up this force in the 
present state of Europe. If alarge stand- 
‘ing army was to be kept up on the ground 
of confidence in the Reformed Parliament, 
Reform would be a curse to the country. 
It was not a sufficient justification of our 
keeping up a large army that other States 
kept up large armies. He and his noble 
friend (Lord Althorp) had opposed this 
principle seventeen years ago with success. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, he would agree 
to the suggestion of the hon. member for 
Bridport, and consent to take the division 
on the money grant, and not on the num- 
ber of men. 

Amendment negatived. * 

The vote of 89,419 men was agreed to. 

The House resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 28, 1833. , 


MINUTES.] ‘Papers ordered. On the Motion of Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH, Copies of Correspondence: between the 
President of the Board of Control, and the Court of, Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, with respect to the 
Measures to be adopted on the Expiration of the present 
Charter of the East India Company. 

Bill. Read a third time:—Sugar Duties. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishops of HzrEFoRD, CHEs- 
TER, LICHFIELD, and CovENTRY; by Lord AUCKLAND, 
and the Ear] of RopENn, from a Number of Places,—for 
a Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Lord CLon- 
curry, from three Places in Ireland; and by Lord PoL- 
TImMoRE, from Wellow,—against Tithes and Church Cess. 
By the Earl of WickLow, from Elphin; and by the Earl 
of RopEN, from Maghera, Kilmegan and Kilmainham,— 
against the proposed Measure‘of Church Reform (Ireland). 


ABOLITION OF StaveRy.] Lord Suf- 
field had to-present Petitions from three 
different places upon this subject. He 
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had, indeed, many more; but he pre-'! 
sented these at the present, moment just 
to clear the way for others, which he 
believed would soon: be sent up to their 
Lordships. There were certain rumours 
abroad as to the intentions of the Ministers 
with regard to negro slavery. If there 
was any foundation for those rumours, he 
was sure that they would produce in the 
public mind the same consternation that | 
they had-given rise toin his. As, however, | 
they were but rumours, they did not lessen | 
his confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers 
at this moment, but he trusted they would 
prove untrue. This measure could not 
much longer be delayed ; for, if it were, it | 
would be demanded as forcibly and irre- 
sistibly as the measure of Reform had 
been. He knew that the principles of bis 
Majesty’s Ministers were sound and right ; 
but he could not be blamed for entertain- 
ing some fears when he knew that they 
were met on almost every side with an 
array of: prejudice and of false notions of 
self-interest that it would be hard for them 
to overcome.. Whatever measure they 
might propose would be strenuously re- 
sisted, and he wished to get for them that 
support which would alone enable them to: 
carry any measure upon this subject by 
the strength of popular opinion. That 
support they would not have if the ru- 
mours he had alluded to were true. He 
would tell them most distinctly, that 
nothing short of the immediate and total 
abolition of negro slavery would satisfy 
the people of this country. He wished 
here to say what meaning he attached to 
the words “ immediate abolition.” He 
did not understand by them the sailing of 
the first ship that could carry out their 
determination, but the earliest possible and 





practicable substitution of legal restraint | 


for the, absolute and irresponsible power 
of the master. He should move to bring 
up the petition, which was from the inha- 
bita~ts of Edinburgh, who, to the number 
of 21,291, had attached their names to it. 

Lord Ellenborough was not aware of the 
tumours to which the noble Baron alluded; 
and it would have been more convenient to 
their: Lordships if the noble Baron had 
stated the nature of them. Without en- 
tertaining any particular confidence in his 
Majesty’s Ministers, he must say, that he 
should be unwilling to relieve them from 
any, responsibility upon the subject of 
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Lord opposite. _He had hoped that, before | 
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now, that House might have keen called 
on to enter into some discussions upon the 
question. The state in which it stood was 
that in which it was most productive, he 
would not say of inconvenience. merely, 
but of danger. The question might be 
said to be at this. moment suspended over 
them. If the Ministers really had pre- 
pared any plan, it was desirable that they 
should produce it, and subject it to the 
investigation of Parliament. The de- 
lay in doing so would only tend to create 
difficulties, which might frustrate the 
carrying into effect the intentions of 
Parliament, as declared in 1823, and 
might defeat the reasonable wishes of the 
people. The uncertainty in which the 
matter stood now, both here and in the 
West Indies, must create in the minds 
both of the planters and the slaves, feelings 
that would render it difficult, if not almost 
impossible, for Parliament to adopt after- 
wards any measure beneficial to the great 
interests of the country, and capable of 
being carried into effect with safety to the 
colonies. He deprecated delay as much 
as he wished to avoid precipitancy, and he 
hoped that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
appear, when their plan was produced, to 
have taken a more sober and rational view 
of the subject than seemed to have been 
taken by the noble Lord opposite. 

Lord Suffield said, that the rumours to 
which he alluded he had seen embodied in 
a paragraph in a daily journal. If those 
rumours were correct, the plan for emanci- 
pation would not, he was sure, satisfy the 
people. He feared, that whatever plan the 
Ministers might propuse, would be opposed 
as far as possible by the West-India pro- 
prietors. His Lordship then presented a 
petition from Sheffield, signed by 11,000. 

Viscount Goderich said, that after what 
had passed, their Lordships would perhaps 
excuse him if he said a few words upon . 
this subject. With respect to the rumours 
of the intentions of Government as to the 
subject of colonial slavery, it was, of course, 
quite impossible that he should be answer- 
able for them. Even the noble Lord him- 
self did not seem to place much reliance 
upon them, by the manner in which he had 
stated them. The noble Lord did at first 
not state what they were, and afterwards he 
referred to some extract from a newspaper. 
Every one must agree with him, that it 
was not necessary for the Government to 
undertake to explain rumours founded on 
such loose authority. The noble Lord had 
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said, with respect to the delay of which he 
complained, that it arose from that par- 
‘ticular body of persons who were interest- 
ed in the consideration of this great 
question. He was not conscious that there 
had been anything which could fairly and 
strictly be called delay. In a matter of 
this kind, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to give their utmost consideration to 
views and circumstances which necessarily 
belonged to so intricate a matter; and he 
thought, therefore, that no charge of delay 
could be substantiated against the Go- 
vernment; and it was, consequently, not 
his business to state any communication 
which had taken place, or any result which 
might follow. He was perfectly aware of 
the importance of the subject. It would 
be strange if he were not. He was equally 
aware, that the sense of Parliament should 
be taken on this subject at the earliest 
period ; but he nevertheless must take the 
liberty of saying, that if the wish for 
bringing forward this subject at an earlier 
period of this Session had been complied 
with, it would have been anything but ad- 
vantageous or safe, or satisfactory, with a 
view to the final and just settlement of the 
question. 

Earl Fitzwilliam wished to make a few 
remarks with regard to the delay which 
had been made the subject of observation, 
When his noble friend said, that the 
question must be early settled, he did 
not mean that the people wished it to 
be precipitated, and for himself he should 
at once say, that he thought the question 
ought not to be brought forward till the 
undivided attention of both branches of 
the Legislature could be given to it. He 
was the person who had most recently 
taken his seat in their Lordships’ House, 
and he more recently than any of them had 
been in contact with large bodies of the 
people ; and he could tell their Lordships, 
most of whom from their habits were less 
in the habit of meeting them than he was, 
that they were not well aware of the 
strong feeling that existed among the peo- 
ple on the subject. There was a time 
when this question was confined to the 
large towns, and when secluded districts, 
and the distant agricultural quarters of 
the country knew nothing of it; but at 
this moment these places were as anxious 
on the subject as any others. If their 
Lordships did not decide this question 
satisfactorily to the people, they would not 
be, what they were to a certain extent 
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although not elected, the representatives 
of the people. 

The Duke of Buckingham regretted, that 
the measure which the Ministers had de- 
termined on, had not been introduced 
earlier. It was the duty of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to have brought it forward at as 
early a period as possible. That the 
question was not brought forward earlier 
was not the fault of the West-India pro- 
prietors, who were most anxious to have it 
considered, and who complained that it 
had been so long delayed. If the Ministers 
consulted any one connected with the 
West Indies, they did so partially, and it 
was of that partiality and of the delay, 
that the West-India proprietors justly 
complained. 

Earl Grey said, that whatever anxiet 
the Ministers might feel to bring feewaia 
this question, they were perfectly con- 
vinced that it required great deliberation 
and a most accurate examination of all 
the circumstances connected with it; and 
still more, that to render the measure at 
once effectual and beneficial, they must 
have the active co-operation of those 
whose interests were connected with the 
measure before they introduced it. How- 
ever easy and popular might be these 
attacks on the Ministry for the delay of 
which they were accused, he would rather 
hear them than subject himself to the 
charge of precipitancy in introducing a 
measure which, unless brought forward 
with the greatest possible care, could be 
neither safe nor satisfactory. He did not 
think it could be imputed to the Ministers 
as matter of blame, that they should wish 
to get the co-operation of those most in- 
terested in a work which all must acknow- 
ledge to be most difficult and dangerous. 
Their endeavours had been to assure 
themselves of that co-operation, The 
noble Duke had complained that their 
communications to the West-India body 
had been partial. Surely he would not 
have had the Ministers go to general 
assemblies of the West-India proprietors 
at Exeter Hall, or other places, and there 
make and receive communications on this 
delicate subject. Their only way, then, 
was to consult privately those who were 
interested in it, so that they might obtain 
their co-operation if they were favourable, 
and if not, that they might procure in- 
formation. As to the plan, he could not 
at that time state what it was. He could 
only say, generally, that the attention of 
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the Government had been directed con- 
stantly and carefully to this great object, 
and that they would bring it forward as 
soon as they could, with a probability of 
its satisfactory result. He did not under- 
stand what the rumours alluded to were. 
The Ministers were not, however, respon- 
sible for these reports, nor should he 
pretend to explain them. If there was 
nothing more in the matter than to say 
that there should be an immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery, the work would be short 
and easy, but complicated as the question 
was, many interests being concerned, and 
the difficulties increasing the more it 
was looked at, the task was something 
very different from merely saying, the 
slave should be free. He was glad 
to learn from his noble friend, that 
among the frends of abolition “ im- 
mediate” did not mean “instant.” He 
was as anxious for emancipation as any 
other noble Lord, and he would take the 
terms of his noble friend, that as soon as 
it could be safely accomplished, it ought 
to be. But in effecting it, especial atten- 
tion should be shown to the interests of 
those unfortunate creatures for whom they 
would have to legislate. 

The Duke of Buckingham thought it 
right to state, that great misapprehension 
existed in the public as to the opinions and 
wishes of the West-India body, the ma- 
jority of the members of which were as 
anxious for emancipation as any other 
persons could be. 

The Duke of Richmond merely rose to 
deny the statement, that disputes had 
taken place between Ministers as to the 
abolition. There had been no disputes 
whatever in the Cabinet upon the subject. 

Lord Suffield was rather surprised at the 
statement of the noble Duke on the oppo- 
sition benches (the Duke of Buckingham) ; 
for he considered that the whole conduct 
of the West-India body in question had 
been characterised by contumacious oppo- 
sition to his Majesty’s Government. 
Throughout they had desired delay, and 
endeavoured to procrastinate a settlement. 
When he asked for immediate emancipa- 
tion, he meant that Measures should be 
immediately taken to effect that desirable 
object. His Lordship then presented a 
petition in favour of “ immediate emanci- 
pation, with safety to all parties,” from 
Glasgow, signed by upwards of 31,000 
persons. 

Lord Ellenborough said, no persons were 
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more interested than the slaves themselves 
in the avoidance of intemperate and irra- 
tional legislation. 


Locat Jupicaturrs— Law Re- 
ForM.] The Lord Chancellor said, that 
with their Lordships’ leave, he should pre- 
sent to them a Bill of very great import- 
ance, and on which much consideration 
had been bestowed. The Bill was for 
establishing, throughout the kingdom, 
Courts of Local Jurisdiction. It was well 
known that he had, some time since, in- 
troduced this measure, and its principle 
and many of its provisions were then very 
fully discussed. Indeed, the principle had 
been so fully discussed, that he should not 
trouble their Lordships now with one word 
in favour of the measure, reserving him- 
self, on that point, until he proposed the 
second reading of the Bill, to which he 
meant now to ask their Lordships to givea 
first reading. He admitted, that the Bill 
was one of very great importance, and, 
therefore, he felt it his duty not to intro- 
duce it, without endeavouring to give their 
Lordships a brief outline of its object and 
main provisions. It was a Bill to establish, 
experimentally in the first instance, in cer- 
tain counties and districts, with a vieW to 
extend the principle ultimately—and, he 
trusted, within a very short period, univer- 
sally—throughout this kingdom, Courts 
of Local Jurisdiction. It was proposed 
that there should be a Sergeant-at-Law, or 
a barrister of ten years’ standing, to pre- 
side over those Courts, for it was most im- 
portant that the Judge should be a person 
of such weight and professional character 
that the suitors of the Courts should feel 
a well-grounded confidence that justice 
was administered by a person of learning 
and experience. The next question which 
suggested itself was, as to the kind and 
extent of jurisdiction which the Courts 
established under this Bill should exercise. 
First, as to the amount of the debt in 
actions of debt, or actions of that descrip- 
tion, and of damages in what the lawyers 
called actions of tort. In the Bill which 
he had formerly introduced on this subject 
he had proposed that the Courts of Local 
Jurisdiction should take cognizance of all 
actions of debt, when the sum sought to 
be recovered did not exceed 1007. Since 
he had introduced his former measure he 
had had a great deal of communication 
with those learned persons who composed 
the law commission; and from various 
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considerations, into which he should not 
now enter, he had come to the resolution 
of proposing, at least in the first instance, 
that the Courts of Local Jurisdiction 
should only take cognizance of debts to 
the amount of 20/. and under, instead of 
100/. as he had formerly proposed. Doubt- 
less this was a great restriction of the 
powers which he had originally intended 
to give to the Courts of Local Jurisdiction ; 
but, as he had before intimated, there 
were a variety of reasons which had in- 
duced him to accede to so important a 
deviation from the plan originally proposed. 
What was now intended was, to give the 
Local Courts a jurisdiction in all actions of 
debt, or actions of that nature, to the 
amount of 207. In other words, 207. was 
the greatest amount which a plaintiff could 
recover in those Courts in an action of debt. 
In actions of damages, which included ac- 
tions for assault, trespass, false imprison- 
ment, seduction, slander, maliciously suing 
out a commission of bankrupt and all 
wrongs of that description, it was proposed 
that the Local Courts should have ajuris- 
diction in all cases in which the damages 
laid in the declaration did not exceed 502. 
It was well known, however, that Juries 
were in the habit, in actions of tort, of 
not giving the amount of damages laid 
—in fact, they usually gave very much less 
—and it would not be possible, perhaps, 
at once to induce Juries to depart from 
that practice. It was, therefore, intended 
to allow the Courts of Local Jurisdiction 
to take cognizance of all actions of tort, 
in which the damages were not laid at a 
sum exceeding 50/; but as the Bill also 
contained a provision that no costs should 
be obtained by any plaintiff who brought 
his action in any of the superior courts, 
and recovered less damages than 20/. the 
damages really sought to be recovered in 
the Local Courts would generally amount 
only to 20/.: thus limiting the jurisdiction 
of those Courts in actions of tort, as well 
as actions of debt, to the sum of 201. 
The trial of all questions connected with 
real property, all actions involving ques- 
tions as to title, or as to the right to 
tithes or tolls, would be excepted from 
the jurisdiction of the Local Courts, and 
properly confined, as they now were, to 
the superior Courts. He held in his hand 
a few returns which he should read, to 
show that such actions as those which it 
was intended to place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Local Courts formed no small 
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proportion of the whole number of actions 
brought in thiskingdom. It appeared from 
those returns that, in the year 1826, the 
number of actions of debt brought in the 
three superior Courts of Common Law at 
Westminster amounted to 93,000. Of 
that number 30,000 were for debts under 
20/., and 48,000 for debts under 50, 
whilst only the remaining 15,000, or about 
one-sixth of the whole, were brought for 
debts above 50/7. In the year 1822 he 
found that 890 cases were tried in Lon- 
don and Middlesex, cases which origin- 
ated in the superior Courts, and were 
brought to trial in London and Middlesex. 
In 313, or above one third of those 890 
cases, he found that the damages recovered 
were under 20/. ; and this return included 
actions for debt, as well as actions for 
damages. Generally speaking, one-third 
of the actions in the superior Courts were 
brought for sums not exceeding 201. He 
had returns showing the number of cases 
tried on the Oxford Circuit, in the years 
1829 and 1830, which confirmed, or more 
than confirmed, the accuracy of this cal- 
culation. Out of 340 cases tried on that 
Circuit in those years, 160, or nearly one- 
half, were for sums under 207. So much 
for the jurisdiction of the Local Courts in 
compulsory cases—in cases in which the 
plaintiff must bring the defendant into 
the Local Courts and into no other Courts. 
But there was a provision in the Bill 
which extended the jurisdiction of the 
Local Courts upon the consent of the par- 
ties to an action. It was proposed, in 
fact, to give the Local Courts a jurisdiction 
in all descriptions of actions, and to any 
amount, provided the parties to the action 
consented. There was another very import- 
ant provision in this Bill, by which the plain- 
tiff, or defendant in all actions of debt was 
at liberty to examine his antagonist upon 
oath before the trial of the cause. There 
was also a provision made to give the 
Judge of the Local Court the power of act- 
ing as an arbitrator. It too frequently 
happened at present, that after a cause 
was brought down to be tried before a 
Judge, and great expense was gone to 
in procuring the attendance of witnesses, 
it was found that the question was more 
fitted to the decision of an arbitrator 
than of a Jury ; and it was referred after all 
the expenses had been incurred. Much 
of the expense and delay consequent on 
such a proceeding would be spared by a 
reference to the local Judge. There was 
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another provision in the Bill which he 
considered one of great importance—he 
meant the establishment of a Court of 
Reconcilement. The principle on which 
those Courts were established in other 
countries, and the success which had 
attended their institution, was matter of 
notoriety. He believed that in France 
the institution of Courts of Reconcilement 
had been attended with less success than in 
other countries. In Belgium and Holland 
he understood those Courts had been es- 
tablished with considerable success ; and 
in some countries the success of these 
Courts was signally satisfactory and be- 
neficial to the inhabitants. He alluded 
particularly to Denmark and Norway. 
After the Courts of Reconcilement were 
established in those countries, the number 
of suits fell off to one-third; that was to 
say, the total amount of actions was di- 
minished by two-thirds. In a period of 
nine years 724,000 actions had been 
commenced, and of that number 448,000, 
or more than one-half, had been suc- 
cessfully and satisfactorily settled by the 
interposition of a Court of Reconcile- 
ment. In the year 1822 (he spoke now 
only of Denmark) the number of actions 
commenced was 31,000, of which the 
Courtsof Reconcilement settled two-thirds, 
or 21,000; and of the remaining 10,000 
very many never found their way into 
court. So much for the system under 
which the parties came before a temper- 
ate and disinterested Judge, who decided 
fairly between them. The next matter to 
be referred to the courts of local Jurisdic- 
tion was that class of cases in which the 
Court of Chancery now exercised a pecu- 
liar jurisdiction. He might here state, that 
he had kept out of the Bill all cases relating 
to legacies so that under this Bill the 
Courts of Local Jurisdiction would have 
no cognizance of that class of cases. This 
exception was made not because he was 
of opinion that no change was desirable 
in cases of that description, but that he 
conceived that the alteration would be 
better introduced by another Bill. The 
Bill gave the Judges of the Local Courts 
the power to act in all cases within their 
own districts as Masters in Chancery re- 
sident in the country. In all those cases 
in Chancery in which it was necessary to 
refer to the Master, andit was thought better 
to have vivd voce evidence, the examination 
would proceed in the country, and by 
that means save great expense, as well as 
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delay, to the suitors of the Court of Chan- 
cery. Another jurisdiction which the Bill 
proposed to bestow was that of bank- 
tuptcy. The late Bankruptcy Court Act, 
which had been completely successful, 
led to the extension of jurisdiction, which 
was now proposed, and which had not 
been inserted in the former Bill intro- 
duced by him. The establishment of the 
new Bankruptcy Court had given the most 
unqualified satisfaction to all persons in- 
terested—indeed he might say to the 
whole commercial world. -He believed 
that there was no one so singular as to 
deny that the establishment of that Court 
was a most desirable and beneficial im- 
provement in the administration of an 
important branch of the law; and it was 
now proposed, under this Bill, to make 
the local Judges commissioners, so that 
one of those Judges would stand precisely 
in the same situation within his own dis- 
trict, in all cases of bankruptcy, as if the 
Judges of the new Bankruptcy Court had 
sent down a commission to him in a par- 
ticular case. The last of the provisions 
of this Bill to which he was about to call 
their Lordships’ attention, was one of 
very great importance, not only iatrinsi- 
cally, but because of what it might and 
would tend to. He proposed to give local 
Judges the power of staying execution in 
all cases, unless where the defendant re- 
fused to answer the questions put to him 
relating to his property, or refused to give 
up that property for the benefit of his 
creditors. This provision, he trusted and 
believed, would lay the sure foundation 
for one of the greatest and most beneficial 
alterations ever made in the law of debtor 
and creditor; he meant the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. A measure on 
this subject was proposed and would be 
shortly introduced by an hon. and learned 
friend of his in the other House. The 
great difficulty in bringing such a mea- 
sure into practical operation consisted in 
the want of what he might call a proper 
machinery for securing the debtor’s pro- 
perty for the benefit of his creditors. The 
machinery provided by this Bill would be 
equally applicable in principle to all cases 
of debtor and creditor. In his (the Lord 
Chancellor’s) opinion no person ought to 
be imprisoned for debt unless he re- 
fused to answer the questions put to him, 
or to surrender his property—or, in short, 
unless he refused to do something which 
he ought to do for the satisfaction of his 
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creditors, or that he had contracted a 
debt fraudulently or extravagantly, by liv- 
ing beyond his means. In the first of 
those cases, a debtor was contumacious 
when he refused to do that which the law 
directed him to do—in the last he was 
criminal, But in no other way, or in no 
other cases, but those of contumacy, or 
criminality, ought any man to beimprisoned 
for debt. Such was the principle of the 
measure which he thought he might state 
would be brought forward speedily after 
the recess in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, by a learned friend of his—a principle 
which in his opinion, was consistent with 
reason, justice and, humanity. He could 
also say, that it was based on the re- 
commendations contained in the re- 
port of the common law commissioners, 
and that in drawing it up every regard 
had been paid to imparting to creditors 
every security which it was possible to ex- 
tend to them. In fact, its provisions 
would be of greater benefit to creditors 
than of advantage to debtors, and he had 
no doubt that when the measure came to 
be fully discussed by the Legislature, it 
would surely be adopted. It would be im- 
possible, he thought, to achieve the objects 
to which he had stated the Bill had refer- 
ence ,except by the establishment of Local 
Courts; but that being done, then every 
facility for the accomplishment of those 
objects would be afforded. Having given 
an outline of the Bill for establishing 
Courts of Local Jurisdiction, he would also 
state, that another measure for regulating 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council would be introduced into Parlia- 
ment. The transfer of the jurisdiction 
formerly exercised by the High Court of 
Delegates rendered this measure necessary ; 
and he hoped it might lead, at no very 
distant period, to a matter which he con- 
sidered of still more importance—some 
regulation of the appellate jurisdiction of 
their Lordships’ House, which would re- 
medy the evils, and meet the objections 
now made to the mode in which that 
jurisdiction was exercised. There was 
another Bill which he had prepared, and 
which he should ask their Lordships to 
give a first reading to some evening before 
the recess, the object of which was, a re- 
form in the practice and constitution of 
the offices connected with the Court 
of Chancery. The contemplated regula- 
tions would extend to the Six Clerks-office 
to the Registrar’s-office, and, in a great de- 
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gree tothe Masters’-office. A number of 
useless and cumbrous places would be got 
rid of; and the new arrangements, he had 
reason to think, would greatly diminish 
the delays so much complained of in pro- 
ceedings in equity, and at the same time 
diminish the expenses of suitors. One 
great object of the Bill was, to free from all 
suspicion the proceedings in the offices 
connected with the Court of Chancery. 
This object would be effected, he thought, 
by substituting salaries for fees, by which 
some of the officers were now paid the 
chief part of their incomes, and by abolish- 
ing what was called copy-money and gra- 
tuities altogether. In short, the Bill he 
proposed to introduce would impart 
greater justice and aceuracy to the pro- 
ceedings of every branch of the Court of 
Chancery. The following would be the 
list of the reductions in the offices. to 
which he had alluded :—In the Six-Clerks- 
office a saving of 29,000/. would be ef- 
fected ; in the Report-office, a saving of 
4,300/.; in the Registrar’s-office of 
10,5007.; in the Masters’-office of 
11,1577.; which, with the further fees 
now received in those offices, to be abol- 
ished and compensated from the Suitors’ 
fund, amounting to 14,000/., would make 
a total saving of 68,957]. a-year. He 
would say no more of the contemplated 
measure than this, that much confusion 
would be prevented by it in the adminis- 
tration of the proceedings of those differ- 
ent offices. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving the first reading of the Local 
Courts’ Jurisdiction Bill, and repeated that 
he should present the Chancery Offices’ 
Reduction Bill to their Lordships some 
day before the recess. 

The Duke of Buckingham did not pro- 
pose to follow the noble and learned Lord 
through any part of his explanation of the 
provisions of the measures he had intro- 
duced in the present state of the House. 
The Local Courts’ Bill, however, appeared 
to him to be a measure calculated to pro- 
duce the most important changes, and he 
really was anxious to have some further 
information on the subject. He wished 
to know, in the first place, whether the 
Local Courts were to be fixed, or whether 
it was intended that the Judges should go 
a Circuit? The next point on which he 
wished for information was as to the ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction. Was there to be 
a local Court established in every county, 
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tricts?- He. also wished to know how the 
Sheriffs’ Courts were to be dealt with, in 
what cases the trial was to be by Jury, 
and, in such cases, in what manner the 
Jury was to be selected and impanneled. 
As to the Courts of Reconcilement, he 
also wished to ask whether it was intended, 
in case the Judge could not reconcile the 
parties, after bringing them before him, 
that he was afterwards to try the action 
according to the common course of law ? 
The Lord Chancellor would answer the 
last question put by the noble Duke in 
the first instance. For obvious reasons, 
the person who had endeavoured to re- 
concile the parties was not the person 
afterwards to try the cause. Such a per- 
son would have a bias on his mind, for he 
would probably have come to the conclu- 
sion that one of the parties was wrong, 
and, therefore, it was expressly provided 
by the Bill that when the Court of Recon- 
cilement was unsuccessful, the cause 
should go for trial to the next Court of 
Local Jurisdiction. With respect to the 
Sheriff’s Court, that would not be af- 
fected by the Local Courts’ Bill. The writ 
of inquiry to assessdamages was directed to 
the Sheriff, when there was judgment by 
default, and as those cases arose out of 
proceedings in the superior ‘Courts, the 
Local Courts’ Bill would have nothing 
whatever to do with them. He was ob- 
liged to the noble Duke for giving him an 
opportunity of explaining one or two other 
provisions of the Bill, which he had omitted 
to do in the first instance. The number 
of those Courts of Local Jurisdiction, and 
the extent of the jurisdiction as to place, 
would depend on the quantity of business 
that came before the Judges. It was in- 
tended to have certain districts. In some 
cases two or three counties might be in- 
cluded in a district. In allcases circuits 
would be appointed within the districts. 
The noble Duke would find, upon looking 
into the Bill, that it was provided that, at 
the commencement of every month (ex- 
cept the month of August, which was re- 
served for relaxation), the local Judge 
would commence trying the causes entered 
for trial, cause after cause, until the whole 
were disposed of. He was then to pro- 
ceed to another part of the district, and so 
on to place after place, returning to that 
from which he set out, within a reasonable 
time, and avoiding the expense and loss 
consequent upon bringing witnesses and 
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measure involved the abolition of the 
Courts for the recovery of small debts, 
many of which were to be found in differ- 
ent parts of thecountry. Noaction could 
be brought in any of those Courts for the 
recovery of small debts, where there was 
a better jurisdiction established under this 
Bill, Wherever a local Court was estab- 
lished, therefore, the Small-debt Courts 
would cease to act. Now there were ra- 
ther more than 280 of those Courts estab- 
lished in different parts of the kingdom. 
Of those Courts many were totally inope- 
rative. Some produced doubtful benefit, 
and another portion produced the very re- 
verse of benefit—vexation, expense, and 
mischief. At the same time there were 
rights in individuals connected with those 
Courts, and some of them produced bene- 
ficial effects. In any case, where there 
was a Small-debt Court in beneficial ex- 
istence, it was an argument pro tanto 
against the introduction of this measure 
in that district, and by the Bill a discre- 
tion was vested in the Crown to apply the 
provisions of the Bill or withhold them 
from certain districts, as might be deemed 
expedient. He did not suppose, however, 
that there were very many cases in which 
the constitution and practice of the Courts 
for the recovery of small debts, were 
wholly unexceptionable. As some per- 
sons had undoubted rights, however, by 
prescription and otherwise, as connected 
with those Courts, it was only just and 
fair that they should get compensation. 
In those cases this Bill proceeded upon 
what he contended was the only sound 
principle on which measures of legislative 
reform could proceed—the compensation 
of those whose just interests were effected 
by a measure of public improvement. 
Bill read a first time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 28, 1833. 


Mrnurtgs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. BARrNe, 
an Account of the Number of Persons to whom a half 
year’s Dividend was due at the last half yearly payment 
thereof, on each description of Stock, with the Amount 
due to each: also an Account of the Gold and Silver Coin 
and Bullion, Imported into, and Exported from, India 
and China, to or from Europe and America respectively. 
—0On the Motion of Mr. PEAsE, the Quantity of Lead, 
and Lead Ore, Exported, or Imported, in the year ending 
5th January last.—On the Motion of Mr. Rurxven, the 
Number of Commissions of Bankruptcy issued in Treland, 
from the Ist of January, 1823, to the Ist of January, 
1853; the Number of Certificates granted upon such 
Commissions ; and the Number of Commissions super- 
seded: also the Number of Summonses issued, Informa- 
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of Dublin, and other Magistrates acting in the County or 
City of Dublin, against the Owners and Drivers of Hack- 
ney Coaches and Jaunting Cars, during the last three 
years. 

New Writs issued. On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rick, for 
the Northern Division of Lancashire, in the room of Mr. 
STaNLey, who had accepted the Office of one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State; and for the City of 
Westminster, in the room of Sir Joun Hosnousg, who 
had accepted the Office of Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Estcourt, from Dundee, for 
the Speedy Passing of the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. 

_ —By Sir Wittiam IneixBy, from the Political Union of 
Spilsby; by Mr. WYNN ELLIs, from Leicester; by Mr. 
WIuiam Rocue, Mr. Suet, Mr. BARRON, and Mr. 
RutTHVEN, from a great many Places in Ireland,—against 
that Bill.—By Mr. Estcourt, by Lord Norreys, by Mr. 
Foster, by Mr. CALLANDER, by Sir WILLIAM INGILBY, 
by Captain Yorxr, by Mr. Hatt Dare, by Mr. BELL, 
by Mr. Kennepy, by Captain Jones, by Sir GEORGE 
Grey, by Mr. TENNENT, by Sir OSWALD MOSELEY, by 
Mr. CoLurER, by Mr. WittiAm Evans, and by Mr. 
Wywn, from a vast Number of Places,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Sir WILLIAM INGILBY, 
by Mr. Bewes, by Mr. PgAsx, and by Sir Epwarp 

~ Coprineton,—for the Abolition of Slavery.—By Mr. 
BELL, from Maryport, for the Abolition of the Punish- 
ment of Death in Cases of Offences against Property, 
~—By Sir W. IneiBy, from Alford and Gainsborough; by 
Mr. Hopegs, from Gravesend and Milton,—for granting 
to the Inhabitants of Corporate Towns the Privilege of 
Electing their own Magistrates.—By Mr. Hopa@gs, from 

* Crayford and Bexley; by Sir OswALD MosELey, from 
Uttoxeter and other Places; and by Mr. Roprnson, from 
‘Worcester,—against the Beer Act.—By Mr. G. Youne, 
from the Marines of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for an Inquiry 
into the Causes of the Depression of the Shipping Interest; 
and from Shoreham, Chichester, and other Places,—for a 
Repeal of the Duty on Marine Insurances.—By Mr. 
CoLuiER, from Plymouth, for an Alteration of the Law be- 
tween Debtor and Creditor.—By Mr. ScHOLEFIELD, from 
Birmingham, for a Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge.— 

. By Mr. Grote, from the Ward of Cheap, London, against 
the House and Window Taxes; and from the Jews of 
Bristol, for the Removal of the Civil Disabilities affecting 
the Jews.—By an Hon. MEMBER, from Cosford and 
Blackburn, for the Abolition of the Duty on Taxed 
Carts.—By Lord Dupiey Stuart, from Ayr and 
Arundel; and by Mr. WiLu1AM Rocue, from Galway, 
for a Repeal of the Duty on Soap.—By Mr. T. F. 
KENNEDY, from Ayr, for a Repeal of the Duty on Stamps 
for Receipts; and from Irvine, for allowing the Importa- 
tion of Foreign Sugars, for the purpose of being refined for 
Exportation. 


CounsEt To Prisoners.] Mr. Ewart 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to allow 
Criminals, in all cases, a full defence by 
Counsel. 

Mr. Poulter wished to state what he 
conceived to be the present position of a 
prisoner under a charge of felony. It 
was not a real defence, nor a point of law 
alone that relieved a prisoner from a 
charge; but such was the mildness of the 
administration of the Criminal-law, that 
the slightest omission in the evidence— 
the smallest doubt—the most negative 
circumstance—the merest gap not filled 
up—was sufficient to absolve an accused 
party. In a Criminal Court the impres- 
sion produced was, that every one con- 
cerned in it appeared to be engaged in 
a desire to procure an acquittal. It was 
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not sufficient that guilt should be prob- 
able— and -even morally certain — but 
the evidence was required to be .of :that 
overwhelming and decisive character, 
as to take away almost all possibility 
of innocence before a conviction could 
be obtained. What did the hon. Mem- 
ber propose to substitute for that? If 
the hon. Member should succeed in 
giving to a prisoner full defence by 
Counsel, he would drive him from the 
high vantage ground he now occupied; 
and bring him down into an arena of con- 
tention upon facts, forcing him to have a 
complete representative to whom, if he had 
any answer, that answer must be known, 
and from whom, therefore, it would be 
expected. When a prisoner had a real 
defence, it could require no speech by 
Counsel. Did the hon. Member not see 
that he was depriving accused persons of 
the most judicious defence that could 
generally be made, except by cross-ex- 
amination—a total silence, If his system 
were adopted, the imprudence of those 
who were charged would induce them to 
commit themselves to a speech which as 
certainly would betray them. What would 
have been an acquittal, from some very 
slight doubt under the existing adminis- 
tration of justice, would be turned into a 
conviction by an ill-judged and indiscreet 
argument. As there was however reason 
to think that a prisoner was unfairly 
treated by the right which the prosecutor 
had of addressing the Jury, it would be 
better that such right should be taken away. 
In civil cases the slightest preponderance 
of proof decided the verdict. Suppose 
a civil cause between A and B, and that 
the evidence for A was as 1,000, the evi- 
dence for Bas 999, there would be a verdict 
for A; but if this had been a felony, and 
B the prisoner, he would have been ac- 
quitted. Take a much stronger prepon-~ 
derance ; say twenty to one, or 100 to one: 
—in both the same result would follow, 
because, if it were not so, an innocent man 
would be frequently found guilty. Sup- 
pose twenty-one cases, in each of which 
the. proofs against the prisoner were 
as twenty to one, and suppose 101 
cases in each of which they were as 100 
to one, the obvious result would be, that 
if conviction followed in all, each of these 
classes of cases would include the con- 
viction of one innocent man. It was pre- 
cisely against such occurrences that the 
criminal law of this country was so wisely 
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anxious to provide; and, therefore, along 
course of ages produced a very few unjust 
judgments, the cause of which judgments 
was solely attributable to the.imperfection 
of human knowledge, and to those un- 
fortunate combinations which could not 
fail to mislead the most honest mind, and 
against which human calculation could 
effect nothing. The hon. Member ap- 
peared to him not to have sufficiently con- 
sidered the meaning of the verdict of 
“not guilty.” Such a verdict was very far 
from importing that the Jury believed a 
prisoner to be innocent, indeed it was 
quite consistent with a strong belief of his 
guilt; it was, in truth, an incorrect expres- 
sion—it meant no more than the Scotch 
verdict of ‘not proven,” according to the 
standard of criminal evidence. If it were 
said, that according to his view the pro- 
posed measure should be adopted as the 
best means of discovering the truth, he 
would exhort hon. Members who adopted 
that opinion, to pause before they came to 
any such conclusion. The general laws 
and rules of evidence were the same in 
criminal as in civil cases ; but the standard 
for a verdict was very different]; and it was, 
in his opinion, that the proposition of the 
hon. Member would have a decided ten- 
dency to lower the standard of evidence 
in criminal cases; to assimilate it more 
and more to the standard which prevailed 
in civil proceedings; and to endanger 
most materially the security of innocence. 
Mr. O'Connell approved of the Bill, 
and said, that in the course of his long 
experience in criminal cases, he had seen 
many instances in which a conviction 
would not have been obtained if the ac- 
cused were allowed Counsel for his de- 
fence. He had assisted at a trial in Ire- 
land of three brothers, who were convicted 
and executed, though it turned out after- 
wards that they were completely innocent 
of the crime they were charged with. If 
he could have spoken in their behalf to 
the evidence adduced against them, he 
should have obtained unquestionably a 
verdict of acquittal. He could mention 
several other similar cases, and therefore 
he should not be justified if he did not 
support the present improvement in 
criminal law. He hoped that the hon. 
Member would withdraw his opposition to 
the Bill, and that it would meet with none 
from the majority of the House. 
‘Sir Thomas Fremantle was inclined to 
think that prisoners would not derive 
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much benefit from the provisions of this 
Bill, for if Counsel were allowed to address 
the Jury on their behalf, the prosecutor’s 
Counsel would have a right to reply, -and 
to press every point of evidence against 
them—a practice from which the Bar of 
England generally, if not universally, 
abstained at present. 

The Solicitor General did not rise to 
oppose the Motion for leave to bring in 
this Bill, but rather to support it. The 
theory was certainly in favour of it, and 
in cases where a foreigner was tried, or 
where a blind man, ora deaf and dumb 
man, was put on his defence against a 
criminal charge, gross injustice was done 
by not allowing their defence to be made 
by Counsel. He doubted, however, 
whether it was expedient in all cases to 
give the prisoner the right of making his 
defence by Counsel, and he was even in- 
clined to think that it would be better 
to take away from the prosecutor the right 
of addressing the Juror by Counsel than 
to give such right indiscriminately in all 
cases to the prisoner. He conceived that 
it would be wiser that in all prosecutions 
where Counsel addressed the Jury for the 
prosecutor, Counsel should also have the 
right to address the Jury for the prisoner. 
He would therefore enact, that unless a 
speech was made by the prosecutor’s 
Counsel, no speech should be made by the 
Counsel for the prisoner. If the alteration 
contemplated by this Bill were made, the 
present number of Judges would not be 
sufficient to get through the criminal 
business of the country. In a civil case, 
the Judge often told the Counsel that he 
was going too much at length into general 
circumstances; but in a criminal case, 
what a very delicate task it would be for 
a Judge, when a man was being tried for 
his life, to say to the prisoner’s Counsel 
—“ You have stated that point before, 
several times; and therefore I hope you 
will go to some other part of the case.” 
These objections struck him at first view, 
as being applicable to the practice that 
would take place under this Bill ; but still 
the arguments in favour of carrying it into 
execution were so strong in theory, that 
he certainly should be disposed to make 
the attempt. There was a degree of 
scandal attached to the administration of 
justice, if any party could be said not to 
have been fully heard. He very much 
questioned, however, whether, in point of 
ptactice, this defence on the part of the pri- 
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soner might not sometimes produce an im- 
proper acquittal, Every one knew the effect 
of eloquence on a Jury: Judges were fre- 
quently old and infirm—trials sometimes 
concluded late at night, when the atten- 
tion of the Court was exhausted—and 
it might happen in criminal cases, as it 
did sometimes on civil trials, that the 
Judge might say, “‘ Gentlemen, you have 
heard the Counsel on both sides, and | 
have no doubt you willcome to a right 
conclusion.” Instead of which, it might 
frequently happen that they would come 
toa wrong one. At the same time to in- 
crease the number of Judges would be 
a matter of little importance, if the altera- 
tion proposed in the law were an improve- 
ment, for the number of the Judges might be 
easily doubled, and it was better that they 
should be doubled than permit innocence 
to suffer, or injustice to be practised. 

An'‘Hon. Member said, that if Counsel 
were allowed to both prisoner and prose- 
cutor, it would have no better result than 
giving rise to trials of professional skill. 
The prosecutor in most cases being the 
richer, would have the advantage, since 
it might naturally be supposed that he 
could obtain the best professional aid. 
The disadvantage would be consequently 
on the side of the prisoner, who generally 
was the poorer party. He entirely con- 
curred with the suggestions of the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, that it 
would be better in some cases to take 
away Counsel from the prosecutor, than 
allow him to retain Counsel in all, and 
also give Counsel to the prisoner. 

Leave given. 


Lancaster Assizes.]| Mr. Ewart 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
removal of the Assizes from Lancaster to 
Liverpool and Manchester. 

The Solicitor General would not exactly 
oppose the bringing in of the Bill, though 
he not only thought it inexpedient, but 
bad in principle. He thought it bad in 
principle, because he considered that such 
matters ought not to rest with the House, 
but rather with the Crown whose preroga- 
tive it belonged to settle this matter. It 
would be better to revive the Statute of 
Charles 2nd, which gave the power to the 
King in Council to remove the Assizes 
from one place to another. 

Lord Sandon felt bound to support the 
Motion of his hon. and learned colleague ; 


but in giving it his support, he would 
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state, that he agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that the principle of 
bringing ina Bill of that kind in such a 
way was bad. 

Mr. Rigby Wason called upon the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to bring in a Bill 
to the same effect as the one he said was 
repealed. It would be wise to postpone 
the consideration of the present Bill till 
the Solicitor General could bring in a 
general measure. 

Sir Robert Peel said, there was much 
good sense in the few words that fell 
from the hon. Members who had last 
spoken, and that it would be far better to 
postpone the consideration of the present 
Bill to a future period, than‘to hurry it on 
now when a general measure might make it 
wholly unnecessary. He considered, that 
if such Bills were allowed to be brought in 
through the medium of that House, much 
inconvenience would arise from it. The 
fixing of the Assizes would become a 
party matter, and the Representatives of 
large towns would be continually en- 
deavouring to have the Assizes removed 
to those towns. That House was not the 
best tribunal to apply to for the removal 
of the Assizes from one town to another ; 
the matter ought to rest entirely with the 
Privy Council. That being his opinion, 
he hoped the House would not allow any 
part of the present Bill to pass, and that it 
would be postponed until his Majesty’s legal 
advisers had time to consider the subject. 

Lord Althorp also considered that it 
would be better to withdraw the Bill for 
the present, that the subject might be 
more fully considered. He begged, there- 
fore, the hon. and learned member for 
Liverpool to postpone his Motion to a 
future time. 

Mr. Ewart agreed to postpone the dis- 
cussion, on the understanding that the 
Solicitor General would bring forward the 
measure of which he had given notice. 

Mr. Richard Potter regretted that the 
debate should be deferred, for the greatest 
inconvenience was felt in consequence of 
the inhabitants of the hundreds of Salford 
and West Derby having to repair to so 
great a distance for justice. Many in- 
juries were submitted to, in preference to 
incurring the expense of trying actions at 
Lancaster; he would only just refer to one 
instance—the commercial house with 
which he was connected had brought an 
action against a party—it was tried at 
Lancaster, a distance of upwards of fifty. 
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miles from Manchester—a verdict was 
obtained, a new trial was granted, and it 
was tried a second time, and the costs to 
both parties actually amounted to upwards 
of 700/., a very considerable part of which 
was incurred in consequence of the case 
being tried at so great a distance from the 
place where the parties resided. 
Motion postponed. 


Game Act.] Mr. Lennard moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the 7th 
clause of the last Game Act; and to 
enable all tenants to shoot over the lands 
in their possession, unless restrained by a 
special agreement to the contrary with 
the landlord. The clause, as it at present 
stood, was the occasion of much injustice 
and hardship to tenants. He knew of 
several instances in which.it had acted, 
not only contrary to the intentions of those 
who introduced the present law, but 
frequently contrary to the conditions on 
which the leases were taken. One in- 
stance within his knowledge occurred in 
Hertfordshire, which was attended with 
peculiar hardship. A gentleman had 
taken a farm under the express condition 
that he should have the exclusive right of 
shooting over it; and, at the time of 
making the bargain, he mentioned that he 
would not give the rent for which he 
bound himself upon any other condition. 
By the practice of that county, however, 
there was no clause to that effect in the 
lease, and the only manner in which it was 
made to appear that tenants had the right 
to sport over their lands, was, when there 
was no clause inserted reserving the right 
to the landlord—the omission of such a 
clause being considered as conferring the 
right upon the tenant. Soon afterwards 
the Game Act passed, and took from 
tenants all right to sport, unless they had 
an express condition to that effect in their 
leases. The consequence was, that this 
gentleman was deprived of his right for 
which he had given a sum of money. That 
was but one of many similar instances of 
injustice which he could quote. He would 
allow that that House was not to be blamed 
for the insertion of the clause of which he 
complained. It was introduced in the 
other House, he believed, with the hope 
and expectation that the House of Com- 
mons would-never agree to it. The whole 
Bill was disagreeable to the great pro- 
ey in the other House, and they had 

oped that, by the insertion of such a 
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clause, they might get rid of it altogether, 
They were, however, disappointed, for the 
Bill, as it contained much undeniable good, 
was not rejected on account of one objec- 
tional clause. But it was not in justice to 
the tenant alone that he wished for the 
repeal of that clause. He was sure it 
would be found necessary to do justice to 
the landlord also, as it would do away 
with all ambiguity, and allow him to retain 
the right of sporting where he wished; 
while it would put all cases beyond doubt 
in which he had the right. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to the effect above stated. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull concurred en- 
tirely with the hon. Member, and begged 
leave therefore to second the Motion. 

Mr. Gilbert Heathcote thought, that if 
they did not go into the consideration of 
the whole subject of the Game Laws, it 
would be better to let the Bill stand as it 
was. He said, that the Game Act had not 
been found to have the effect anticipated 
by the proposer of it. Poaching and 
the crimes connected with poaching, 
had increased to a most alarming extent 
since the passing of that Act. He believed, 
that the Sale of Beer Act and the new: 
Game Act had together worked prodigious 
mischief, and had been the causes of that 
demoralization which was now so much 
complained of. He thought, that the 
question should, at all events, be post- 
poned till it could be fully considered. 

Mr. Baring said, that the tenant ought 
in justice to be put on the same footing as 
before the passing of the last Game Act. 
With respect to the question about the in- 
crease of crime, and the cause of demo- 
ralization, it was rather difficult to assign 
the true cause, for both the Game Act 
and the Sale of Beer Act had been passed 
in the same Session ; and it was impossible 
as yet to distinguish between their effects. 
He was himself inclined to think that the 
blame which was laid on the Sale of Beer 
Act would not have been so much deserved 
if the Game Laws had not at the same 
time been altered. 

Mr. William Brougham said, that the ° 
House would certainly do well to revise | 
the Bill, but ought to retain the principles 
of it. By the present Bill, to constitute 
poaching, the offence must be committed ‘ 
in the intermediate period between an hour 
after sunset, and an hour before sunrise, 
Now, it was notorious that more game 
was illegally destroyed in those two! 
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identical hours than at any other time. 
The punishment for poisoning grounds 
was, in his opinion, too small. That of- 
fence was only visited by a fine of 10/., 
while other offences, not so atrocious, 
were punishable under the act by transpor- 
tation. Whyshould not poisoning lands be 
punished as a misdemeanor? He knew an 
instance of dreadful destruction of Game 
effected in that way :—A boy who had 
been discharged, revenged himself by poi- 
soning a vast quantity of pheasants. For 
his own part, he would decidedly say, 
that he would certainly rather transport 
any man for seven years who had been 
guilty of such an atrocious offence as this, 
than for petty larceny. He considered 
the former an offence of the greatest 
enormity. 

Mr. Faithfull was perfectly astonished 
at the declaration of the hon. Member. 
It did not appear to him that there was 
any more moral guilt in poisoning a 
pheasant than in shooting a sparrow. 
The Game Laws appeared to him the most 
unjust, arbitrary, and tyrannical laws that 
ever were made; they were a protection 
to the rich, and an injury to the poor; 
and they ought to be altogether repealed 

Mr. Aglionby said, when he heard the 
hon. Member declare that those laws were 
enacted to give protection to the rich, 
and to inflict injury on the poor, he must 
enter his protest against such an assertion. 
He would expunge from the Statute~book 
any law that operated to the injury of the 
poor, while it conferred advantages on the 
rich. He begged leave, however, to deny, 
in the most decided manner, that the 
Game Laws had any such effect. Those 
laws were enacted for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the property of individuals. Game, 
he supposed, belonged to those by whom 
it was bred, and the rich man had surely 
as much right to it as the poor man had 
to his pigs or fowls. Let each party pos- 
sess that which was his right. A privi- 
lege of this nature was a stimulus to men 
to endeavour to attain the same advantage 
by pursuing industrious habits and amass- 
ing property. Every man in this country 
might arrive at that privilege if he duly 
exercised theability with which Providence 
had blessed him. It was not out of the 
reach of any person. 

Leave given, and Bill brought in. 


Law or Liset.] Sir Francis Vincent 
sose to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
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“to alter and amend the law respecting 
libel.” He said, it was his intention, by 
the proposed measure, to repeal that part 
of the Six Acts, and of a Bill afterwards 
brought in by the learned member for 
Norwich, which compelled individuals 
printing and publishing newspapers, 
pamphlets, &c., to enter into certain 
securities to meet any action that might 
be brought against them. That this 
enactment was useless, that it had not the 
effect of checking the evil, was manifested 
by the atrocious libels which were pub- 
lished every day. It did not deter men of 
desperate character and fortune, but it 
prevented respectable people from running 
the hazard of becoming publishers. To 
his next proposition, he feared the learned 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench would 
not accede—that was, to do away with 
the practice of ex officio informations. 
That was comparatively a modern prac- 
tice. It was unknown before the time of 
Henry 8th, and emanated from the pro- 
ceedings of the Star-chamber. What was 
the present state of the law on that point? 
The Attorney General moved, on affidavit, 
for a criminal information, and, if it were 
granted, the defendant was directly held 
to bail, and if he could not put in bail, he 
was sent to prison; and the Attorney 
General might bring on or delay, as he 
pleased, the proceedings which he had 
originated. He did not mean to say, that 
this power was abused. It was not so 
much against what was generally done, 
as against what might be done, that he 
wished to provide. It was true that per- 
sons swearing an affidavit or affidavits on 
such occasions were liable, if they swore 
falsely, to be prosecuted for perjury; but 
as they only swore according to the best 
of their belief that such or such a person 
was alluded to in the libel, it would be 
found extremely difficult to convict. He 
would also, by his Bill, protect proprietors 
and publishers in every case where they 
could clearly prove that the libels com- 
plained of were published without their 
knowledge or privity. As the law now 
stood, persons knowing nothing whatever 
of the publication of a libel might never- 
theless be prosecuted for it. He recol- 
lected a case where a servant, who put a 
letter containing a libel into the post-office, 
was prosecuted. He would, however, 
impose on publishers, &c., an obligation 
to give up the name of the author of any 
libel. He wished also to extend protection 
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to, booksellers.who published woyks con- 
taining libellous matter, of which they 
happened not to be aware; provided such 
works had not previously been the object 
of prosecution. He now came to what 
would constitute the most material altera- 
tion in the law. He would, in all cases, 
allow proof of the allegation to be received 
as a justification of the defendant. He 
should also propose, that the defendant’s 
counsel should be heard last. Thespeech 
of the prosecutor’s counsel, being last 
addressed to the Jury, was likely to make 
a very great, and perhaps an undue im- 
pression on them. In the event of a 
verdict being given against the defendant, 
the Bill would provide, that the verdict 
and part of the record should be published 
in any six weekly or daily papers that the 
prosecutor might select. By adopting 
that course those who had read the libel 
in any paper would have an opportunity of 
seing its refutation. The hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
abill,&c. 

The Attorney General said, he should be 
very sorry to throw any impediment in 
the way of any hon. Member who brought 
forward a measure for altering the law of 
libels. He had heard the details of the 
hon. Member, but he would not offer any 
comments onthem. On the second read. 
ing of the Bill, however, he should feel it 
to be his duty to offer some few observa- 
tions to the House on the subject of ex 
officio informations. He certainly had 
heard nothing to convince him that the 
practice was improper. He should not, 
however, endeavour to support the prac- 
tice if it appeared contrary to the opinion 
and feelings of Parliament. With respect 
to the proceeding by indictment and ac- 
tion, he should not at present make any 
observation. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


ParocHiaL ReGisrration.] Mr. 
Wilks rose to move for the appointment 
of a “ Select Committee to consider the 
general state of parochial registries, and 
the registration of births, baptisms, mar- 
riages, deaths, and burials, in England 
and Wales.” The subject deserved the 
serious consideration of the House, and 
was very important to all persons possess- 
ing property, however humble or exalted, 
and to whatsoever religious denomination 
they. belonged. From that estimate of its 


importance in which he trusted the House 
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and ,the country would agree; he: had 
been induced to undertake a task, that 
admitted of no adornment, and in which 
he must. trust for success to the intrinsic 
merit of the subject. It was strange, 
however, and matter of equal surprise and 
regret, that the registration of births, 
marriages, and burials, should never have 
attracted in this country, famed for intel- 
ligence and wealth, the attention which 
its importance demanded. To this, sub- 
ject, other countries had been early at- 
tentive. The biographers of Petrarch 
stated that the baptism of the far-famed 
Laura was registered in 1314, in the paro- 
chial register of Cabrieres, where she was 
born and which register had commenced in 
the year 1308. In 1497, a system of paro- 
chial registration wasintroducedinto Spain, 
by Cardinal Ximenes; and many useful 
regulations were comprised in that system, 
which, afterthe lapse of many centuries, had 
not yet been introduced into this country. 
His regulations required that, on the registry 
of every parish, should be inscribed, with 
the names of the children baptized, the 
names also of their fathers and mothers, 
godfathers and godmothers, and the 
witnesses present, as well as the day, the 
month, and the year, on which the rite 
was performed. It was supposed that 
Secretary Cromwell, whilst travelling 
through Spain, became acquainted with 
these registers; and that, at his sugges- 
tion, in 1538, two years after the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries in 1536, Henry 
8th, issued an Injunction, which was the 
foundation of all parochial registers. It 
was somewhat curious, that the parish of 
St. Margaret, in which the House was 
situated, contained one of the earliest 
records respecting this system of registra- 
tion ; for, in the churchwarden’s accounts 
for the year 1538, was a charge of 2d. for 
a book for the entry of burials, weddings, 
and christenings. By the Injunction of 
Henry 8th, the parsons were to enter, 
weekly, before the churchwardens, all 
weddings, christenings, and burials, and 
then deposit the book in a coffer with two 
keys; and a penalty of 3s. 4d., to be ap- 
plied towards the reparation of the church, 
was imposed for neglect. During the 
short reign of Edward 6th., a similar 
Injunction was framed; but it directed 
the penalty to be applied to “the poor 
men’s box.” and not to the Church. From 
the national Synod held by Cardinal 
Pole; about 1555, in the reign of Philip 
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and Mary, episcopal interference com- 
menced, and Bishops were directed to in- 
quire, on their visitations, whether the re- 
gisters were regularly kept. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, a Bill was introduced into 
that House, on the suggestion of the 
illustrious Lord Burleigh, after communi- 
cating with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for the establishment of diocesan regis- 
tries. That Bill, however, did not pass, 
nor did a plan for a general national 
registry, recorded by Strype, in his annals, 
succeed. The matter remained, in spite 
of the urgent wishes of that great states- 
man, under royal authority, and the eccle- 
siastical functionaries; and the information 
concerning the population of the country, 
which he felt to be desirable, had never 
been acquired. By a new regulation, in 
1597, an improvement was made, now un- 
happily fallen into desuetude, by which 
persons were appointed to examine the 
parochial books, and to fine the clergy 
and officers for neglect. Little further 
occurred until the time of the protectorate 
that age of great deeds and great men. 
Then the evils were not only perceived, 
but corrected—not merely deplored, but 
removed. It was then resolved to disem- 
barrass the Church of civil duties, and to 
separate our civil institutions from the 
Church. By an Act, passed in 1653, 
every parish was directed to choose a 
registrar, to be called “ the parish regis- 
trar,” forthe registering, not of baptisms, 
but of births, and not of burials only, 
but also of deaths. Two or three small 
parishes might unite in the choice. The 
person elected was to be approved by a 
Magistrate, before whom he was to be 
sworn, and was to continue for three years 
in office, subject to dismissal for miscon- 
duct, and re-eligible if approved. To 
this officer all former registries were to be 
‘delivered, to be kept with the parochial 
records. Marriages were to be celebrated 
before Justices of the peace, and after the 
celebration, he was to enter each marriage 
in the register, where it was to be coun- 
tersigned by the Magistrate, and enrolled 
at the County Court, by the clerk of the 
peace. From the poor, no fees were to be 
taken; and moderate charges to other 
persons appear to have defrayed the total 
expense. This system seemed to have 
been extremely judicious and complete; 
and ‘happy should he be, if in its ad- 
mirable simplicity and wisdom it could 
now be restored. 
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a civil institution—it provided for indi- 
vidual security, and supplied national in- 
formation—it included all religionists, 
because all were citizens—it did not make 
registration depend on a religious cere- 
mony or peculiar ecclesiastical ‘creeds, 
but treated it as a matter of civil regu- 
lations, in which all were interested 
and all might partake. Neither as 
to marriages, nor baptisms, nor burials, 
did it ‘presumptuously interfere to’ pre+ 
scribe or to obtrude the sanctities of re- 
ligion. The pious might well and wisely 
invite the clergyman or the minister to 
administer the rite of baptism—to invoke 
an heavenly benediction on the bride- 
groom and his bride—and to soothe at the 
grave the sorrows of burial by holy conso- 
lations and fervent prayer. Much as he 
condemned and deplored the mockery of 
mere forms, and much as he desited a 
new modelled system of civil registration, 
he should yet more deplore that social 
state in which a spontaneous desire of 
religious sanctions did not exist. During 
the short period of its existence, this 
system proved practically good, and the 
registries preserved were remarkably ac- 
curate and neat. But like many other 
real improvements, it was swept away on 
the Restoration, and with the return of 
Charles 2nd, the registration relapsed to 
the parochial clergy, with whom it had 
subsequently remained. From that pe- 
riod no material alteration was made till 
the reign of William 3rd; when paro- 
chial registration was regarded as a source 
of revenue. By an Act in the 6th and 
7th of that reign, duties were granted on 
marriages, births, and burials, to carry on 
the war against France. Collectors were 
appointed to inspect and enforce registries 
of all persons born as well as baptized, 
and of all persons buried in common 
burying-places, as well as in parish 
church-yards. These registers, under a 
penalty of 100/., clergymen were even 
then compelled to keep; and by the 7th 
and 8th William 3rd, parents were 
obliged, also, under a penalty, to notify 
to them, within five days, the birth of a 
child. These were registries not of bap- 
tisms but of births—and the tegistry was 
compulsory on begghy Again, in the 
23rd George 3rd., a Stamp-duty of 3d. 
was imposed on all registers of burials, 
marriages, christenings, or births; and 
by another Act, in 25th George 3rd; the 
duty was extended to the Dissenters’ regis- 
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tries of births, baptisms, or burials, and 
those registries appear, at least for these 
fiscal purposes, to have been as completely 
recognised as the registries of the Estab- 
blished Church. Why, then, should the 
Dissenters subsequently have been de- 
prived of that just equality which lawyers 
and the Legislature, when taxes were to 
be imposed and revenues extorted, were 

rompt to allow, but which ceased when, 
in 1794 the tax was repealed? The Act 
of 52nd George 3rd, commonly called Sir 
George Rose’s Act, passed in 1812, and 
probably originated with the commis- 
sioners appointed to examine the state 
of the public records, was intended to 
effect great and important improvements 
in the parochial registration, and to en- 
force a general system of registration of 
births and-of deaths. This was the Act 
under which all parish registers were still 
kept, and certainly added to the innumer- 
able proofs of the wretched state of our 
legislation; statutes being indefinitely 
taultiplied without unity of purpose or ac- 
curacy of effect. The momentous nature 
of the object might, one should have 
thought, ensured some care in devising 
a mode for its attainment. The proof of 
ptimogeniture, and evidences of pedigree 
with the enjoyment or the acquisition of 
vast portions of the property of the coun- 
try must depend on a complete and correct 
register of births, marriages, and deaths. 
Yet the imperfections of the present 
system were obvious, and its practical 
inadequacy almost incredibly great. The 
Act was called “ An Act for better 
regulating and preserving parish and other 
registers of births, baptisms, marriages, 
and burials in England.” Mark, “ other 
registers,” and registers of births! But 
this Bill had no provision as to other than 
a registers, nor as to a registry of 

irths. In fact, when it passed that 
House it corresponded with the title. 
It contained wise regulations as to dissent- 
ing registries, and in the schedule there 
was a column for an inscription of births. 
But in the other House these regulations 
and the column were erased, and the title 
remained to excite expectations, which the 
Act did not realise. Among the objects 
of that Act was the establishment of du- 
plicate copies and diocesan registers of all 
the parish books; and as fires in churches 
and parsonage houses, had consumed, 
in a*short hour, the records of ages, and 
80 destroyed the evidences on which titles, 
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and rank, and fortune might be claimed, du- 
plicates placed in secure depositories, were 
obviously to be desired. It was provided 
that copies of all the registers should be 
annually made, and verified by the minis- 
ter, whose declaration shoild be attested 
by the churchwardens; that these should 
be sent, indorsed in a form prescribed, 
to the registrar of each diocese; that he 
should yearly make a report to the 
Bishop, especially noticing all parishes 
in default; that the copies sent shouid be 
carefully arranged, and be deposited in a 
place secure from damage and destruction 
by fire; that alphabetical lists should be 
made, in suitable books, of all names so 
transmitted, and that before March, 1813, 
each Bishop, with the custodes rotulorum, 
and the chancellor of each diocese, should 
report to the Privy Council as to the 
places where the documents weré de- 
posited, as to their security from fire; and 
as to a suitable mode of remunerating 
the officers for additional trouble‘ahd ex- 
pense. Such were the enactments of ‘the 
Bill. What would the House suppose 
were its results? To acquire information, 
he had obtained, by the order of. the 
House, a return from the several dioceses 
of that result. From the statements then 
of the public officers, and not from vague 
conjecture or prejudiced representation 
that result might be known. And would 
the House believe that no report to the 
Privy Council had ever been made 
by the high ecclesiastical and civil 
functionaries, who were somewhat anxious 


for patronage and power, but negligent 


of the positive duties to perform which 
they continually demand patronage and 
power. In several dioceses eminent for 
population, and property, such as, 
London, Bristol, and Chester, at least 
one-fourth part of the parishes, had made 
no annual returns. Parishes containing 
50,000 inhabitants, had made no returns 
since the passing of the Act; and other 
parishes yet more populous had made no 
returns for the last ten years; Returns, 
when made, as in the other dioceses 
where the defaults were less flagrant, 
were incorrect, and not in compliance with 
the Act on which their validity depended. 
Notwithstanding all these defects: the 
reports as to default were very few.. No 
one alphabetical list of the names in the 
registers had ever been made, and even, 
where parishes had incurred the trouble 
and expense of transcribing the registers, 
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and forwarding them, the postage induced 
a refusal to receive them, or some error in 
their direction led to their return to the 
Post-office. In fact, many hundreds had 
accumulated at the. Post-oflice, to the 
inconvenience of that establishment, and 
they were all positively burnt; a bonfire 
was actually made of documents that had 
cost a great deal of labour, and on which 
the happiness of many families might 
depend. In very few dioceses were the 
copies deposited in places which even the 
registrars considered as secure from fire ; 
in several they were in private houses, 
and in hazardous situations; and the in- 
telligent and very effective and inde- 
fatigable registrar for the diocese of London 
was compelled to state, with regret, that 
he had no other depository for his numer- 
ous, though imperfect and irregular docu- 
ments, except a room on the first-floor of 
his own offices, of which the upper story 
was let out, and which was. liable to 
all the casualties of ordinary dweilings. 
In making these remarks, he disavowed 
any intention of imputing misconduct to 
the diocesan registrars, and any wish to 
place on them the blame of the complete 
failure. The Act provided no remuneration 
for the burthensome but proper duty it 
enjoined, and the heads of the Church 
had hitherto omitted the report to the 
Privy Council, by which the omission 
would have been known and repaired. It 
was not of individuals, but of the system, 
he complained, and the House and the 
country mustagree with him. There was not 
a guardian or a parent who would not say, 
that such irregularities and imperfections 
ought not to be tolerated. But if these 
evils were surmounted, the general body 
of parish registers throughout England 
and ‘Wales were in a bad condition. He 
should too long occupy the House, did he 
notice the complaints which topographers, 
antiquarians, heralds, and all persons led 
by interest. or by taste to examine the 
registers had united to make. Entries 
of baptisms celebrated years before the 
clergyman, making the entry, was in- 
cumbent of the Church, had been made. 
He would not dwell on their removal— 
their insecurity—their use as testers for 
beds, or thread papers—of the interpola- 
tions, intentional erasures, and fraudulent 
destruction; he would not recount the 
ludicrous entries and misnomers of which 
he had heard—he would only state that, 
even if the Act of 1812 had been. per- 
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fectly obeyed, and if the parish registers: 
were uniform and inviolate, secure and 
uncorrupt, yet revision was indispensable, 
and improvement required. . After all, it 
would only be a registry of baptisms, and 
not a registry of births, and the latter was 
demanded. The House probably knew 
that the clergyman was not authorized 
to make any notation in the registry, 
of the age of the person baptized; and 
such an entry was perfectly gratuitous and 
of no avail in law. In several cases, the 
Courts of Law had decided, thata baptismal 
registry could not be given in evidence of 
the age or legitimacy of a child; as the 
statement was only an unauthorized decla- 
ration, which might, indeed, be true, but 
might, also, be intentionally false. In an 
important case of Wiper v. Law, Mr. 
Justice Bayley ruled that the entry of 
a date of birth, opposite to the date of 
baptism, in the parish register, could not 
be received as evidence; and the Court 
of King's Bench confirmed that opinion 
by a unanimous judgment. Such. was 
the law, even, where entries of age and of 
birth had been made by the clergyman 
who celebrated the baptism ; but ordinarily, 
no such entry was made; and how, then, 
could the date of the baptism prove the 
age of the recipient of that rite? He 
would mention one case to illustrate the 
inefficiency of such proof. A man,. at- 
tending to be married, was asked by the 
clergyman, who was somewhat tenacious 
for the rights of the Church,. whether 
he had been baptized? He answered, 
that he was then unbaptized, though 
about twenty-three years of age. The 
clergyman refused to perform the marriage 
ceremony until the baptismal -rite was 
previously performed. Vain were. all 
solicitations; the conscientious and -in- 
exorable priest refused to listen, and 
the bridegroom was compelled to sub- 
mit; and in the same book, therefore, 
the baptism and marriage appeared as 
celebrated on the same day; and how 
could the baptismal register. supply an 
evidence of age? Often, too, it happened 
that two or three children of the same 
family were contemporaneously baptized ; 
and he had before him a document in 
which three children were so baptized, and 
the name of the youngest was first entered 
in the baptismal registry, while the eldest 
daughter. was entered last, though the 
youngest was an infant, and she wap.ten 
years old. In consequence of such erfors, . 
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if the baptismal registry were an evidence 
of age, the youngest child might claim a 
fortune of which the eldest might be 
hopelessly deprived. The House must be 
sensible that the system of registering bap- 
tisms must be imperfect; and that there 
ought to be a national registry of births. 
As to the marriage registry, it was perfect 
and comprehensive compared to the re- 
gistry of baptisms, though its forms might 
be greatly improved to assist researches 
for pedigree; and though that very com- 
prehension was deemed, as the House well 
knew, by vast masses of the community, 
to be founded on religious intolerance, 
under which they had long groaned, and 
from which they desired a relief which the 
establishment of a national and civil re- 
gistry would greatly assist. By Catholics 
and Dissenters a compulsory conformity to 
the sacrament of a church with which they 
disagreed, could not but be regarded as 
offensive and unjust; and every conscien- 
tious clergyman would, he thought, be 
gladly relieved from what he must piously 
consider mockeries of a sacred rite. As to 
the burial registry, the observations he had 
made upon the baptismal registries would 
nearly apply to it. For the security of pro- 
perty, .and for statistical information, a 
general registry of deaths was required, and 
notthat imperfect registry of burials at pre- 
sent obtained. Even as a registry of burials, 
it was imperfect; since churchmen were 
interred in Dissenting burial grounds, or 
at the cemeteries which, in imitation of 
the mournfully beauteous resting-place of 
Pére Le Chaise, at Paris, were about to be 
formed in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
and already existed near all our large and 
populous towns. As to burial registries, 
then, might he not repeat his former in- 
quiry, and ask the House, whether a new 
and improved system were not required ? 
He had not pressed on the attention of the 
House one consideration of great weight. 
He had assumed that all the people of 
England and Wales were members of the 
Established Church, and had only stated 
the objections which the members of that 
Church who regarded their fortune, and 
loved their children and their country, 
were entitled to urge. But how much 
force was added to the argument, when 
the House recollected the vast portion of 
the people who were Dissenters from that 
Church, and to whom baptismal and burial 
registries could not apply. Could the 
House be unaware, that it had been lately 
VOL. XVI. {3 
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and authoritatively said, that two-thirds of 
the whole population of the principality of 
Wales were Dissenters? There were, he 
believed, no less than 8,260 Dissenting and 
Methodist chapels and meeting-houses in 
England and Wales; the number of them 
was increasing monthly, and he had no 
doubt that the whole body of Dissenters 
were not less than 4,000,000 of the peo- 
ple, and amounted to nearly one-third of 
the whole population of Britain. That 
body included men not inferior in wealth 
or influence, in ingenuity, or learning, or 
industry, or worth, to the best and most 
favoured of the population. Of them, 
also, a considerable portion including 
many hundred congregations, disapproved 
of infant baptism, and must be specially 
precluded from all registries except regis- 
tries of births. For that great portion of 
the people, no provision, by the existing 
laws, supplied the means of effective and 
legal registration, which their security— 
and the general welfare, inseparably in- 
volved in their security—imperiously de- 
manded. They kept, as was well known, 
congregational registries of baptisms and 
burials, and also a registry of births; but 
these registries were not public records, 
and extracts from them could not be re- 
ceived in evidence. A former Master of 
the Rolls, as well as Sir John Nicholl, had 
refused to receive the copy of a dissenting 
registry as evidence ; and had decided that 
an examined copy from a registry of 
births, at a great public dissenting institu- 
tion, called Dr. Williams’s Library, could 
not be evidence. Dissenting registers, 
therefore, were comparatively proscribed ; 
and practical evils, greater than those 
which the Test and Corporation Acts 
really inflicted, were yet quietly endured. 
Was this of importance only to them- 
selves? Who, though now a rigid member 
of the Established Church, could foretel or 
foresee how his own family or fortune— 
how the sale or purchase of estates by him- 
self or his posterity—might be involved in 
these defects of Dissenters’ registrations, 
and in the failure of those proofs of pedi- 
gree which such defects might create? The 
community was one vast family, and no 
real evils could affect.a large part of the 
population, without spreading some por- 
tion of such evils over those who seemed 
to be most distant or secure. It was from 


this general view that he had devoted some 
attention to the subject; and it was not 
only as a lawyer or a Dissenter, but as a 
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legislator and a patriot, that he had felt 
shame, vexation, and regret. Inquiry had 
convinced him that on this, as on some 
other subjects, England was behind the 
age—that her legislation was defective— 
that they contented themselves with botch- 
ing up some grievous rent, but did not 
wisely, extensively, and deliberately sur- 
vey, and comprehensively, but discreetly, 
modify and improve our institutions. When 
they compared the wretched system of 
registration established in England with 
those of foreign countries, how inferior did 
it appear? In France, registration was a 
civil affair. All births, marriages, and 
deaths were registered before the Maire 
of every different commune. By the Code 
Civil, all the forms were prescribed, and 
accuracy was secured by regulations, par- 
ticular and minute. Duplicates were pre- 
pared and closed at the end of each year, 
with formalities that prevented interpola- 
tions. Alphabetical indexes were made in 
a tabular form. One copy was yearly 
sent to the legal court of the district, and 
placed under the care of the Procureur du 
Roi: and, decennially, another complete 
alphabetical index for the whole district 
was made. The results supplied accurate 
information to the government, and gave 
to families and property an adequate secu- 
rity. Nor should it be forgotten, while we 
treated these matters as unimportant, be- 
cause they answered no party purpose, and 
could not be made the subjects of political 
debate, that Napoleon deemed this subject 
worthy of regard, amid all the magnitude 
of his engagements and all the splendour 
of his victories—and presided and advised 
at the Council of State, at which all these 
minute arrangements were considered and 
dictated ;—and rightly did he judge. As 
a lawgiver he acquired laurels that no 
defeats could blight—no reverses injure— 
and that no lapse of ages would destroy. 
In Holland and Flanders there was a 
similar system of registration to that exist- 
ing in France, and within three days after 
the birth of a child, it was produced by 
the parent at the local office, and the acte 
de naissance was inscribed. A general 
system of civil registration existed, even in 
Italy, where, since the Restoration, the 
registries—to the regret of the people— 
were again kept by the priests; who were 
bound to send attested copies of the 
registries to the civil authorities at least 
every three months. In Austria, too, a 
system prevailed which did credit to the 
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liberality of the Catholic priesthood of that 
great country, and which no Protestant 
priesthood should be loth to imitate, 
Although the Catholic clergy kept the 
general registry, yet they received from the 
Protestant ministers certificates of mar- 
riages, births, and deaths, and entered them 
in the national register for universal secu- 
rity and use. He repeated, then, though 
with more of grief than exultation, that we 
were behind the age; and that foreigners 
might regard our municipal arrangements 
with wonder and contempt. Unhappily 
it was proved that in no other country 
did there exist so confused a system of 
registration — in no other country was 
property so endangered —in no other 
country were the rights of children so 
compromised—and in no other country 
were municipal rules, so practically in- 
tolerant, allowed to remain. But these 
defects were no new discovery. They had 
been indicated and deplored by eminent 
lawyers. Lord Wynford recently stated 
that on a correct registration depended all 
the rights of property. Lord Eldon re- 
peatedly declared that our registers and 
documents were shamefully and injuriously 
impaired and incorrect—and the Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the Law of 
Real Property had stated in -their first 
Report that nothing could be more in- 
convenient than the present system, and 
they had suggested the substitution of a 
civil registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths, which should embrace all classes 
of the community. Sanctioned by such 
authorities, on a subject universally in- 
teresting, though generally overlooked, he 
trusted that it would not be thought that 
he had misapplied the time of the House. 
From the importance of the subject, and 
the intricacy of the details, he did not feel 
justified in submitting any measure to the 
House; but he thought it more decorous 
and discreet to refer the whole topic to the 
consideration of a Select Committee, which 
he hoped the House would appoint. He 
would not enter into the details of any 
plan, and would only state his idea, that a 
system of civil registration, somewhat 
similar to that organized during the 
Protectorate, might advantageously be 
adopted. The plan, whoever be the 
registrar, must embrace a registry of all 
births, marriages, and deaths; and if the 
established clergy should prefer (as in the 
reign of William 3rd.) to conduct that 
registry, he should rejoice at it. But 
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whoever might be its conductors, it must 
be not sectarian, but national, civil, and 
not ecclesiastical; and must be inde- 
pendent of baptismal ordinances, or matri- 
monial church services, and burial rites ; 
—though he trusted that at all those 
memorable epochs of our short life, the 
blessing of the Deity would always be 
invoked, and the benefits of pure piety be 
universally appreciated and enjoyed. If, 
by the labours of a Committee and the 
sanction of this House, the evils he had 
adverted to could be swept away, and a 
new, and national, and civil registry be 
constructed, a most salutary reform would 
be accomplished, which every enlightened 
man would approve of, and future gene- 
rations applaud. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving “ for the appointment 
of a Select Committee, to consider and 
report on the general state of parochial 
registries, and the laws relating to them; 
and on a general registration of births, 
baptisms, marriages, deaths, and burials, 
in England and Wales.” 

The Attorney General said, he heartily 
concurred in the object proposed by his 
learned friend. He had been made aware, 
by his professional pursuits, of its very 
great importance. As a question of evi- 
dence concerning property, it was one of 
as great difficulty, as it was of importance. 
He spoke from long practical experience, 
and he was sure that no subject better 
deserved the consideration of the House 
and the public, than the one introduced to 
their notice by his hon. friend. He would 
not enter into any details, but would re- 
serve to himself the right of discussing 
them hereafter, assuring his hon. friend 
that any difference of opinion should be 
discussed, on his part, in a spirit desirous 
only of coming at the truth on a subject 
of such importance. 

The Solicitor General, as a member of 
that Commission to Inquire into the Laws 
of Real Property, the Report of which 
the hon. Gentleman had referred to, was 
well aware of the defective state of our 
registration. It was more easy to trace 
a pedigree 500 years ago than five 
years. When there was a necessity for 
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aman to go back to his great grandfather, 
it was found to be extremely difficult. 
Moreover, the present system gave rise to 
many forgeries. Owing to the state of the 
law, any scrap of paper preserved in a 
family became evidence, and gave rise, 
when there was a necessity for them, to 
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many frauds. He knew of several instances 
of entries into baptismal registers which 
had been forged for the purpose of proving 
pedigrees. The entries were made in 
Bibles, to which the artificial appearance 
of venerable age was successfully imparted. 
Indeed there was a regular manufactory of 
Bibles for that purpose. He rejoiced that 
this subject had been taken up by his 
hon. friend, and he begged to express his 
cordial wishes for the success of the 
Motion. 

Mr. Charles J. Kemyss Tynte said, that 
having the honour to represent a county 
in which were a very large body of Dis- 
senters, he felt rejoiced in an opportunity 
of congratulating the Dissenters and the 
people of England upon the liberal manner 
in which his hon. friend’s Motion had been 
met by his Majesty’s Ministers. The 
Dissenters had long patiently endured 
their grievances, and now he was glad to 
find that the justice they had anticipated 
from a Reformed Parliament was about to 
be realized. He felt himself bound to say, 
that he believed that no class of persons in 
the country more deserved, or would prove 
themselves more worthy of the boon that 
he felt assured would now be granted 
them, than the Dissenters. 

Motion agreed to, and a Committee 
appointed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 29, 1833. 


Mrutes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of the Earl of 
Harrowpsy, a Return of the Benefices, which from being 
small, might in the Opinion of the Bishops be united to 
some contiguous Benefices.—On the Motion of Ear) Firz- 
WILLIAM, Returns relating to the Importation of Wheat 
under the 9th George 4th, cap. 60. 

Petitions presented. By Lords WestERN and LyNnEpocx, 
from a Number of Places,—against Slavery.—By Lord 
Dacre, from Veryan, against Tithes.—By Lords Sur- 
FIELD and WESTERN, and the Bishops of Lonpon, St. 
AsarH, and DurHAm, from several Places,—for a 
Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Earl of Ropgn, 
from Carrickfergus and two other Places, and by the Earl 
of WickLow, from Wicklow,—against the Irish Church 
BillBy the Earl of Morey, from Devonport, in 
favour of the Factories Regulation Bill. 


Cuurcu ParronaGe (WaLEs.)] The 
Marquess of Westminster rose to present a 
Petition which he considered of great im- 
portance, and deserving their Lordships’ 
serious attention, though he wished to 
guard himself against being supposed to 
concur in all the statements contained in 
the Petition. The petitioners, all of whom 
were Welchmen, or intimately connected 
—s resident in Chester and its 
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vicinity, complained of certain abuses in 
the administration of the affairs of the 
Church in that portion of the kingdom. 
They stated that considerable inconvenience 
was felt in consequence of the bishops ap- 
pointed to sees within the principality, as 
well asa portion of the inferior clergy, being 
ignorant of the Welch language. The 
consequence was, that the service was 
performed in a language the people did not 
understand, contrary to the 24th article of 
the Church of England. The petitioners 
stated that a large proportion of the in- 
habitants of Wales were dissenters ; and 
they attributed the great extent of dissent 
which prevailed there to the fact he had 
just adverted to—the state of ignorance in 
which many of the clergy stood with 
respect to the language of the people whom 
they were appointed to superintend and 
instruct. He most sincerely wished that 
but one language was spoken and under- 
stood throughout the whole united king- 
dom ; but when different dialects existed, 
he thought it but right that ministers of 
religion should be able to speak the lan- 
guage of the people among whom they 
resided. The petitioners also complained 
of non-residence on the part of the clergy, 
and the number of pluralities existing in 
Wales, and they stated that some very 
large and populous districts were left with- 
out incumbents. They likewise objected 
to the very small stipends which were 
allowed to the curates: it’ being a fact, 
that of ten curacies in a particular district, 
in six of them the income was not more 
than 35/. a-vear. The petitioners prayed 
that all these abuses might be corrected, 
and particularly that no clergyman should 
be appointed to any benefice in Wales who 
was not perfectly conversant with the 
Welch language. 

The Bishop of Bangor was glad that 
this petition had been placed in the hands 
of the noble Marquess, because it would 
afford him an opportunity of contradicting 
the allegations contained in it. A similar 
petition had been presented a short time 
since in the other House of Parliament by 
a noble Lord, the member for Chester, and, 
on presenting it, that noble Lord made 
comments and remarks which he should 
wish to answer, as they had been made 
public by being reported in the newspapers. 
The statements which the petition had put 
forth contained a mass of calumnies and 
misrepresentations charged upon the Church 
of Wales, which were most unjust as 
well as most mischievous and injurious to 
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the interest of the Establishment. The 
great tithes of North Wales were said to 
be given to the bishops, deans, and chapters 
of the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph— 
that the livings of those dioceses were not 
given to men connected with Wales, but 
to rich and absent pluralists—that the little 
tithes (he presumed they meant the great 
tithes) were given to the friends of the 
Bishops—to men not known in the dio- 
ceses. A book, too, had been published on 
that subject, containing that and other 
allegations of a similar sort—allegations 
that were quite contrary to the fact, as far 
as the patronage of the Bishops and the 
conduct of the Clergy were concerned. It 
was alleged that the men appointed to the 
incumbencies in Wales did not know the 
Welch language. Now, the fact was, that 
there was not a single clergyman who held 
a benefice and cure of souls in the bishopric 
of Bangor, who was not perfectly acquainted 
with that language. There were three 
clergymen, natives of England, who held 
benefices in his see; but one of them who 
also held a benefice in Lichfield, did not 
reside. The two others were most respect- 
able men, and indefatigable in the discharge 
of their duties. Before he had inducted 
any of them, he had required a certificate 
that they were sufficiently acquainted with 
the Welch language to take the charge of 
the cure. In some of the parishes of that 
diocese there was a large proportion of an 
English population, and they required the 
service to be performed in English. In 
Bangor cathedral there were two services 
of the Church of England, performed in 
the English language, and there were, in 
like manner, in these churches, in which 
the large population were Welchmen, two 
services performed in the Welch language. 
There were other charges made against the 
Bishops and the lay-proprietors of that 
diocese as to the appropriation of the bene- 
fices, which were equally unfounded. Out 
of sixty-five livings in his diocese, fifty-five 
were in the gift of the bishop, six in the 
gift of the Crown, and four belonged to 
private patrons. Of the livings in the gift 
of the Lord Chancellor, three of them had 
been filled up by the noble and learned 
Lord who at present occupied the Wool- 
sack, and he had given them to most re- 
spectable Welchmen, and he should only 
say for himself, that if persons had been 
sent who did not understand the Welch 
language, that they would not have been 
admitted by him to their cures. One part 
of the charge contained in the petition and 
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in the book he had referred to was, that 
the Bishops were themselves ignorant of 
the Welch language. He admitted that 
charge was true, as it regarded himself, 
but he was prepared to assert that no in- 
convenience resulted from that circum- 
stance. He had held two Confirmations, 
and he hoped he should hold a third in the 
course of the present year. At every 
Confirmation he was accustomed to have 
the people divided into two classes. He 
himself delivered his charge to that class of 
candidates who understood English, and he 
took care that his charge should be read to 
those who did not understand English, by 
his chaplain, who understood Welch per- 
fectly. In the same manner, at the time 
of the imposition of hands, his chaplain 
translated into Welch the blessing to those 
who did not understand English. The noble 
Marquess thought the Bishops should un- 
derstand Welch; he should only say for 
himself, that if he were to preach in that 
language he should not be understood ; for 
Bangor contained chiefly an English 
population. Then it was charged that 
some of the Welch clergy were not working 
clergy. They were all constantly working 


clergy, except the master of the Grammar’ 


School at Bangor, and a very few, who 
were too old to pursue their labours unre- 
mittingly. Further it was alleged that 
the Welch clergy were not educated. He 
denied it. It was a condition of their ad- 
mission that they should have been educated 
at one of the English Universities. As to 
the charge that benefices were improperly 
distributed, he asserted, without fear of 
contradiction, that there was no diocese in 
the kingdom in which there was so large a 
proportion of curates who were made 
incumbents as in that over which he pre- 
sided. It was also asserted that there were 
large parishes in North Wales, the livings 
of which were given to benefit some large 
sees. There were two instances of that 
kind, but neither of them was justly 
chargeable upon the Bishops. The first 
had been at the time of the Reformation 
attached: to the bishopric of Chester, and 
the other to the bishopric of Litchfield. 
‘The petition then said, that it was an 
anomalous and unjustifiable thing that the 
revenues of the Welch bishoprics should be 
taken away from Wales to be spent in other 
parts of the kingdom. He could not but 
be astonished at this charge, for he thought 
it could not be matter of just complaint 
that these revenues were spent in any 


portion of the kingdom, of which Wales 
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formed an integral part. These revenues 
were, besides, very small—they’ were 
scarcely large enough for the moderate 
support jof one who, like himself, was 
unencumbered and unentangled by a 
family. He had nothing to say against 
the petitioners, who, he had no doubt, 
were respectable men in their way, but who 
had, he believed, been misled by others. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph said, that he 
felt considerable pain in addressing their 
Lordships on this ,subject, but it was his 
duty to do so after the statements that had 
been made in this petition, which he had 
no hesitation in saying were perfectly false. 
Many of them were taken from a book 
published by a gentleman in Chester, which 
book was full of the grossest falsehoods. 
He repeated, full of the grossest falsehoods ; 
he would not retract a word of what he 
had uttered. He held in his hand two 
sheets closely written, which contained 
nothing but ‘a refutation of the statements 
of that book, which refutation had been 
sent to him by a clergyman from Wales. 
Their Lordships would not require that he 
should do more than give them a specimen 
or two of the errors that were refuted. It was 
said for example in the book, that Christ 
Church Oxford derived an income from the 
county of Montgomery of 4,500/. a-year, 
while the fact was, that the amount of that 
income was only 500/. a-year; derived 
from fines; and the whole value of the 
tithes in the district was only 2,000/. a-year. 
It was also said, among the statements 
contained in that book, that the archdeacon 
of Merioneth received 250/. a-year from 
the tithes of Llandudno, and that he only 
paid his curate 20/. a year. The fact was, 
that the archdeacon had a reserved rent of 
201. a year from that place, and all that he 
had received in a course of twenty years was 
a sum of 400/. He believed that the author 
of that book was the mover of this petition ; 
and he should here take the opportunity of 
observing, that another petition had been 
got up from a place not 100 miles from 
Chester, which being word for word the 
same as this, left no doubt that the same 
gentleman was the author of both. As to 
the charge that the revenues of the bishop- 
rics in North Wales was spent away from 
that place, he must say, that he wondered 
the noble Marquess did not see how far 
that charge might be carried, and was not 
alarmed lest the time should come when 
the people would want private property as 
much as they now wanted Bishops’ pro. 
perty, which was equally as sacred, as pri. 
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vate property, and when they might require 
some of that possessed by the noble Lord. 
They would get more advantage from that 
thait from the Bishops’ property ; at least, he 
couldassure their Lordships, for himself, that 
he was a poorer man than when he came 
upon the bench. When he held the see of 
Exeter he could not live upon his ecciesi-. 
astical income; and had he not been able 
at a former period of his life, when Head 
Master of Westminster School, to lay by 
some money, he should have been reduced 
to beggary. He had not been able to keep 
a saddle-horse out of his episcopal revenue, 
diminished as it was by numerous charges ; 
and when he removed to the see of St. 
Asaph, the income of which was a little 
larger, he had to pay about 7001. in fees, 
and to lay out a good deal of money in 
repairs and in other matters; and if he 
lived to a great age in the possession of this 
see, he should not be able to replace the 
money he had expended. Whether that 
was too great an advantage for a clergy- 
man, after a life of labour, he would leave 
it to any man to determine. As to the 
charge that had been made about the 
ignorance of the Welch language by the 
incumbents of Welch parishes, he answered, 
that in a great part of his diocese English 
only was spoken; but where that was not 
the case, the incumbents were all men who 
understood Welch. He denied the truth 
of the charge about favour in the disposition 
of benefices. He had not given one atom 
of preferment to any relative of his. He 
had had the gift of twelve livings since he | 
held this see. Ten of them he had given | 
to curates who had served them before, | 
and who were all most deserving men. Of 
the other two, he gave one to a Welch 
curate, and the other to a Welchman who | 
had lived in London, and been at St. 
George’s Hospital for seventeen years, but 
who wished to return to Wales. To show 
how worthy this man was, he would relate 
one anecdote of him. That man was once 
going across St. Pancras’ Fields, when he 
was stopped by three or four men, who 
demanded his money. One of the robbers 
in a moment sent away the others, and said 
he would protect the clergyman, adding ; 
“‘T never shall forget your kindness when 
I was a patient in St. George’s Hospital.” 
He acknowledged his own ignorance of 
the Welch language, but his chaplain was 
an excellent Welch scholar, and he em- 
ployed his chaplain in the same manner as 
did his right reverend friend in translating 
his charges to those who did not understand 
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English. The use of that language was, 
however, now general in Wales. The 
service in the cathedral of St. Asaph was 
attended by great numbers of persons who 
went to the watering places in the neigh- 
bourhood, and for whose accommodation the 
choir was nowto be enlarged. On the whole 
he thought that there were no grounds of 
complaint made out; and he trusted that 
the noble Marquess who had presented the 
petition would now change the opinion 
which had induced him to give it his 
support. 

Lord King thought he understood the 
right reverend Prelate who spoke first, to 
refer to a petition which had been pre- 
sented on this subject to the House of 
Commons. Here was a copy of that peti. 
tion.—[His Lordship handed it to the 
right reverend Prelate].—It was an extra- 
ordinary thing that the right reverend 
Prelate should direct all his observations to 
what had passed in the House of Commons, 
instead of directing them to that petition 
which had been presented to-night, and 
which was identical with the other in its 
statements. A different course was ordina- 
rily adopted, and was most convenient, 


-The real question was, not what had passed 


in another place. but whether the griev- 
ances stated in that petition were correctly 
stated. He thought they were. He 
believed that there were many absentee 
pluralists. Of course these pluralists must 
reside somewhere, and as they had three or 
four livings it was natural they should 
reside in one of them, and, therefore, were 
not entirely non-residents. Was it not 
true that there was a great concentration 
of the good things of the world among the 
clergy? There were, if he mistook not, 
eight livings annexed to the See of Bangor. 
Then it was denied that these livings were 
given to the relatives of the Prelates. 
Why the book that had been so much 
referred to did not pretend to state that 
they were given to the relatives of the 
present Prelates. No, that was impossible, 
for they had already been disposed of by 
their predecessors ; but that fact did not 
alter the nature of the objection. He 
believed that the relative of one Prelate 
had seven preferments. One holy person 
wished to be a six-fold curer of men—here 
the wish was surpassed—here was a seven 
fold curer. The names of Beevor and 
Horsley were constantly occurring. The 
writer of a book alluded to by the right 
reverend Prelates had been most uncere- 
moniously attacked by them, He could 
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assure them that the person referred to was 
a most respectable person. . The book itself 
was not written in a spirit of hostility to 
the Church—it was written against the 
abuses of the Church, and against them 
alone. It was in consequence of those 
abuses that the number of Dissenters had 
increased so much, The proportion between 
them now, he understood to be, forty-nine 
churches and chapels of the establishment 
to 150 dissenting meeting houses in one 
county alone in Wales. One of the right 
reverend Prelates had spoken of the people 
wanting to get the property of the Bishops, 
and had warned the noble Marquess that 
some day or other they would want his 
property. But was there no difference 
between the property of individuals and 
the property of the Church? The common 
sense of mankind would tell the right 
reverend Prelate that there was, and would 
revolt against such a comparison. There 
had been one reformation in the Church ; 
he trusted that the second, which could not 
now be far off, would be founded on the 
true principle—that it was not for the 
benefit of the high clergy that the national 
property was set apart, but for the benefit 
of the whole Church, the people at large~ 
that it was not for the advantage of plural- 
ists, but was meant to be equally propor- 
tioned among the real working clergy of 
the country. The incomes of the clergy 
were differently stated by the author of 
.the book, and by the right reverend Prelate. 
The difference between what the parishes 
paid, and what the clergyman received, 
might account for this. He thought that 
great causes of complaint had been made 
out—that a case of favouritism was estab- 
lished, and he did not think that either of 
them was answered by the hard words in 
the speeches of the right reverend Prelates 
directed against the author of the book 
referred to, and words not very courteous 
towards a Member of the other House of 
Parliament. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph again denied 
the correctness of the statements contained 
in the book in question; to which he 
-believed the noble Lord was indebted for 
all the statements he had made. He must 
take that opportunity of asking whether 
the Bishops could make a worse use of 
_their patronage than any lay patron was 
likely to do who said, on occasion of having 
to present to a vacant benefice, that he 
- would look out for a man the least of a 
clergyman? He denied that there was 
-puch .a concentration of property among 
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the Bishops as there was in the hands of 
some noble Lords. 

Lord King said, that the right reverend 
Prelate, in the observation just made about 
the expressions of a lay patron, no doubt 
alluded to him. The anecdote was but a 
stale report, and a direct falsehood. He 
had never uttered any such words as were 
attributed to him in that anecdote ; and as 
to the person on whom the benefice was 
conferred, he was as respectable and worthy 
a man as any one whom the right reverend 
Prelate had ever presented. 

The Bishop of Si. Asaph was happy to 
have given the noble Lord an opportunity 
of contradicting a report which he certainly 
had heard in relation to the noble Lord. 

The Marquess of Westminster observed 
upon the irregularity of which the noble 
Prelates had been guilty, inremarking upon 
what had passed, or was said tq have 
passed, in another place. He was now 
more satisfied than he had been at first, 
that reformation was necessary in the 
Church. The right reverend Prelates, in 
answer to the observations in the petition 
about the people not understanding the 
language in which they were addressed, 
said that the charges were translated to 
them. But a translation did not get rid of 
the objection. The Articles of the Church 
were framed to avoid such a thing. Many 
noble Lords opposite might understand the 
Bishops if they were to preach in Latin ; 
but would it satisfy the Articles, if they 
were to preach to the people in Latin, and 
have their sermons translated. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph said, with 
reference to the charge of non-residence, 
that in his diocese there were 128 livings, 
and ninety-three resident incumbents, 
leaving only thirty-five non-residents. Of 
these eleven resided in parishes adjoining 
their incumbencies, and did duty in their 
own parishes, and twenty-one of them had 
resident curates ; so that there was not one 
parish without a resident clergyman, 
incumbent, or curate. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 29, 1833. 


MinutEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sirine 
Ricg, the Amount Advertized by the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund to be applied for the discharge of Debt in 
each Quarter since October, 1851, and of the actualsurplus ot 
deficiency ofthe Revenue for the year, and the Amount 
really applied in each Quarter to the discharge of the Public 
Debt.—On the Motion of Mr. G. Evans, a Return of the 
present Rates of Renewal Fines on Bishops Leases in the 
several Dioceses in the Kingdom of Ireland; stating the 
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Number of Leases which have expired in each Diocese 
from the Ist of January, 1800, to the 1st of January, 1833. 

Bill. Read a second time:— The Mutiny. 

Petitions presented. By Admiral ApAmM, Mr. PonsoNBY, 
Mr. Ricarpo, Mr. Wynn, Lord Mitton, and Lord 
ORMELIE; the Lorp ApvocaTE, Sir RONALD FERGUSON, 
Mr, Dawson, Mr. Fo.ey, arid Mr. Guzst, from a great 
Number of Places,—against Slavery.—By Admiral ADAM, 
from Leuchars; by Colonel LerrH Hay, Mr. BANNER- 
MAN, and Lord ORMELIE, from a Number of Places in Scot- 
land,—against the Existing System of Church Patronage in 
that Country.—By Mr. Dawson, from Loughborough, for 
a Reduction of Taxation, and for the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws.—By Mr. BARNARD, from Deptford; Mr. Sheriff 
HumpHERY, from St. Saviour’s, Southwark; Mr. BAn- 
NERMAN, from Aberdeen; the Lorp ApvocaTE, from 
Edinburgh; and by Mr. BunuEr, from Sidmouth,—for a 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxes.—By Mr. Hopcgs, from 
Chatham; Mr. BANNERMAN, from Aberdeen; and by 
Colonel Letra Hay, from Banff,—against the Duty on 
Soap.—By Lord Grorer Lennox, by Lord OrMELIE, by 
Mr. BANNERMAN, and Mr. BARNARD,—in favour of a 
Factories Regulation Bill.—By Mr. Ponsonsy, from 
Swanage, praying for Relief for the Dissenters from their 
present Grievances.—By Sir ANDREW AGNEW, Lord 
OrMELIE, Mr. Sheriff HumpHery, the Lorp ApvocaTE, 
Mr. Gurst, Mr. BANNERMAN, Mr. R. WATSON, 
Mr. Ricarpo, Mr. Burier, and Colonel LANGTON, from 
a great Number of Places,—for a Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.—By Mr. Perrin, Mr. J. H. TALBoT, Mr. C. A. 
WALKER, and Mr. M‘LAuGNLIN, from several Places,— 
against Tithes.—By Mr. Perrin, Mr. Hurt, Mr. Gugst, 
Mr. C. A. WALKER, Mr. GILLoN, and Mr. CospsBeTr, 
from a great Number of Places,—against the Disturbances 
(Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. J. H. Tatzor, from New Ross, 
for granting the Inhabitants the privilege of Electing 
their own Magistrates and Local Authorities.—By Mr. 
O’Dwyer, and Mr. J. H. TALBor, from several Places, for 
a Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. WinL14M Rocue, from 
New Ross, for a Clause in the Bill enabling Grand Juries 
to borrow Money for Public Works.—By Mr. Guxst, 
from Honiton, against the Exactions of the Corporation of 
that Town.—By Mr. C. A. WALKER, from Rosegarland 
and Inch, for Vote by Ballot.—By Mr. O’DwyeER, from 
Drogheda, for a Repeal of the Game Act.—By Mr. Gugst, 
and Mr. BuLLER, from several Places,—against the Sale 
of Beer Act.—By Mr. G1Luon, from three Places, com- 
plaining of Distress among the Hand-loom Weavers,—By 
the Lorp Apvocats, from the Company of Merchants, 
Edinburgh, for a Reform in the Municipal Government 
and Local Taxation of that City.—By Mr. Sheriff Hum- 
PHERY, from St. Saviour’s, Southwark, to be Exempted 
from the Metropolitan Police Act.—By Sir RoNALD FER- 
a@uson, from the Frame-work Knitters of Lambley, Carl- 
ton, and other Places, for Relief from Taxation.—By 
Lord Grorce Lennox, from the Horsham Political 
Union, against Taxation. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.| Mr. 
Beaumont on some Petitions having been 
presented for the better observance of the 
Sabbath said, he had been intrusted with 
several petitions on the same subject which 
he had not yet had an opportunity of pre- 
senting to the House, and he wished to 
take ‘this opportunity of informing his 
constituents that he had not been neglectful 
of his duty, though he differed from them 
as to the propriety of passing any Bill for 
such an object. He would not charge his hon. 
friend who had brought in a Bill for this 
purpose with being actuated by any feeling 
other than a view to the general good, but 
he was of opinion that: cant, humbug, and 
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hypocrisy were the characteristics of manyof 
the petitions which had been presented on 
the subject. If ever the Bill should proceed 
so far as to get into Committee, he should 
certainly move as an amendment that 
it be entitled “a Bill to promote Cant.” 

Mr. Hume wished the hon. Baronet had 
brought in a Bill to repeal all former laws 
for the regulation of the Sabbath, and had 
formed an entirely new measure. He (Mr. 
Hume) was of opinion that no legislation 
would compel the people to become pious. 
He was as anxious as any man that the 
Sabbath should be observed in this country 
with that due respect and attention which 
was observed in Scotland, but he must say 
he thought the measure which was now 
before the House would not effect that 
object. 

Sir Andrew Agnew observed, that there 
seemed to be a misconception in the House 
as to the nature of the measure which he 
had brought forward, and he therefore 
would beg to state that the principle of the 
Bill was to recognize a cessation from all 
labour on the Sabbath Day. It was open 
to every hon. Member to except to the 
provisions of the Bill, and also to make 
suggestions ; and without now supporting 
its details, he would merely add, that be- 
tween the present time and the second 
reading of the Bill, he should with pleasure 
receive the suggestions of any hon. Membe 
on the subject. ; 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that as he 
had presented several petitions on this sub- 
ject, he could not allow to pass unnoticed 
the observations which had fallen from the 
hon. member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Beaumont). It was impossible for any 
man not to condemn the use of such 
language, either as applied to a proposed 
measure or to the petitions which were 
presented in support of it. He could assure 
the House that the deepest interest on this 
subject prevailed in Scotland, and that the 
great majority of the people in that part of 
the kingdom were sincere in their desire 
that some legislative measure should pass 
for the better observance of the Lord’s Day. 
He should reserve his opinion on the 
measure proposed until the discussion on it 
properly came before the House, and would 
content himself now with protesting 
against the application of the epithets 
which had been used to any petitions or 
petitioners. 

Sir Alexander’ Hope dissented entirely 
from the statement of the hon. member for 
Northumberland, which taxed the peti. 
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tioners for a strict observance of the Sabbath 
with cant and hypocrisy. It ‘was not for 
him to quarrel with the opinion of any man 
on that or any other subject, but when the 
religion of the country, or perhaps he should 
more properly say, when the religion of the 
petitioners was called in question, he must 
protest against the application of such 
epithets as had been applied on an occasion 
of such deep interest. He thought the 
petitioners were right in sending these 
petitions forward, and that the hon. Mem- 
bers who gave them their support were 
only doing their duty to themselves and 
the country in aiding the completion of the 
wishes of the petitioners. He should ab- 
stain from giving any opinion upon the 
Bill introduced by the hon. Baronet whose 
conduct had been most candid and fair in 
leaving it open to all parties to consider 
the measure and offer such suggestions 
as would lead to a useful and beneficial 
end. 

Mr. Richard Potter agreed in what had 
fallen from the hon. member for North- 
umberland, and he must add that he thought 
the hon. Baronet who introduced the mea- 
sure had hardly dealt fairly by the House. 
The hon. Baronet had obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill on the understanding that 
its chief object would be to prevent Sunday 
trading, but he had brought in a Bill 
which, if passed into a law, would dis- 
organize the whole social system in Eng- 
land, and interfere with the most innocent 
recreations of the people on Sundays. The 
measure might do for Scotland, but he was 
convinced it would not answer for the 
people of England. He trusted that the 
Bill would not be permitted to pass another 
stage. for if it went further the House 
would become the laughing-stock of the 
country. He should oppose the Bill in all 
its stages, being convinced that it would do 
irreparable mischief. 

Mr.Andrew Johnstone deprecated further 
‘discussion at present, and thought the 
attacks of the hon. members for North- 
umberland and Wigan were extremely un- 
fair. In justification of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Andrew Agnew), he must say, that he 
had.never pledged himself to the limit of 
bringing in a Bill solely to put down 
Sunday trading, but his intention had been 
to accomplish the views pointed out by the 
Committee of last year in their report, now 
on the Table of the House. He felt assured 
that the hon. Baronet would net stand 

-forward to support every iota of the Bill, 
‘but would withdraw any provisions which 
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might appear objectionable. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had frequently 
reiterated the opinion of the Bishop of 
London, that it was impossible by legisla- 
tion to make the people pious and religious. 
In answer, he would say, that there was 
not a line in the Bill which indicated any 
such intention on the part of the hon. 
Baronet, who, in fact, never contemplated 
that as his object. He (Mr. Johnstone) 
deprecated further discussion, but hoped 
that the provisions of the Bill would have 
the consideration of the House, assuring 
hon. Members that the hon. Baronet, and 
those who supported the measure, would 
not be unwilling to adopt any suggestion 
that might tend to the improvement of the 
Bill. 

Mr. O’Connell felt it his duty at once to 
protest against the Bill which had been 
introduced. He had no notion that such 
a Bill was in preparation, and so different 
was it from that which he had expected, 
and from any measure which he could sup- 
port, that, unless it was essentially altered 
in Committee, he should give it his most 
decided opposition. 

Mr. Richards said, that he had presented 
petitions in favour of a better observance 
of the Sabbath from many of his constitu. 
ents, than whom none could be more free 
from cant. The language of the hon. 
member for Northumberland, if not un- 
parliamentary, was at least unfair and un- 
candid, and such as he hoped never to hear 
again. He had not read the Bill, and 
therefore would not say more than that he 
was favourable to its general principle. 

Mr. Cobbeti begged to express his thanks 
to the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Andrew 
Agnew) for producing such a Bill as that 
he had brought before the House, for it was 
so bad a one, and would make such a 
revolution in the manners of the country, 
that it never could pass. With respect to 
what: had fallen from the hon. member for 
Northumberland, he concurred with him in 
every sentiment he had uttered. 

Mr. M’Leod did not believe that there 
was any cant, but there was religious and 
decorous observance of the Sabbath in Scot.. 
land, and the people of that country were 
anxious, as was evident by their numerous 
petitions, to promote a proper observance of 
that day. With-respect to the Bill which 
had been introduced, he had read it with 
the most unqualified astonishment, and was 
convinced that unless it was essentially 
altered, it would not pass nor effect any 
good. If it was pressed in its present 
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form, he should give it his most unqualified 
opposition. 

Mr. Brotherton said, he did not concur 
in the opinions expressed by several hon. 
Members. The Sabbath was a divine 
institution, and its due observance must be 
beneficial to society, in a physical, moral, 
and religious point of view. He was ready 
to admit that no man could be made reli- 
gious by Act of Parliament, neither could 
he be made honest by legislative enactment 
but as it was necessary to have laws to 


-_prevent robbery, why not also have laws 


to promote the observance of the Sab- 
bath? The Sabbath was not observed as 
it ought to be, and without giving any 
opinion upon this Bill, he should support 
any measure calculated to promote the 
better observance of that important institu- 
tion. 
The petitions laid on the Table. 


Case or Ricuarp NewsuHam.] Mr. 
Cobbett on presenting a Petition from 
Riehard Newsham a soldier of the 53rd 
regiment, complaining of unjust treatment, 
and praying the House to investigate his 


‘complaint observed, that the hon. and 


learned member for the Tower Hamlets 
presented a petition from an officer the 
other day, complaining that he had been 
oppressed by a Court-martial, and he had 
done himself much honour by the manner 
in which he had brought it forward. The 


-hon. and learned Member would not do 


himself less honour by taking up the case 
of this poor man, who had received 600 
lashes for the most trivial offences. They 
were all of opinion that flogging was im- 
proper and yet here was an immense 
quantity of flogging for no offence. First 
this man was flogged and received 300 
lashes because he had not had the proper kind 


_of paper to wrap his ammunition in, and 


next he received three hundred lashes be- 


.cause the officer did not like his looks. This 


was in his opinion a most cruel case and as 
the statements of the petition were sup- 
ported by affidavits, he particularly wished 
that the petition should be printed, and he 
must complain that the power of ordering 
that, had been taken from the House and 
intrusted to the Committee. The House 
granted 16,000/. a year for a Museum for 
the pleasures of the rich, while it grudged 
4,000/. a-year for printing the petitions of 
the people. 

Mr. Littleton, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for classifying the petitions, &c., 
said that nothing had transpired to prevent 





the petitions being printed ; and there was 
no objection, that he knew of, to petitions 
being read, but he must deny the right of 
any parties to have their petitions printed. 
As to the printing of all the petitions pre- 
sented, the practice was absurd. When 
they were printed Members never read 
them ; and he had received from fifty Mem- 
bers their approbation of the present plan— 
of the abstract which the Committee pre- 
pared, and which was regularly printed. 
He had not heard from any one complaints 
that partiality characterised the proceedings 
of the Committee. Had the hon. member 
for Oldham sat in the House formerly, he 
would not have complained of the present 
plan, the former plan having been utterly 
useless. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson wished that the 
petition presented relative to the flogging 
of Newsham should be taken into the serious 
consideration of the House, because, if the 
contents were true, it was a disgrace to the 
army of this country; but he thought he 
might venture to say that no officer would 
dare to inflict 300 lashes for no other 


offence than that of having used improper, 


paper to wrap up ammunition. 

Lord John Russell stated, that he should 
institute an immediate inquiry into the case, 
and mention the result to the House. 

Mr. Cobbett was about to make some re- 
marks in reply, but the Speaker intimated 
that it was three o’clock the usual hour of 
adjournment, and left the Chair so that the 
petitions presented by the hon. Member 
could not be read and laid on the Table. 


SuppRESSION OF DistuRBANCEs (IRE- 
LAND).] Lord Althorp moved the Order 
of the Day for the third reading of the 
Suppression of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. 
Order read, and the noble Lord moved 
that the Bill be read a third time. 

Mr. Clay protested, in the strongest 
terms against this Bill being allowed to 
pass into a law. He had voted in fa- 
vour of the first reading of the Bill, in 
the hope that all the objectionable clauses 
might be altered in the Committee ; but 
that hope had been defeated; and now, 
when there was no longer a chance of any 
alteration taking place, it came before them 


with all its worst imperfections almost un- , 


mitigated. ‘There were still the mongrel 
Courts-martial ; there was the interference 
with the right of petitioning, and there was 
also the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. Under these circumstances, he there« 
fore felt compelled to vote against the Bill. 
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What, he would ask, could be gained by en- 
cumbering the Statute Book with this Bill ? 
Absolutely nothing, but the power of put- 
ting down one species of agitation in order 
to set upanother. The Government, how- 
ever, might rest assured that nothing 
would puta stop to agitation in Ireland 
but alleviating the distress which so exten- 
sively prevailed in that country. As to the 
present Bill it combined within itself all 
the odium that attached to strong, and all 
the character of imbecility which attached 
itself to weak measures. It was evidently 
pointed against the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, on account of his exertions 
to obtain redress for his country. But if 
the Government succeeded in crushing that 
hon. and learned Member, did they think 
that there would be no agitation? No, 
there would be agitation in Ireland as long 
as she had grievances to complain of. It 
was by agitation that the few boons which 
she had obtained were procured, and he 
would not allow that the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin did wrong in pursuing 
his agitation, as long as Ireland was op- 
pressed and misgoverned. He thought, 
too, that the Bill would be found not to 
have the effect expected from it. But if 
he objected to the Bill on the score of 
inefficiency, he objected to it still more on 
the score of injustice. That measure was 
forced upon the Irish nation, because they 
presumed to complain of their grievances, 
and agitated to obtain relief. He would 
ask the House if it were wonderful that 
Ireland should be agitated? In his opinion 
it was only wonderful that it was not a 
scene of anarchy and rebellion. He would 
wish his Majesty’s Ministers, instead of 
passing a measure like the present, which 
could only tend to exasperate the Irish na- 
tion, to limit it to merely such powers as 
_would be strictly necessary for the suppres- 
sion of the outrages committed by the 
Whitefeet. In his opinion, that House 
ought not to legislate in order to suppress 
the mere manifestations of agitation ; but 
they ought to legislate in order to do away 
_with the causes of the agitation. But they 
acted on the direct opposite principle. 
They made laws which strengthened those 
causes, and then they complained of the 
influence of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin. He would advise the House 
to legislate as if that hon. Member were 
not in existence. The mistakes of his op- 
ponents were the true sources of his great- 
ness. The Tithe Bill of the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland raised the hon. and 
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learned member for Dublin a great height 
in the estimation of his countrymen. To 
deprive him of power, do justice to the 
people ; satisfy reasonable men, and they 
will no longer follow the banner of the 
hon. Member. No man was more opposed 
than he was to the Repeal of the Union, 
and he had never heard any arguments in 
its favour than those supplied by the acts 
of the Legislature. He hoped that Minis- 
ters would not deceive themselves into 
the belief that the sound and thinking 
portion of the public were in favour of this 
measure. He was satisfied that there was 
a strong prejudice a it among the 
middle classes of England, and that Minis- 
ters had lost much of their popularity in 
consequence of it. As a proof of the truth 
of what he said, he would beg of them to 
look to the result of the late contest in 
Mary-le-bone—a borough called into ex- 
istence by themselves—and where, but a 
few months ago, no man would have had a 
chance who did not support them. What 
now was the case? Their candidate was 
routed by the very same Gentleman whom 
their former candidate had routed in the 
same borough. It was enough to secure 
defeat to be encumbered with their support. 
This he considered a proof of the increasing 
unpopularity of the Government. The hon. 
Member concluded by repeating that he 
would oppose the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. Wilbraham was convinced that some 
coercive and severe Measure was necessary 
for the security of person and property in 
Ireland, and in that conviction he had su 
ported the principle of the Bill. He had 
also the fullest confidence in his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and was convinced that they 
would not demand such a Bill if it were not 
indispensable. He approved of that part of 
the Bill which went to suppress political 
associations, because he thought that they 
were the root of the evil. It had been as- 
serted that these associations had no con- 
nexion with predial outrage ; if that were 
the case, human nature must be different 
in Ireland from what it was every where 
else. It would, however, require much to 
convince him that the seditious harangues 
at the Corn Exchange were not exciting 
causes of the outrages in the provinces, 
But though he was convinced of the neces« 
sity of some such measure, he had not 
the same conviction as to the Court-martial 
clause, and he shrunk from the responsi- 
bility of establishing such a total departure 
from the Constitution. He admitted that 
in the progress of the Bill the clause had 
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been greatly qualified, but still not so much 
so as to satisfy him and to remove his ob- 
jections to it. He had, therefore, voted 
against the clause ; but, with that exception, 
he supported the general principle of the 
Bill. He would vote for the third reading. 

Mr. Cobbett could not suffer this Bill 
to pass without saying a few more words ; 
but though his words were few they 
should be decisive, and should lead to a 
division of the House on the subject. The 
hon. Member on his left (Mr. Clay) having 
said, that the people were not with Minis- 
ters on this measure, there was a sort of 
negative cheer on the other side of the 
House. He would say, too, that the people 
were not with Ministers on this measure. He 
himself had that morning presented petitions 
against the measures signed by 50,000 Eng- 
lishmen, resident in some of the greatest towns 
in the kingdom, among others Manchester, 
Norwich, Great Yarmouth, Nottingham, 
and Preston, the subscribers being some of 
the most respectable inhabitants, if respect- 
ability was taken to mean wealth and sta- 
tion. He had presented, too, about forty 
petitions from different, parts in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales; and every petition 
presented to the House on the subject was 
strongly against the Bill; not one was for it. 
The voice of the whole people of England 
was against this abominable Bill. He would 
not detain the House any longer, but at 
once read a Motion he intended to bring 
forward, and at least put it on record. He 
intended to divide on the Motion; he had 
not thought of asking any one to second it, 
and he did not much care who voted for it ; 
he was sure that his colleague would ; and 
whether any body supported it or not, he 
and his colleague would at least have done 
their duty. The hon. Member then read 
the Motion, which was, that “ This House, 
seeing in this Bill the substitution of Mili- 
tary Courts for Courts consisting of Judges 


-and Jurors—seeing in it the abrogation of 


the most precious of all the institutions of 
the country—seeing clearly that its main 
purpose is to keep in the hands of the pre- 
sent aristocracy the plunder of the ancient 
Church and the poor, which the ancestors 
of that aristocracy obtained by apostacy, 
and which has been retained by the cruel 
penal laws and by the shedding of innocent 
blood—and suspecting moreover, that this 
Bill is intended as a prelude to the adoption 
of similar méasures in Great Britain, this 
House will read this Bill a third time this 
day six months.” He would make but a 
very few observations, and those merely to 
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repeat his conviction that this Bill was not 
intended for the Irish people alone. The 
idea of introducing an armed police force 
throughout this country had occurred to 
Ministers, from their being well assured 


that they would not be able to carry on the ~ 


levying of their most oppréssive taxation 
without this species of Executive Govern- 
ment: this was their only means of ex- 
acting the taxes ; and he himself had reason 
to believe that they had their plans already 
before them, and that they would soon’ be 
brought into the House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by repeating his Motion. 
The Speaker said, that he presumed the 
hon. Member meant it as an Amendment 
on the original Motion. It was not cus. 
tumary however, to enter on the journals of 
the House any reasons for a Motion, and 
the hon. Member would see that by as- 
signing reasons for his Motion, he would 
prevent those who did not assent to those 
reasons, and did assent to his Motion, from 
voting for it. : 
Mr. Cobbelt did not care about that; 
but as he understood that his Amendment 
was not consistent with the orders of the 
House, he would move simply that the Bill 
be read a third time that day six months. 
Mr. John Fielden seconded the Amend- 
ment. He was sorry to say, that he con- 
curred in the opinion that this measure was 
not intended solely for the Irish nation. 
Mr. Poulter defended the conduct of his 
Majesty’s Ministers with respect to this 
measure, and deprecated the assertion made 
by the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin, and other Gentlemen from Ireland, 
that there was an understanding between 
the Members on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House, and the Government, to 
degrade and enslave their country. No 
idea could possibly be more erroneous. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, that many hon. Members on that 
side of the House were total strangers to 
his Majesty’s Ministers. What, then, had 
been the general character and motive of 
their support? It was, that without obli- 
gation or connexion, unknowing and un- 
known, they believed them to be the first 
Ministers in this country who had united 
the power with a desire to do justice to 
the whole community. In spite of the 
insinuations thrown out, particularly by 
the hon. member for Middlesex, he would 
assert that they were real representatives 
of the people—carrying with them the 
hearts and affections of the middle classes, 
and of the yeomanry of England, ‘and 
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owing nothing to the Government. They 
acted with it for good purposes only, and 
for no other ; ph they conscientiously be- 
lieved that Bill to be one of those good 
purposes. He knew that this qualified 
support had been called weakness in 
the present Government; that the abso- 
lute command of former Ministers had 
been called strength: but that an apparent 
and delusive strength, because it failed to 
carry with it the opinion of the people. 
The imputed weakness of the present Go- 
vernment was real and constitutional 
strength, because it carried with it the 
sentiments of England. It was an easy 
matter for the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin to obtain admiration and ap- 
plause for his powerful talents at certain 
popular meetings; but let him not mis- 
take this for the real voice of the English 
community. It was an easy matter for 
him to cast imputations upon those who 
possessed the suffrages of their consti- 
tuents; but let him remember, that in 
spite of wealth, authority, and power, they 
had been triumphantly returned to this 
House, unshackled and unpledged, except 
to the general public good, by the regard 
and devotion of enlightened and patriotic 
men. They were a sample of that ma- 
jority which, by his own able showing, and 
unanswerable arguments on the Reform 
Bill, would carry with it internal and irre- 
fragable evidence of the wisdom and jus- 
tice of any measure which they supported, 
because they were the undoubted deposi- 
tory of the feelings and of the love of the 
people. They waited night after night, 
to hear some answer to the overwhelming 
and tremendous case which the Ministers 
of the Crown had presented to this House. 
They heard none—they heard nothing ap- 
proaching to an answer: most of the facts 
which were appealed to, had no hearing 
on the precise case before the House. 
They witnessed, with pleasure, in some of 
the hon. members for Ireland, a brilliant 
vivacity of mind, a powerful imagination, 
great goodness and warmth of heart, and a 
devoted attachment to their country ; but 
their efforts had fallen powerless upon the 
reason and upon the judgment of the 
House. They should have convinced the 
House, either that the enormities stated 
had not occurred, or that the powers of 
the Constitution were adequate to suppress 
them. Anything else was telum imbelle 
sine ictu.. Even now, even at the eleventh 
hour, if they would show cause, the inde- 
pendent members were ready to say “ No,” 
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and to go forth with the members-foy Ire, 
land in opposition to the Bill; and with. 
out it they could not ask or expect support. 
The greater part of the case on the oppo- 
site side had been confined to the subject 
of the old and historic misgovernment of 
Ireland. In all that he fully agreed with the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but what argu- 
ment could be derived from that, to justify 
the total annihilation of all law and of all 
government ? He admitted that the un- 
doubted advantages in trade - conferred 
by England on Ireland had been but a 
poor compensation for the calamities in- 
flicted on that country ; because, while the 
capital of the country had been decidedly 
increasing, the misery and wretchedness of 
a deserted population had been increasing 
also. No good man would cast the slightest 
reproach upon the individual and suffering 
ministers of the Irish Church ; but he la- 
mented to say, that he must always regard 
them as the unhappy though innocent pos- 
sessors of a fatal and injurious extent of 
property. God had told mankind that he 
would not permit his worship to be propa- 
gated by force, by wealth, or by power; 
they had violated his eternal laws, and 
were reaping the fruits of that violation. 
Where had been the moral and the social 
influence of the landlords of Ireland, with- 
out which no community was ever known 
to flourish? Where had they been who. 
should have been examples and protectors 
to the people—who should have delighted 
in the prosperity of their tenants and their 
families, who should have watched over 
their happiness and comforts, their moral 
and even their religious education? Asa 
nation, he regretted to say, we had de- 
served all that had fallen upon us; but 
that nation, by its first real Representatives, 
hastened to express its contrition and re- 
pentance, and expected to be forgiven. 
To abandon the protection of life and 
property would be an aggravation of, and 
not an atonement for, the past. And how 
could that affect the present Ministers of 
the Crown, who had spent their political 
lives in the most determined opposition to. 
the whole Irish system—who had pro- 
tested and fought against it? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman could not accuse 
them. The truth was, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had appeared upon the 
theatre of the political world too late—he 
had fallen upon a wrong time ; his distin- 
guished powers should have been displayed 
at another period—he should have sat in 
Parliament when Ministers of a different 
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system filled the benches opposite to him. 
The outpouring of the full indignation of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was, in- 
deed, a most unmerited visitation upon the 
first Ministers of England who were ever 
to be counted amongst the true friends of 
Ireland. Former Ministers had possessed 
great talents, and he believed the best in- 
tentions, but they were controlled and 
overruled by a bad and a vicious system. 
It was intended by this Bill to destroy the 
Trial by Jury in Ireland. Trial by Jury 
had ceased practically to exist, and the 
question was, how it might best be restored. 
He was glad that some qualification had 
been introduced into the clause for estab- 
lishing Courts-martial, particularly that 
proviso which gave to such Courts Members 
of greater experience than might have con- 
stituted them under the Bill as it had come 
from the Lords. It had been contended 
that Special Commissions would have ren- 
dered the appointment of Courts-martial 
unnecessary ; but Special Commissions were 
only anticipations of the ordinary Courts of 
Assize, and would not be found more effi- 
cient than the ordinary courts. The same 
difficulties which lay in the way of a 
prompt and efficient administration of jus- 
tice by the one would necessarily apply to 
the other. Courts-martial were, there- 
fore, in his opinion, rendered necessary by 
the circumstances of the country. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, in coming for- 
ward on this occasion he felt that he la- 
boured under considerable disadvantage, 
not having heard those able and eloquent 
appeals which had been made to the House 
in favour of this measure. If he had 
heard them, many of the scruples which 
he entertained against the Bill would per- 
haps have been removed. It was possible 
that the Government might have con- 
vinced him that the omission of those 
clauses which were opposed to his feelings, 
and he believed to the feelings of all the 
people of England, would be destructive of 
the efficacy of the Bill, and that, therefore, 
they ought to be retained. No such con- 
viction had, however, reached his mind— 
and he could not give it his support. He 
was very glad to see that some of the 
clauses had been modified, though the mo- 
dification in no iristance was complete 
enough to induce him to support them. 
In its present state, he certainly saw no 
reason for voting in favour of it. Having 
read the powerful and touching appeals of 
a right hon. Gentleman, who was now, he 
believed, Colonial Secretary, relative to the 
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dreadful atrocities that were perpetrated in 
Ireland, he, founding his opinion on those 
statements, would have willingly enter- 
tained any fair measure that promised to 
establish the supremacy of the law in that 
country, and to give that protection to life 
and to property which was the bond of 
union in all civilized states. That was the 
great social compact which united men 
together, and when that social compact 
was not voluntarily sustained, it became 
necessary to strengthen the power of Go- 
vernment. But the great constituency 
which he represented naturally asked, was 
there no mode of asserting the supremacy 
of the law except by suspending the Con. 
stitution ? They saw with great abhor- 
rence even the Court-martial clause of the 
Bill. They considered that military officers 
were, of all men, the least fitted to preside 
in Courts of Justice. Brought up in habits 
of implicit obedience to authority, they 
could not be considered as impartial admi- 
nistrators of the law between the Go- 
vernment and the people. He wished to 
see Ireland in a state of peace and tran. 
quillity—he wished, for that purpose, that 
the law should be fairly allowed to take its 
course; but he could not approve of such 
a measure as this. Ireland had been suf. 
fering for ages under a series of misgovern- 
ment, improvements had been promised, 
and the people could not but look with 
jealousy even on measures of a remedial 
description, when they were accompanied 
by a bill so oppressive and so tyrannical as 
that now before the House. He believed, 
that Ministers experienced the most un- 
feigned pain in bringing this measure for- 
ward, and he was convinced that no circum- 
stance would give them more heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction than to be able to come down to 
the House and state, that no necessity ex. 
isted for having recourse any longer to ex- 
traordinary powers for the purpose of up- 
holding the dominion of the law. But he 
certainly did think that the system which 
seemed now to be acted upon—that of 
bestowing a boon with one hand and a 
curse with the other—was not the system 
by which peace and happiness would be 
restored to Ireland. Neither was it a sys. 
tem consistent with the universal feelin 
of the people of this country. He h 
spoken thus early, because he feared, if he 
did not seize that opportunity, he should be 
unable, in consequence of illness, to state 
his sentiments, and the sentiments of his 
constituents. He trusted that, after one 
short year had passed, this measure would. 
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be viewed as a mere dead letter. He 
hoped that the people would give no excuse 
for its being carried into effect. He im- 

lored the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, and all those who had any influence 
over the Irish people, to exercise that in- 
fluence in pacifying and tranquillizing 
them. 

Mr. Barnard regretted very much that 
one of the first votes he should have to give 
in that House was in favour of such a mea- 
sure, but he hoped that the suspension of 
the liberties of the people of Ireland would 
be only for a moment, and that in a short 
period, they would be restored brighter 
than ever. His consent to the Bill was 
wrung from him by hard necessity, but he 
felt convinced that the power which he in- 
trusted to the Government would be pro- 
perly and carefully administered. He 
would, however, recommend the Govern- 
ment to attend to the wants of the Irish 
people, to establish Poor-laws, and to take 
away every pretext for agrarian disturbance. 
Looking forward to the period with plea- 
sure when he should be called on to give 
his vote in favour of beneficial measures for 
Ireland, he meant, in the mean time, to 
vote for the third reading, as he had voted 
for all the other stages, of the Bill. 

Mr. Langdale had voted for the first and 
second reading of the Bill, but he could 
not vote for the third reading. He had 
voted for the first and second reading, be- 
cause a case had been, he thought, made 
out, that some extreme measure was neces- 
sary; but there were some of the clauses 
to which he could not agree. He had in- 
tended in the Committee to make some ob- 
jections to those clauses; but these objec- 
tions were so much better statéd by others 
than he could state them that he had abstain- 
ed. There was one clause which stamped 
the Bill as a measure of great severity. 
That ‘was the clause which established 
Military Courts; One circumstance, in 
particular, he thought of great importance 
—a redeeming feature in the character of 
the Irish through all these disturbances. 
On neither side of the House had one word 
ever been said to lead any person to sup- 
pose that, in all these disturbances, there 
was ahy symptom of disloyalty. There was 
no feeling in the peasantry against the 
soldiery, because they did not consider the 
soldiery as their Judges, but only as ex- 
ecuting the orders of their superiors. By 
constituting these Military Courts the 
Judges of the people, they would run the 
risk of turning on the military that odium 
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with which the Magistrates were now be- 
held. There was nothing, he thought, 
likely to be more dangerous, than that the 
detestation with which the people now be- 
held the Magistrates, should be turned upon 
the officers and the soldiers. He was 
afraid that such a feeling might lead to out- 
rage on the part of the peasantry against the 
soldiery, which would be followed by irri- 
tation in the latter. Who could then say, 
from one day to another, that on the next 
day there would not be civil war in Ire- 
land? Under this particular view, inde- 
pendently of all feelings which he enter- 
tained againt Courts-martial, he should 
feel bound to vote against the third read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. John Young: The hon. Member 
(Mr. Langdale) who had just sat down 
spoke of a detestation which existed in Ire- 
land against the Magistrates; it had been 
too much the fashion in the House to run 
the Magistrates of Ireland down. He 
thought hon. Gentlemen who made such 
accusations would pursue a course more 
beneficial to the country if they were to fix 
on some act of oppression committed by a 
Magistrate, and bring it before the proper 
legal tribunals. This mode of proceeding 
would have thé advantage of bringing the 
offending party, if guilty, to justice, and 
of affording him, if innocent, an opportunity 
of defending himself, and clearing his 
character ; but the Magistracy of Ireland 
were intimately connected and identified 
with the resident landed proprietors; and 
it might be all very well for those who had 
little connexion with the property, and still 
less with the gentlemen of that country to 
depreciate their motives, and disparage 
their characters. But he had received 
many kindnesses from that gentry, had 
mixed much with them, and would never 
sit in silence to hear them abused. Fora 
portion of them, at least for those of the 
county he represented, he would answer 
confidently, they deplored as much as any 
men could do the wretched state of their 
country ; they never had done anything to 
aggravate the sufferings of the people, but 
on the contrary were willing and active in 
their endeavours to relieve them. When- 
ever their assistance was required they 
would not shrink from their duty, but 
would come forward, as he knew they had 
already done, to concert and carry into 
effect measures for the support of the laws, 
and the preservation of tranquillity. He 
had been much surprised on hearing many 
Gentlemen attribute the present disturb- 
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ances in Ireland and indeed all disturbances 
tlat had ever taken place there, to some 
particular aggression, some single grievance. 
Was it not notorious that combinations had 
been entered into, and outrages perpetrated 
there, not merely for the purpose of sapping 
the foundations of the Constitution, but 
pointedly distinguished by an attempt to 
separate that country from England. Was 
it not well known that conspiracies had 
been formed and disturbances fomented 
without a view to any particular grievance 
—not directed to the attainment of Roman 
Catholic emancipation, or Parliamentary 
Reform, or the abolition of tithes, but to 
the open and avowed object of subverting 
all law and order—of disconnecting the 
two countries, and as had been frequently 
said out of the House, and more than once 
within its walls in his own hearing, of 
entirely throwing off the Saxon yoke? 
Such a feeling, he firmly believed, was at 
this moment very prevalent in Ireland, and 
further, that it was supported by numbers, 
by physical force, and a very complete 
system of organization, and how it was to 
be met and checked unless by the exercise 
of an opposing force he knew not. Enter- 
taining this sentiment he had voted for the 
first and second reading of the Bill, but 
while he so used the vote intrusted to him 
by his constituents, he had not been in- 
sensible of the extreme difficulty of the 
position in which the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had placed him with regard 
to those constituents. They had no con- 
fidence in the present Administration ; they 
only knew that their prayers had been 
slighted—their petitions disregarded—and 
their best interests, on several occasions, 
sacrificed to the demands of those whom 
long and sad experience had taught them 
to consider their bitterest enemies ; and they 
saw the Ministry pledged to a series of 
measures, partly remedial, partly coercive, 
to no one part of which could they give an 
entire approval. The so styled remedial 
measures involved in their eyes, principles 
pernicious to long-established and valuable 
institutions; and were in their details 
fraught with manifest partiality and 
glaring injustice. And as for the coercive 
measure—that wide infraction on the Con- 
stitution—that abandonment of all the 
safeguards of freedom—who could approve 
of its provisions, except in the last extre- 
mity? It was not expediency, but the 
urgent and melancholy necessity of the 
ease which required their assent to this 
measure. But his constituents might fairly 
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those fearful-powers might not be caprici- 
ously and unwarrantably exercised against 
them? Might they not ask, by whom were 
they to be exercised? His only answer 
would be, by a Lord-lieutenant who con. 
founded public opinion with casual popularity 
—who had often gone, as it were out of his 
way to slight and injure them and their best 
interests—and whose whole system, since 
he first set foot in Ireland, had been only 
a series of vacillations from violence, which 
obtained no respect, to concession which 
never merited favour. He did not think 
that what had taken place in the Committee 
on the Bill was likely to increase the confi- 
dence of. those he had the honour of re. 
presenting. Ministers had come down with 
ample and authenticdocuments, proved their 
case, and demanded powers which in the 
first instance they must have considered as 
only sufficient. Yet after all this they ad- 
mitted modifications. Who could confide 
in men who had in such a way relinquished 
positions which they at first took up as 
indispensable, and who quailed as they had 
done, before the violence of a small but 
determined opposition. His hon. and 
learned friend, the member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Shaw) had. clearly 
pointed out how materially they had weak- 
ened the measure in that part that related 
to political offences, If the agricultural 
outrages were not caused by or connected 
with political excitement, so terrible a 
measure should never have been brought 
forward ; much smaller powers would have 
been sufficient to quell them; but if the 
two were really connected, the political 
crime should not have been suffered to go 
unpunished, while the agricultural, the 
minor offence, was so heavily visited. Either 
the clause should never have been produced 
or it should have been persisted in.» He 
begged to set the hon. member for Mary- 
lebone right in one point ; he had errone- 
ously stated that the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin led all Ireland like a 
child. He could assure the House that 
Ireland was by no means unanimous in its 
devotion to the hon.‘and learned Member ; 
and if the hon. member for Marylebone 
would take the trouble of counting over a 
list of the Representatives from Ireland, he 
would find the majority did not rank them- 
selves under the banners of the hon, and 
learned member for Dublin. He had not 
risen to enter at length into arguments on 
the measure before the House, but merely 
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sentiments of the constituency who had 
sent. him there to guard their interests. 
They formed a part of the body which had 
once been considered the outguards of 
British interests, who at the present day 

a vast proportion of the property 
of Ireland, and united in themselves some 
of the most industrious and improving 
classes. If inclination, or indifference, or 
short-sighted policy, or the political pre- 
ponderance which their opponents had 
attained in that House and the country, 
induced Ministers to abandon them and 
leave them as they were, depressed and 
disheartened, they would not consider such 
treatment, as some hon. Member said the 
opposite party would, the refusal of their 
demands as a declaration of war, but they 
would consider it as a sentence of banish- 
ment—they would go forth in hundreds, 
aye, thousands of them were at that very 
moment goitig to seek, in other lands for 
that protection and encouragement which 
they could no longer obtain in their own, 
under that Constitution which their fore- 
fathers had been no mean instruments in 
aiding England to maintain. He would 
admit in its fullest extent, while he deeply 
lamented the wretched state of Ireland, 
and he admitted the necessity which existed 
for reinforcing the law with new powers 
—at the same time he must express his 
dislike of and even his repugnance to the 
severity and extent of the present measure 
—his dissent from the modifications which 
had been allowed, as only tending to render 
it anomalous, to impair its efficacy, and 
probably to make it as vain as it was violent. 
He did not place any confidence in his Ma- 
jesty’s present advisers, but under all the 
circumstances of the case, he would not offer 
the Bill any opposition because he would not 
leave those in power a handle for saying that 
any one of the Representatives of Ireland 
who considered themselves more particularly 
connected with the property, and the better 
disposed classes of that country was found 
to throw obstacles in their way when they 
professed themselves willing to attempt to 
tranquillize it by means and measures of 
their own choosing. 

Sir Harry Verney having voted for this 
measure in all its stages, was happy to 
embrace that opportunity of saying, that it 
was with great regret that he had found 
himself under the necessity of supporting 
such a measure. He did not regret having 
supported the Bill, because it was necessary 
to give to the Ministers the powers they 
asked, as rather than not have voted as he 
VOL. XVI. {gue 
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had done, he would have voted for the 
removal of the Ministers; there was no 
middle course. Either the Ministers must 
be trusted, or they must be displaced. They 
had taken avast responsibility on themselves. 
In the present instance, the responsibility 
attached itself especially to the right hon. 
Gentleman, late Secretary for Ireland ; 
and it. was in reliance upon his justice, 
integrity, and judgment, on the affairs of 
Ireland, that he had given his assent to 
this measure. The duties of that right 
hon. Gentleman must have been attended 
with peculiar difficulty. Ireland had long 
been governed by one party. The Protest- 
ants had been well called the Engli-h 
garrison in Ireland—a brave, a faithful, 
and a loyal garrison ; a highly intelligent 
portion of the Irish community ; but it 
must be owned that such a garrison, under 
no very rigorous control, and sensible of 
the debt of gratitude due to them from 
England, might sometimes have lorded it 
over their fellow-subjects. This party, so 
distinguished for wealth, ability, and power, 
it had been the duty of the right hon. 
Gentleman to restrain ; and therefore their 
Catholic opponents, so long the victims of 
oppression, and so vastly superior in num- 
ber, had thought that the time had arrived, 
when they in their turn were to domineer, 
and they had opposed to the Government 
of the right hon. Secretary, all the obstacles 
that a dense and ignorant population, under 
the mental and spiritual dominion of their 
priests, and unrestrained by the influence 
of their absentee landlords, had been. able 
to offer. It had been said, that the people 
of England were against the Bill, but he 
believed that such an assertion was totally 
destitute of foundation. He knew that 
many petitions had been presented against 
it, but were those petitions spontaneously 
sent? Were they not sent in consequence 
of suggestions from others? They seemed 
to come only from a few places, and to be 
the offspring of afew men. Under such 
circumstances, he doubted if they were 
entitled to that respect which the spon- 
taneous petitions of the people complaining 
of grievances deserved, and would, he 
hoped, always obtain. 

Mr. Hall Dare, as the Representative of 
a large constituency in the neighbourhood 
of the Metropolis, took it upon himself to 
deny that the people of England were 
against the measure. Those hon. Mem- 
bers were wrong who supposed that the 
people of England were inclined to resist a 
measure which was to give peace to Ireland. 
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He disliked the modifications in the Court- 
martial clause, because they destroyed the 
efficacy, but left all the odium of the Bill. 
He would, nevertheless, support it. 

Mr. Ruthven regretted that this first 
step should be taken to destroy the union 
between the two countries. The Bill had 
been so nursed and dandled in that House, 
so altered and modified, that when it went 
back to the House of Lords, the Peers 
would not know their own child. In the 
name of his constituents, he protested 
against the Bill, and would resist it to the 
last. 

Mr. Barron regretted to find, that the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers had 
placed him, and those who thought and 
acted with him, in a false position, by the 
grounds upon which they called upon them 
to assent to these violent measures. The 
main ground was, that no justice could be 
had in Ireland by trial by Jury. Now he 
would fearlessly state, that the late trials 
in Ireland had given a flat contradiction to 
these assertions. It was not his intention 
to detain the House, or to do anything to 
impede the Bill, when he considered that it 
had been now nearly two months before 
the House, but he would repeat, that in 
the late trials by Jury, the majesty of the 
law had been triumphantly vindicated in 
Ireland. Away then went the argument 
of his Majesty’s Ministers in support of this 
Bill, and of the necessity of Courts-martial, 
and the exercise of military power. He 
for one felt bound to give his thanks to the 
independent English and Scotch Members ; 
and he was sure they would receive the 
thanks of their constituents for their exer- 
tions in support of the liberties of Ireland. 
They came boldly forward on that occasion, 
because they felt that when the liberties of 
one portion of the United Kingdom were 
destroyed, England and Scotland might 
well tremble for their own. Ministers had, 
he repeated, placed him and others in a 
false position, because they made them 
appear the abettors of the nightly murders 
and other misdeeds of the miscreants who 
prowled about for the worst of purposes. He 
had been induced to go certain lengths in 
support of the Bill, but he objected to 
giving such powers with scarcely any re- 
sponsibility. One of the worst features of 
the Bill was, that it was open to the great- 
est abuses; whilst those to whom these 
extraordinary powers were intrusted, were 
irresponsible for the manner in which they 
were exercised. It was vain to talk of 
responsibility. A poor man might be con- 
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fined in a dungeon six months without an 
opportunity of complaining, and then he 
was told he might petition. The poor and 
humble to contend against the rich and 
powerful,—there was, there could be no 
responsibility in this. He protested against 
the Bill for these three principles which it 
embodied ; the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and of the trial by Jury, and 
the abrogation of the right of holding public 
meetings even for the purpose of petition- 
ing. 
Ar. George F. Young said, that he had 
supported his Majesty’s Ministers on the 
Address, but when the present measure 
was developed to the House, he felt that 
though some extraordinary powers were 
necessary for the administration of justice 
in Ireland, yet some of those demands were 
of so extravagant a nature as to call for his 
determined opposition. He had listened to 
all the debates on this question with great 
attention, and he must say, with regard to 
the speeches of the right hon. Gentleman, 
late Secretary for ireland, that while he 
admitted the power and eloquence of that 
right hon. Gentleman’s appeal, he could 
not congratulate him on the purity of his 
taste in introducing so many acrimonious 
personalities as he had thought proper to 
indulge in. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
speeches had not had so much effect on him 
as the speeches of the noble Lord, the 
member for Nottingham, (Lord Duncan- 
non) and of the hon. member, the Lord- 
lieutenant of the county of Wexford (Mr. 
Carew). But the evidence which was more 
conclusive than any other, was that of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, who, 
in the course of a speech on another sub- 
ject, made use of some expressions respect- 
ing the state of society in Ireland, which 
had the most powerful influence on his 
mind. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated, that there was a large portion of the 
population of the north of Ireland who 
were armed, and ready to break out into 
actual rebellion. [Mr. O’Connell—No! 
no!] He could refer to those documents 
which usually furnished them with the 
proceedings of the House, and he had a 
perfect recollection of the observation. He 
was justified in taking the words that were 
so uttered for another purpose, as an argu- 
ment on this occasion. In his opinion, the 
evidence was conclusive as to the state of 
Ireland, and furnished proof that the ordi- 
nary law was not sufficient for the securi 

and protection of life and property. He 
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the Ministers, but he felt, that because he 
had not been able to gain the modifications 
he had desired, he ought not to deprive 
Treland of such advantages as the Bill 
would confer, and he should, therefore, 
vote for the third reading. 

Mr. Ward wished to make as few addi- 
tions as possible to the flood of dissertation 
by which the House had been overflowed 
during the last six weeks ; but he felt him- 
self bound to offer some few remarks to the 
House. He did not mean to convey any 
censure upon the minority. The Irish 
Members had a duty to perform, and they 
had performed it fearlessly and persever- 
ingly, and with as much good humour as it 
was possible to show while playing a losing 
| No one, he was sure, could have 

ollowed as he had, every stage of the pro- 
ceedings, without feeling the most un- 
feigned respect for the abilities displayed 
throughout by hon. Members, and by 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
in particular ; abilities which had enabled 
him, notwithstanding sundry knock-down 
blows, and in the face of a great numerical 
“majority, on the part of his opponents, to 
continue the struggle to the last, and to 
effect, by the force of argument, many im- 
portant alterations in the Bill. In this, 
however, he had been mainly assisted by 
the liberal spirit of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Not a single practical improvement had 
been proposed, not trenching too deeply 
upon the main principles of the Bill, which 
they had not adopted ; not a single doubt 
been suggested as to the possible misinter- 
pretation of a clause which they had not 
at once come forward to remove. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had admitted 
that upon more than one occasion; and 
when he looked at the extent of the con- 
cessions made, concessions bearing, all of 
them, upon the most important clauses of 
the Bill ; excluding political offences from 
the jurisdiction of Courts’-martial ; doing 
away with all discretionary power in domi- 
ciliary visits, and giving up private impri- 
sonment, for which nothing could have 
induced him to vote. He did not see how 
if extraordinary powers were required, less 
than those now-given could be expected to 
answer the end. Some hon. Members 
thought that the efficiency of the Bill was 
already endangered, and particularly the 
hon. member for Essex and the hon. and 
learned member for the University of 
Dublin, but the opinions of that hon. Gen- 
tleman were too deeply tinged with party 
‘spirit to have that weight to which his 
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abilities, would, otherwise entitle them. 
It was not for the purpose of putting down 
one man, or one party, and setting up 
another, that the British Parliament was 
called upon to legislate, but for the solemn 
the sacred purpose of vindicating against 
all men and all parties, the authority of the 
law, and of proving that the whole force 
of the community would be directed against 
those who dared to resist it. That he be- 
lieved would be effected by the present 
Bill; for, although it might not give to a 
drum-head Court-martial the power of 
hanging or transporting, the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, after four 
hours’ notice, which was the principal ob- 
jection made to it by its conservative oppo- 
nents, it would put an end to the system 
which had rendered it so difficult, of late, 
for Juries to do their duty honestly, by 
bringing within the immediate grasp of the 
Act those miscreants who took an active 
part in the work of intimidation. If they 
could do that—if they could check the 
atrocities of the Whiteboys, and, by giving 
protection against nocturnal violence, put 
an end to the reign of terror in Ireland, 
they might safely leave political offences to 
the decision of a Jury. There was no 
meaning in the phrase invented by some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, to excuse their 
votes against the Court-martial clause in 
its modified shape—namely, that they 
would not make one law for the rich, and 
another for the poor. The House had not 
done that. It had not made one law for 
the rich, and another for the poor. It had 
simply removed the check upon all law, 
established by the rich through the agency 
of the poor—by inflaming their passions 
—by taking a cruel advantage of their 
distress — and it now left those who 
ventured to continue this dangerous game, 
to the judgment of those laws which our 
ancestors had transmitted to us. They had 
seldom proved ineffectual for the protec- 
tion of innocence, or for the punishment of 
guilt; and although their vigour had 
been much impaired of late, he had little 
doubt that it would be restored by the pre- 
sent Bill. He agreed with the hon. and 
learned member for Edinburgh, to whose 
speech, the other night, he listened with 
the deepest attention, in thinking that ne- 
cessity alone ought to be the measure of 
this assistance. All constitutional changes 
were evils, and of those evils they ought to 
choose the least. Upon that principle, in a 
Bill, every part of which was repugnant to 
his feelings, alike as an Englishman and as 
282 
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a man, he had supported every modification 
which had appeared to him to be practicable, 
and had regarded these changes as the only 
bright points throughout this gloomy dis- 
cussion. He might be told, perhaps, that 
it would have been easy for him to have in- 
creased the number of these bright points, 
by opposing Government upon some of the 
principal clauses of the Bill. He admitted 
that ; but he could not have opposed Mi- 
nisters upon any of the principal clauses, 
without opposing his own honest conviction 
likewise, that if they wished to preserve a 
vestige of the spirit of the Constitution in 
Ireland, they must dispense, for a time 
with its forms. Had he not entertained 
this conviction, nothing should have induced 
him to enter upon the consideration of such 
a Bill as the present at all; but, entertain- 
ing it as he did, he did not feel himself 
justified, while admitting the principle, to 
object to the details. Hence his vote in 
favour of Courts-martial and of domiciliary 
visits ; herice his opposition to the amend- 
ments proposed by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, two nights ago. Every 
change was founded upon the assumption, 
that the ordinary powers of the law 
might be rendered sufficient for the pre- 
servation of tranquillity, if the law were 
properly enforced ; and this argument again 
rested upon the alleged success of the 
Special Commissions in Clare. Now, what 
were the facts of this case? He did not 
think that the House was aware, as he cer- 
tainly was not aware, until within a very 
few days, that at the time of this boasted 
success—this great and peaceful triumph of 
the moral authority of the law—no less 
than 7,000 men were employed in Clare 
alone to protect the persons of the minis- 
ters of justice, and to give a limited effect 
to their decrees. Were they prepared to fol- 
low up this system, and to detach an army 
into each county, as a necessary appendage 
toa Judge’s retinue ?—to send barristers 
and lancers on the same circuit, and to regu- 
late the progress of our courts by the march 
of a regiment of the line? It was really 
an insult upon the understanding of the 
House, to say that this was the wisest, and 
the safest, and the most constitutional 
course. As if the British Constitution ac- 
knowledged such accessaries—as if there 
were anything more unconstitutional in the 
employment of the military, even as pro- 
posed by the Bill, than in the habitual ap- 
plication of military means, to give effect 
to laws the sacred character of which 
Gentlemen so continually invoked. He 
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had disposed of the arguments of those 
who founded their opposition to the present 
Bill upon the. results of the Clare Com- 
mission.. But there was another class 
amongst its opponents, with whom he did 
not pretend to argue at all. He alluded to 
those English Members whose _ prejudices 
were so strong, or whose intellects were so 
obtuse, that, in the very teeth of facts, they 
denied the existence of any peculiarities in 
the state of Ireland that called for extraor- 
dinary proceedings. At the head of this 
class he should place the hon. member for 
Oldham, the hon. and learned member for 
Bath, and the hon. and gallant member for 
the county of Surrey—Gentlemen who 
seldom rose in the House except for the 
purpose of reprobating its proceedings, and 
of misrepresenting, most grossly, the mo- 
tives of those to whom they were opposed. 
He was aware that it was little less than 
high treason to speak thus of those hon. 
Members, for, if they were to be believed, 
they possessed a monopoly of reason, of 
public principle, and of liberality of feel- 
ing. They alone had any regard for the 
wishes and interests of the people. It was 
a pity that to so many advantages they did 
not add a little common sense. He did 
not mean to include the hon. member for 
Oldham in the last remark, for few men 
possessed a larger share of penetrating 
common sense than that hon. Gentleman, 
although accompanied by many peculiari- 
ties; but as to the other hon. Members 
alluded to, it was a pity that they had not 
a little power of ingrafting practice upon 
theory, finding out that Government was 
not a system to be studied upon paper, but 
an art to be learnt from, and regulated by, 
the wantsof mankind. The hon. and learned 
member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), would 
not, he was persuaded, have the slightest 
scruples in throwing the whole country into 
confusion to verify a proposition in The 
Westminster Review. He gave the House 
a tolerable specimen of the lengths he was 
prepared to go in presenting a petition to 
the House, when he used such language as 
Gentlemen might often hear outside of the 
House, but such as never before, he be- 
lieved, had been heard in the House.. Even 
Mr. Steele, who was such a prominent 
agitator in Ireland, would find himself dis- 
tanced by the boundless extravagance of the 
hon. member for Bath. That.hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted the language of Mr. Fox, 
but he was sure if he had studied the words 


‘of that celebrated orator attentively, he 


might find there lessons both of moderation 
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and wisdom. He would call the attention 
of the House to one observation of that 
great man. The hon. member accordingly 
read a passage, to this effect: —‘‘ No man is 
more disposed than I am to hold sacred the 
forms of the Constitution, but I hold them 
sacred only as they are outguards and. pro- 
tectors of the main body. The moment 
they cease to be guardians and become be- 
trayers, I cease to venerate the forms, but 
refer to the substance of the Constitution 
itself.” That was what the House had 
now done. They had disregarded the forms 
to save the substance, and had dispensed 
with the forms of the law in order to give 
legal protection to those whom the law in 
its present state could not protect. He had 
ventured a few nights before to allude to 
the petitions presented to the House against 
the Bill, and had then ventured to assert, that 
they did not express the genuine and spon- 
taneous will of the people. He was met 
by the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin, who asserted, that the petitions were 
both numerous and spontaneous. As he 
was not in the House when the petitions 
were presented he was taken a-back by this 
declaration, but he had since seen reason to 
be surprised that the petitions were not 
more numerous. He would take the case 
of the petitions from Dublin. Not content 
with one large petition having 16,000 
signatures, the same persons had signed 
other petitions under every variety of form. 
The inhabitants of parishes, and even 
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streets, sent separate petitions, and the 


various divisions of the trades afforded 
similar convenient pretexts. First the Dub- 
lin people signed as citizens, and then as 
butchers, tailors, and barbers. Even the 
journeymen of these trades had sent separ- 
ate petitions, the same men swelling the 
numbers, by signing under different cha- 
racters, different. petitions. He was only 
surprised, that, under such a system, a 
much larger number of petitions had not 
been sent up. The petitions from England, 
which amounted only to fifty, and Scotland, 
had emanated chiefly from the Political 
Unions, and all the Members well knew 
how they were got up. But where, he 
would ask, were the numerous assemblages 
that congregated last year on another sub- 
ject? Where the crowd, who, last year, 
offered up their grateful incense to the hon. 
member for Middlesex? He denied that 
there had been any strong or general ex- 
pression ofthe feeling of the people of 
England against this measure. The people 
of England had been silent, because they 
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did not regard. Good, sound, stern, Eng- 
lish common sense had led them to -partici- 
pate in the feelings of his Majesty’s Mi« 
nisters. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell said, he would 
reply first to the latter part of the hon. 
member for St. Alban’s speech. The hon. 
Member, who sat behind the Treasury 
Bench, used the “ we” with’so much con- 
sequence, in speaking of the intentions of 
his Majesty’s .Ministers, that he (Mr. 
Maurice O’Connell) thought it very likely 
that, in the course of the changes which 
were taking place in the Ministry, he 
might meditate a descent to the Treasury 
Bench itself. The hon. Member had stated, 
that, out of the places which had petitioned 
against the Irish Coercion Bill, only fifty 
were from places in England, and that 
these were all from places in which there 
were. Political Unions. Now these very 
Political Unions, which were now decried, 
were, a year ago, the means of maintaining 
Ministers in office. He knew an individual 
who, at that period, had met a party that 
had just left one of his Majesty’s Ministers 
with fifty franks for the purpose of writing 
letters to the leaders of the different Po- 
litical Unions in the country. These letters 
were written and received; and in conse- 
quence of theseletters, the movement at that 
time took place.[ Cries of “Name.” | He was 
ready with thename. He neverstateda fact in 
that House of which he could not give proof. 
He would not mention the name publicly, 
but he would mention it to any one of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and there were Mem- 
bers in that House who knew it to bea fact. 
When the hon. Member spoke against the 
petitionsof the people, he surely could not be 
aware that the hon. member for Oldham had 
on one day presented twenty-five petitions 
against the Bill, signed by 25,000 persons. 
While only a very few petitions had been 
presented in favour, 470 had been presented 
against it, signed by 400,000 persons. The 
hon. Member had thrown some ridicule on 
the trades of Dublin, but was the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the guild of barbers 
to which he particularly alluded included 
the surgeons ; and that, therefore, it was 
almost certain, that that guild was com- 
posed of the most enlightened and best 
educated men in the Corporation? The 
hon. Member was. ignorant of that, 
or he sacrificed truth for a bad joke. The 
hon. Member referred to the hon. Member 
for Oldham, to his hon. and learned friend 
the member for Bath, and to the gallant 
member for Surrey ; and he had spoken of 
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them in language against which he must 
protest. In this part of his speech the hon. 
Member seemed to think that he seized 
time by the forelock ; as two of the hon. 
Members alluded to were out of the House 
at the moment, and the hon. member for 
Oldham, had already addressed the House, 
and therefore could not reply to the hon. 
Member. In those observations the hon. 
Member thought proper to speak of those 
hon. Gentlemen in terms, which, if they 
had been present, would have been replied 
to at once. When the hon. Member spoke 
of his hon. and learned friend, he perhaps 
did so undesignedly, and was not aware 
that his hon. and learned friend was absent. 
If the hon. Member was aware of his hon. 
friend’s absence, it was extremely ungener- 
ous in him, in his impromptu to go out of 
his way to attack his hon. friend. The 
hon. Member sneered at the hon. and 
learned member for Bath, for having writ- 
ten in the Westminster Review. He did 
not know that it was discreditable to be 
engaged in literary pursuits ; and certainly 
he did not expect to hear literary occupa- 
tions sneered at by those who had obtained 
posts in the ministry from contributing to a 
particular review. The literary labours of 
his hon. friend were, he hoped, a source of 
emolument to him ; and it was for the hon. 
Member to prove, that such labours were 
discreditable. His hon. and learned friend, 
on the occasion alluded to, had manfully 
stated his opinion ; and he felt the hon. 
Member should have answered them at the 
time. With respect to the sending the 
Special Commission into the county of 
Clare which had been alluded to, he felt 
called upon to state one or two facts to the 
House. For some months previous to the 
issuing Special Commissions, there had 
been a great deal of predial agitation, and 
it was gradually extending itself; and no 
attempt was made to put a stop to it, either 
by enforcing the Insurrection Act, or by 
resorting to the means furnished by the 
ordinary law. Scarcely any thing was 
done with a view to the restoration of 
tranquillity until after the murder of Mr. 
Blood,—which, evidently, was perpetrated 
for the purposes of robbery. At about 
that period, a motion was brought forward 
in that House by Mr. Smith O’Brien then 
(member for Ennis), for the enforcement 
of the Insurrection Act. Upon that Motion 
a debate arose, in which the cause of the 
disturbances was imputed to the landlords. 
It was said, that the landlords of that 
county were very extensive holders of 
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land, and were anxious to form large graw- 
ing farms. The peasantry were, in many 
instances, driven from their cottages; and 
being in a state of desperation, without the 
means of subsistence, they committed out- 
rages. That was the true state of the 
case ; and the only matter of regret was, 
that steps were not immediately taken to 
remedy them. A general election then 
took place, and a number of gentlemen 
connected with that part of the country 
had meetings with the peasantry, with the 
view to induce them to abstain from these 
disturbances. Among those who were 
most active on the occasion, was that much 
calumniated individual, with whom the 
hon. and learned member for Bath had 
been compared ; and much as that indi- 
vidual had been belied and slandered 
(although he occasionally made use of 
strong language), there never was a man 
more entirely devoted to the best interests 
of the Irish peasantry—nor one more 
anxious to put a stop to the frightful system 
of predial agitation. Mr. Steele induced 
a great number of the peasantry of the 
county of Clare to bring their arms in; 
and his exertions contributed to the 
restoration of tranquillity. At that time 
the people were induced to promise to give 
up their arms. A few days after, a com- 
munication was received at Ennis, that the 
peasantry of six parishes would deposit 
their arms at a certain place, in the course 
of a few days; and that this would be 
followed, a few days afterwards, by the 
surrender of the arms of all the other 
parishes. Within two days of this, intelli- 
gence was received that the Lord-lieutenant 
was coming down. The Lord-lieutenant 
entered the county the next day. On 
this being made known to the peasantry, 
they said that they should prefer surren-. 
dering their arms to the Lord-lieutenant 
rather than to any other person ; declaring 
that they were willing to lay them down 
at his feet. The reply they received from 
that nobleman was, ‘‘ Do not give up your 
arms.” He did not make this statement on 
his own authority, but he had been assured 
that the Lord-lieutenant said’: “ Do not 
give up your arms till your grievances are 
redressed.” He was willing to undertake 
to produce indivjduals who were present 
when this language was employed. The 
peasantry, on being urged to give uP their 
arms, said that they had been told by the 
Lord-lieutenant to keep their arms; and 
that they were determined to retain them 
until he required them. About three 
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weeks or @ month after this, a party of 
soldiers and police were sent down, to 
prevent a local disturbance, a conflict en- 
sued, and the soldiers were ordered to 
retreat. Serjeant Robinson endeavoured 
to prevent their being pursued, and kept 
the assailants at bay for some time; but at 
last he fell a victim to his own gallantry. 
The death of this gallant soldier caused 
general regret; and within three weeks 
afterwards, a large military force was 
marched into the county, and the peasantry 
were slaughtered at noonday, on the public 
roads, even when no resistance was offered. 
In a very short time after this, a Special 
Commission was sent down, and tranquillity 
was restored. The circumstance which he 
had mentioned would sufficiently account 
for 7,000 troops being in Clare at the time 
of the Special Commission. He was glad 
that the hon. Gentleman had afforded him 
an opportunity of explaining the real state 
of the case. He would not trespass further 
on the time of the House, than once more 
to enter his solemn protest against this 
odious and tyrannical measure. 

Mr. Lamont supported the Bill. He had 
been in the army, and had some experience 
of Courts-martial. He was sure, that the 
Courts-martial in Ireland in 1797, and fol- 
lowing years, behaved with great modera- 
tion, and the strictest justice. He was 
convinced, that the state of Ireland called 
for additional powers, and, therefore, he 
would vote for the Bill. 

Mr. Hume rose to reply to some observa- 
tions of the hon. member for St. Alban’s. 
The hon. Member had pronounced the 
speech which he had sallcitie prepared, 
and which he had probably practised before 
the glass, with a degree of assurance [cries 
of “ Order” ]—yes, he would repeat it, 
with a degree of assurance—nay, he would 

o further, although, perhaps, the noble 

ord, who had called him to order, might 
In the lan- 
guage, then, of the noble Lord, he could 
only assure the House, that a more modest, 
well. looking, well-behaved Gentleman, 
performing his part with modest confidence, 
he had never seen. The hon. Member had 
taunted him, but he could assure the hon. 
Member, that if there was any part of his 
conduct which he did not regret, it was 
assisting to bring the present Ministers 


into office, however much they had dis- 


appointed him ; and if he were favoured 


-with the good opinion of the populace, as 


the hon. member for St. Alban’ s was pleased 


to call the people, it was, perhaps, because 
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he always supported what he considered a 
good cause; and. did not, like that hon. 
Member, call the same instrument at one 
time good, and at another bad, as it suited 
his purpose. Recollecting the use of the pro- 
nouns “we” and “our” in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech, he feared that he had been set 
on to make the atta-k which he had made 
upon the people by some of those who 
were near him. He (Mr. Hume) had never 
listened to u speech so full of imputations 
against the people ; and of reproaches 
against them for daring to interfere in 
matters, in which, nevertheless, they were 
deeply concerned. The hon. Member 
talked of barbers, curriers, and so forth. 
Were not the right hon. member for Tam- 
worth, and the noble Lord, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Merchant Tailors ? 
Were not the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, and their humble servant, Fish- 
mongers ? How could the hon. Gentle- 
man treat in such a manner assemblies 
including such men as the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or the noble Lord, the member for 
Devonshire ? Were the Fishmongers, or the 
Merchant Tailors of England, with the 
noble Duke, the conqueror of Waterloo, at 
their head, fit subjects for abuse? Was the 
hon. Member justified in throwing out his 
sarcasms against the people of England, 
because they appealed against a measure 
which took away from the people of Ire- 
land the Trial by Jury, the Habeas 
Corpus, and all the other constitutional 
securities of civil life? If the hon. Mem- 
ber thought that the people of England 
could view such a proceeding with indiffer- 
ence, much less with approbation, he (Mr. 
Hume) could not go along with him. He 
thought, that the hon. Member maligned 
the people of England ; and he was con- 
firmed in that opinion when he saw laid on 
the Table above 650 petitions against the 
measure, signed by above 600,000 persons. 
It was impossible that the people of Eng- 
land could view with indifference a pro- 
ceeding which took away the liberties of 
the inhabitants .of any portion of the 
empire; knowing, as they must know, 
that it was only a prelude to a similar pro- 
ceeding with reference to this country, if 
any Minister could be found bold enough 
to propose it. They had not even the 
tyrant’s plea of necessity for such a Bill; 
for the right hon. Gentleman who had 


introduced the Bill, had been compelled to 
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them in language against which he must 
protest. In this part of his speech the hon. 
Member seemed to think that he seized 
time by the forelock ; as two of the hon. 
Members alluded to were out of the House 
at the moment, and the hon. member for 
Oldham, had already addressed the House, 
and therefore could not reply to the hon. 
Member. In those observations the hon. 
Member thought proper to speak of those 
hon. Gentlemen in terms, which, if they 
had been present, would have been replied 
to at once. When the hon. Member spoke 
of his hon. and learned friend, he perhaps 
did so undesignedly, and was not aware 
that his hon. and learned friend was absent. 
If the hon. Member was aware of his hon. 
friend’s absence, it was extremely ungener- 
ous in him, in his tmpromptu to go out of 
his way to attack his hon. friend. The 
hon. Member sneered at the hon. and 
learned member for Bath, for having writ- 
ten in the Westminster Review. He did 
not know that it was discreditable to be 
engaged in literary pursuits ; and certainly 
he did not expect to hear literary occupa- 
tions sneered at by those who had obtained 
posts in the ministry from contributing to a 
particular review. The literary labours of 
his hon. friend were, he hoped, a source of 
emolument to him ; and it was for the hon. 
Member to prove, that such labours were 
discreditable. His hon. and learned friend, 
on the occasion alluded to, had manfully 
stated his opinion ; and he felt the hon. 
Member should have answered them at the 
time. With respect to the sending the 
Special Commission into the county of 
Clare which had been alluded to, he felt 
called upon to state one or two facts to the 
House. For some months previous to the 
issuing Special Commissions, there had 
been a great deal of predial agitation, and 
it was gradually extending itself; and no 
attempt was made to put a stop to it, either 
by enforcing the Insurrection Act, or by 
resorting to the means furnished by the 
ordinary law. Scarcely any thing was 
done with a view to the restoration of 
tranquillity until after the murder of Mr. 
Blood,—which, evidently, was perpetrated 
for the purposes of robbery. At about 
that period, a motion was brought forward 
in that House by Mr. Smith O’Brien then 
(member for Ennis), for the enforcement 
of the Insurrection Act. Upon that Motion 
a debate arose, in which the cause of the 
disturbances was imputed to the landlords. 
It was said, that the landlords of that 
county were very extensive holders of 
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land, and were anxious to form large graz- 
ing farms. The peasantry were, in many 
instances, driven from their cottages; and 
being in a state of desperation, without the 
means of subsistence, they committed out- 
rages. That was the true state of the 
case ; and the only matter of regret was, 
that steps were not immediately taken to 
remedy them. A general election then 
took place, and a number of gentlemen 
connected with that part of the country 
had meetings with the peasantry, with the 
view to induce them to abstain from these 
disturbances. Among those who were 
most active on the occasion, was that much 
calumniated individual, with whom the 
hon. and learned member for Bath had 
been compared ; and much as that indi- 
vidual had been belied and _ slandered 
(although he occasionally made use of 
strong language), there never was a man 
more entirely devoted to the best interests 
of the Irish peasantry—nor one more 
anxious to put a stop to the frightful system 
of predial agitation. Mr. Steele induced 
a great number of the peasantry of the 
county of Clare to bring their arms in; 
and his exertions contributed to the 
restoration of tranquillity. At that time 
the people were induced to promise to give 
up their arms. A few days after, a com- 
munication was received at Ennis, that the 
peasantry of six parishes would deposit 
their arms at a certain place, in the course 
of a few days; and that this would be 
followed, a few days afterwards, by the 
surrender of the arms of all the other 
parishes. Within two days of this, intelli- 
gence was received that the Lord-lieutenant 
was coming down. The Lord-lieutenant 
entered the county the next day. On 
this being made known to the peasantry, 
they said that they should prefer surren- 
dering their arms to the Lord-lieutenant 
rather than to any other person ; declaring 
that they were willing to lay them down 
at his feet. The reply they received from 
that nobleman was, “ Do not give up your 
arms.” He did not make this statement on 
his own authority, but he had been assured 
that the Lord-lieutenant said’: “ Do not 
give up your arms till your grievances are 
redressed.” He was willing to undertake 
to produce indivjduals who were present 
when this language was employed. The 
peasantry, on being urged to give "P their 
arms, said that they had been told by the 
Lord-lieutenant to keep their arms; and 
that they were determined to retain them 
until he required them, About three 
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weeks or @ month after this, a party of 
soldiers and police were sent down, to 
prevent a local disturbance, a conflict en- 
sued, and the soldiers were ordered to 
retreat, Serjeant Robinson endeavoured 
to prevent their being pursued, and kept 
the assailants at bay for some time ; but at 
last he fell a victim to his own gallantry. 
The death of this gallant soldier caused 
general regret; and within three weeks 
afterwards, a large military force was 
marched into the county, and the peasantry 
were slaughtered at noonday, on the public 
roads, even when no resistance was offered. 
In a very short time after this, a Special 
Commission was sent down, and tranquillity 
was restored. The circumstance which he 
had mentioned would sufficiently account 
for 7,000 troops being in Clare at the time 
of the Special Commission. He was glad 
that the hon. Gentleman had afforded Sim 
an opportunity of explaining the real state 
of the case. He ll not trespass further 
on the time of the House, than once more 
to enter his solemn protest against this 
odious and tyrannical measure. 

Mr. Lamont supported the Bill. He had 
been in the army, and had some experience 
of Courts-martial. He was sure, that the 
Courts-martial in Ireland in 1797, and fol- 
lowing years, behaved with great modera- 
tion, and the strictest justice. He was 
convinced, that the state of Ireland called 
for additional powers, and, therefore, he 
would vote for the Bill. 

Mr. Hume rose to reply to some observa- 
tions of the hon. member for St. Alban’s. 
The hon. Member had pronounced the 
speech which he had evidently prepared, 
and which he had probably practised before 
the glass, with a degree of assurance [cries 
of “ Order” ]—yes, he would repeat it, 
with a degree of assurance—nay, he would 
g further, although, perhaps, the noble 

ord, who had called him to order, might 
In the lan- 
guage, then, of the noble Lord, he could 
only assure the House, that a more modest, 
well looking, well-behaved Gentleman, 
performing his part with modest confidence, 
he had never seen. The hon. Member had 
taunted him, but he could assure the hon. 
Member, that if there was any part of his 
conduct which he did not regret, it was 
assisting to bring the present Ministers 


into office, however much they had dis- 


appointed him ; and if he were favoured 


-with the good opinion of the populace, as 


the hon. member for St. Alban’s was pleased 


to call the people, it was, perhaps, because 
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he always supported what he considered a 
good cause; and. did not, like that hon. 
Member, call the same instrument at one 
time good, and at another bad, as it suited 
his purpose. Recollecting the use of the pro- 
nouns “we” and “our” in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech, he feared that he had been set 
on to make the attack which he had made 
upon the people by some of those who 
were near him. He (Mr. Hume) had never 
listened to u speech so full of imputations 
against the people ; and of reproaches 
against them for daring to interfere in 
matters, in which, nevertheless, they were 
deeply concerned. The hon. Member 
talked of barbers, curriers, and so forth. 
Were not the right hon. member for Tam- 
worth, and the noble Lord, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Merchant Tailors ? 
Were not the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, and their humble servant, Fish- 
mongers? How could the hon. Gentle- 
man treat in such a manner assemblies 
including such men as the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or the noble Lord, the member for 
Devonshire ? Were the Fishmongers, or the 
Merchant Tailors of England, with the 
noble Duke, the conqueror of Waterloo, at 
their head, fit subjects for abuse? Was the 
hon. Member justified in throwing out his 
sarcasms against the people of England, 
because they appealed against a measure 
which took away from the people of Ire- 
land the Trial by Jury, the Habeas 
Corpus, and all the other constitutional 
securities of civil life? If the hon. Mem- 
ber thought that the people of England 
could view such a proceeding with indiffer- 
ence, much less with approbation, he (Mr. 
Hume) could not go along with him. He 
thought, that the hon. Member maligned 
the people of England; and he was con- 
firmed in that opinion when he saw laid on 
the Table above 650 petitions against the 
measure, signed by above 600,000 persons. 
It was impossible that the people of Eng- 
land could view with indifference a pro- 
ceeding which took away the liberties of 
the inhabitants .of any portion of the 
empire; knowing, as they must know, 
that it was only a prelude to a similar pro- 
ceeding with reference to this country, if 
any Minister could be found bold enough 
to propose it. They had not even the 


tyrant’s plea of necessity for such a Bill; 
for the right hon. Gentleman who had 
introduced the Bill, had been compelled to 
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change his ground ; having, in the first 
instance, alleged the difficulty of obtaining 
Jurymen as a cause for it, until it appeared 
at the Assizes that there was no difficulty 
of the kind. In his opinion, the measure 
chad completely damnified the present Mi- 
nisters ; and he was convinced, that, unless 
they retraced their steps, the time was not far 
distant when they would find that such was 
the case. Although he had no hope that the 
division would be adverse to the Bill, he 
had been desirous of giving it this last 
kick. He had sat night by night with his 
Majesty’s present Ministers when they op- 
posed the celebrated Six Acts; and it was 
a melancholy thing now to see them in- 
troducing a measure which was a very 
much greater violation of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Ward hoped the House would hear 
one word from him in explanation, the 
more especially as the hon. member for 
Middlesex had accused him of maligning— 
he believed that was the word—the peti- 
tions of the people. He certainly did 
not possess the advantages of a practised 
speaker, like that hon. Member, and before 
such an exquisite glass, too, as that hon. 
Member must employ. He had been mis- 
understood: he~ rose to explain that mis- 
understanding ; and ready as he would be 
to afford any other Gentleman a hearing 
under such circumstances, he was sure the 
House would not deny it to him on the 
present occasion. He had not maligned 
the petitions of the people; what he had 
done was this, and he was sure the House 
would bear him out in the correctness of 
the statement—he had drawn a broad dis- 
tinction between the real bona fide petitions 
of the people—such as the general petition 
from the city of Dublin, which was entitled 
to the utmost respect, attention, and con- 
sideration on the part of the House—and 
those other petitions which had been got 
up in Dublin through a system of multi- 
plying petitions like that resorted to by the 
ingenuity of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin. 

Mr. Dominick Browne, as an independent 
Irish Member, regretted very much that he 
felt himself bound to give his consent to 
this measure, though nothing but its in- 
dispensable necessity could induce him to 
do so. Peace, however, would never be 
produced in Ireland by such a measure as 
this, unless it was accompanied by remedial 
measures, and by remedial measures, too, 
going to a much further extent than any, 
he feared, that his Majesty’s Ministers 
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would dare to bring forward, or that the 
House would be prepared to receive. Since 
the Union many of the grievances of Ire- 
land had been doneaway with, but two great 
and prominent grievances remained. - One 
was the existence of a Church establishment 
for a small minority, and the other was the 
non-existence of an establishment for the 
great majority of the population of Ireland. 
Those grievances should be remedied. But 
even if all political evils should be removed, 
there would still remain a still greater one, 
and that was, that there were 2,000,000 of 
the people of Ireland without the means of 
employment. How were they to deal 
with that evil? Even supposing that the 
hon. member for Dublin should carry all 
those measures from which he so lavishly 
promised regeneration to Ireland, that great 
and crying evil would still remain to stare 
him in the face. The only plans that he 
had ever heard proposed for the removal of 
this evil of an unemployed population were 
the introduction of Poor-laws, the improve- 
ment of waste lands, and the adoption of a 
system of emigration upon a large scale ; 
and he was quite certain, that, unless his 
Majesty’s Ministers should carry into effect 
those three measures to a great extent, there 
would be no peace in Ireland. 

Mr. Peter spoke to the following effect :— 
Notwithstanding the denunciations of the 
hon. member for Middlesex, I rise to give 
my support to the Bill now before this 
House; and I do so, because I consider it 
to be not less just than necessary—not less 
calculated to protect the innocent than to 
coerce the guilty—not less essential to the 
present peace and security of Ireland, than 
to the future interests—to the future free- 
dom and welfare, of the whole united 
empire. Sir, one of the errors into which 
I conceive the hon. Member, and many 
who have preceded him in this debate, 
have fallen, is that of supposing it possible, 
at the present moment, and, under existing 
circumstances, to govern Ireland like a free 
country. Indeed, I might say, that itis 
one of the errors of our times to misapply 
general principles — to consider maxims, 
which may be true in one country, as 
equally applicable to all others, however 
differing in their moral and physical situa- 
tion. When a people are high in morals 
and intelligence—when there is, as in the 
United States of America, a great safety- 
valve for all bad passions arising’: from 
pressure of population—when property is 
not predominantly in a few hands—when 
the hope of getting a full share by ins 
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dustry and perseverance, is far stronger 
‘than any vague speculations of spoliation 
and violence — when it is every man’s 
interest, plainly pressed upon his senses, to 
_keep.what:he'has got, and to inculcate the 
Anviolability of property—when things are 
in this happy state, how different, how light 
-is the task of legislation compared to the 
duty which we are now called upon to per- 
form—the duty of legislating for a com- 
pressed and overburthened population like 
that of Ireland—of legislating for a coun- 
try, where prescription and accumulation 
and privilege have appropriated so much in 
so many ways—where the multitude have 
nothing to lose, and may be persuaded that 
they have a right and a chance to gain ;— 
-it is here that legislation becomes a nice, a 
painful, and difficult matter — depending 
not upon general principles, abstractedly 
-taken, but on their well-balanced and 
judicious modification, according to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. 

Sir, with respect to the measure now 
before this House, I admit it to be one 
of stern aspect and arbitrary character; I 
admit it to be one which nothing but 
necessity, the last necessity, can justify. 
So far 1 agree with the hon. Members 
opposite ; but when they speak of it as a 
measure subversive of all liberty—when 
they speak of it as a measure destructive of 
all rights—I ask them where that liberty 
is—where those rights are to be found, 
which it is pretended that this measure 
will destroy? Gentlemen may declaim 
about public meetings and free discussion ; 
but I reply, that, to any purpose of liberty 
or good government, they no longer exist ; 
agitation has extinguished their voice. Gen- 
tlemen may talk of Trial by Jury ; but in 
how many instances has intimidation either 
paralyzed or perverted its powers? Gentle- 
men may harangue about rights, and life, 
and property ; but incendiarism, and rapine, 
and murder have levelled or endangered 
all. Sir, I love liberty—I abhor despotism 
~—but this is not a question of either. It is 
a question of order or disorder—of law or 
no law—of government or no government. 
-And surely almost any government is better 
than none. The sternest despot cannot be 
-worse than the factious agitators—than the 
petty tyrants — than the blood - stained 
banditti—who now usurp the land. Let 
.us, then, be no longer deluded by words— 
let not the despotism of numbers be mis- 
-taken for liberty—let not, (if I may speak 
in the language of an illustrious philosopher 
and historian, once an ornament of this 
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House) let not “ the immortal daughter of 
reason, of justice, and of God, be con- 
founded with the spurious abortions that 
have usurped her name.” 

Sir, it has been urged by the hon. mem- 
ber for Beverley, that no case has been 
made out by his Majesty’s Ministers for the 
proposed measure —that there has been no 
evidence, at least, no satisfactory evidence, 
of facts, to prove the necessity of the powers 
now called for. What, Sir, I ask that hon. 
Gentleman, is the notoriety — the noon- 
day notoriety — of facts nothing? Is 
the Report of the Committee, now lying 
on the Table of this House, nothing? 
Is the statement — the unrefuted state- 
ment — of the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, nothing? Is the authority of 
so many Lieutenants and Magistrates of 
counties, nothing? Is all we hear, and all 
we see, and all we know, to pass for no- 
thing? Gentlemen, indeed, may affirm, 
that all is quiet here, or, that all is quiet 
there—that disorder is ceasing in the south, 
or, that it has not existed in the north ; 
but has any one attempted, will any one 
attempt, to deny, that there are whole 
counties, that there are wide and populous 
districts, where disorder does prevail, where 
it prevails to the most fearful, the most 
deadly extent; where no laws are sacred— 
no property respected — no life secure ; 
where arson, and murder, and robbery, and 
malicious outrage are of daily, of nightly, 
of hourly, occurrence — are perpetrated 
with impunity —ay, with impunity, and 
triumph, and reward? But why, it has 
been asked, why may not these outrages be 
put down in Ireland, by the same means 
which have succeeded in England ? Why 
may not the atrocities, now raging in Kil- 
kenny, and Queen’s County, be suppressed 
by the strong arm of existing authority, as 
was done in Hampshire, and Bristol, and 
Nottingham? Sir, I reply, that those 
means have been tried, but tried in vain ; 
the ordinary powers of the law have been 
exhausted, but without effect. Even during 
the sitting of the last Special Commission in 
Queen’s County crime continued as rife as 
ever. During the fortnight whilst that Com- 
mission was sitting, twenty-seven outrages, 
of the most daring and revolting nature, 
were perpetrated in that county, alone. 
During the following fortnight outrages 
were still more numerous. If at any 
subsequent period, there has been any- 
thing like cessation of crime—if there has 
been anything like a little interval. of 
tranquillity—-yet it has been partial, and 
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momentary, and deceitful, and only pre- 
lusive of deeper plots and better organized 
insurrection. We are now told, indeed, of 
a better state of things—of the decrease of 
crime—of the attendance of witnesses and 
Jurors—of the conviction of offenders. Sir, 
I have no confidence in this sudden change. 
It is all hollow, and fallacious, and pre- 
tended. It is not (if I may so express 
myself )—it is not the returning calm ; it is 
but the pause, the awful pause, of the blast, 
whilst the storm is recovering breath, and 
collecting itself for fiercer efforts and more 
sweeping destruction. Sir, I know that 
convictions have taken place—I know that 
many offenders have been brought to 
punishment; but in how few cases, as 
contrasted with the number of offences 
ae And, now that they have 
en brought to justice, what is the con- 
sequence? What is the fate of the un- 
happy witnesses by whose testimony they 
have been convicted? ‘They are forced to 
quit their country. Of the witnesses who 
gave evidence before the Special Commis- 
sion at Maryborough, last year, no less 
than twenty-six were compelled, with 
their families, to abandon Ireland, whilst 
twenty-two more have remained under 
constabulary safeguard for protection from 
nightly attack. A similar fate, I fear, 
awaits those who, in the performance of their 
duty, have given evidence at Wexford, and 
other places, during the late Assizes. They, 
too, must incur the same cruel penalty— 
they, too, must compound for their lives 
by a long exile from their native land. 
And is this a state of things to be endured? 
Is this the liberty about which agitators 
declaim? Are these the rights which they 
have organized their Volunteers to defend 
—which they tell us they would lay down 
their lives —which they would pour out 
their heart’s blood to transmit unimpaired 
to posterity? Sir, they may call this 
freedom, but I call it anarchy — they 
may name it liberty, but I consider it as 
the most cruel, the most degrading of 
despotisms — 
They baw! for freedom, intheir senseless mood, 
But still revolt, when truth would set them free; 
License they mean, when they cry liberty, 
For who loves that must first be wise and good. 
But, Sir, to revert to the measure now 
before the House. The Bill has been 
justly described as having two objects in 
view—the one to restrain political, the 
other to suppress predial agitation ; whilst 
the one is to put down all associations and 
meetings endangering the public peace, and 
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inconsistent with the due administration of 
the law-—associations which, even according 
to the showing of their own advocates, can 
answer no one legitimate or useful purpose, 
which are only calculated to agitate and 
inflame, and which, though not the original, 
are at least a proximate and contributory 
cause of local evil. Whilst this is one 
object of the Bill, the other is to disarm 
and put down those banded ruffians that 
now infest the land, acting in defiance of 
all law, violating all rights of person and 
property, and deterring, under threats of 
instant death—deterring prosecutors, wit- 
nesses——aye, and, in many cases, jurors 
from coming forward in discharge of their 
respective duties, and thus rendering the 
law almost a dead letter, and nearly nuga- 
tory and inoperative for all purposes of 
protection and good government. These, 
Sir, are the objects of the Bill, and legiti- 
mate and praiseworthy objects they are. 
Against one clause, indeed, of the measure 
—against that, constituting military tribu- 
nals for the trial of these offences, I had 
originally a very strong prejudice. That 
prejudice—that repugnance, however, I 
am bound to say, has been, at least, very 
much mitigated, if not altogether removed 
by the alterations to which his Majesty’s 
Ministers have consented in the Committee 
—by the withdrawal of all political offences 
from military jurisdiction—by the substitu- 
tion of staff and field officers in the place 
of juniors—by preventing all officers of the 
district, and who may have been engaged 
in conflict with the insurgents, from sitting 
in judgment on them—by the appointment 
of King’s Counsel and experienced barristers 
as Judge Advocates of such Courts-martial 
—and, finally, by the submission of every 
sentence, before it can be carried into 
execution, to the revisionary judgment and 
confirmation of the Leskldianea or 
Chief Governor of Ireland. These are 
alterations, which I rejoice a having seen 
introduced, and which, without impairing 
the efficiency of the measure, will, in a 
great degree, I trust, guard against those 
abuses to which all discretionary power is, 
more or less, liable, even under the best 
tulers. 

Sir, when the hon. member for Water- 
ford and other Gentlemen talk of this 
measure as annihilating the liberties, as 
extinguishing the light of Ireland, for ever, 
let them recollect that the Bill proposed is 
a temporary one—a temporary measure for a 
temporary purpose—that it is equally limit- 
ed in point of. extent and duration, being 
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confined to disturbed districts, and restricted 
to continue in force for little more than 
twelve months. I say this from no wish 
to’depreciate the importance, or to detract 
from the arbitrary character of the measure 
—a measure which, I repeat, nothing but 
necessity can justify. But when Gentle- 
men complain of the hardships inflicted on 
Ireland by the present Bill—whilst they 
are dwelling on the miseries to which they 
tell us she will be subjected by military 
law—let them for a moment reverse the 
picture, and look at Ireland as she now is. 
Let them look at her actual condition while 
we are speaking—at her desolation, her 
wretchedness, her despair—without law— 
without protection—a prey to rapine, lust, 
and murder; let them look at her un- 
offending inhabitants, hundreds of them 
driven out from their once cheerful but 
now extinguished hearths, and seeking, 
amongst distant strangers, that asylum 
which they can no longer hope to find in 
the land of their fathers; let them behold 
others again, amongst her peasantry and 
little farmers—men, whose only wish was 
to be permitted to live in peace, and to 
bring up their families in their own honest 
and industrious habits; let them look at 
these unhappy men, living, as they are now 
compelled to do, in perpetual anxiety and 
alarm—exposed at home to the brand of 
the midnight incendiary or assassin, or else 
flying with their half-famished families— 
flying, perhaps, by the conflagration of 
their own cabins, into woods and caverns 
for shelter from their relentless foes; and 
all this, for no other reason, than because 
they have obeyed the laws—because they 
have refused to conform to some arbitrary 
rule’‘imposed upon them in defiance of all 
justice. Sir, it is for these men that I 
would plead—it is for the poor, the desti- 
tute, the innocent, and the oppressed, that 
I would implore the pity—that I would 
invoke the justice, the aid, the protection 
—of a British Parliament. 

Sir, I will trouble the House very little 
longer. That this Bill will prove anything 
like a permanent remedy for the evils 
which afflict Ireland, no one has been so 
absurd as to pretend. Neither Vestry Bills 
nor Grand Jury Acts, nor Church Reforms, 
nor Tithe-Redemption Laws, beneficial as 
they may prove, can repair the accumulated 
wrongs of ages. Were titlies to be extin- 
guished to morrow—were they to be trans- 
ferred by a Resolution of the House of 
Commons (like the Agistment Tithes in 
1735) from the pockets of the clergy into 
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those of the landlords—they would not 
heal—they would not pour balm into the 
wounds of that distracted country. There 
are other ills, and many of them beyond 
the reach of legislation, which must be 
mitigated or removed, before Ireland can 
become a tranquil and happy country. Sir, 
the relation between landlord and tenant 
must be improved ; the sympathy and kind 
feelings between different classes of society 
must be cultivated and increased, and above 
all, the condition of the peasant must be 
bettered—yes, his condition, physical as 
well as moral, must be improved — bis 
standard of comfort must be raised—he 
must be taught to respect himself—he 
must have something to hope, something 
to fear, something to live for. Until this 
be in some degree effected, it will be in 
vain to look for anything like permanent 
tranquillity and happiness in Ireland. The 
peasant will continue in his present demo- 
ralized and degraded state—reckless and 
desperate—the slave of lawless habits and 
fierce passions—ripe for all evil—and ready 
alike to league with the midnight robber 
and assassin, or to become the blind instru- 
ment of every factious demagogue and 
radical declaimer. 

Amongst the legislative remedies which 
ought to be introduced into Ireland, a 
provision for the poor should be one. Ire« 
land must, sooner or later, have Poor-laws 
—modified indeed, and differing, in many 
respects, from ours; but still I do not 
hesitate to say, that she must, sooner or 
later, have Poor-laws. Perhaps, too, a 
labour-rate, somewhat similar to that which 
has been tried with so much success in 
some parts of England, might be productive 
of equal benefit in Ireland. For, after all, 
I believe that the young and able-bodied 
stand more frequently in need of assistance, 
from want of employment, than even the 
old and infirm, who are for the most part 
provided for by their own relatives. The 
Irish are a warm-hearted people—with all 
their failings they have, at least, this good 
quality—of being kind and compassionate 
to age and infirmity ; and my only fear 
with respect to the Poor-laws is, lest they 
should in any way weaken or extinguish 
this virtue. But these, Sir, are subjects of 
future and deeper consideration. 

In the mean time, the first step towards 
amelioration in Ireland—the first advance 
towards a better order of things, in that 
long-agitated country, is present peace—is 
the protection of person and property, 
Until this be, in some degree, effected, all 
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benefits will be applied in vain. Sir, 
whatever the hon. member for Dublin may 
allege to the contrary, Ireland, I rejoice in 
believing, is, at length, possessed of what 
she has so rarely enjoyed—a liberal and 
enlightened Government—a Government, 
anxious, and I hope, able to investigate her 
grievances and to repair her wrongs. Let 
us not then impede their efforts—let us 
not frustrate their designs by idle projects 
and intemperate and uncompromising 
demands. Instead of stickling for rights, 
which, under existing circumstances, cannot 
be enjoyed—instead of declaiming about 
liberty, which does not, which, in the 
present state of Ireland, cannot exist, let 
us rather unite and assist in clearing the 
ground, and in preparing the way for their 
future establishment. Instead (however 
indirectly or remotely )—instead of encou- 
raging agitation and lending countenance 
to crime, let us aid in extinguishing both, 
and in establishing that state of peace, that 
state of law, security, and order, without 
which Government is a shadow, and liberty 
but a name. 

Mr. Bellew knew the House was weary 
of the subject ; but as he had never tres- 
passed upon their attention before, he 
hoped they would listen to him for a few 
minutes. He did not deny that Freland 
was in a state of partial disorganization ; 
but he maintained that to agree to such a 
Bill was not the way to restore it to order. 
It was most unfair that Irish Members 
should be trodden upon and ridden down 
by that House on account of their opposi- 
tion to the present Bill, and that it should 
be said that that opposition proceeded from 
out-of-doors excitement. In his opinion 
his Majesty’s Government had not made 
out a case to prove in any way the neces- 
sity of that measure. He did not deny 
that there had been murders, burnings, and 
robberies ; but Englishmen, who had not 
been present at the trials in Ireland, could 
not be aware of the misrepresentations— 
jhe believed them unintentional—which 
ran through the whole of the statements of 
his Majesty’s Ministers. The representa- 
tions given to Government respecting the 
state of Ireland were all tinctured by party 
spirit and rancour, which infected the 
highest as well as the lowest classes in that 
country. For example, the county of 
Louth with which he was well acquainted 
was said to be disturbed, but the fact was, 
that the disposition to disturbance which 
had shown itself was speedily repressed by 
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remedies must be worse than useless—all 


the ‘police. It was not perfectly tranquil 
but it was in no state to warrant such a 
law as this. He knew that the ordinary 
law was sufficient to repress. outrages, and 
when he considered the character of the 
parties to whom the execution of the new 
law was to be intrusted, he was sure it must 
fail. The Bill would have no other effect 
than to increase the rancour which already 
existed between the upper and lower classes 
in Ireland. He had opposed it at every 
previous stage, and he should certainly now 
vote against the third reading. 

Sir John Tyrrell said, that he chiefly 
rose for the purpose of stating his surprise 
that the members of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have sat silent under the 
accusation made against them by the hon. 
and learned member for Tralee. That 
accusation was, that at a time when their 
remaining in office was doubtful, they had 
recommended the agitation of Political 
Unions throughout the country. He hoped 
that his Majesty’s Ministers would not 
allow that debate to close before they gave 
a distinct disavowal to the charge made 
against them. Though he had opposed 
the remedial measures proposed by Minis- 
ters towards Ireland, still he hoped that 
the good sense of the Irish people would 
make them be satisfied with those measures, 
and that they would be unanimously 
supported by the Irish Members of the 
House. 

Mr. Edward Ruthven said, that as an 
Irishman he would vote against this pecu- 
liar act of oppression and aggression against 
his country. Asa Member of the Fase 
of Commons, he entered his solemn protest 
against it, as an innovation upon the Con- 
stitution, which ought to be dear to every 
man in the country. At that late hour of 
the debate, he would do nothing more than 
protest most solemnly against this crying 
innovation of the Constitution contemplated 
by Government in wishing to pass the 
present atrocious measure. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that when he before 
addressed the House on the principle of the 
Bill, he promised them a long speech, and 
he thought that he had at least kept that 
promise. He would now make another 
promise which he was determined to keep 
also ; namely, that he would address them 
as briefly as possible—as briefly as the im- 
portance of the subject demanded. He did 
not rise to fawn or cringe to that House—he 
did not rise to supplicate it to be merciful 
towards that nation to which he belonged 
-~towards that nation which, though sub. 
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ject to England, yet was distinct from it. 
It was a distinct nation—it was treated as 
such by this country as would be proved 
by history, and by 700 years of tyranny. 
He called upon that House, as they valued 
the liberty of England, not to pass this 
atrocious, this audacious Bill, which, though 
it had received some improvements since it 
left the other House, where it had been 
supported by the Lord Chancellor ; though 
the press had been left safe, and many of 
its original horrors had been mitigated, yet 
was still atrocious enough to justify him in 
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calling upon the House not to insult the | 


Trish nation by putting down their right of 
petition, and by treating crime, not by the 


ordinary process of law, but by opposing | 


crime to crime, and revenge against revenge. 
There were still clauses in the Bill which 
put down the. right of petitioning—which 
put down political agitation—which made 
them both offences, not punishable by the 
ordinary tribunals, but by what, for want 
of another name, he would call revoiution- 
ary tribunals. He had hoped that the dis- 
cussion upon the present occasion would 
have passed over without any of the degrad- 
ing personalities which were introduced 
into the debates in previous stages of the 
Bill, commenced he thought by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the late Secretary for Ireland, 
the extent of whose talents no man was less 
disposed to deny than he was, but whose 
absence from the House prevented him from 
saying what he should otherwise wish to 
say.. The hon. member for St. Alban’s, 
however, had proved that there might be 
personalities, even in the absence of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He had taken up 
the situation of accuser-general of those 
who differed from himself—the accom- 
plished member for St. Alban’s. If, in- 
deed, any political Narcissus, in love with 
himself, were disposed to get up here and 
gibe and jeer, and taunt at those who 

iffered from him, he should not complain 
of the conceit which misled him, provided 
his statements were true. But the hon. 
member for St. Alban’s had contrived to 
mix up with his gibes and his jeers some 
little inaccuracies which were very conveni- 
ent for his arguments. The hon. Member 
had stated that there had been only fifty 
petitions sent to that House by the Eng- 
lish people against the present coercive 
measure. There had been 470 ; and it was 
surprising that there were so many, since 
the leading English Press had been either 
shamefully silent, or brutally hostile on 
that measure. What wonder was it then 
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that its case should have produced but little 
effect upon the people of England? The 
Bill was divided into two great parts; the 
one wasto extinguish political agitation, and 
the other to do away with predial agitation. 
Melancholy facts proved, unfortunately, that 
the latter required a remedy ; butas to the 
former, no case was made out that the part 
of the Bill which related to it was necessary. 
Against that part of the Bill he protested, 
in the name of the Irish people, and in the 
face of Heaven. He protested against the 
power granted to the Lord-lieutenant to 
prevent meetings, no matter for what pur- 
pose they might be convened. All he 
asked for his country was justice ; and as 
long as the present Government were unjust 
towards her, he laughed to scorn their pro- 
mised generosity. Why he strenuously 
objected to the power granted to the Lord- 
lieutenant to prevent meetings was, that 
there were grievances to be redressed in his 
country, and that one of the ways to re- 
medy them was by petitions, emanating 
from large assemblies) He would ask any 
one to say, that there were not grievances 
in Ireland, and that it was not a suffering 
country more than any other. No one 
could say so; and no one could deny that, 
if ever a country required political agitation, 
it was the country to which he belonged. 
He had another question to ask. Could 
any one point out a single instance in 
which the Irish, in their agitation, had 
made mention of a single grievance which 
did not exist, or in which they even ex- 

gerated any grievance? He was sure 
that no one could. If they put down agi- 
tation, they would extinguish the very prin- 
ciple of the Constitution—a principle he ad. 
mitted which might be carried toofar, which 
had been carried too far—which brought one 
Monarch to the scaffold,’ and drove another 
from the country. If their country had 
not been oppressed—if she had not been 
betrayed and misgoverned, she would never 
have complained, nor would he and others 
ever have agitated. Ministers had pro- 
fessed much, and promised much for Ire. 
land, but they had done nothing, literally 
nothing, for her. To be sure the Irish 
Reform Bill followed in the train of the 
English one, but it was of a very different 
character, being narrow, insufficient, and 
oligarchical, raising the price of freedom 
five-fold over this country. What other 
measures could the Ministers point to? 
Not one. And yet Ireland had grievances, 
even the right hon. Gentleman had ad- 
mitted that, and one of its chief grievances 
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at present was an Administration which had 
deceived it. They had made great pro- 
mises to the people of Ireland, but they 
had done nothing for its benefit. That 
people laboured under great grievances— 
what ought to be done to relieve them? 
To allow them to meet peaceably and to 
petition for their removal, and so to obtain 
the confidence even of their most disturbed 
districts. He exclaimed against the injustice, 
he abominated the calumny, he treated 
with scorn in an assembly of freemen the 
assertion, that the language used at public 
meetingsin Ireland was two strong and bold. 
This was the language which Lord Castle- 
reagh applied to the petitions of the people 
of England, when he sought to gag them 
with the Six Acts. This was the language 
which tyrants always used when they 
wished to varnish over the oppressions 
which extracted the groans and lamenta- 
tions of tormented millions. If the griev- 
ance was real, the terms in which they de- 
picted it could not be too bold—if the suf- 
fering which it caused was passed endur- 
ance, the terms in which they described the 
manner in which it made the iron to pierce 
into the soul could not be too violent. He 
had now done with his objections to the 
first part of this Bill;—he now came to 
the second part of it, which contained two 
frightful clauses. One of them instituted 
courts, which, for want of a better name, 
Ministers had been pleased to call Courts- 
martial. Courts-martial they were not ; 
they were, as he had styled them, revolu- 
tionary tribunals. But what signified the 
name by which they were called, when the 
country was compelled to bear the frightful 
thing? The clause appointing them anni- 
hilated the Trial by Jury—drove from the 
bench the Judge who had been taught by 
long experience to distinguish what was 
evidence from what was not—turned out 
of the box those whom the accused might 
challenge, even if their countenances dis- 
pleased him, got rid of the forms which 
were established for the protection of in- 
nocence, and of those sanctions which were 
instituted to prevent even guilt from being 
unjustly convicted, and in their stead 
erected a new tribunal of five or six mili- 
tary officers selected at the arbitrary discre- 
tion of the Crown. Such men—he spoke 
of them in their judicial capacity alone, for 
in their private capacity he did not mean 
tc impeach their honour and integrity— 
such men had not either the education, the 
habits, the patience, or the assiduity which 
were required of Judges. They did away 
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with that which was more sacred than the 
Throne itself; for which their King 
reigned, their Lords deliberated, their Com- 
mons assembled. All this was done that 
five or six officers might usurp the func- 
tions of the Judges of the land—might an- 
nihilate the protection which Juries gave 
to innocence, and attempt to unravel the 
mysteries and administer the provisions of 
several complicated Acts of Parliament. 
He had never yet been satisfied with the 
decision of any Court-martial he had seen. 
That might be his bad taste; but he would 
even go further, and state, that he had 
never been satisfied with the decision of 
military men when acting upon other tribu. 
nals. That might be bad taste also; but 
it was his opinion, and, therefore, he was 
bound to state it. He therefore, asked 
every honest Englishman who heard him, 
not to hand over the people of Ireland to 
these mongrel pseudo-military tribunals, 
which were called Courts-martial, but 
were so in nothing but the name. What 
evidence had been submitted to their 
consideration to justify them in establish. 
ing these revolutionary tribunals? First, 
there was a red box; then, to make the 
evidence stronger, there were ten or eleven 
anonymous letters; and, last of all, to 
crown the climax, there was a vulgar bal- 
lad. Would thev, upon such evidence, annihil- 
ate the Trial by Jury ? This Court-martial 
clause was accompanied by another, which 
gave the most unprecedented indemnity to 
every military man who acted upon it ; for 
if he was guilty of outrage in the execu. 
tion of it, he could only be punished by 
Court-martial ; and if he left the army be- 
fore the Court-martial was summoned, he 
could not be punished even by that. As to 
putting down predial agitation, he had 
himself suggested a clause by which it 
could have been put down legally, and by 
which your constitutional law would have 
been made stronger than it was at present. 
But that clause they had refused, because it 
came from him—from him who had twice 
the anxiety which they had to put down 
disturbance and outrage. This was not the 
way Ireland ought to be treated, to be 
merely co-equal in name. He prayed to 
his God that when repeal came—and come 
it now must, they could never stay it, they 
could not even hope to do sothat it might 
come through peaceful agency, and not 
through oceans of blood. If ever he had 
doubted before of its success, that Bill— 
that infamous Bill—the way in which it 
had been received by the House—the man- 
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ner in which its opponents had been treat- 
ed—the personalities they had been sub- 
jected to—the yells his hon. friend the 
member for Kildare had that night been 
greeted with—yells not fit for any assembly 
where decency was thought of—all these 
things dissipated his doubts, and told him 
of its complete and early triumph. Did 
they think those yells would be forgotten— 
did they suppose their echo would not reach 
the plains of his injured and insulted 
country—that they would not be whispered 
in her green vallies, and heard from her 
lofty hills? Oh! they would be heard there 
—yes, and they would not be forgotten too. 
The youth of Ireland would bound with 
indignation ; they would say, we are eight 
millions, and you treat us thus, as though 
we were no more to your country than the 
isle of Guernsey, or of Jersey. He had 
been all his life opposed to a certain party 
in that House. He had contended with 
them for years. He would not contend 
with them again, or if he did, it should not 
be in hostility. He appealed to them now. 
They had a deeper interest in their native 
land than in that of party, and they must 
feel that there was nothing so prejudicial— 
so mischievous—so distressing, as those bad 
passions between man and man. The rulers 
of England thought that they might oppress 
Ireland because her people were divided 
among themselves. Separated they indeed 
were ; but let them once become united, as 
he trusted they would soon be, and they 
would tell those who talked to them about 
the generosity and kindness of England, 
that it was not generosity and kindness 
which they wanted, but equality and jus- 
tice. They would say to the Ministers of 
England, “ Govern your own beautiful 
country as you please—legislate for Britain 
wisely and well—but we Irishmen, bearing 
allegiance to acommon King, and living 
under a common Constitution, will legislate 
for ourselves.” Government might depend 
upon it, that they were not putting down 
but strengthening the cry for the Repeal of 
the Union by these coercive measures ; that 
they were not retarding but accelerating 
the progress of Ireland to that great act of 
justice of which he was the humble advo- 
cate, and that they were adding energy to 
the demands of the people, by refusing to 
hear them when calmly and dispassionately 
urged, and by sneering at the barbers of 
Galway and the uncouth names of Irish 
parishes, as if the people of Ireland were 
their subjects and not their coequals. He 
repeated, that the people of Ireland were 
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not 8,000,000 at present, because they were 
divided; but they would be 8,000,000 when 
they had done with the fears of some and 
the prejudices of others. He had now per- 
formed his duty—he stood acquitted to his 
conscience and his country—he had opposed 
this measure throughout, and he now pro 
| tested against it as harsh, oppressive, un- 
| called for, unjust—as establishing an in- 
| famousprecedent by retaliating crime against 
| crime—as tyrannous—cruelly and vindie- 
| tively tyrannous. In the name of his 
country he asked for justice. If the Bill 
| were passed, in Heaven’s name let no man 
| talk again of the Union between the twocoun- 
| tries. Where was the Union-now? In 
that House there were 105 Members from 
| Ireland, 543 from England and Scotland, 
'many of the latter joining in sympathy 
_with the Representatives of Ireland, but 
| overwhelmed by a powerful majority, which 
did not. scruple, from its confidence in 
Ministers, to perpetrate upon Ireland a 
monstrous injustice. He had done, he re 
peated, his duty upon this occasion to his 
country. He had called for inquiry—that 
inquiry which England had never instituted 
before she inflicted punishment upon Ire- 
land. He had implored the House for 
investigation ; that investigation had been 
hitherto refused. It was not yet too late 
to afford it to the demands of Ireland. He 
therefore once more entreated the Govern- 
ment to pause whilst it was yet upon the 
threshold, and to halt in its career whilst it 
was yet time. Give us inquiry, and all 
may yet be well; but refuse us inquiry, 
and then see what a conciliatory Govern. 
ment you are. 

Lord Althorp said, that before he replied 
to the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, he must take 
the liberty of contradicting the statement 
made by the hon. member for Tralee, and 
of assuring the hon. Member, that as far as 
his own knowledge went, the hon. Member 
must have been misinformed. The hon. 
member for Waterford had quoted the de- 
cisions of the Juries at the late assizes as 
‘a proof that measures of coercion were not 
required in Ireland. Now, he would ask 
that hon. Member, whether crime had 
diminished in Ireland in consequence of 
those decisions or not? He was sorry to 
say, that the amount of crime continued as 
great as ever, and that day after day 
fresh accounts were brought to Govern- 
ment of outrages committed and atrocities 
perpetrated. The hon. Gentleman had 
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good disposition of the people of Waterford, 
that 500 of the peasantry had brought in 
as prisoners the murderers of Mr. Leonard. 
On that point, he was sorry to say, that 
the hon. Member was misinformed. He 
had himself received a letter from the High 
Sheriff of Waterford, stating that a large 
number of persons had come in with the 
funeral of Mr. Leonard, and that at that 
funeral the accused were arrested by the 
police, so that there was evidently amongst 
them a want of that horror which ought to 
have existed at such an atrocious crime. 
He would also remind the House, that one 
of the witnesses had been asked who it was 
that the accused went out to murder. He 
said that he did not know exactly, but it was 
either Mr. Leonard or some one of four 
other gentlemen, whose names he mentioned. 
He did not know which of the five was to 
be murdered on that occasion; he merely 
knew that one of them was to be murdered 
—a circumstance which proved that all the 
five were marked out for murder, though 
he could not tell which of them was to 
suffer first. This proved a degree of atrocity 
in the murder of Mr. Leonard which it was 
difficult to have anticipated, and almost im- 
possible to believe, even after it was proved. 
He now came to the speech of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin ; and here 
he would acknowledge, that before that 
speech there had been much of irrelevant 
argument, and but little of discussion on 
the Bill. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, that the Bill, as it now stood before 
the House, had been mitigated in much of 
its original atrocity, but that it still retain- 
ed sufficient atrocity to compel him to 
oppose it. If by atrocity the hon. and 
learned Gentleman meant that the Bill was 
now as effective as it was when it first 
came into the House, he (Lord Althorp) 
fully agreed with him; for though they 
had altered many of its clauses, he denied 
that the Bil was now less effective than 
it was originally. “ But, then,” said the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, “ is it not 
disgraceful that you should permit these 
alterations to be made ?” Now, what would 
the hon. and learned Gentleman have said 
to Ministers if, after listening to the argu- 
ments and suggestions of the House, they 
had not availed themselves of them to re- 
move from the Bill any enactments more 
violent than was necessary to effect the 
objects contemplated by the Bill? He, 
however, had been accustomed to this species 
of attack. During the last two Sessions 
in which the Reform Bill had been before 
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the House, Ministers had been perpetually 
taunted for the alterations which they had 
consented to make in it, even by those who 
had ‘proposed the alterations. He was 
therefore not surprised at being again ex- 
posed to this species of attack, though he 
was surprised. that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who made it should have fol- 
lowed the example of those whom, on other 
occasions, he was accustomed to despise. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had also 
attacked his right hon. friend, the late 
Secretary for Ireland, now that he was not 
in the House to defend himself, for intro- 
ducing personalities into the debate. Now, 
it did appear to him, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not exactly the sort 
of person to make such an accusation. He 
(Lord Althorp) would not say more, lest 
he should fall into those personalities which 
he was so anxious on all occasions to avoid. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had then 
proceeded to divide his objections to the Bill 
into two classes, one applying to political 
agitation, and the other to the predial out- 
rages. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, that that part of the Bill which applied 
to political meetings, and prevented the re- 
currence of those meetings which distracted 
Ireland to her very centre, was wholly un- 
necessary. He must say, that he thought, 
were he to appeal tothe House, and to ask 
which part of the Bill was the most neces- 
sary, he should be answered that it was that 
part which went to put down that political 
agitation which was so dangerous tu the 
tranquillity of Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that the waters of 
liberty required agitation; but if they did 
require perpetual agitation — if freedom 
could not exist with peace and order, it was 
not the freedom, or the definition of the 
freedom, which he had been taught from 
his youth upwards to love. One of the 
great merits of liberty—one of its most 
endearing qualities was, that it provided for 
the peace and order and happiness of all. 
Liberty was not that state in which one 
party.only could express its sentiments, in 


»which men who voted according to con- 


science in their legislative capacity were to 
be denounced as traitors to the best interests 
of their country. That was not what he 
called liberty. Again, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had asked what country requir- 
ed agitation so much as Ireland. He would 
rather ask what country required quiet 
more? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
also said, that Ireland had never been in- 
jured, save by her own sons. In that posi- 
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tion he fully agreed with the hon. and 
learned: Gentleman ; and would further 
add, that it had never been more grievously 
injured by her own sons than of late years. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had also 
asked, with an air of triumph, “ Have I 
in these late discussions pointed out any- 
thing asa grievance which has not been 
admitted to be such by the general accla- 
mation of the House? Now, there was 
one grievance, which formed the burthen 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech, which was by no means admitted 
by the general acclamation of the House to 
be a grievance—he, meant the existing 
union of the two countries. But even 
admitting that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s assertion were correct, had not 
every Gentleman who had taken share in 
the late debate, had not the Government 
itself, admitted that the grievance of Ire- 
land must be forthwith remedied? Agi- 
tation might be necessary when a griev- 
ance was not admitted to be such, in order 
to call public attention to its existence ; 
but was that the case at present? That 
House had admitted the existence of griev- 
ances in Ireland, and the necessity of re- 
moving them. The Government had done 
the same; and if the Government did not 
honestly intend to remove the grievances 
of Ireland, it would be unworthy the sup- 
port which it had hitherto received, and 
which he trusted it would continue to 
meet, from a Reformed Parliament. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had asked, 
“What measures have the Government 
introduced for the benefit of Ireland?” 
The memory of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman must be very short, or he could not 
have said, that Ministers had done nothing 
for the benefit of Ireland, after the appro- 
bation which he had recently given to 
several of their measures. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman knew well, no man 
better, that one reason why more measures 
for the improvement of the condition of 
Ireland had not been introduced and car- 
ried through Parliament was the state of 
public business for the last two Sessions. 
One of the evils under which Ireland la- 
boured, and of which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had often complained most 
grievously, was the system of education 
which had so long prevailed in that country. 
That evil Ministers had entirely removed. 
On a former night he (Lord Althorp) had 
alluded to the Ministerial Amendment. to 
the Sub-letting Act, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had then said, that the 
VOL, XVI. {28 
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evils of the old Act had been removed in a 
far greater degree than had been previously 
promised, or than he had ever dared to 
anticipate. In the present Session too 
many measures had been introduced by 
the Government for the benefit’ of Ire. 
land, of which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had cordially approved, and there- 
fore he was surprised to hear the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ask: ‘“ where are 
your healing measures for my country ? 
These were the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman against the first part 
of the Bill. He rested them all on the 
necessity of agitation, which he declared to 
be essential to the peace of Ireland ; and 
then, priding himself on his gratuitous 
assumption that agitation was necessary, 
he had gone on to contend that it was 
unconstitutional and tyrannical to put it 
down. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had likewise said, that there was no con- 
nexion between political agitation and 
predial outrage. Certainly he (Lord Al- 
thorp) did not mean to affirm that the 
political agitators intended to produce the 
pradial outrages, but this he did mean to 
say, that it was impossible for a people to 
be agitated and irritated upon the subject of 
grievances, or alleged grievances, without 
being excited to discontent, and, what was 
worse, to acts of outrage. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had then proceeded to 
the second part of the Bill, and had con- 
tended that it annihilated Trial by Jury. 
Now, u more monstrous exaggeration than 
this, it was impossible for any man either 
to conceive or utter. He agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member in thinking that 
it was a great misfortune for a country to 
be deprived of the benefit of the established 
laws and of the Trial by Jury ; but yet, in 
his opinion, even that was preferable to the 
continuance of the present state of disorder 
and outrage, which was tantamount to the 
suspension of all law. He entirely con- 
curred in the opinion expressed in a peti- 
tion signed by the Magistrates and Deputy- 
lieutenants of the county of Kilkenny, 
which was presented a few nights ago by a 
noble friend of his. The petitioners stated, 
that the measure in contemplation for the 
suppression of disturbance would be perfect 
freedom when compared with the lawlessdes- 
potism at present existing in Ireland. With 
respect to the assizes held at Kilkenny, the 
petitioners’ statement was in exact con. 
formity with that which he had just made 
to the House. They stated that they 
deeply deplored the necessity which existed, 
2T ’ 
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for severe measures, and that they had 
hoped that the assizes lately held at Kil- 
kenny, at which vast numbers of audacious 
offenders were sentenced to transportation, 
would have had a salutary effect on the 
misguided disturbers of the peace of the 
country; but they lamented that such 
had not turned out to be the case, 
and that the system of tyrannical and 
savage oppression still continued unabated, 
and was directed more particularly against 
the poor and defenceless inhabitants of the 
country. This, then, was the opinion of 
the gentlemen of that county in which the 
result of the assizes had been quoted as a 

roof that the present measure was no 
on necessary. He thought it unnecessary 
for him to trouble the House longer—be- 
cause, in his opinion, it was impossible, 
after the long debates which had already 
taken place, to throw any new light on 
the subject. 

Mr. Barron said, he wished to say a few 
words in explanation. He had not made the 
statement regarding the murder of Mr. 
Leonard, as mentioned by the noble Lord ; 
what he had said was, that the persons 
accused of the murder were arrested in the 
presence of 500 persons, some of whom had 
assisted the special constables. 

Colonel Verner begged to say [loud 
cries of “ Question.” | He wished as the 
representative of an Irish county, [ “ Ques- 
tion” |. Since the House would not hear 
him, he would merely say, that Ministers 
had declared that they would stand or fall 
by that Bill; and as it had been so much 
mutilated in passing through the Commit- 
tee, he thought they ought to resign. 

The House divided on the Amendment 
—Noes 345; Ayes 86: Majority 259. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 
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Bowes, J. 
Cornish, J. 
Dobbin, L. 


BoroveH oF StaFrorp INDEMNITY. | 
Mr. Ellice moved the Order of the Day 
for the third reading of this Bill; and,, on 
the Order being read, moved that the Bill 
be then read a third time. 

The Question being put, 

Mr. Wynn said, that he objected to this 
Bill. He objected to it in the first place, 
because no parliamentary ground had been 
laid for it, that it rested simply upon the 
allegation of one right hon. Member, and 
was totally contrary to all precedent. Ifa 
general measure were proposed, indemnify~ 
ing all witnesses who might give evidence 
of corruption in which they had been en- 
gaged, that would be perfectly regular, and 
recognised by the Statute of George 2nd. 
But this Bill was not of that naturé, nor 
like that Bill which Jeave was giveit to 
bring in. That was, “ To indemnify per- 
sons who may give evidence before Parlia- 
ment, touching bribery in the election of 
burgesses to serve in Parliament for the 
borough of Stafford.” This Bill indemni. 
fied all persons who had been guilty of 
bribery and corruption at Stafford, whether 
they gave evidence or not ; an Amendment 
for confining the protection to those who 
ry give evidence, having been negatived, 
in Committee, Further, although one of 
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the Resolutions passed at the beginning of 
the Session said, “ that this House will 
proceed with the utmost severity against all 
persons who may have been returned to 
this House, or have endeavoured to be 
returned, by bribery,” yet in the very first 
case which came before it, that Resolution 
was rescinded. It was said, that this was 
a Bill to punish bribery, but on what 
grounds could that be said? It was well 
to be prepared with an answer to that 
question, for, probably, the House of Lords, 
as in former cases, would send down a 
message to know the grounds upon which 
the Bill was passed. The only answer the 
House would be able to give would be 
“the allegation of the hon. member for 
Coventry.” There was vio other ground. 
The House had yet to discover whether 
bribery existed; which ought to be ascer- 
tained before passing an Act to punish it. 
Was that course likely to check bribery ? 
He doubted it. He was convinced that 


the severe punishment of the offending in- 
dividual was more likely to check this of. 
fence than the disfranchisement of the 
borough. What he should desire would 
be, that a certain number of persons, such 
as might 


necessary to prove bribery, 
should be indemnified by this Act; and 
that all others should remain liable to the 
penalties of that offence. Instead of this, 
the Act included every person who might 
have thus offended. He threwno suspicions 
upon his right hon. friend, (Mr. Ellice) as 
an individual; but he was lately in office— 
closely connected with Government—and 
likely to be in office again. Was it fit that 
the House should agree at once, without 
any explanation whatever, but simply upon 
the allegation of one individual—and that 
individual connected with the Government 
—toa measure of this kind? On consti- 
tutional grounds, he considered this a mea- 
sure of too great importance to be passed 
upon the allegation of a single hon. Mem- 
ber. It had, indeed, been stated that the 
borough of Stafford was notoriously corrupt, 
and Mr. Sheridan, in his lifetime, had told 
many amusing stories about it. He re- 
membered hearing some of those entertain- 
ing tales. Mr. Sheridan told them by way 
of amusement, and fiction was called in to 
the aid of fact, in order to give embellish- 
ment to the story. But surely the table- 
talk of Mr. Sheridan was not an authority 
for passing an Act of Parliament! If the 
House of Lords were to require any state- 
ment besides the allegations of his right 
hon. friend, to sustain this Bill, it would 
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not be wholly satisfactory to inform their 
Lordships that Mr. Sheridan had also 
told many amusing stories about the cor- 
ruption of Stafford. He did not contend 
that that constituency was not corrupt, but 
that the Bill ought not to pass without 
some evidence of that corruption, and 
which might go down to posterity as a 
justification of their proceedings. Suppos- 
ing the Bill to pass that House—whether 
it passed the other or not—it would consti- 
tute a precedent for future proceedings. 
Future Ministers might not be scrupulous 
in adopting it, and might say—“ Why. this 
House did, on such an occasion, legislate 
simply upon the representations of an in- 
dividual, without any proof being required.” 
If there were ground to pass this Bill as a 
special measure, there was infinitely greater 
ound to pass it as a general measure. 
here could be no reason why it should be 
applied to the borough of Stafford, and not 
to all other boroughs. If they indemnified 
theelectors ofthe borough of Stafford, where 
it was said corruption universally prevailed, 
how could they, in any instance, when a 
casé of bribery was reported to the House, 
pass the ordinary resolution, directing the 
Attorney General to prosecute? In the 
Report of the Election Committee for the 
borough of Newry, now before the House, 
one individual appeared, on evidence, to have 
been guilty of bribery several times. If he 
were prosecuted, might he not say—“ is it 
not extremely hard that I should be put in 
a worse situation than the electors of Staf- 
ford? Why is all the vengeance of the 
law to be raised against me, because I prac- 
tised corruption in the borough of Newry, 
and not in the borough of Stafford?” In 
Stafford, it was stated, that one person had 
bribed 524 electors out of 526; and a per- 
son who had carried on corruption by whole- 
sale ought not to be indemnified against 
the consequences, except in case of an abso-= 
lute and over-ruling necessity. Was this 
such a case? It had not been proved. 
The indemnification was—“ all and every 
person or persons who may be, or have been, 
or may have been, implicated or engaged in 
such alleged bribery and corruption at or 
connected with any election ;” so that the 
indemnity was not confined to the present 
election. Two years had not elapsed since 
the election of 1831. And why were they 
to throw a shield over persons who might 
have been guilty of bribery in 1831? 
They could not give evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons as to 
that election. The Committee appointed 
2T2 
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for the 16th of April, was to try the merits 
of the last election, and not that of any 
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former year. Why, then, he asked, this 
extensive indemnity? Heretofore, the in- 
demnity had always been limited to the 
election which was to come under consider- 
ation. But the words of the Act were 
more extensive still. Not only were all 
persons implicated in any such bribery, who 
might be examined before the Committee, 
to be indemnified, but all who might be 
required to give evidence, were also in- 
cluded. The words were, “ all persons, 
&c. who may have been implicated, &c., 
‘or’ who may be required to give evidence, 
&c.;” and that “ or’ must be maintained, 
it seemed, although such persons might 
not, in fact, be required to give evidence. 
By passing this law, they would grant, for 
all past bribery in the borough of Stafford, 
a free pardon, without knowing that they 
should be enabled to pass any other mea- 
sure to correct it. He should wish to move 
an Amendment, though he was not sure 
that he should obtain a seconder for it. It 
was, however, that the word “or” be 
omitted, and the word “ and” inserted in 
its stead. Ifthe House should not agree 
to that, he should move, that the Bill be inti- 
tuled, not “ A Billto indemnify persons,” but 
“A bill to indemnify ‘all and every ’ per- 
son and persons who may have been guilty 
of bribery at any election in the borough of 
Stafford.” 

Mr. Ellice said, that this Bill, which had 
been described to be so very extraordinary 
a one, differed only from all others of a like 
kind which had been sent down from the 
House of Lords, to this extent; that 
whereas this Bill indemnified all persons 
connected with the transactions to which it 
referred in other Bills there had been an 
exception made in respect of those who had 
been candidates at the elections referred to, 
and of those who had not been called upon 
to give evidence before the Committee. 
The House, however, agreed to introduce 
a proviso that this Bill should not exempt 
any candidate at the last election from any 
disqualification from sitting in this Parlia- 
ment, to which he would, or-might other- 
wise have been liable. He had, on a for- 
mer occasion, stated to the House the 
reason why this Bill was introduced with- 
out a Committee being appointed. It was 
declared by two persons, who actually paid 
the money, that 524 electors out of 526, 
were guilty of bribery ; and that if an in- 
demnity were given to those persons, they 
would prove the facts before a Committee. 
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That being so stated, it was his.duty to re- 
peat the statement to the House; and, if 
possible, to procure redress to the public, 
for such an enormous grievance as bribery 
to that extent existing in this borough. 
At the same time, he could not allow the 
right hon. Gentleman to declare, that the 
Bill was solely founded upon hisallegation of 
corruption. It was mainly founded upon 
the petition, complaining of corruption in 
that borough. That petition had been sent 
toa Committee, which could not do justice 
to the parties, unless an indemnity were 
given to the witnesses. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed, that the Committee 
should proceed with the examination of 
witnesses; and when it had gone to an ex- 
tent to justify the inference of general cor- 
ruption prevailing in the borough, then the 
House should grant an indemnity to such 
Witnesses as it might be necessary to 
examine. He was afraid, if this Bill were 
not granted in the first instanee, the Com- 
mittee would never proceed with the in- 
quiry sufficiently far, to lay a foundation 
for such a Bill. The House might rely 
upon it, that if the Bill, with or without 
the Amendment which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed, were not passed, there 
would be an end to the inquiry. Without 
this Bill not even the preliminary steps 
could be taken ; and the case, notwithstand- 
ing the notorious existence of gross bri- 
bery, must terminate. With regard to the 
Amendment, he begged to say, that by in- 
troducing the word “ or” instead of “ and,” 
he was of opinion it would have the effect 
of conciliating the parties who opposed this 
Bill. He was of opinion that the word 
‘and” might have been substituted ; but 
the objection to, it was this—that if they 
put that word into the Bill, those would 
be indemnified, who were, by far, the greatest 
criminals—who must be examined—and 
the people, whose evidence might not be 
required, might be prosecuted by gui tam 
actions. He knew, as well as his right 
hon. friend, that no evidence given before 
the Committee could be used as a ground 
of action in the courts of law; but he 
knew, also, that certain information might 
grow out of it, and other persons might be 
there prosecuted. The first question to be 
ascertained was, whether they could punish 
those persons who had committed bribery ; 
and if they could not,then to consider whether 
advantage could be taken of their evidence. 
The power of the House was quite suffi- 
cient to compel their evidence, should they 
be inclined torefuse to give it. But hedid not 
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apprehend a case of refusal. If the Bill 
were not agreed to, the borough of Stafford 
might go on selling its votes, and it, and 
other boroughs, by similar practices, might 
send Members tothat House, as if no Reform 
of Parliament had ever taken place. The 
right hon. Gentleman complained that the 
Bill went beyond the last election. The 
reason of that was, that the very persons 
who paid the money at former elections, 
were those who did the same at the last 
election. It was useless to say, that the 
whole foundation of this Bill was the alle- 
gation of the member for Coventry. It 
was useless to disguise the fact that corrup- 
tion existed in the borough; it was as 
notoriousasthesunat noon-day. In 1826— 
and for this assertion he had the authority 
of one of the agents engaged on that occa- 
sion—one candidate expended 6,000/. or 
7,000/., and the other 14,000/. or 15,0001. 
The one who paid the larger sum was, of 
course, returned. The same course was 


taken in that case, as in this. Some of the 
parties seceded ; an inquiry was ‘ustituted ; 


and a sum equal to one half of the expense 
of the election was paid into the hands of 
the agent to suppress the evidence. With- 
out, therefore, some extraordinary measures 
being adopted, this flagrant instance of gross 
corruption never could be inquired into or 
corrected. If his right hon. friend thought 
it was not worth while to obtain such an 
object, then he did well to oppose the Bill ; 
but if he thought it desirable to remedy 
these gross abuses, and to prevent their 
recurrence in future, and he still refused to 
send up this measure to the House of 
Lords, by which those ends might be ac- 
complished, at least his right hon. friend 
ought to point out by what other means 
such abuses might be remedied. 

Mr. Shaw contended that the Bill 
would defeat its own object, for a Member 
who had got in by bribery, might indem- 
nify himself by giving evidence against 
those whom he had corrupted. It seemed 
to him that the Bill was well calculated to 
protect the most guilty parties. It was 
holding out a premium for bribery, and it 
was enabling the Member, whose seat was 
challenged, to say, if you unseat me, I will 
disfranchise your borough ? 

Mr. Foster said, that the allegation of 
524 voters having been bribed out of 526, 
had made a great sensation in the county. 
He could, however, assure the House, that 
the case was grossly exaggerated. The 
evidence on which it rested was altogether 
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but they had done the usual work of 
calumny in injuring the unfortunate. He 
called Stafford unfortunate, inasmuch as a 
part of its constituency was corrupt, and 
their conduct affected a great number of 
respectable and wealthy people. The par- 
ties to be indemnified did not deserve it ; 
and if the Bill were not hurried through 
the House, petitions from the borough 
would be sent to the House against it. 

Mr. Chetwynd said, he was quite ready 
to agree on his own part, and on the part 
of his constituents to any inquiry, and he 
desired to have an investigation into the 
allegations made against the borough of 
Stafford. 

Bill read a third time. 

On the Question that the Bill do pass, 

Mr. C. W. Wynn moved, that it be in- 
serted in the preamble that the Biil was 
founded upon the allegations of the right 
hon. Edward Ellice, that bribery existed in 
the borough of Stafford. 

Mr. Ellice was sorry that such a course 
should be followed by his right hon. friend, 
which would compel him to follow a simi- 
lar course on all Bills brought in by his 
right hon. friend. The proposition was 
plainly intended to cast ridicule on the Bill. 

Mr. Wynn withdrew his Amendment, 
though he affirmed that the House was 
passing the Bill in a most inconvenient 
manner, which would cover the House with 
disgrace. 

A verbal Amendment in the preamble 
having been agreed to, the Bill was 
passed. 


POOP CLS OLE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, March 30, 1833. 


MinutEs.] Bills. Brought up from the Commons :—Sup- 
pression of Disturbances (Ireland) with Amendments ; and 
Stafford Indemnity. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 1, 1833. 


MinuTEs.] Paper ordered. On the Motion of Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM, an Account of the Average price of Wheat as 
fixed under the 9th of George 4th, cap. 60, from 11th 
February, 1830, to the latest period. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of LANspown, from 
Selkirk, for the Better Regulation of Factories.—By Earl 
Grey, from Kilnahue, for a ‘Clause in the Grand Jury 
Bill, for the more equal applotting of Church Cess.—By 
Lord TgyNHAM, from the Barony of Gallen, for Vote by 
Ballot; and from Shreen, for a Repeal of the Union.—By 
the Earl of Rosesery, from Kilchrenan and Delavich, to 
secure to the People of Scotland their just Rights in the 
choice of their Ministers.—By the Marquess of LANSDOWN, 
from a Congregation at Nottingham; and by Earl Grey, 
from the Presbytery of Northumberland,—for a Removal 
of the Disabilities affecting the Dissenters.—By the Duke 
of Gorpon, the Marquess of STAFFORD, and the Bishop 
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of Lincoun, from several Places,—for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By the Marquess of LANSDOWN, 
by Earl Grey, by the Earl of Uxsripeg, and by Lord 
SuFFIg&LD, for the Abolition of Slavery.—By the Marquess 
of WESTMINSTER, from St. Bride’s, London, against the 
Assessed Taxes.—By the Earl of Limerick, from Limer- 
ick, against the Duty on Soap.—By the Marquess of 
STAFFORD, from a Number of Places, for a Removal of 
the Disabilities affecting the Dissenters. 

Cuurcu PatrronaGe (Watzs).| The 
Marquess of Westminster presented a Pe- 
tition from Welchmen resident in London, 
for the removal of the abuses in the Church 
Establishment of Wales. He considered 
that those who wished for the removal of 
the abuses of the Establishment were its 
best friends. The present petitioners par- 
ticularly desired, that all the ministers of 
religion resident in Wales should under- 
stand the Welch language. They also 
hoped that all Magistrates and Judges, 
who had to administer the law, would be 
compelled to obtain the same knowledge; 
and they therefore prayed, to attain this 
end, that a professorship of the Welch 
language might be instituted in each uni- 
versity. While he was on the subject, he 
would take the liberty of saying, that he 
thought the attack which a right reverend 
Prelate had, on a former evening, made 
on the author of a work relative to the 
causes of dissent in Wales had been most 
ably answered. He took it for granted, 
that the reverend Prelate had read the 
letter which, on this subject, had been 
addressed to one of the morning papers. 

Lord Wynford expressed his surprise, 
that the noble Marquess could speak in 
terms of commendation of Mr. Johnes’s 
letter. A grosser breach of privilege than 
the publication of that letter had never 
been committed ; for the writer of it avowed 
that he had been present at the debate, 
that he had heard certain expressions used 
in it, and that he was compelled to make 
such and such comments upon it. He 
was certain that the noble Lord could not 
have looked at all carefully at that letter; 
for if he had, he never would have said 
one word in commendation of a man who 
had so grossly violated the privileges of 
the House. 

The Marquess of Westminster said, the 
attack was made on Mr. Johnes, where he 
could not defend himself, and he might 
think himself justified in what he had done. 

Lord King regretted the absence of one 
of the rev. Prelates who had taken so 
active a part in the debate on this subject 


on Friday last ; for if that rev. Prelate had . 
been present, he should have given the 
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right rev, Prelate an opportunity of re- 
tracting certain sentiments which he had 
then expressed, The rev, Prelate had 
charged the writer of a book which he 
(Lord King) had quoted with having given 
circulation to the grossest falsehoods, and 
he was prepared to show that that charge 
was a matter of pure invention. 

The Duke of Buckingham was surprised 
that the noble Lord should have used such 
language respecting a right rev. Prelate in 
his absence; he might at least have 
waited till the right rev. Prelate was pre- 
sent. He would retort upon the noble Lord 
in his presence, that which the noble Lord 
had said of the rev. Prelate in his absence. 

Lord King was now ready with the book 
in his hand to prove the incorrectness of 
the right rev. Prelate’s assertion. He 
would give notice that to-morrow night 
he would show how incorrect the state- 
ment of the rev. Prelate was. 

The Bishop of Bristol said, that the 
noble Baron had not stated the circum- 
stances of this case fairly. The right rev. 
Prelate had stated that the book in ques- 
tion contained many instances of gross 
falsehood, but that he would only produce 
two instances of it. He then produced 
them, and said: “‘ Ex uno disce omnes.” 
He was quite sure that his rev, brother 
would to-morrow substantiate the correct- 
ness of what he had said on Friday. It 
was harsh in the extreme for the noble 
Lord to attack in so violent a manner a 
right rey. Prelate, who had enjoyed all his 
life long the highest character for probity 
and integrity. The noble Baron was in 
the habit of bringing forward charges of 
this description. It was of no use to 
overtuin the noble Baron’s statements. 
The noble Baron fell, indeed, to the 
ground, but then he rose from each fall 
with renovated strength. The noble Baron 
reminded him of an old officer who used 
to be elected annually in one of our 
universities to bring the most ridiculous 
charges against men of high character. 
This officer was styled terre filius. He 
wished the noble Baron would be a candi- 
date for that office in that House, and 
then all their Lordships might profit from 
his mode of performing its duties. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Cuurcn Rerorm (Iretanp).] The 
Bishop of Bristol presented a petition from 
the clergy of his diocess against the pro- 
posed-plan for reforming the Church of 
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Ireland. That plan was subversive of the 
rights of property and of the rights of the 
Church, and equally destructive to the 
best interests of Government and to the 
soundest principles of religion. 

The Bal of Eldon, wondered how 
any man could doubt that the Bill 
for accomplishing the spoliation of the 
Trish Church, which had been introduced 
elsewhere, was a tax-bill. No man who 
had read the Bill half through could have 
a doubt upon the point. With regard to 
the measure itself, he hoped that the last 
act of his life might be passed in opposing 
it to the utmost of his power. It was 
adverse to every established principle of 
Government. He had never seen any 
Bill so full of spoliation as this was. As 
his life had been spent in the defence of 
the Church of England, he should be guilty 
of a base dereliction of all his former 
principles if he did not at once avow that 
he would rather perish in the House than 
give his assent to so abominable and in- 
famous a measure. 


OssERVANCE OF THE Saspatn.| Lord 
Wharncliffe, in presenting a petition for 
the better observance of the Sabath, said 
that he could not give his assent to the 
measure which had been introduced upon 
this subject in another place, and which it 
was quite impossible ever to make palat- 
able to the people of this country. 

The Bishop of Zondon presented peti- 
tions from the parishes of St. Bride, and 
of St. John, Hampstead, for the better 
observance of the Sabbath. In presenting 
these petitions he said that he knew 
nothing of the measure which had been 
introduced elsewhere, except what he had 
seen in the newspapers. He thought, 
however, that such tradesmen as wished 
for the cessation of business on Sunday, 
not merely from the dictates of conscience, 
but also from the desire to obtain a little 
temporary ease, were entitled to the pro- 
tection of their Lordships. He agreed 
with the noble Baron, that in legislating 
upon such subjects it was better not to go 
too far; and if this measure did go too 
far, he trusted that their Lordships would 
not be deterred from doing something on 
a matter of so much importance. 

Lord Ellenborough recommended the 
right rev. Prelate, or some other right rev. 
Prelate, to introduce a rational measure 
upon this subject; for the measure which 


had been introduced imto the other 
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House would, he was certain, disappoint 
all the objects which the right rev. Bench 
had at heart at present. The only means 
of accomplishing their object was by in- 
troducing immediately a more rational 
measure. 


Suppression oF DistuRBANCEs, 
(IreLtanp).} On the Motion of Earl 
Grey, the order of the day was read for 
summoning the House to take into con- 
sideration the Bill, as amended by the 
Commons, intituled ‘An Act for the more 
effectual suppression of local disturbances 
and dangerous associations in Ireland.” 

Earl Grey rose and proposed the adop- 
tion of the following clause—(the words 
printed in italics being the amendments of 
the Commons) :— 

“And be it enacted, that any person 
liable to be prosecuted for any offence 
committed within any district proclaimed 
as aforesaid, contrary to the provisions of 
an Act passed in the Parliament of Ire- 
land in the 27th year of the reign of King 
George 3rd. intituled ‘ An Act to prevent 
tumultuous risings and assemblies, and for 
the more effectual punishment of persons 
guilty of outrage, riot, and illegal combina- 
tion, and of administering and taking 
unlawful oaths,’ or contrary to the pro- 
visions of an Act passed in the 50th year 
of the same reign, intituled ‘ An Act for 
the more effectually preventing the ad- 
ministering and taking of unlawful oaths 
in tela and for the protection of Ma- 
gistrates and witnesses in criminal cases ;’ 
or contrary to the provisions of a certain 
other Act, passed in the Ist and 2nd years 
of the reign of his present Majesty, in- 
tituled ‘An Act to amend an Act passed 
in the Parliament of Ireland in the 15th 
and 16th years of the reign of his Majesty 
King George 3rd. intituled an Act to pre- 
vent and punish tumultuous risings of per- 
sons within this kingdom, and for other 
purposes therein mentioned ;’ or contrary 
to the provisions of the said Act of the 
15th and 16th years of King George 3rd. 
therein referred to; or contrary to the pro- 
visions of a certain other Act passed in 
the 2nd and 3rd years of the reign of his 
present Majesty, intituled ‘An Act to 
restrain for five years, in certain cases, 
party processions in Ireland ;’ or contrary 
to the provision of any Act or Acts to con- 
tinue the said Acts or any of them, and. 
also every person charged with any offence 
contrary to the provisions of this Act, ex« 
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cept any offence created by this Act, and 
directed to be tried and prosecuted ac- 
cording to the course of the common law, 
shall and may be tried by and before a 
Court-martial to be appointed as aforesaid, 
and whether the offence so charged shall 
or shall not have been committed before 
the issuing of any proclamation under this 
Act: provided always, that in case the 
Lord-lieutenant should direct that any 
person charged with any offence contrary 
to any of the Acts aforesaid, which by law 
now is or may be punishable with death, 
shall be tried before any Court-martial 
appointed under this Act, such Court, in 
case of conviction, shall, instead of the 
punishment of death, sentence such convict 
to transportation for life, or for any period 
not less than seven years: and provided 
also, that such Courts shall in no case 
impose the penalty of whipping on any 
person convicted by or before such Courts: 
provided always, that it shall not be 
lawful for any such Court-martial to con- 
vict or try any person for any offence 
whatsoever committed at any time before 
the passing of this Act: provided also, 
that nothing in this Act shall be deemed, 
or taken to give such Court-martial any 
power or jurisdiction to try any person or 
persons charged or to be charged with the 
printing, publishing, or circulating of any 
libel, or with any combination or con- 
Sederacy contrary to the provisions of the 
said recited Statute of the 27th year of 
the reign of King George 3rd. or with 
any prevention or obstruction of any per- 
son, or any act to defraud any person in 
the assertion or enforcement of any civil 
right or claim contrary to the provisions 
of the said last-mentioned Statute, unless 
such combination or prevention, obstruction 
or act, shall be accompanied by force or 
by threats; but that all such offences, 
unaccompanied by force or threat as afore- 
said, shall remain triable according to the 
course of the common law.” 

The Noble Earl said, that the Amendment 
in the clause was to the effect that offences 
of a political nature should not be tried by 
a Court-martial, but according to the 
course of the common law. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that if the 
Amendments were to be made on the 
grounds stated by the noble Earl, they 
were not sufficient. The original enact- 
ments stood: upon the ground that there 
was good reason to suppose that Jurors 
had been intimidated, and that substantial 
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justice could not be obtained according to 
the usual course of the common law, and 
that being so, it was without any violation 
of the liberty of the subjeet, enacted that 
such offences as those to which this Bill re- 
ferred should be tried by Courts-martial. 
The noble Earl could only have been right 
before upon the supposition that justice was 
not to be obtained in Ireland according to 
the course of the common law. If that were 
still the case, why alter the provisions of 
the Bill? The provisions of this Bill, as 
they originally stood, were most stringent. 
When the Bill, of which this was in part 
an imitation, passed in 1829, the degree 
of political agitation in Ireland was most 
violent; it was much greater than at pre- 
sent. The election for Clare had just 
brought to the world the knowledge of the 
fact, that there was a sort of military 
organization among the people of Ireland— 
they were not riotous—they paid an in- 
sulting obedience to the law—there was 
throughout the country a latent rebellion 
that might be called into active exertion 
by those who were at the head of the 
Catholic Association; yet the Government 
of that day did not introduce such enact- 
ments as were to be found in this Bill. If 
the noble Earl was prepared to show that 
the condition of Ireland was improved, he 
should be most ready to accede to the 
Amendments now proposed, but as the 
noble Earl had said nothing of the kind— 
as he had given no explanation that could 
lead him to draw such an inference—he 
should with the greatest reluctance be 
compelled to refrain from giving his sup- 
port to Amendments, which, if the state 
of things in Ireland was not altered, 
appeared to have been somewhat irra- 
tionally introduced into this Bill. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that their Lord- 
ships were at this moment engaged in 
discussing one of the most important con- 
stitutional questions that he had ever seen 
introduced in Parliament since he had 
had the honour of a seat in that House. 
It involved the principle that what neces- 
sity compelled necessity justified. If the 
Minister was prepared to come down to 
the House and say, that necessity warrant- 
ed the suspension of the Constitution— 
and it was a suspension of one of the most 
important parts of the Constitution—the 
Trial by Jury—if he were prepared to do 
this, their Lordships might understand 
the grounds on which they were proceed- 
ing ; but, if that was not so—if the ne- 
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cessity did not exist-—the rule of justifica- 
tion was applied to a state of circumstances 
that did not warrant it. He had long 
been the:political opponent of the noble 
Earl, but he had never in his life uttered 
anything of him that was disrespectful, and 
in what he was urgiag he had no wish to 
do-so. But was not the whole conduct 
of the noble-Earl on this matter quite in- 
consistent in its character? One of the 
most important alterations that could be 
proposed would soon be submitted to 
them, and it was this—that the subjects 
of Ireland were now to be tried by Juries, 
who were destined to be tried by Courts- 
martial six weeks ago. He felt somewhat 
strongly upon this subject, on account of 
the position in which that House was by 
this measure placed with regard to the 
country. The men who had been opposed 
to the Reform Act had been represented 
as enemies of civil liberty, and of the 
rights which all men in this country were 
entitled to enjoy. He warned the noble 
Earl to observe how soon that sort of 
language might be altered in its.applica- 
tion. He was really ashamed to see how 
the noble Earl was now made the subject 
of abuse throughout the country. The 
country pages said, with regard to that 
measure of Reform, which they called a 
restitution of the old law of the country, 
but which was no more a restitution of the 
old law of the country than it was a restitu- 
tion of the principles of the Constitution of 
France: the country papers said, with re- 
gard tothat measuresomething of the same 
kind that they now repeated with regard 
to this measure—they said, ‘‘ No matter 
what the House of Lords says, or what the 
opinion of the House of Lords is, we will 
go to the House of Commons and get all 
that altered.” The noble Earl should take 
‘heed of this. There were various ways in 
which a Bill might be brought into Parlia- 
‘ment. This Bill had been brought into 
‘the House of Lords, and had passed 
through that House upon the responsibi- 
lity of the Ministers, If the Bill was not 
wanted, the Ministers alone were respons- 
ible. .He would not stand before his 
country, and be abused as a man who 
would give up the Constitution of his 
country, when he could say to that coun- 
try, “ I did not consent to this Bill, but on 
the responsibility of those who told us that 
Ireland could not be saved without it.” 
If the whole people of England could be 
brought within a distance to hear him, he’ 
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should declare to them that he would 
rather suffer death than take away. from 
the subject the right to Trial by Jury, and 
make him liable to be tried by Courts- 
martial, if he had not thought that such 
a measure was absolutely necessary for 
the safety and protection of the people of 
Ireland. Under these circumstances, he 
must press the noble Earl for an answer 
to the question, whether this measure was 
necessary now? To pledge that House 
to measures, and then in this way to 
abandon them, without any apparent rea- 
son whatever, was to do that which must 
tend to the destruction of that House and 
of the Constitution. He hoped, that the 
House would never be pledged in that 
manner again. Whena noble Lord, whom 
he now saw in his place, had come down 
to Parliament as a Minister on a similar 
occasion, he had done so under the abso- 
lute pressure of necessity, and, under that 
necessity, had got a Bill read three times 
in one night. But that was when the 
mischief was so immediate that forms were 
necessarily sacrificed. He had no object 
but to do his duty; and he would not 
allow himself to be called an enemy of 
his country because he had only done that 
which appeared to be his duty, upon the 
representation of a responsible Minister. 
Earl Grey : My Lords, no one is more 
willing than I am to give credit to the 
noble Earl for the purity of his motives— 
for his regard to the Constitution—and 
for the sound reason with which he desires 
that all his actions shall be governed. I 
subscribe to the position he has laid down, 
that this was a measure of necessity—it 
was introduced as a measure of necessity, 
and, therefore, without the usual formality 
of the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry, as it was thought that the cir- 
cumstances were such as to carry with 
them a complete justification of the Bill; 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing that 
view of the subject adopted in this House 
almost unanimously, while its justice was 
admitted by considerable majorities else- 
where. I subscribe also in some measure 
to the proposition, not that what necessity 
compels necessity justifies, but that what 
necessity compels necessity limits. This 
measure, which went to deprive the sub- 
ject of part of his legal rights, I introduced 
with the most painful feelings; and if 
what I have done has exposed me to the 
severe reflections that the noble Earl inti- 
mates, I shall console myself with the 
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cept any offence created by this Act, and 
directed to be tried and prosecuted ac- 
cording to the course of the common law, 
shall and may be tried by and before a 
Court-martial to be appointed as aforesaid, 
and whether the offence so charged shall 
or shall not have been committed before 
the issuing of any proclamation under this 
Act: provided always, that in case the 
Lord-lieutenant should direct that any 
person charged with any offence contrary 
to any of the Acts aforesaid, which by law 
now is or may be punishable with death, 
shall be tried before any Court-martial 
appointed under this Act, such Court, in 
case of conviction, shall, instead of the 
punishment of death, sentence such convict 
to transportation for life, or for any period 
not less than seven years: and provided 
also, that such Courts shall in no case 
impose the penalty of whipping on any 
person convicted by or before such Courts : 
provided always, that it shall not be 
lawful for any such Court-martial to con- 
vict or try any person for any offence 
whatsoever committed at any time before 
the passing of this Act: provided also, 
that nothing in this Act shall be deemed, 
or taken to give such Court-martial any 
power or jurisdiction to try any person or 
persons charged or to be charged with the 
printing, publishing, or circulating of any 
libel, or with any combination or con- 
Sederacy contrary to the provisions of the 
said recited Statute of the 27th year of 
the reign of King George 3rd. or with 
any prevention or obstruction of any per- 
son, or any act to defraud any person in 
the assertion or enforcement of any civil 
right or claim contrary to the provisions 
of the said last-mentioned Statute, unless 
such combination or prevention, obstruction 
or act, shall be accompanied by force or 
by threats; but that all such offences, 
unaccompanied by force or threat as afore. 
said, shall remain triable according to the 
course of the common law.” 

The Noble Earl said, that the Amendment 
in the clause was to the effect that offences 
of a political nature should not be tried by 
a Court-martial, but according to the 
course of the common law. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that if the 
Amendments were to be made on the 
grounds stated by the noble Earl, they 
were not sufficient. The original enact- 
ments stood: upon the ground that there 
was good reason to suppose that Jurors 
had been intimidated, and that substantial 
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justice could not be obtained according to 
the usual course of the common law, and 
that being so, it was without any violation 
of the liberty of the subjeet, enacted that 
such offences as those to which this Bill re- 
ferred should be tried by Courts-martial. 
The noble Earl could only have been right 
before upon the supposition that justice was 
not to be obtained in Ireland according to 
the course of the common law. If that were 
still the case, why alter the provisions of 
the Bill? The provisions of this Bill, as 
they originally stood, were most stringent. 
When the Bill, of which this was in part 
an imitation, passed in 1829, the degree 
of political agitation in Ireland was most 
violent; it was much greater than at pre- 
sent. The election for Clare had just 
brought to the world the knowledge of the 
fact, that there was a sort of military 
organization among the people of Ireland— 
they were not riotous—they paid an in- 
sulting obedience to the law—there was 
throughout the country a latent rebellion 
that might be called into active exertion 
by those who were at the head of the 
Catholic Association; yet the Government 
of that day did not introduce such enact- 
ments as were to be found in this Bill. If 
the noble Earl was prepared to show that 
the condition of Ireland was improved, he 
should. be most ready to accede to the 
Amendments now proposed, but as the 
noble Earl had said nothing of the kind— 
as he had given no explanation that could 
lead him to draw such an inference—he 
should with the greatest reluctance be 
compelled to refrain from giving his sup- 
port to Amendments, which, if the state 
of things in Ireland was not altered, 
appeared to have been somewhat irra- 
tionally introduced into this Bill. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that their Lord- 
ships were at this moment engaged in 
discussing one of the most important con- 
stitutional questions that he had ever seen 
introduced in Parliament since he had 
had the honour of a seat in that House. 
It involved the principle that what neces- 
sity compelled necessity justified. If the 
Minister was prepared to come down to 
the House and say, that necessity warrant- 
ed the suspension of the Constitution— 
and it was a suspension of one of the most 
important parts of the Constitution—the 
Trial by Jury—if he were prepared to do 
this, their Lordships might understand 
the grounds on which they were proceed- 
ing; but, if that was not so—if the ne- 
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cessity did not exist-—the rule of justifica- 
tion was applied to a state of circumstances 
that did not warrant it. He had long 
been the:political opponent of the noble 
Earl, but he had never in his life uttered 
anything of him that was disrespectful, and 
in what he was urgiag he had no wish to 
do-so. But was not the whole conduct 
of the noble-Earl on this matter quite in- 
consistent in its character? One of the 
most important alterations that could be 
proposed would soon be submitted to 
them, and it was this—that the subjects 
of Ireland were now to be tried by Juries, 
who were destined to be tried by Courts- 
martial six weeks ago. He felt somewhat 
strongly upon this subject, on account of 
the position in which that House was by 
this measure placed with regard to the | 
country. The men who had been opposed 
to the Reform Act had been represented 
as enemies of civil liberty, and of the 
rights which all men in this country were 
entitled to enjoy. He warned the noble 
Earl to observe how soon that sort of 
language might be altered in its.applica- 
tion. He was really ashamed to see how 
the noble Earl was now made the subject 
of abuse throughout the country. The 
country papers said, with regard to that 
measure of Reform, which they called a 
restitution of the old law of the country, 
but which was no more a restitution of the 
old law of the country than it was a restitu- 
tion of the principles of the Constitution of 
France: the country papers said, with re- 
gard tothat measuresomething of the same 
kind that they now repeated with regard 
to this measure—they said, ‘“‘ No matter 
what the House of Lords says, or what the 
opinion of the House of Lords is, we will 
go to the House of Commons and get all 
that altered.” The noble Earl should take 
heed of this. There were various ways in 
which a Bill might be brought into Parlia- 
‘ment. This Bill had been brought into 
‘the House of Lords, and had passed 
through that House upon the responsibi- 
lity of the Ministers, If the Bill was not 
wanted, the Ministers alone were respons- 
ible. He would not stand before his 
country, and be abused as a man who 
would give up the Constitution of his 
country, when he could say to that coun- 
try, “ I did not consent to this Bill, but on 
the responsibility of those who told us that 
Treland could not be saved without it.” 
If the whole people of England could be 
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should declare to them that he would 
rather suffer death than take away. from 
the subject the right to Trial by Jury, and 
make him liable. to be tried by Courts- 
martial, if he had not thought that such 
a measure was absolutely necessary for 
the safety and protection of the people of 
Ireland. Under these circumstances, he 
must press the noble Earl for an answer 
to the question, whether this measure was 
necessary now? To pledge that House 
to measures, and then in this way to 
abandon them, without any apparent rea- 
son whatever, was to do that which must 
tend to the destruction of that House and 
of the Constitution. He hoped, that the 
House would never be pledged in that 
manner again. Whena noble Lord, whom 
he now saw in his place, had come down 
to Parliament as a Minister on a similar 
occasion, he had done so under the abso- 
lute pressure of necessity, and, under that 
necessity, had got a Bill read three times 
in one night. But that was when the 
mischief was so immediate that forms were 
necessarily sacrificed. He had no object 
but to do his duty; and he would not 
allow himself to be called an enemy of 
his country because he had only done that 
which appeared to be his duty, upon the 
representation of a responsible Minister. 
Earl Grey : My Lords, no one is more 
willing than I am to give credit to the 
noble Earl for the purity of his motives— 
for his regard to the Constitution—and 
for the sound reason with which he desires 
that all his actions shall be governed. I 
subscribe to the position he has laid down, 
that this was a measure of necessity—it 
was introduced as a measure of necessity, 
and, therefore, without the usual formality 
of the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry, as it was thought that the cir- 
cumstances were such as to carry with 
them a complete justification of the Bill; 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing that 
view of the subject adopted in this House 
almost unanimously, while its justice was 
admitted by considerable majorities else- 
where. I subscribe also in some measure 
to the proposition, not that what necessity 
compels necessity justifies, but that what 
necessity compels necessity limits. This 
measure, which went to deprive the sub- 
ject of part of his legal rights, I introduced 
with the most painful feelings; and if 
what I have done has exposed me to the 
severe reflections that the noble Earl inti- 
mates, I shall console myself with the 
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reflection that it was a painful discharge 
of that duty which my conscience required 
me to perform. The noble Earl has 
argued as if the whole ground of necessity 
was abandoned by the introduction of 
these Amendments. I cannot understand 
this to be the case. The necessity which, 
as I have before stated, compelled the 
measure, ought to limit it; and if, in the 
discussion of a measure, it is shown that 
with certain limitations it would be as 
efficient as the case of necessity required 
it to be, then, as it seems to me, the Houses 
of Parliament are bound to admit those 
limitations, and to alter the measure 
accordingly. Undoubtedly, as the Bill 
originally stood, the offences which are 
enumerated in the clause we are now dis- 
cussing, subjected those who committed 
them to be tried by Courts-martial. If 
the objects of that provision can be attained 
in’ another way, am bound to consider 
whether I cannot dispense with these pro- 
visions in the particular case, and if I can, 
without injuring the general efficiency of 
the measure, I am bound to doso. One 
part of this Bill relates to meetings of an 
illegal nature, and which are calculated to 
produce most evil effects. It was to stop 
such political agitation that this Bill was 
proposed. [| will not stop to inquire whe- 
ther that agitation was greater or less 
than in 1829, but it was of so great an 
extent, and threatened such dangerous 
consequences, that there was no one who 
did not feel the necessity of some measure 
to repress the evil. It is not necessary 
for me to go further than to the repeated 
calls made on me for some measure of 
this nature for a long period before it was 
introduced. The meetings, that are the 
subject of this enactment, have been 
held generally in districts which there is 
no reason for proclaiming. As it is almost 
impossible that meetings should continue 
to be held in such districts, the question 
is, whether we shall continue this provision 
of the law with regard to them. After 
carefully considering the subject, I am of 
opinion, that the measure may, with per- 
fect safety to its general efficiency, be 
limited in the way now proposed by these 
Amendments, and I shall therefore give 
them my support. I have been called on 
to state whether Ireland is in an improved 
state. In some districts there has been 
some improvement, but not in all, and not 
enough to justify the remission of this 
measure, During the last circuit, Juries 
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have performed their duty better than they 
did formerly, but still it: is frequently im- 
possible to carry the law fully into effect, 
m consequence of the difficulty of getting 
witnesses to come forward. I have a 
letter from one of the highest law author- 
ities in Ireland, stating that the very ex- 
pectation of this Bill has produced a most 
salutary effect, and when carried into 
execution, I hope it will be found to 
answer its purpose. That being tlie case, 
I appeal to your Lordships whether I am 
liable to be attacked for inconsistency— 
to be accused of abandoning principles, 
or to be charged with acting in contradic- 
tion to the necessity of the case, if, in this 
particular instance of limitation, I propose 
to you to acquiesce in the Amendments 
that have been agreed to in the House of 
Commons—Amendments which, I think, 
may be adopted with safety, and without 
diminishing the efficiency of the Bill? 
What was the object of this Bill in the 
first instance? It was to institute Courts- 
martial, for the purpose of preventing the 
punishment of death from being visited 
upon those who did their duty as Jurymen 
or witnesses. The Amendments will not 
diminish the power of Courts-martial in 
that respect; and as to the taking away 
from me, and giving to the noble Earl 
opposite that popularity which he now 
seems so earnestly to desire, 1 must be 
content to suffer the loss in consequence 
of having done my duty, and must permit 
the noble Earl to receive all the advant- 
age of it. I do think that the Amendments 
now proposed may be_agreed to, con- 
sistently with the principles stated by the 
noble Earl and the noble Lord opposite, 
and consequently it is their duty to assent 
to these Amendments. It is on these 
grounds generally that I shall assent to 
them. It was with the deepest regret, 
that I found myself compelled to propose 
the measure. Feeling the necessity of it, 
I did not shrink from doing my duty, 
however painful that duty was, and con- 
sistently with that principle I would not 
preserve part of the Bill which can be safely 
done away with. 

The Duke of Wellington either had not 
understood the original provisions of the 
Bill before it underwent alteration, he 
would not call it amendment, in the other 
House, or the noble Earl had not fully 
stated its existing powers. It appeared to 
him that according to the original pro- 
visions of the Bill, as it was introduced to 
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their Lordships’ House, there were three 
modes of dealing with the particular 
offence of assembling after the Proclama- 
tion Act, two of which related to meetings 
in districts not proclaimed under’ the 
second portion of the Bill, and the other 
to offences in districts which were pro- 
claimed, The first of these modes re- 
lated to summary convictions before two 
Magistrates, according to the Bill of 1829 ; 
the second to convictions according to the 
ordinary course of common law; and the 
third related to convictions by Courts- 
martial in districts proclaimed under the 
operation of the second part of the Bill. 

ow what was the alteration which the 
Bill had undergone? Why that, whether 
the offence was committed in a part of the 
kingdom that was not proclaimed or 
in a district that was proclaimed —whe- 
ther it was committed in such a manner 
as that, under the original Bill, it might 
be tried in a summary way before two 
Magistrates, or whether it might have 
come under the jurisdiction of a Court- 
martial—it was in every case to be tried 
according to the common law. Was not 
this, he asked, a complete revolution in 
principle? The preamble of the Bill, if 
such an amendment was adopted, should 
be altered, if it went to state the expedi- 
ency of certain measures which the de- 
tails would not contain. The preamble 
expressly placed the trial of offences con- 
nected with the holding of unlawful 
assemblies in proclaimed districts to 
Courts-martial, and in districts not pro- 
claimed by the ordinary courts appointed 
to try misdemeanors. But what was the 
alteration made by the House of Com- 
mons? Why, it completely put an end 
to the power of trial by summary pro- 
cess, and provided that the offence, even 
in proclaimed districts, should not be 
tried either in a summary manner by two 
Magistrates, or by Courts-martial, but by 
the ordinary courts of common law. 
Now he felt called upon to say that, if 
the courts of common law were found ca- 
pable of doing any business whatever, 
they were capable, if properly exercised, 
and ought to be used, in discharging all 
the judicial functions of the country. He 
repeated that, if the courts of common 
law were now found adequate for the trial 
of offences connected with illegal as- 
semblies, they ought to be deemed equally 
adequate for the trial of all manner of 
violations of the law, and Courts-martial 
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ought not to be employed at all. -If, 
however, on the contrary, it were true 
that Courts-martial were requisite for the 
discharge of the judicial business of the 
country—if it were true that owing to in- 
timidation neither Jurors nor witnesses 
could be obtained, and if it were true 
that the ordinary tribunals could not be 
relied upon for the vindication of the 
law, their Lordships ought not to shrink 
from doing that which was necessary, 
however harsh, nor suffer a measure which 
they believed called for, to be idly frittered 
away. The question to be considered 
was, whether justice could be administered 
in proclaimed districts without having re- 
course to military tribunals? If it could, 
Courts-martial should not be called into 
existence at all. If such a hope, how- 
ever, could not be obtained, and if it were 
necessary to establish military tribunals, 
he took upon himself to say they would 
be useless unless they were vested with 
the powers to try the particular species of 
offence to which the Amendment under 
consideration referred, as well as every 
other species of offence which under the 
other provisions of the Act, might come 
before them. 

Lord Plunkett thought that the noble 
Duke had in some measure mistaken the 
question. The noble Duke argued as if 
those Amendments which were now the 
subject of discussion went to take awa 
all the provisions of the Bill, which were 
adapted to give effect to the law in Ire- 
land. The noble Duke, at the conclusion 
of his observations, had put a sort of 
dilemma, in which he supposed the Mi- 
nisters to be involved. The noble Duke 
said, that if the ordinary law were suffici- 
ent to put down those offences, Courts- 
martial was not required; if it were not, 
and Courts-martial were established, then 
said the noble Duke, you ought not to go 
back to the common law. But that di- 
lemma could not be sustained. It was 
not stated that the institution of Courts- 
martial was every where necessary. The 
provisions contained in the other parts of 
the Bill would have the effect of giving 
protection to people in those parts of. the 
country which were not proclaimed, and 
would enable the courts of law there to 
do their duty with effect. But such was 
not likely to be the case in the proclaimed 
districts, and therefore, though the Courts- 
martial might be indispensable in one 
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might not be required in another and for 
another species of crime. He believed 
there had existed, and he was sorry to 
say, that he believed there did still exist, 
a most unexampled state of disorganiza- 
tion in many parts of Ireland. The un- 
fortunate people of that country had been 
oppressed with an iron tyranny such as no 
other part of the world had ever seen 
since the days of Robespierre. The Bill 
was still necessary, although not as a 
measure of coercion, but of protection to 
the unfortunate people. His noble friend 
at the head of the Government said, that 
he was not desirous of carrying it further 
than he was absolutely compelled to do, 
and was he therefore to be described as 
giving up the Bill altogether? His noble 
friend did not wish to lose sight of those 
principles which ought not to be broken 
In upon except in case of absolute neces- 
sity, and which ought to be infringed no 
further than the limits which that neces- 
sity positively prescribed. The question 
had not been argued as fairly by other 
noble Lords as by the noble Duke, but 
had been argued as a matter of personal 
blame to the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government. They were asked why the 
Bill had been introduced in that House? 
and they were told in effect, that if they 
were now to adopt these Amendments they 
would be bringing their own House into 
disrespect. The noble Earl opposite had 
spoken much of the Constitution. Was 
‘that one of the principles of the Constitu- 
tion which the noble Earl would rather 
suffer death than violate, to refuse to con- 
‘sent to Amendments made in a Bill by the 
House of Commons? At least, it was 
not supposed to be so in the other House, 
where Amendments made by their Lord- 
‘ships in a Bill relating to Trial by Jury 
had been readily adopted. It was, indeed, 
one of the advantages of the Constitution, 
that a measure brought into one House 
was corrected afterwards by the examina- 
‘tion of the other. He did not consider 
that the Bill had received any such altera- 
tions in the other House as would render 
it inefficacious. A considerable effect 
had already been produced in Ireland by 
the mere announcement of this measure, 
which, for his own part, he considered 
was required by, and still adapted to the 
situation in which Ireland was now placed. 
The noble Earl stated, that he understood 
the trials on the late circuits had produced 
satisfactory results—that there was at 
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length freedom of opinion and_ of action 
—that Jurors were not afraid, nor wit- 
nesses intimidated. But the real question 
was, if there were perfect freedom, would 
not more cases have been brought for- 
ward for trial? Were prosecutors in that 
situation which they ought to be? He 
would state one remarkable fact which 
occurred lately. It was a prosecution 
against a police officer for murder, in 
which the relatives of the deceased had 
to appear in the character of public prose- 
cutors. Allowance ought certainly to be 
made for the natural feelings of indi- 
viduals in such circumstances; but these 
feelings were carried too far when they 
attacked the prerogatives of the Crown, in 
such a way as had rarely or ever been done, 
by challenging every Juror from whom 
an impartial verdict might be expected. 
When the Jury were impanelled, the 
prosecutors thought that Roman Ca- 
tholics were more likely to give a verdict 
according to their wishes than Protestants, 
and in consequence nine jurors of the 
former and three of the latter persuasion, 
were sworn in. The party was acquitted, 
as he was in fact blameless; that showed, 
he admitted, an improved state of feeling. 
He had very strong hopes that this Bill 
would not be required to be put in force 
in any single instance; but that did not 
prove that it was not necessary to enact it. 
He would beg their Lordships to consider 
the description of crime to which it was 
still applicable—that almost every case 
which could possibly arise, connected 
with the intimidation of witnesses, or the 
attempt to turn public functionaries from 
their duties, was embraced by it. All 
these offences were met by its provisions, 
Though founded on the Proclamation 
Act of 1829, it went much farther, and 
was far more comprehensive in its nature; 
for it gave the Lord Lieutenant the means, 
when the ordinary powers could not reach 
offenders, of directly attacking and putting 
an end to outrage. It gave great facilities 
for carrying the common law into effect in 
the districts where it was yet in force, and 
in any other parts of the country it gave 
military courts as they were properly 
called, power over all those offences which 
impeded the administration of justice. 
What had been the state of Ireland for 
the last twelve months? Not merely had 
the ill-disposed been rioting in every kind 
of lawlessness, but they compelled others 
to join in their train—the well disposed, 
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who were anxious to fulfil their duties—to 
pay their rents—to be peaceable, loyal, 
and good subjects, had been in many in- 
stances forced into a reluctant concert 
with evil doers. It was to put an end to 
this frightful state of things, that the Bill 
had been brought in ; and without stating 
that all the alterations were absolute im- 
provements in the Bill, he would still say 
that it was a good Bill, and sufficient for 
the purpose. He was satisfied to take it 
as it was, being convinced that it would 
preserve peace, ensure order, and protect 
life; and he therefore put it to their Lord- 
ships whether, under such circumstances, 
they would do anything to defeat or 
impair it ? 

Lord Wynford said, if he believed that 
there was such a happy change in the 
constitution of society in Ireland as to 
justify these changes in the Bill, he should 
feel it his duty to oppose every Amend- 
ment, and in order to procure the rejection 
of the Bill, because he would never 
wantonly consent to the violation of the 
established Constitution of the country. 
But he did not think that any change of 
a salutary nature had taken place on 
which they could congratulate themselves. 
He would beg to state that the averment 
of the noble Lord, that it was exceedingly 
doubtful if the Bill would ever be put in 
force, in consequence of the Amendment 
in the state of the country, was to him a 
source of uneasiness. If a noble Lord in 
another place had been correctly reported, 
he had described this supposed improve- 
ment as the very circumstance which was 
of the most alarming character. And in 
that opinion he (Lord Wynford) most 
certainly agreed; for it was acalm of a 
delusive and portentous nature, and only 
showed the immense and unwholesome 
control which certain individuals could 
exercise over their fellow-countrymen. It 
was evident there were persons of influ- 
ence sufficient to suppress their angry 
passions, and almost on the instant to 
make them quiescent and apparently 
obedient to ‘the law, but who, when it 
suited their purpose, could bring them 
forward in most formidable array—a thing 
which he denounced as wholly inconsist- 
ent with the peace and good government 
of the country. But in reference to this 
boasted improvement, he would beg to 
ask whether the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Doyle, whose trial at Naas, which had 
been published in the papers of that 
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morning, had been read by their. Lord- 
ships, and whether it showed any features 
which should induce their Lordships to 
consent to this Amendment made by the 
Commons? That Rev. gentleman had 
been indicted for publishing. seditious 
libels and attending illegal meetings, and 
the second count, for being present at 
such meetings, applied to the part now 
under consideration. . This Rev. gentle- 
man, who talked of getting rid of all 
tithes, and who attacked the Aristocracy 
in every way, would have been as he ex- 
pected convicted; but after four hours 
deliberation the Rev. gentleman had been 
acquitted. Now he considered that un- 
lawful assemblies, in the present temper 
of Ireland, were, of all things in the world, 
her greatest curse, and ought, above all 
things, to be vigorously met and resolutely 
put down. How could the fidelity of the 
preamble be maintained under these alter- 
ations? What did it complain of? Why, 
that there were unlawful assemblies which 
afflicted and disturbed the country. Then, 
he contended, that these unlawful and 
tumultuous assemblages were the worst 
part of the grievances of Ireland, and 
ought not to have been withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the Courts-martial. If 
they wanted evidence of the injurious 
tendency of these meetings, let them look 
to the last eighteen months, ever since 
another individual of the name of Doyle 
had written a certain letter, which had 
produced dissension and disturbance as 
surely as thunder followed lightning. 
These offences were the foundation of all 
others—they were the parents of all the 
outrage and all the intimidation which 
had lately prevailed; and if they could 
not be tried by the ordinary course of the 
law, as the noble Premier had at first 
stated, and which had not since been con- 
tradicted, they ought to be assigned for 
decision to the Courts-martial. These 
meetings were all for political purposes, 
and all in their consequences contributed 
to the disruption of society. If such 
meetings were not to be attacked, punish- 
ed, and put down, it was a mere mockery 
to pass this Bill, and it would be wise to 
come to some understanding at once and 
reject it. He should oppose to the utmost 
any attempt to destroy the Church of 
Ireland because he was bound to protect 
his Sovereign, and his Sovereign was 
bound to protect that Church. Now any 
attempts to injure or destroy that, or to 
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intimidate its Ministers, were political 
offences, and the King, as parens patrie, 
was bound to take every measure to de- 
fend it, and their Lordships, as the great 
supporters of the Throne, were called 
upon to assist him in maintaining order 
and enforcing justice. If they could not 
do this by the ordinary law they were 
bound to go beyond it, no matter for what 
offence. They ought, then, after the 
statement of the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government, to decide on these 
political offences at once. If they with- 
drew them from the Courts-martial 
Clan~2, the Bill was merely a bit of waste 
pape.. It was folly to talk of murders 
and maraudings only being subject to 
such courts. They could not re-animate 
the murdered body—they could not re- 
store vigour to the limb when the mortal 
blow had been given by the midnight 
assassin; but they could prevent those 
tumultuous meetings which first gave birth 
to such enormities, which engendered 
such atrocities, which excited such evil 
and such horrid passions, and they ought 
todo so. He was satisfied that the Bill, 
as formerly sent down from that House, 
was a necessary, a just, and an efficient 
measure, wholly equal to its end. It was 
not so now. He had _a high respect for 
the other House; but he had also a 
proper respect for that House to which 
he had the honour to belong; and he 
therefore called upon their Lordships to 
respect their own privileges, and not give 
way on the present occasion, by agreeing 
to Amendments which were at once un- 
wise and uncalled for. 
The Earl of Wicklow hoped no one 
would suppose that any objections had 
been taken to the Amendments, in conse- 
quence of their being more lenient than 
the original provisions of the Bill. Such, 
he was convinced, was not the case; and 
he had heard with pleasure from his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers that the Bill, as it now 
stood, was competent to their wishes; that 
under such a Bill, they would be able to 
maintain peace and security in Ireland. 
He must say, however, that the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government, had 
placed their Lordships in a very difficult 
position. As the responsible Minister of 
the Crown, the noble Earl had brought in 
a Bill of extraordinary, if not unprece- 
dented, severity; and their Lordships, re- 
posing perfect confidence in the positive 
statement of the noble Earl as to its abso- 
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lute necessity, had adopted the measure. 
But now, after a period of six weeks, the 
noble Earl brought forward the same 
measure, if so it was to be called, but 
greatly and most essentially altered, and 
asked their Lordships’ concurrence with 
the alterations, on the ground that the 
state of Ireland was altered, and that the 
discussions in another place had thrown a 
new light upon the subject. Of such con- 
duct the House had surely a right to com- 
plain. It was evident, that either the 
noble Earl (Grey) when he made his first 
statement was ignorant of the real state of 
Ireland, or that knowing the state of 
Ireland, he had asked for a measure as 
absolutely necessary, which he now said 
was not absolutely necessary, or even 
justifiable. If any improvement had taken 
place in Ireland since the bringing forward 
of this Bill, it was occasioned by the con- 
fidence which the mooting of such a mea- 
sure had given to the well-disposed part 
of the community in the Government 
But a short time back, the peaceable an 

the loyal had felt themselves left at the 
mercy of the ruffian; but when they saw 
this measure brought forward, they con- 
cluded that the Government meant to 
assert its supremacy for the security of 
the people, and under that conviction they 
had given their exertions to maintain the 
law. That, he contended, was a strong 
reason for maintaining the disposition first 
evinced. Nothing short of it on the part 
of the Legislature would give peace to 
Ireland. In its present shape, the Bill 
was greatly impaired. The noble Earl 
said, it was as efficient as when it was 
sent to the Commons, and fully equal to 
the wants of the Government. If it would 
enable the Government—if, as the Minis- 
ters said upon their. responsibility, that 
with the Bill, as amended, they could 
maintain peace, and secure property and 
life in Ireland—he had no objection to it ; 
but he must deny, that the Bill, as amend- 
ed, was calculated to effect what the ori- 
ginal Bill would have effected. The original 
Bill brought two distinct classes of persons 
within its scope. First, the political agi- 
tator, against whom, indeed, the strongest 
passages in the noble Earl’s speech on in- 
troducing the Bill had been directed. In 
the second place, all persons in proclaim- 
ed districts, who should be absent from 
their houses in the night time. Whereas, 
now, the only persons who would be 
amenable to be tried under the measure 
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were those who had actually been guilty 
of violence, such as midnight incendiaries 
and assassins. He repeated, however, that 
he was glad to hear, from Ministers, that 
the Bill, with all its material alterations, 
was adequate to the maintenance of peace 
and security in Ireland; and he had only 
to regret that the noble Earl (Grey) had 
before so completely misled their Lord- 
ships, by his positive declaration of the 
absolute necessity of so great a departure 
from the Constitution as he then pro- 
posed. 

Viscount Melbourne maintained, that 
the Bill still gave abundant power to the 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland to put down 
illegal meetings. The meetings, the pro- 
ceedings at which, in the Bill as it origin- 
ally stood, were to be brought within the 
purview of Courts-martial, were only meet- 
ings in proclaimed districts. Now it was 
well known, that the principal body aimed 
at by the Bill was the Volunteers. But 
meetings of the Volunteers were very 
rarely held in these districts likely to be 
proclaimed, so that the efficiency of this 
Bill was not diminished as regarded them. 
It was true that an improvement had ma- 
nifested itself in the state of Ireland, and 
that Juries had lately done their duty; 
and he agreed with the noble Earl, that 
one cause of that improvement was the 
encouragement given to the well-disposed, 
by the introduction of the Bili into Par- 
liament. But it was not less true, that 
while the convictions were going on to 
which he alluded, outrages were prevailing 
to an extent which proved that the ordi- 
nary laws were not enough to repress 
them. He could not admit, that that 
House at all compromised its dignity, by 
agreeing to amendments which proceeded 
from the other House. All that their 
Lordships ought to do, was to consider 
whether those Amendments were right or 
not; and, if right, to agree to them. But 
it was maintained by the noble Earl (if 
his objections meant anything), that the 
Bill ought to be brought in precisely as it 
was ultimately to pass. Did the noble 
Earl ever know a Bill of severity of this 
kind go through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment without receiving sufficient modifi- 
cations? Was not that the case with the 
Bills of 1794? And did not the measures 
known by the name of the Six Acts 
undergo this most material alteration, that 
their operation was confined to meetings in 
the open air? 
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The Duke of Wellington complained, 
that the provisions of the Bill were now. 
inconsistent with the preamble, and that 
those meetings against which it was de- 
clared in the preamble, that some extra- 
ordinary measure of legislation was 
necessary, were now not included in the 
operation of the Bill, but were submitted 
to a different mode of punishment. If, 
however, his Majesty’s Ministers con- 
ceived that the measure, in its present 
form, was sufficient for the purpose in 
view, he, for one, would not wish them to 
carry it one iota further. He did not 
complain of the Amendments, but he 
complained of the inconsistency of the 
preamble with the provisions of the Bill. 

The Marquess of Lansdown observed, 
that even if the Amendments exposed 
the framers of the Bill to the charge of 
inconsistency, and they were at the same 
time thought right, they ought to be 
adopted. But he denied the validity of 
the noble Duke’s argument. No differ- 
ence whatever had been made in the 
mode of punishment, the only difference 
was in the mode in which guilt was to be 
ascertained. If it were discovered that 
only one case out of one hundred of 
those to which the provisions of the Bill 
originally applied, did not need the ap- 
plication of extraordinary powers, that 
case ought to be removed, and restored 
to the dominion of the ordinary law. If 
there was one thing of which he was more 
confident than another, it was this, that 
if their Lordships passed the Bill as it 
stood, they would hear no more of those 
assemblies which all parties agreed were 
destructive of the peace and prosperity of 
Ireland. 

The Earl of Roden said, that when the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) first introduced 
the measure in February, one of the 
strongest arguments he pressed upon the 
House was the necessity of adopting some 
measure which should enable the Govern- 
ment to put down the political agitators. 
Now, however, the noble Earl took quite 
a different view. It was now thought 
necessary only to arrest and punish the 
dupes of the agitators, and to leave the 
agitators to be dealt with by that which 
the noble Earl had expressly declared to 
be incompetent to their suppression, the 
common law. For his own part there 
was but one Amendment upon which he 
should feel it his duty to take the sense 
of their Lordships, and that occurred in 
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the fourth clause, and respected the 
clergy. With respect to the Bill itself, 
as sent to the House of Commons and 
as it now appeared, what had been said 
of the month of March might with justice 
be applied to it—it went in like alion and 
came out like a lamb. He was not un- 
willing to admit some benefit had already 
arisen out of the measure in the security 
which it promised to witnesses and Jurors, 
and the consequent confidence which it in- 
spired in those classes of persons. It was 
to it he in a great measure ascribed the 
attendance of Jurors at. the last Assizes, 
but he feared that those good effects would 
be neutralized by the Amendments which 
were made in the Bill. This was a view 
of. the case which their Lordships ought 
not to forget, and they should take es- 
pecial care that none of the benefits 
which the Bill had produced should be in 
any way frustrated. He was free to 
confess that the Bill was a measure of 
unprecedented harshness, and could only 
be justified by the necessity of the case. 
The Bill was a Whig Bill, but it was not 
on that account he found fault with it. 
but. because of the injudicious alterations. 
How could the noble Earl opposite and 
his colleagues justify those alterations? 
What had occurred since it had been 
introduced into that House to change the 
opinion of his Majesty’s Ministers? They 
could not say that the state of Ireland 
was different now to what it was in Feb- 
ruary. If the Bill was justifiable at that 
time it was so up to the present moment. 
If it were not, in the opinion of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, justifiable at that time, 
they were guilty of a great injustice to 
that House in throwing the odium of so 
harsh a measure upon their Lordships’ 
shoulders. It was unfair towards their 
Lordships to make them appear the 
originators of. unnecessarily harsh mea- 
sures, and then to propose or admit of 
modifications to such measures elsewhere. 
But, in point of fact, there was no just 
reason for those alterations. The state 
of Ireland continued still equally alarm- 
ing, as was proved by insurrectionary 
outrages of all descriptions. These were 
becoming every day more numerous and 
notorious; and authentic statements of 
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them were every day published .and were 
known to both Houses of Parliament. 
The Bill, too, was called for by the peace- 
able, the loyal, and respectable portions 
of the Irish community. Their Lordships 
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would see, from the Resolutions entered 
into by the Lord-lieutenants, Noblemen; 
Sheriffs, Magistrates, and - gentry of 
Kilkenny, how. much the Bill was desired 
in that part of Ireland; and yet, notwith- 
standing such testimony in favour of the 
efficacy of the Bill in its original shape, 
they had it now brought down to them 
from the other House, frittered away and 
deprived of some of its most essential 
points. In fact the Bill was now almost 
nothing. It would be wholly inoperative 
in what he considered its vital features. 
He saw nothing at all to gratify him in 
the changes that were made — nothing 
to redeem or compensate the advantages 
which were thrown away. The tendency 
of those alterations must necessarily be to 
throw odium on the aristocracy, to give 
them an unjust character for severity 
and harshness, and to give credit to others 
for mild and. conciliatory dispositions. 
However that might be, there was another 
objection to those Amendments, which, 
in the mind of every friend to order, was 
of great importance. The great object 
of the Bill was to put down agitation, and 
most willingly did he give his support to 
a measure having that object in‘ view. 
When he supported the Bill he chiefly 
approved of that clause which was direct- 
ed against agitation and agitators and he 
had no doubt but that it would be retain- 
ed; it was therefore with great regret he 
perceived that an alteration had been made 
under which the great agitators would 
escape, though their unfortunate dupes 
might be handed over to a Court-martial. 
There was no one subject upon which their 
Lordships ought to be more resolute than 
in suppressing agitation in Ireland; if 
it continued the Catholics would be em- 
boldened by success, while the Protest- 
ants would be disgusted by the repeated 
disappointment of their hopes of protec- 
tion. These feelings might create the 
most disastrous results., Their Lordships 
might rest assured that nothing was more 
conducive. to the peace and security of 
Ireland, and to. the integrity of: the 
empire, which depended so much upon 
the Union of the two countries, than ma- 
king a marked distinction between the 
two great parties in Ireland. The protec- 
tion of the Protestant interest by the 
British Legislature was: essential to the 
maintenance of the Union; and if ever 
they should, through : disgust or disap- 
pointment, coalesce with the other party: 
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it would be utterly impossible to prevent 
a Repeal of the Union, or, in other words, 
a dismemberment of the Empire. He 
objected to those Amendments on several 
grounds, and on none more particularly 
than that the higher classes of agitators 
and offenders were exempted from sum- 
mary jurisdiction and military tribunals, 
whilst their humbler dupes, led on by 
artifice, operating unfortunately too often 
upon distress, would be handed over to 
those tribunals which he had hoped were 
intended principally for the punishment 
of the ringleaders. He did not mean to 
divide the. House upon the Amendment, 
but if any noble Lord proposed its rejec- 
tion he should have his support. 

Lord Teynham remarked, that half a 
million of people in England had peti- 
tioned against the passing of the Bill at 
all. It was a measure which certainly 
established a tremendous gulf between 
England and Ireland. He certainly did 
not mean to say, that the Bill was not 
necessary, but he deeply deplored that 
necessity, feeling, as he did, that Ireland 
ought to be governed by other means than 
by the sword. 

Earl Grey denied that his conduct was 
justly liable to the charge which had been 
preferred against it. He certainly should 
have done very wrong if he had proposed 
any measure stronger than what the ne- 
cessity of the case seemed to him at the 
time to require. But after much consider- 
ation, the Bill which he had had the 
honour to introduce to their Lordships 
was framed in conformity with what that 
necessity appeared to justify, and had 
been adopted by their Lordships in conse- 
quence of his statement. It then went 
to the other House of Parliament, which 
had an undoubted right to make what 
alterations in the Bill they thought proper. 
For those alterations he was not re- 
sponsible. Some of them he wished had 
not been made. But when the Bill came 
back with these alterations, it was for their 
Lordships to consider whether it was not 
still sufficient for its purpose. That was the 
true ground on which the question stood. 
A noble Earl had alleged that the course 
which had been adopted was calculated to 
blacken the aristocracy in the minds of 
the people. Ifthat reproach was applicable 
to the House for adopting the measure, 
how much more applicable must it be to 
him who proposed the measure? But he 


must deny that either the House or the 
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individual who was then addressing them 
was justly subject to the reproach, When 
the Bill came from the other House of 
Parliament with alterations, it was their 
Lordships’ duty to examine those altera- 
tions ; and if they considered them bene- 
ficial, to adopt them. And even if they 
considered those alterations objectionable, 
yet not so objectionable as to warrant 
risking the loss or the delay of the Bill, 
they would then pay a proper deference to 
the other branch of the Legislature, as well 
as to their duty to the public, by agreeing 
to the alterations. He did not think that 
this alteration with respect to Courts- 
martial materially affected the Bill. These 
were the only alterations made in the first 
part of the Bill, and he did not think that 
they militated against its efficiency. He 
now approached the second part; and 
though there were numerous alterations 
made in it, yet they were not of any par- 
ticular importance, with the exception of 
that which limited the power of the Lord- 
lieutenant, so that he could not apply the 
provisions of the Act to districts merely 
because tithes had not been paid. That 
clause had certainly made a great change 
in the operation of the Bill, but he hoped 
that the difference was not so great as to 
prevent their Lordships from passing it. 
With respect to the preamble, he thought 
that it was strictly in accordance with the 
provisions of the Bill. It stated that the 
laws how in force had been found inade- 
quate to the prompt and effectual suppres- 
sion of the disturbances, and that the inter- 
position of Parliament was necessary, for 
the purpose of checking their further pro- 
gress and to maintain the peace. He 
conceived that that had been fully made 
out, and the provisions of the Bill would 
carry it into effect. He agreed in opinion 
with the petitioners from Kilkenny, who 
stated in their last resolution that tlre least 
possible delay should be allowed to inter- 
vene in passing the measure into a law. 
He thought that the Bill, as amended, 
would have the effect of tranquillizing Ire- 
land; and he was sure that the noble 
Duke opposite (than whom there could 
not be a higher authority on military 
matters) would declare that, with the Bill 
as it then stood in his hand, he would 
answer for the peace of that country. He 
would conclude by saying, that it. was 
for their Lordships to say whether they 
would receive the Bill as amended, cr 


whether they would reject any, or which 
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of the Amendments made in the other 
House. 

Clause with Amendments agreed to. 

Several verbal Amendments were agreed 
to. On the Question being put, on the 
omission of the words in the 4th clause 
“shall be cognizable by any Court ap- 
pointed as hereinafter mentioned, and if 
not committed within any such district—” 

Lord Ellenborough rose and said, that 
undoubtedly the Amendment in this clause 
made a great alteration in the working of 
the Bill: inasmuch as’ those attending 
meetings were only liable to-be punished 
at common law as the clause now stood, 
whereas they could be punished summarily 
as the clause stood formerly. He recol- 
lected that when he formerly objected to 
the clause, it was said, that as the punish- 
ment inflicted was less than that awarded 
at common law, it would operate better 
than if more severe punishment were 
ordained, in consequence of the summary 
jurisdiction under which it might be 
awarded. He did not conceive that the 
clause, as amended, was more favourable 
to liberty than formerly, but quite the 
reverse. Though it was generally proper 
to confine observations to the clause under 
discussion, he thought it worthy of observa- 
tion at that time, how unequally the Bill 
acted. By the 22nd clause it was enacted, 
that every person who should injure the 
property or person of any one who had 
‘appeared as a juror, witness, or prosecutor, 
or for the purpose of any prosecution or 
civil proceeding, or who by menaces, or 
otherwise, should deter any one from ap- 
pearing as a juror, witness, &c., or other- 
wise, should be triable for such offence, if 
committed within any proclaimed district, 
by a Court-martial, and on conviction be 
liable to transportation for seven or four- 
teen years. This brought the poorer 
classes under the jurisdiction of Courts- 
martial, while the great agitators, who 
were the cause of the disturbances, were 
specially excepted by the clause then 
under consideration. If the alterations in 
the Bill had been made in the other 
House, contrary to the wishes of Govern- 
ment, and by an overwhelming majority 
of that House, then the Ministers and 
their Lordships would all be placed in the 
same situation, But that was not the 
case. Ministers not only agreed to many 
material changes, but they even suggested 
some amendments themselves. They must, 
therefore, have offered a. measure for their 
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Lordships’ adoption, which was either in- 
adequate to the case in point, or which 
they were not justified in passing. He did 
not like that provision of the Bill which 
enacted that the poor should be tried by 
Courts-martial, while the great agitators 
were tried by common law. It was not 
consistent with ordinary justice—it was 
not calculated to raise their Lordships in 
the opinion of the country—nor was it 
consistent with the grounds on which the 
noble Earl had founded his case for the 
necessity of the additional powers con- 
ferred on the Government by the Bill. 
Earl Grey said, that the noble Baron 
had endeavoured to create the impression 
that the Ministers were dealing leniently 
towards the great agitators, who caused 
the disturbances, while they oppressed the 
poor who only acted as their followers. 
He was convinced that the sense of the 
country would reject the imputation which 
the noble Baron endeavoured to cast upon 
Ministers. The noble Baron would allow 
that there was a difference between the 
culprit who practised midnight outrages, 


‘and plotted in secret, and him who went 


boldly in the face of the law, and that 
different modes of punishment were applic- 
able to the two species of crime. That 
was the reason why the difference drawn 
between him who maliciously injured pro- 
perty, or deterred a juror from attending 
on any trial, or any offence of that sort— 
and the agitator. And as a proof that 
these agitators themselves did not consider 
that they were favoured by the measure, 
he might mention that persons addicted to 
such practices were those most opposed to 
its enactments. He thought, therefore, 
that whether their Lordships adhered to 
the clause as amended or not, they would 
acquit his Majesty’s Government of any 
intention to truckle to the great agitators. 
He now came to the part of the noble 
Lord’s statement which regarded the taking 
the power of summary punishment from 
the Justices of the Peace. The question 
was, whether the increased punishment 
would not be sufficient to answer the ends 
of justice. In his opinion it would ; especi- 
ally as any Magistrate, Peace Officer, or 
other person, authorized by the Lord- 
lieutenant, could commit to prison any 
one found out of his house at certain 
hours, or who contravened the provisions 
of the Act. If the punishment of the 
common law were found effectual, he 
could not but consider it desirable that it 
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should be adhered to, as there was always 
‘a ‘ptejudice entertained against a convic- 
tion by a Magistrate without the interven- 
tion of a Jury. He, therefore, thought 
that ‘their Lordships would consider that 
the Amendment might be agreed to, with- 
out destroying the efficacy of the Bill. 

The Amendment agreed to. 

Several verbal amendments agreed 
to—Upon the Amendment to the 4th 
clause being read, which provides that it 
shall not be in the power of the Lord-lieu- 
tenant to apply the provisions of the Bill 
merely because tithes had not been paid, 

Earl Grey said, that he could not but 
acknowledge that he approached that 
Amendment with great regret. He hoped, 
however, that the difference which it 
made in the operation of the Bill was not 
such as would induce their Lordships to 
reject the whole Bill. He, however, saw 
no greater difficulty in adopting the pro- 
vision than that it was useless and clearly 
inoperative. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
objected to the Amendment because it was 
inconsistent with the previous part of the 
clause. The commencement of the clause 
gave the Lord-lieutenant the power of 
declaring a district in a state of insubor- 
dination, and then the clause went on to 
say that it should not be lawful for the 
Lord-lieutenant to apply the provisions of 
this act to any county or district merely 
because tithes should not have been paid. 
But acounty or district might be disturbed 
in consequence of outtages arising from 
tithes, and it was surely not intended that 
the Lord-lieutenant was not then to pro- 
claim the district. The Amendment at 
the end therefore did not take from the 
Lord-lieutenant the power given by the 
first part of the clause, though it appeared 
to do so, as far as tithes were concerned. 
But that was not his greatest objection to 
the clause. He objected to it more par- 
ticularly because it gave the sanction of 
Parliament to a most improper distinction 
between tithes and other property, and 
deprived the clergy of that protection 
which was extended to every other class 
of his Majesty’s subjects. He objected 
toit too, as the clause, if it meant anything 
went to put down tithes; and if it did 
not mean that, it meant nothing. Two 
years ago a party in Ireland had determined 


that tithes’ should be put down, and the 


Legislature had passed an Act to defeat 
their intentions, and compel the payment 
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of tithes, yet that very Act was now to be 
defeated by the clause in question. Why 
did not the framers of the Bill begin their 
preamble with ‘‘ Whereas it is expedient 
that no payment of tithe shall take place 
in Ireland.” It would have been better 
to have done so at once, than thus to wink 
and connive at the injustice to which the 
Irish clergy were to be subjected by the 
Bill. There was another amended clause 
to which he would make some allusion— 
namely, that which related to combination 
to defeat the law. It was to the following 
effect :—‘ Provided always, that it shall 
not be lawful for any such Court-martial 
to convict or try any person for any offence 
whatsoever committed at any time before 
the passing of this Act: provided also, 
that nothing in this Act shall be deemed 
or taken to give to such Court-martial any 
power or jurisdiction to try any person or 
persons charged or to be charged with the 
printing, publishing, or circulating of any 
libel, or with any combination or con- 
federacy contrary to the provisions of the 
said recited Statute of the 27th year of the 
reign of King George 3rd, or with any 
prevention or obstruction of any person, 
or any act to defraud any person in the 
assertion or enforcement of any civil right 
or claim contrary to the provisions of the 
said last-mentioned Statute, unless such 
combination or prevention, obstruction, or 
act, shall be accompanied by force or by 
threats; but that all such offences, unac- 
companied by force or threats as aforesaid, 
shall remain triable according to the course 
of the common law.” Their Lordships 
would bear in mind that Courts-martial 
could try no man except directed so to do 
by the Lord-lieutenant. They would also 
bear in mind, that the Legislature passed 
the Act 27th of George 3rd, referred to 
in the Clause for the protection of this 
species of property in the clergy. It con- 
tained this clause :—‘ And be it enacted, 
that any person who shall, voluntarily, enter 
into any unlawful combination or confede- 
racy to defraud any clergymanof the Church 
of Ireland, orlay impropriator, of any tithes 
or dues, or any part thereof, or obstruct 
him in the collection thereof, or shall, by 
force, threats, or other unlawful means, 
prevent any clergyman, or lay impropri- 
ator, or any person or persons employed 
by him, from selling or disposing of any 
tithes, or do any act to defraud any clergy- 
man or lay impropriator, of his tithes, or 
any part thereof, &c.” Now it would be 
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seen by the clause he had before quoted, 
that the Lord-lieutenant had the power to 
order all other offences to be tried before 
Courts-martial; but he was not allowed 
to order offences connected with the col- 
lection of tithes, so that the clergy were 
not to have the same protection as the rest 
of his Majesty’s subjects. He said it 
would be disgraceful if such an Act found 
a place on the Statute-book. He wished 
the sentiment embodied in those never-to- 
be-forgotten words which fell from the 
lips of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, at the beginning of the Session, 
in allusion to the Bill, had been acted on 
in the present instance. The noble and 
learned Lord then expressed himself in the 
following terms :—‘ The duties between 
‘the subject and the Government were 
‘ reciprocal, and that Legislature, in which 
‘was vested the supreme power of the 
* State, had no right to claim obedience to 
‘ the law, nor had the Crown any right to 
‘claim allegiance, until that Legislature 
‘ should secure, and that Crown command, 
‘ complete and effectual protection for the 
‘ life, liberty, and property of the subject. 
‘That Legislature was to be deemed as 
‘ having abandoned its functions, and that 
‘ Crown was to be considered in the hands 
‘of a usurper, and not qualified to claim 
‘ allegiance, from the very moment it could 
‘be shown that the protection of the 
‘ subject was at an end.’* He must con- 
tend that, if ever there was a case in which 
the protection of the Legislature was re- 
quired for a body of men who willingly 
paid allegiance to the Crown, this was the 
case; and that, if ever there was a case in 
which it was clear that protection was re- 
fused, merely because it was the Church 
of Ireland and its property, which con- 
sisted principally of tithes, that demanded 
it, this, too, was that case. He objected 
to the first Amendment, because it gave a 
sanction for the spoliation of the Church 
of Ireland; and to the second, because it 
took away from the Lord-lieutenant the 
power of sending any offence which con- 
nected itself in any shape with tithe to be 
tried by Courts-martial. Their Lordships 
were in the habit of hearing a great deal 
said about the distress of the people of 
Ireland. Now, if there were distress in 
that country, it was attributable to the 
insecurity of property there, which pre- 
vented the rich: man from engaging in 
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those enterprises which might produce an 
increase of capital to himself, but were 
certain to produce an increase of employ- 
ment to his poor labourers. 

The Lord Chancellor said, if he thought 
those alterations objected to by the noble 
Duke could prevent the operation of the 
Bill, and leave the peaceable and loyal 
inhabitants unprotected, and deprived of 
that security which it was the main object 
of the Bill to give, he could not agree in 
sanctioning, but must refuse to adopt, such 
a clause. But because he had no-such 
opinion he would concur in the Amend- 
ment. Had such a clause been proposed 
in that House, he should have agreed to 
it with great reluctance, because he looked 
upon it as absolutely and utterly inopera- 
tive. With regard to the other clause 
alluded to by the noble Duke, he did not 
consider it would, in the smallest degree, 
impair the efficiency of the measure. For 
these reasons he could not concur in the 
opinion expressed by the noble Duke. He 
had the greatest respect for the quarter 
whence the Amendment came. The author- 
ity of the other House must always carry 
with it great weight, but, in this instance, 
he must say he could see no sound reason 
or argument for the change, and it was 
with the greatest repugnance that he gave 
it his support. It would, however, be 
wholly inoperative, and could not have 
the slightest effect in modifying the mea- 
sure, or diminishing that protection which 
they were bound to give to his Majesty’s 
peaceable subiects. Objection was made 
to the clause because it did not apply to 
the peaceable refusal to pay tithes; but 
might not a complaint on the same grounds 
be also made, because it did not apply to 
the peaceable refusal to pay rent or just 
debts? Why, was it not said, that no dis- 
trict should be declared disturbed and 
insubordinate, on account of men not 
paying their tradesmen’s bills, or on 
account of the non-payment of the King’s 
taxes. Why, in short, was the Lord- 
lieutenant warned, not on any account 
to take a peaceable and quiet district fora 
disturbed and insubordinate one. But the 
patience of their Lordships was already 
sufficiently exhausted, without his dwell- 
ing for a moment longer upon this Amend- 
ment, which, in justice to those who pro- 
posed it, he must say was not without a 
precedent; for, he was sorry to observe, 
that the records of our Statute-book pre- 
sented numberless instancesof over caution, 
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of contriving how to avoid doubts where 
doubts could never exist, and of intro- 
ducing provisoes without any necessity 
whatever. However indefensible this 
Amendment might be in other respects, 
he must say, that it was utterly harmless 
and innocent. No man’s rights were in- 
jured by it~no man’s privileges were 
taken away or interfered with by it; and 
he was not prepared, on account of the 
Amendment in this clause alone, to dis- 
sent from the alterations made by the 
House of Commons. But it was said, that 
this Amendment gave an indication as if 
Parliament had different feelings on the 
subject of non-payment of tithes, from 
those which it ought to have; that it 
countenanced a belief that the Legislature 
was not so determined as it ought to be 
to protect all rights of property, and eccle- 
siastical property as well as any other 
property. He discovered nothing however 
in the rest of the measure, in the motives 
from which it was brought forward, or in 
the principles upon which it was framed, 
to give the least reason to suppose that 
Parliament was not determined, until the 
law should be changed, so long as the 
rights of landlords and tenants and of the 
Church should continue upon their present 
footing, to give to all those rights, and to 
all descriptions of property, ecclesiastical 
and otherwise, the protection to which the 
law of the land entitled it. And this 
brought him to consider the last section 
to which the noble Duke had referred— 
namely, the restriction of the power of 
bringing certain cases to trial by Courts- 
martial, by excepting offences cognizable 
under the 27th of George 3rd. Upon full 
consideration of this Amendment, he was 
inclined to think that those offences were 
well and wisely exempted from trial by 
Courts-martial. To this point it was but 
justice to say that, in his judgment the 
House of Commons had rather improved 
the’ Bill than altered it for the worse, 
although he confessed that the improve- 
ment never occurred to him when the Bill 
was before their Lordships. From the 
nature of those cases, he thought, on re- 
‘flection, that they could not be well taken 
out of the hands of the ordinary tribunals. 
For offences of combination and conspiracy 
were the most nice, the most delicate, and 
the most difficult for Juries, nay, even for 
Judges themselves, as well as for Juries; 
they were, he said, the most difficult ques- 
tions which in ordinary cases came before 
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Courts of Justice. The nicety of the evi- 
dence and of the matter of the charge, as 
contrasted with the evidence, inclined him 
to think that it would be well to keep 
such cases in.the ordinary Courts. But 
he had a second reason, and it was this; 
he was sure it was not the wish of the 
opponents of this Amendment, any more 
than of its supporters, to bring tithes into 
greater disrepute and odium than at pre- 
sent attached to them, and he thought 
that to embody such unpopular tribunals 
as Courts-martial for the purpose of en- 
forcing tithe, would be to take a very 
injudicious mode of regaining for them 
the respect which they had lost in the 
public mind. A third reason which influ- 
enced his judgment upon the effect of this 
Amendment was, that there was an im- 
portant limitation to the exception. When- 
ever these combinations were attended 
with violence, they were excepted from 
the exception, and left to be dealt with by 
the Bill as it originally passed their Lord- 
ships’ House; that is to say, they were 
left to the jurisdiction of Courts-martial 
in proclaimed districts. As to any insinu- 
ations that might be thrown out against 
him, he disregarded them utterly and 
totally ; he was going to say indignantly, 
but that his indignation was not at all 
moved by them. If he felt, as he did, a 
reluctance to resort to such a measure as 
the present Bill, and if that repugnance 
was only mitigated, never overcome, by 
the absolute necessity of the case, which 
left his Majesty’s Government no choice 
but this measure, or some other equally 
objectionable ; if concurring in the mea- 
sure on this ground, anything had escaped 
him, or any oversight had. been committed 
by him or his colleagues in framing the 
principles of the Bill, or devising the 
machinery by which they were to be 
carried into effect, were they to reject the 
suggestions of others, simply because they 
had not occurred to themselves, and be- 
cause some factious or captious persons 
might say, “ You passed these things over, 
and you are taking a leaf out of other 
men’s books.” He would never reject a 
leaf of another man’s book, so that the 
book were better than his own, and that 
he had the choice between the two. He 
would therefore adopt this alteration. 
Even if it were against his better judg- 
ment, he might, perhaps, have been pre- 
pared to accede to it as all Ministers 
acceded to such alterations in all times, 
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He believed his noble friend, if the noble 
Baron (Lord Ellenborough) would allow 
him to call. him so, who made on this 
ground a charge of inconsistency against 
his Majesty’s Government, was pretty 
nearly the only one at that side of the 
House who was entitled, if even he was 
entitled, to bring such a charge against 
Ministers. He could refer to the Six Acts, 
in which very important alterations were 
made; for instance, restricting their opera- 
tion to meetings in the open air, and 
rendering them only temporary instead of 
permanent. These changes were adopted 
with great reluctance, and no charge of 
inconsistency was ever breathed against 
the Government of the day for complying 
with them. But it was said, that this Bill 
was totally different from the Bill as it 
was first brought in, and that it retained 
none of its effective provisions. What! 
was it nothing to enable the Lord-lieute- 
nant of Ireland to make the attending any 
society whatever, whether under cover or 
in the open air, for whatever purpose con- 
vened, and however peaceably conducted, 
a misdemeanor, and to render the party 
punishable for attending at it? But it 
seemed the Bill made the great agitators 
free. Yes, if they chose to go to prison 
they were free ; they were free if they chose 
to attend a meeting which might be inno- 
cent or laudable in itself until the procla- 
mation of the Lord-lieutenant made it 
illegal. But then the agitator was not to 
be tried by Court-martial, while his dupe, 
his cat’s-paw was. Could any man give 
any other than one answer to a plain ques- 
tion which he was about to put? Courts- 
martial were to exist only in proclaimed 
districts. Now, he asked, could there be 
any agitation in proclaimed districts? The 
answer was, that the cat would as soon go 
voluntarily into the fire, as the other 
animal thrust himself into a proclaimed 
district. The Bill was still a very effective 
one, That alteration in the Bill which 
enabled the police at any period to ascer- 
tain in a short time the inmates of a house 
by having a list of them, had increased its 
severity and efficacy. As much had been 
said against the House of Commons for 
depriving the Bill of its efficacy, he must 
do them the justice to say, that in this 
point they had increased the efficacy of 
the Bill. 

The Duke of Buckingham complained 
of the noble and learned Lord on the 


-Woolsack haying employed all his in- 
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genuity and all his skill to lead the atten- 
tion of the House away from the point 
at issue. The noble and learned Lord 
seemed aware that the month of March 
had expired, and that he was therefore at 
liberty to make April fools of their Lerd- 
ships. Nothing could be so ridiculous, 
so feeble, so burlesque, as the noble and 
learned Lord had made this piece of 
legislation appear, which the noble and 


learned Lord had nevertheless supported, 


If he had wanted arguments against this 
part of the Bill, he should have: found 
them in the statements of the noble and 
learned Lord and of the noble Earl. That 
it was totally unnecessary had been proved 
by the noble and learned Lord. The 
noble and learned Lord had been prolific 
in abuse of the clause of the noble Lord 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the 
right hon, Gentleman who was Secretary: 
for Ireland, and is now Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and of the unfortunate 
Gentleman who proposed, and those who 
supported the Amendment, though the 
noble and learned Lord called them his 
political friends. He should not lavish 
his abuse upon them in imitation of the 
noble and learned Lord; he should con- 
tent himself by saying that the proviso 
was useless, and mischievous because it 
was useless. It was to him a strong 
objection that by it tithes was the only 
species of property that was not protected 
by this measure. Those wha proposed 
this proviso seemed to have no objection 
to give a broad hint to the clergy of 
Ireland that they were not to be protected. 
He did not say that there was such an 
intention on the part of Ministers, ‘but 
it seemed, by their assenting to this clause, 
that they had no objection to prostrate 
the Protestant Church of Ireland. This 
was, in his opinion, the first step towards 
the ruin of that Church, Whether it had 
been well done or not he did not say, but 
it was by means of that Church that 
Ireland had been governed; and he desired 
to know, if its place were not supplied 
by something equally strong, what was 
to prevent the separation of the two 
countries? They must make the King 
the head of the Catholic Church, or they 
would not be able to preserve the Union. 

The Bishop of London agreed with many 
of the observations which had fallen from 
the noble Duke. When he had heard 
the noble Lord on the Woolsack take 
such pains to demonstrate the absurdity of 
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this proviso, and its incongruity with the 
other parts of the Bill, he could not do 
otherwise than hope that the noble and 
learned Lord meant to resist it: He agreed 
with the noble Duke that it would make 
the Bill inoperatiye, and worse than in- 
operative. ‘They were not to judge of the 
feelings. of the Irish by the feelings of 
well-educated Englishmen. Certainly, the 
clause would not, in the minds of the 
English, sanction the non-payment of the 
dues of the Establishment. They would 
discriminate between the sanction and the 
prohibition to the Lord-lieutenant. But 
the Irish, he was afraid, would suppose 
that this limitation was meant for a settled 
purpose, and that purpose, they were likely 
to suppose, was the encouragement of tithe- 
payers not to pay tithes. That such 
would at least be its effect, it was not 
possible, he believed, to deny. As a 
minister of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, he could not sanction the 
Amendment. The only objection, perhaps, 
which could be made to rejecting the 
Amendment was, that it would delay the 
Bill, and that the Bill was necessary to 
tranquillize Ireland. But he did not 
believe that rejecting it would cause any 
serious delay. It was owing, he under- 
stood, to peculiar circumstances and to 
misapprehension, that the proviso was 
carried at all. He anticipated, therefore, 
if the Bill were sent back to the Commons 
with the clause struck out, that it would 
occasion no discussion, and he believed 
would not be followed by a division. If 
their Lordships divided on the clause, he 
could not withhold his support from those 
who objected to this Amendment. 

Lord Plunkett said, that the clause 
was of trifling importance when taken 
in conjunction with the rest of the Bill. 
It did not, in fact, exonerate the non- 
tithe-payers from any of the enactments 
or provisions of the Bill, nor was there 
any disposition in the Government to en- 
courage them not to pay their dues, When 
an accusation was made, that Ministers 
sought to prostrate the Protestant Church, 
their Lordships ought to look at the con- 
duct of Ministers, to see what they had 
done, and what they proposed to do, and 
their Lordships would find in that, a com- 
plete refutation of the opinion that such 
was the intention of Ministers. Govern- 
ment, in fact, had brought on itself a great 
deal of odium, and had exposed itself 
to much. obloquy, by exerting itself to 
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collect the tithes, Its exertions on that 
point, he had a right to complain, were 
not met by that corresponding support 
from the other side which it was entitled 
to expect. The clergy, he admitted, were 
in great distress; but it was by facts—not 
suppositions or reports in newspapers— 
that the intentions and conduct of Govern 
ment should be judged. He was sure 
that no instance could be adduced in 
which the Government had refused to 
employ the military or civil force to sup- 
port the clergy. He was of opinion that 
the clause, as it now stood, gave the 
clergy much greater protection than they 
had before. It made the combination 
to resist tithes liable to be tried by a 
Court-martial. It was intended to protect, 
and it would protect, the property of the 
clergy. 

The Bishop of London wished it to 
be understood, that his observations had 
been exclusively confined to the proviso in 
the fourth clause. 

The Duke of Buckingham could assure 
the noble and learned Lord that he judged 
of the Ministers by their acts alone. 

Lord Wynford objected to the proviso. 
There might be a conspiracy in a district 
to prevent the payment of tithes, while, by 
this proviso, the Lord-lieutenant would be 
unable to proclaim it. He considered 
that the property of the Church was most 
sacred, and ought to be protected to the 
utmost. 

The Marquess of Westmeath supported 
the Amendments, not because he approved 
of them, but because he thought opposition 
might delay the Bill, which was much 
wanted in Ireland, 

The Earl of Roden said, that this was 
the only Amendment to which he should 
object. ‘He considered that the clause as 
it now stood would stultify their Lordships’ 
whole proceedings on this Bill. ‘To him 
the clause appeared totally unintelligible, 
useless, and foolish. It was the produce, 
indeed, of an inveterate feeling against 
the Protestant clergy. It came from the 
inveterate enemics of that Church, and he 
was determined to take the sense of the 
House upon it. This proviso was origin- 
ated and supported by gentlemen in the 
other House, who openly and fairly de- 
clared what their object was in carrying 
measures of Church spoliation into effect. 
He found fault with his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for conceding this point—certainly 
not with the noble Earl personally, but 
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with the noble Earl’s colleagues in the! 
other House, for:consenting to a clause 
which they themselves condemned. His 
Majesty’s Government now asked their 
Lordships to consent to a clause, the folly 
of which they admitted. But if they 
found fault with it, they were bound to 
act upon their opinion; and he trusted 
they would not, for the sake of a delay of 
twenty-four hours, suffer so objectionable 
a proviso to pass. He knew that his 
Majesty’s Ministers were very obnoxious 
in Ireland. They were obnoxious to both 
parties; but that they had rendered them- 
selves obnoxious by any exertions which 
they had made to enforce the payment of 
tithes he utterly denied. It might be true 
that the Government never refused any 
application made by a clergyman for mili- 
tary aid ; but that was not enough ;. some- 
thing more was required; for there were 
many clergymen in Ireland who would, and 
did endure the most severe privation, rather 
than run the risk of being instrumental in 
the shedding of human blood. The Go- 
vernment had omitted to give sufficient 
proof of the wish that tithes should be col- 
lected. There was one case which recurred 
to him at that moment which proved 
his assertion. A Magistrate of the county 
of Meath had, some time since, presided 
at an anti-tithe meeting in a Roman 
Catholic chapel, where he and those present 
had entered into resolutions not to pay 
tithes; and yet that Magistrate still re- 
mained in the commission of the peace, 
though his conduct had been fully re- 
presented to his Majesty’s Government 
[Name]. He had no objection to name. 
The Magistrate who presided was Mr. 
Taaf, of Meath county. He certainly 
thought his Majesty’s Government had to 
answer for the present state of things 
in Ireland. He knew several cases in 
which farmers had said, ‘Let the Govern- 
ment show that they are in earnest in 
wishing tithes to be collected, and we will, 
pay them; but under the present system 
of intimidation we dare not.” He believed 
that much of the blood which had been 
shed in Ireland must rest upon the heads 
of the Government. 

Lord Wharncliffe much regretted the 
alteration made in the other House of 
Parliament, which was admitted to be 
perfectly useless. He felt as unwilling to 
delay this Bill as the noble Earl opposite, 
but he could not admit that for the sake 
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to permit this clause to remain. It was 
said on the other. side that it was ‘totally 
inoperative ; but though it might be in- 
operative, it did not therefore follow that 
it was innocent. When one side admitted 
it to be absurd, and the other believed «it 
to be far from innocent, he hoped the 
House would. not, for fear of a delay 
of twenty-four hours, consent to pass the 
clause in its present state. 

Earl Grey entreated the noble Lord and 
the House not.to believe that the rejection 
of this clause would lead to a delay of 
twenty-four hours only. The consequence 
of its rejection would be a conference 
between the two Houses, and it would 
be utterly impossible for them to get 
the Bill through before Easter, unless 
they sat after Good Friday. So long 
a delay would be productive of great 
inconvenience and danger. He did not 
take upon himself to defend the clause; 
he agreed with his noble and learned 
friend on the Woolsack. He much re- 
gretted its introduction. But it would 
not, in the slightest degree, diminish the 
efficacy of the Bill, for the clause. was 
totally inoperative, and for that reason, 
and to avoid delay, he was prepared to 
waive his objections, With.regard to the 
conclusions which would be drawn in 
Ireland from the introduction of this clause, 
he thought there had been much ex- 
aggeration on the part of those who ob- 
jected to it. . There was nothing like a 
disposition on the part of the Government 
to give less protection to tithes than to 
any other species of property. He quite 
agreed with his noble friend that they 
were entitled to equal protection. He 
denied—he indignantly denied—that the 
Government had ever refused to give equal 
protection to tithe-owners‘as to the owners 
of other species of property ; and if he be- 
lieved that it would encourage any such 
delusion as had been stated, he would 
most certainly reject the clause. But it 
would go forth to the country with a com- 
plete disclaimer on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and he could not anticipate any 
such results as had been predicted. He 
regretted those general observations which 
had been indulged in, and the general 
attack which had been made on the 
members of the Administration; but he 
would say this, that had those parties who 
were loudest in {blaming the conduct of 
the Government in Ireland been.as anxious 
to repress the first symptoms of disorder 
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there, as to avail themselves of them 
as a means of embarrassing the Ministry, 
the present measure of coercion would, in 
all probability, not have been required. 
The Government was most anxious to sup- 
press disturbance by a vigorous exercise of 
the powers of the law as they found it, 
and it was not until they found these 
powers unavailing, that they felt them- 
selves justified in calling for additional 
authority. The present Bill left the clergy 
in full possession of all the powers they 
now had to collect their tithes, and gave 
them the same protection that it held out 
to all other owners of property. He 
should, therefore, vote for the clause as it 
stood. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that what 
had fallen from the right reverend Prelate 
had rendered it unnecessary for him to state 
his view of the question. The people of 
Ireland would look to the parties who pro- 
posed the clause, and, knowing that they 
introduced it with ulterior views, they 
would believe those ulterior views to have 
obtained the sanction of Parliament if the 
clause were suffered to remain. Yet so 
strongly was he impressed with an appre- 
hension of the evil consequences of delay 
that he would rather swallow the pill, 
bitter as it was, than lose timé. He 
thought, however, that the clause might 
be rendered harmless without requiring 
the delay supposed by the noble Earl. To 
make a conference necessary there must 
be an alteration of the proviso; but, if 
only certain words were introduced, the 
Amendment upon the Amendment might 
be agreed to in the other House and the 
Bill sent up. The great evil of the clause 
as it stood was that it made a distinction 
between tithes and other property. It was 
admitted, that this distinction would be 
inoperative, and it had, therefore, occurred 
to him, that by the introduction of some 
other grounds of exemption the distinction 
itself would be destroyed. He should 
therefore move, after the words which 
made it not lawful for the Lord-lieute- 
nant to apply the provisions of the Act to 
meetings relating to the payment of tithes, 
to insert the words “ or rent or taxes.” 

Viscount Melbourne objected to the 
Amendment, as likely to lead to a very 
great discussion and delay. Besides, if 
it really was the opinion of the noble 
Lord opposite, that the exception of tithes 
would create an impression that tithes 
ought not to be paid, the addition of the 
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words ‘ rent and taxes” would only have 
the effect of extending that impression to 
them. 

The Lord Chancellor could not concur 
in the proposition of the noble Earl. He 
quite agreed with his noble friend who 
spoke last. It would create new grounds 
of discussion. He was quite confident 
that the introduction of those words would 
prove a fruitful source of delay, discussion 
and opposition in the other House. It 
had been suggested, that the insertion of 
those words might induce the peasantry 
of Ireland to evade rent and taxes as they 
evaded tithes, and to make them believe, 
that the evasion would be looked upon 
with a lenient eye—such an inference 
would be most illogical and erroneous ; 
but was not moreillogical, or more erroneous 
than the original supposition that this ex- 
ception of tithe in any way warranted or 
justified its non-payment. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he should 
greatly prefer the omission of the Clause. 

The House divided on the Amendment, 
when there appeared—Not content, pre- 
sent 46; proxies 39—85 :—Content, pre- 
sent 40; proxies 5—45:—Majority 40. 

The Clause as amended by the Com- 
mons agreed to. 

On the Amendment on the Clause 
respecting the search for arms being read, 

Lord Ellenborough said, he thought the 
alteration impaired the efficacy of the Bill. 
If it was intended that they were not to 
go into a house and desire the inmates to 
come forth till the lists were ready, great 
delay would be occasioned — indeed it 
must necessarily occupy some time before 
the census could be made. He would, 
however, offer no opposition to the Amend- 
ment, though he considered it necessary 
to put on record his opinion upon the 
subject. 

The Amendments made by the Com- 
mons were all agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 1, 1833, 


MINUTES. ] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hawzs, 
Account of all Money Received and Expended, including 
Bequests, Donations, and Contributions, for the British 
Museum,—On the Motion of Mr. Barina, the Number 
of Persons having Deposits in Savings’ Banks and Friendly 
Societies, the Funds of which are in the hands of the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt.—On 
the Motion of Mr. Humg, ‘the Amount of, Compensa- 
tion, if any, granted to the late Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts.—On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, the 
total Quantity of Foreign Wheat admitted for Consump- 
tion, and the Duty paid thereon, from 15th July, 1828, to 
Ist April, 1835; and the same for all other kinds of Grain; 
also the Amount of Money paid or claimed as Drawback 
on Malt, or Malt Spirits, under lst and 2nd George 4th, 
cap. 82, &c., up to 5th April, 1833. 

New Writ issued. On the Motion of Mr. Finn, for the 
Borough of Montgomery, in the room of Mr. Puen, 
whose Election was declared null and void. 

Bills. Read a second time:—On the Motion of Mr. Locn, 
Burgh Police (Scotland). On the Motion of Mr. Lams, 
Justices of the Peace—Read a third time:—Marine 
Mutiny, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Murray, from Tavistock, in 
favour of Triennial Parliaments and Vote by Ballot; and 
from Leith, against granting Exclusive Privileges to the 
East-India Company.—By Mr. SHAw, from a Number of 
Places, against the Church of Ireland Bill.—By Mr. Cop- 
BBTT, from the Protestant Dissenters of Oldham, that their 
Places of Worship might be exempted from Rates; and 
for an Alteration in the Law as regarded Marriage and 
Baptismal Registrations; from the Council of the National 
Political Union, for a Repeal of all Taxes on Articles of 
Consumption; and an Equitable Property Tax; from 
Wigham, against the Stamp Duties; from Thomas Brad- 
ford, complaining of the Local Taxes; from Joseph Stow, 
against the Emancipation of the Jews. 


Tue Tuames Tunnet,] Sir Edward 
Codrington presented a Petition from the 
proprietors of the Thames Tunnel, pray- 
ing for aid to enable them to complete 
that work. The gallant Admiral said, 
the work was peculiarly entitled to the 
support of the House, The petitioners had 
already expended 170,000/. in prosecute 
ing it, and surmounted difficulties which 
were never contemplated. They had 
worked through water and rock, and what 
was still worse, they had worked through 
loose and shifting sand. They had already 
shown the practicability of the undertak- 
ing, and the only difficulty now, was the 
want of funds, If, then, there was such 
a necessity for so many bridges in so short 
a distance as between London Bridge and 
Westminster Bridge, it was but reasonable 
to believe, that in a place two miles below 
London Bridge (there being no intervens 
ing bridge), such an undertaking as the 
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Tunnel would be of great practical utility. 
The two intervening bridges, Southwark 
and Waterloo Bridge, had gained 20,0001. 
a-year since they were constructed. Water- 
loo Bridge paid to the shareholders 
14,0007, a-year, and Southwark 6,000/. 
In July, 1811, there passed over London 
Bridge 99,000 persons ; and, in the same 
month of the same year, over Blackfriars, 
66,000 persons. So that it was not too 
much to say, that this Tunnel—a sort of 
Irish bridge, since it passed under water 
—would be of great utility. Ifthe Tun- 
nel were completed, vast quantities of 
goods would pass through it from the 
Commercial Docks, which now had to be 
carried . four miles round by London 
Bridge. If Government would purchase 
the property, or allow it to be sold by 
lottery, the petitioners would be happy to 
come forward and meet such a proposition. 
In the United States, lotteries were granted 
for charities, and in London there was 
now a lottery for some property in Glas- 
gow. The gallant Officer moved that the 
petition be brought up. 

The Speaker inquired the prayer of the 
petition, and on being informed what it 
prayed for, he decided, that before it 
could be received the sanction of the Go- 
vernment must be given. 

Petition withdrawn. 


Sir Joun Soane’s Muszum.] Mr. 
Cobbett said, he had a Petition to present 
against Soane’s Museum Bill, which it 
was proposed to have read a third time 


that day, The petition was from Mr. 
George Soane, the only surviving son of Sir 
John Soane. The petitioner, after stating 
that the passing of the Bill would be to 
sanction a violation of those laws by which 
the society was held together, and that 
his father must have been improperly im- 
portuned and persuaded at the ninth hour 
before he could have been induced to 
alienate so large a portion of his property, 
since, if he had contemplated such an act 
for any time previously, he must have 
made up his mind to take the necessary 
steps before he had arrived at a period of 
a natural decay. The petitioner prayed to 
be heard in person, or by Counsel or 
agent, at the Bar of that House against 
the passing of the Bill, or that the House 
would take such other steps as it might 
deem meet to prevent the object of the 
Bill. If the House agreed to the Bill, 
they would reverse the fundamental laws 
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of hereditary succession, and of testa- 
mentary law. He thought it necessary 
to observe to the House, that he had never 
either seen Sir John Soane or his son 
until four days ago, when the latter gave 
him that petition to present. When the 
third reading of the Bill was proposed by 
the hon. Member who brought it in, it 
was his (Mr. Cobbett’s) intention to move 
an Amendment. He was informed, that 
upon the marriage of Sir John Soane, he 
received 30,000/. with his wife, and that 
George Soane, the petitioner, had several 
children, all of whom with their father 
were in distress. He admitted, that the 
son might have given the father great 
cause for offence, but he (Mr. Cobbett) 
considered that the offence of the son 
ought not to be visited on the poor grand- 
children, Hon. Members knew that the 
law compelled a man not only to support 
his children, but his grandchildren, and 
his great grandchildren; and he thought 
the House could not justly sanction an 
appropriation of property, by which the 
grandchildren of Sir John Soane must 
suffer, and which would be the case, if 
the present Bill passed into a law. Be- 
sides, the Apostle Paul said, if a man 
take not care of his own house, he has 
denied the faith, and is worse than a 
heathen. He therefore hoped, that the 
House would pause a little before it sanc- 
tioned the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Hume trusted, that the House would 
not be led away by the statements of the 
hon. member for Oldham, that the Bill 
would do the most serious injury. He 
fully agreed with that hon. Member in 
his observation, that the Scriptures requir- 
ed that we should provide for our children 
and the law enforced the obligation even 
to our grandchildren; but there was one 
allegation which the hon. Member had 
made, to which he wished to call the 
particular attention of the House. From 
the hon. member for Oldham’s statement, 
it would appear, that the children of the 
petitioner, Mr, George Soane, after his 
death, would be the heirs of Sir John, and 
that the petitioner was the only son Sir 
John Soane ever had. That was not the 
case; but the fact was, that the children 
of the elder son, who was now dead, would 
be the heirs-at-law of Sir John Soane; 
and if Sir John were to die to-morrow, 
the whole of his property would go to 
those children, and the petitioner and 
his children would not be entitled to a 
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farthing. However the case might be— 
whether the petitioner was entitled or not 
—whatever rights he had, there was a 
clause in the Bill reserving to him and all 
other persons the right of sueing the same, 
as if the Bill had not passed ; and all that 
the present Bill did was, to enable Sir 
John Soane to transfer the right he held 
in his own person to two dwelling-houses, 
of making them the places where the 
Museum was to be placed. There was a 
clause in the Bill reserving to George 
Soane, the petitioner, and to all persons 
whatever, every right and title, exactly in 
the same state in which they now possessed 
it. The Committee who had sat upon 
the Bill had heard Mr. George Soane 
against its different clauses, they had 
entered most fully into all the circum- 
stances connected with the case, and 
were unanimously of opinion, that there 
was no act of injustice committed by the 
Bill to any individual whatever. He there- 
fore trusted, that he should be allowed to 
carry forward the Bill, and that the House 
would not entertain for a moment the 
idea of postponing the consideration of 
the third reading, after the question had 
been so fully gone into in the House of 
Lords, who were so strict about rights of 
this description, and by the Committee 
which had been appointed to inquire into 
the merits of the Bill. 

Mr. Briscoe trusted that the House 
would postpone the consideration of the 
third reading of the Bill, as he had been 
enabled to make himself master of very 
few of its provisions ; but from what little 
he had heard of the subject, he considered 
it a case of extreme hardship and great 
moral injustice. If the objects of art 
left by Sir J. Soane were sent to the 
British Museum, it would be of more use 
to the public, and a large sum would be 
thus saved for the grand-children. He 
suggested that it would be proper to delay 
the third reading of the Bill until hon. 
Gentlemen should have made themselves 
more fully acquainted with its object. 

Sir Robert Peel said, in the present in- 
stance a gentleman of great eminence in 
art had dévoted his own money to the 
accumulation of most valuable relics. He 
had done so by denying himself indul- 
gence which other persons in an equal 
station of life generally enjoyed; and he 
proposed to present that valuable collec- 
tion—a most liberal act, indeed, on his 
patt—to the public; and all that he now 





asked for was an Act of Parliament to put 
an end to all questions as to the validity 
of that gift. As to the gift itself, he 
thought that the House and the country 
ought to receive it with the greatest thank- 
fulness, and in the most gracious manner. 
With respect to the suggestion which had 
been thrown out by the hon. member for 
Surrey, as to the property being placed in 
the British Museum, he meant to propose 
a clause on the third’ reading of the Bill, 
the object of which would be to’place the 
property in the British Museum, thereby 
saving the expenditure of a great:deal of 
money upon a separate establishment. 

Lord John Russell hoped that the 
clause which the right hon. Baronet had 
to propose would answer all the purposes 
contemplated by the hon. member for 
Surrey. He trusted, however, that that 
clause would leave it to the discretion of 
Sir John Soane. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, that Sir John 
Soane only exercised a power vested in 
him by the common law of England, and 
that there was no claim on the part of the 
petitioner, either in law or equity, or any 
substantial reason why the third reading 
of the Bill should be postponed. 

Mr. Hume moved that the Bill be read 
a third time. 

Mr. Cobbett knew nothing of the law 
as it related to the disposition of property, 
and perhaps in that point of view Sir John 
Soane had the law on his side, but he 
considered it, and he thought the House 
should consider it, as a question of mo- 
rality. He knew, however, that the law 
and the precepts of morality, as far as he 
understood them, required man, as far as 
as possible, to protect and give every ne- 
cessary sustenance to his children and 
grandchildren ; but by this Bill the House 
was called upon to aid and assist in with- 
holding from the donor’s grandchildren 
that sustenance to which they were en- 
titled, and which they needed. Would 
that House be party to a withdrawal from 
this gentleman’s grandchildren of their 
rights of sustenance? Would it counte- 
nance so unnatural an act? He hoped 
not, and that the House would not agree 
to the third reading of the Bill. It ap- 
peared that Mrs. Soane (Sir John’s wife) 
brought him 30,000/., but he alleged there 
had been no settlement. Who was to 
say how much of celebrity and renown 
arose to Sir John Soane from the -pos- 


session of that 30,000/,? Perhaps it had 
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been the occasion of the whole of his cele- 
brity and property; and he held (as he 
was sure every other Member of that 
House would), that if a man received 
money by his wife, he had no right to dis- 
pose of it, although there was no settle- 
ment binding him. He had no moral 
right, at any rate, to dispose of it in any 
way whatever, otherwise than in the way 
the wife agreed to have it disposed of. 
By this Act, however, the donor was taking 
a maintenance from the wife’s grandchild- 
ren, for they were her grandchildren as 
well as,his. Let any man, he would say, 
Jay his hand to his heart and say if such an 
act could be considered a just proceeding 
on the part of the grandfather. Heshould, 
therefore, give his opposition to the Bill, 
in order to show, by the records of the 
House, that there was at least one Mem- 
ber who had felt it his duty to protest 
against this unnatural proceeding. The 
hon, Member concluded by moving— 
‘‘That Soane’s Museum Act be referred 
to a Select Committee, or to the Judges, 
for them to report their opinion to the 
House, how far an Act of Parliament, de- 
claratory of the intentions of a certain in- 
dividual therein named, can be taken 
to be a conveyance in fee of an estate in 
trust to be hereafter created by his will, 
supposing he should omit to complete the 
same by his will, or should direct his will 
to be drawn, when by subsequent evidence 
he may be proved to have been incapable 
of dictating or proving of the same.” 

Mr. J. Feilden seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

An Hon. Member considered it to be 
most ungrateful to insult an individual 
who had so liberally come forward to pre- 
sent so munificent a gift to the nation, 
and refuse to accept such a gift but upon 
certain terms. The hon. member for 
Oldham appeared to assume that the pro- 
perty in question was purchased with the 
money of the petitioner. If it were not so, 
the argument of the hon. Member must 
fall to the ground. It was most mon- 
strous to suppose, that in a free country, 
like England, a‘man had not a right to 
dispose of his property as he pleased. 
What greater tyranny could be committed, 
than preventing, by legislative interference, 
a-man from disposing of his own property ? 
He considered the proceeding, and the line 
of argument adopted by the hon. member 
for Oldham, as most extraordinary. 

Mr. Hume hoped the public would 
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not be misled, or imagine for one mo- 
ment that the House would commit 
an injustice towards any individual by 
agreeing to the wishes of a Gentleman who 
had come forward in the handsome and 
liberal manner that Sir John Soane had. 
What were the facts of the case? It was 
stated that Sir John Soane had derived a 
great portion of his property from his wife, - 
and that he had left his money to other 
branches of his family, omitting all men- 
tion of the son who petitioned that House ; 
but the House should be put into pos- 
session of this important fact—the father 
had settled 20,0007. upon the children of 
an elder son (who was the heir-at-law), 
and that the younger son, the petitioner, 
had received from Sir John Soane more 
than that sum already. It would be a gross 
injustice, if the House were to step in and 
say to Sir John Soane he should not dispose 
of his property as he pleased. He greatly 
regretted the family differences which ex- 
isted between the father and the son; 
but the House must see, that such differ- 
ences ought not to prevent Sir John Soane 
from disposing of his valuable and magni- 
ficent collection according to his own feel- 
ings. In the Committee which had been 
sitting up-stairs, it was asked the pe- 
titioner if he had any claim upon the pro- 
perty at law; the petitioner answered 
“No.” ‘ But,” said the petitioner, ‘‘ he 
might change his mind before he died, 
and feel disposed to leave me some por- 
tion of the property in question, which the 
Bill now under consideration would de- 
prive him of the power of doing.” Sir 
John Soane had other large means at his 
command. This Museum was but a part 
of that large fortune which he had ac- 
quired by his unwearied industry and 
splendid talents. If the House were to 
cast any stain upon Sir John Soane, he 
considered it would be most ungrateful. 
He was happy to hear of the proposition 
for depositing the bequest in the British 
Museum ; that was undoubtedly the best 
place for it, if that plan met Sir John 
Soane’s approbation. 

Mr. Hodges was upon the Committee on 
the Bill, and could say, that all the Mem- 
bers were unanimous in their Report. 
Valuing the bequest highly, and conceiv- 
ing that no injustice was done to any one, 
he should give his support to the Bill. 

Mr. Baring begged to observe, that the 
present mode of proceeding was of a most 
fnovel character. When individuals had 
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formerly presented property to the British 
Museum, or to any other national insti- 
tution, was it ever inquired of them if 
they had the power so to dispose of it? 
He had no doubt but that the hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham was actuated by good 
motives. The House had only to con- 
sider whether it would receive the splendid 
gift in a gracious or an ungracious man- 
ner.’ There were no possible grounds for 
any further delay taking place in the pass- 
ing of the Bill. 

Amendment negatived; Bill read a 
third time. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he had a clause 
to propose, which might, perhaps, ans- 
wer the objections of the hon. member 
for Oldham. The effect of the clause 
would be to enable Sir John Soane, at any 
time after the passing of the Act, to be- 
queath all his valuable relics to the British 
Museum, instead of placing them in two 
houses, the property of Sir John Soane, 
in Lincoln’s Inn-fields. Thosetwo houses, 
by the clause, would thereby be placed again 
in his absolute power and control, and also 
so much of the Bill as related to the 
money; he would have the whole control 
of disposing of the 30,0007. and the two 
houses as he pleased. The expense of 
keeping up two establishments was un- 
necessary, and by the proposed clause, the 
expense of a separate establishment would 
be saved. There were abundant reasons 
why the public should not derive any 
benefit from the large sum of money 
which Sir John Soane had proposed to 
place at its disposal. Let the public re- 
store to Sir John Soane the whole power 
over that money. So far from discourag- 
ing such splendid gifts he was for receiving 
them, and acknowledging them in the 
fullest and most handsome manner, and 
he hoped that Sir John Soane would con- 
sider whether he would not better promote 
the object he had in view by placing the 
relics in the British Museum, and having 
the collection called by his own name, 
than by placing them in a separate estab- 
lishment, 

The Clause read a first time, 

On the Motion that it be read a second 
time, 

Mrz Hume said, he highly approved of 
it, and he hoped the hon. member for 
Oldham would see that it accomplished 
the object for which he had contended. 
He (Mr. Hume) could not, however, help 
thinking, that Sir John Soane might still 





find it tend to the advancement of science, 
if he added to the valuable collection by 
endowing it with 500/. a-year, or any por- 
tion of the 1,1002. 

Sir Samuel Whalley was of opinion, that 
great facility would be afforded for inspect- 
ing the collection, if it were temoved to 
the British Museum. He must, however, 
complain that it was not continually open. 
He had been disappointed of seeing the 
British Museum on two or three occasions, 
in consequence of having mistaken the 
days of exhibition, and he would, there- 
fore, suggest that more trouble should be 
taken to apprise the public when the ex- 
hibition was open, and when closed, which 
might be done by occasional advertise- 
ments in the daily papers. 

Mr. Baring stated, that if the public 
were admitted every day, as on the days 
of public admission, when there were ge- 
nerally more than 2,000 visitors passing 
through the rooms, it would be impossible 
for the officers to perform their duties. 
He would assure the hon. Member (Sir 
Samuel Whalley) that there would be no 
difficulty in his admission on any of the 
six days of the week. [The hon. Member 
dissented by saying that he had found 
difficulty.| If such then had been the 
casé, it must have been because thé hon. 
Member went as a casual visitor, and had 
not made a particular application to the 
librarian, who he (Mr. Baring) was con- 
vinced would admit any gentleman who 
came there for any purpose connected 
with science or art. The question of holi- 
days—of reducing the two months’ holi- 
days to one—was now in course of con- 
sideration ; but he begged to assure hon. 
Members, that even during these holidays, 
no foreigner or any person decently at- 
tired in pursuit of particular information 
was ever refused admittance. 

Mr. Morrison was aware that it had 
been stated that there wete 123 days in 
the course of each year on which the pub- 
lic were admitted, and supposed therefore 
his own applications must have been pe- 
culiarly unfortunate. Within the last 
two years, however, he had made at least 
a dozen attempts to obtain admission, but 
had always called upona wrong day. He 
thought that there was another class of 
the community deserving of equal atten- 
tion with artists, and those were the manu- 
facturers. At this season of the year, 
a vast- number of persons interested in 
manufactures of the country came to the 























‘metropolis for the purpose of obtaining 
information, and on their account he 
would, if possible, have the British 
Museum opened every day in the week 
during the months of April, May, and 
June, It was not enough that upon ap- 
plication to the public officers of the es- 
tablishment those persons might obtain 
admission, because all persons who knew 
anything of the institutions of this coun- 
try must have experienced how repulsive 
it ‘was to make applications to public 
officers when any difficulty could be 
thrown in the way of granting the required 
favour. He could not permit himself to 
lose this opportunity of expressing how 
extremely grateful he felt to the gentle- 
man who presented to his country a col- 
lection of which it stood so much in need. 
This country was very deficient in the 
means of: teaching the higher branches of 
art, and much needed some institutions 
similar to those which were found on the 
Continent, He doubted whether the pub- 
lic money could be expended so beneti- 
cially in ariy other way as by establishing 
schools for teaching art and science. 

Mr. Cobbeté remarked, -that the hon. 
member for Essex had said, that if the 
British Museum were open for a greater 
number of days than at present, there 
would require more attendants than were 
now engaged. Now, upon that, he would 
‘only remark, that out of the 16,000/: ex- 
‘pended in support of the Museum, the sum 
of 10,000/., within a fraction, was ex- 
‘pended for attendance. That was all he 
would say upon that point. And then, the 
hon. Member had said, that if any person 
in a decent dress (the hon. Member had 
not defined what he meant by a decent 
dress)—but he had said, that if any person 
‘with a decent-dress applied for admission 
when the Museum was shut, he would ob- 
‘tain it. Now, he (Mr. Cobbett) thought 
it right to observe, that those who had not 
decent dresses were required to pay for the 
maintenance of the Museum. The chop- 
stick in the country, as well as the poor 
man who mended the pavement in town, 
had to pay for the support of this place ; 
and, if they derived no benefit from it, 
‘they ought not to be compelled to pay for 
it. It happened, too, that the hours 
during which it was open were just such 
as were most inconvenient to the labourer 
‘and the tradesman, What were those 
‘hours? Why, from ten in the morning 
till-four in the afternoon; just the time 
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when persons engaged in business were 
the most actively employed. It should be 
open, in summer, at all events, from six in 
the morning till ten at night, if it were in- 
tended for general utility. But if it were 
only intended for idlers and loungers, then 
it could not be better managed than it was 
at present. It was shut up during two 
monthsin the yearalso,exclusiveof theother 
holidays. And what were those months? 
Why, September and October. The long 
vacation ; when all the lawyers and par- 
sons, and lords and loungers, were out in 
the country enjoying shooting. It was 
then that the Museum was shut up; and 
yet they were told that it was intended 
that the people should have the benefit of 
the institution. 

Mr. Roebuck trusted, that something 
would be done for the purpose of having 
the British Museum opened on those holi- 
days, and those days when the working 
classes were able only to attend it, such as 
Christmas-day, Good Friday, and even on 
Sundays [No,no.] He begged to remind 
hon. Members, that such exhibitions were 
always kept open on Sundays on the Con- 
tinent. 

Mr. Pryme thought, that if-such exhi- 
bitions were kept open to a later hour, to 
a period after the mechanic had left his 
work, every purpose would be answered 
without resorting to the extreme expedient 
of keeping it open on Sundays. 

Sir Robert Peel was of opinion, that 
immense advantage would ‘accrue, if the 
most public notice possible was given of 
the hours and days on which the Museum 
was open. Heknewthat many persons com- 
ing from the country, who were extreme- 
ly desirous of seeing the British Museum, 
were disappointed because they happened 
to go there on a day on which it was not 
open. 

Mr. Baring agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, that it would be most 
desirable that a distinct and general 
notice should be given to the public of the 
days and hours on which they could get 
access to the Museum; but not ~ during 
the holidays would any person applying for 
admission, either for scientific purposes or 
any known artists, be admitted ; but any 
person from the country, stating, that he 
was obliged to leave town the next day 
would find ready access given. As to 
keeping the Museum open on Sundays, 
Good Fridays, and days of that descrip- 
tion, he must confess, though he was no 
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extreme puritan, he should be very sorry 
to see the Legislature go that length, 
and he was quite sure that the sense of the 
country would be against any such propo- 
sition. 

_ The Clause agreed to, and the Bill 
passed. 


Cases or Ricuarp NewsHaM AND 
James RoruweE u.] Mr. Cobbett, having 
presented several petitions, said he must 
take that opportunity of reverting to a 
petition which hehad previously presented, 
and which he was prevented from then ex- 
plaining. It wasof Richard Newsham which 
stated, that he was a soldier in the fifty-third 
regiment, in March, 1831, at Gibraltar. On 
the1 0th ofthat month hewasdischargedfrom 
the hospital, where he had been confined 
by illness ; and on the 13th he was desired 
by the serjeant to show his kitand ammu- 
nition. He was asked why his ammuni- 
tion was not wrapped up? He answered, 
because he had not got the proper paper ; 
that he went to the canteen for the paper, 
but could not get the proper kind there ; 
that the case was reported to Captain 
Shakspear Phillips, who ordered him three 
days’ drill. The petitioner stated, that he 
had been unable to get the proper kind of 
paper, when the Captain used some very 
blasphemous language, and ordered the 
serjeant to’send him to drill. The peti- 
tioner said that such language ought not 
to be used to any man; upon which the 
Captain ordered him into confinement, 
from which he was taken to be tried before 
a Garrison Court-martial, which sentenced 
him to receive 500 lashes; but. General 
Don, who was the Governor of Gibraltar, 
thought the offence comparatively slight, 
and he mitigated the sentence to 300 
lashes, which Newsham received, and from 
which he suffered most severely; that 
while he was lying in the hospital, he 
reported the case to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Constantine, who promised that a Court- 
martial should be held upon Captain 
Phillips, but of that he never heard more ; 
that afterwards he applied for leave of ab- 
sence to Captain Carnaby, which was 
granted ; but as a non-commissioned offi- 
cer was not present at the time, Captain 
Carnaby afterwards denied that he had 
given such leave, and he was reported as 
being absent without leave, for which he 
was called before a regimental Court-mar- 
tial, and ordered to receive 300 lashes. 
At the trial he was asked, whether he had 
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any objection to the Court ; and he, being 
under feelings of great irritation, said, 
‘< No, nor to that,” showing a razor which 
he had in his hand, having been carried 
away from the guard-house while. in the 
act of shaving; that he was confined for 
thirty-nine days in the hospital, from which 
he was again sent tothe guard-house, and 
again brought to trial, and sentenced to 


.be transported for life; that he arrived at 


Chatham as a convict, from whence he 
petitioned the King, and was released ; 
that he then was ordered to join another 
regiment in the North; shortly after 
which, he applied to Major Butler, the 
commander, for the minutes of the Court- 
martial ; that the Major answered him 
with oaths, and in order to frighten him, 


stated, that if he mentioned the subject of 


the Court-martial again, he should be 
brought before another one, and most 
severely punished ; that he made a report 
of the case to General Bouverie, the 
General of the district, who promised that 
a Court-martial should be.held upon 
Major Butler, but of that he had .never 
heard more. Finding that he could.get 
no redress from superior officers, being at 
Stockport, he applied to an attorney there 
to see what redress he could procure for 
him. The attorney wrote to Major Butler, 
demanding satisfaction on the part of the 
petitioner; upon which the Major sent for 
him, and demanded to know what satis- 
faction it was he wanted? The petitioner 
was afraid of committing himself by 
any answer, referred the Major to his at- 
torney, till at last, goaded on by the orders 
of the Major, he said, ‘ Sir, you must find 
it out; ” for which expression he was con- 
fined fourteen days on bread and water ; 
from that confinement he was released by 
General Bouverie himself; but,.as. yet, 
he had received no redress. The petitioner 
prayed the House to take his. sufferings 
into consideration, and to investigate into 
the conduct of Captain Phillips and Major 
Butler. Affixed to the petition was the 
certificate of a Magistrate of the town of 
Kingston-on-Hull, from which it appeared 
that the petition had been read over to 
the petitioner, who had sworn to the truth 
of the facts contained in it. He should, 
on another occasion, give notice for the 
production of a copy of .the petition, ‘and 
when that was produced, he should move 
for copies of the proceedings of the several 
Courts-martial. He had. another, peti- 
tion from a man who resided in Old- 
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ham, named James Rothwell, whose case, 
every man, he thought, must admit to be 
peculiarly hard. He would not pretend 
that Newsham did not behave ill, because 
he. thought that a man would not be 
‘punished: unless he had committed some 
offence or other; but 500 lashes on his 
naked back for not having his ammunition 
wrapped up in proper paper, and 300 for 
giving a rude answer to an officer, were 
severe and cruel sentences, disproportion- 
ate to the offences.. The petitioner, James 
Rothwell, however, had committed no 
offence. He stated that he had been 
bred a weaver, but in April, 1812, he 
enlisted in the Royal Dragoons, and joined 
the regiment in Spain. He was present at 
the Battle of Waterloo, where he received 
three wounds, one of which he felt the 
effects of up to the present period. He 
was discharged in 1816, with a pension of 
9d. a-day for his wounds, and he continued 
to receive it until November, 1819, when 
he was called upon to join a garrison bat- 
tallion. Thinking, however, that he could 
earn his livelihood at weaving, and having 
then a wife and family, he neglected the 
call and was struck off the list. At that 
period the price of weaving was 1lid.a 

ard, but it was now reduced to 44d., and 

e was unable to obtain a livelihood, and 
he therefore wished to obtain a renewal of 
his pension. His colleague. and himself 
had applied to the War Office on behalf 
of the petitioner, and were referred to the 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, who, 
it seemed, had some rule laid down that 
prevented them doing anything in the 
matter. He had, therefore, been obliged 
to come to that House, praying for a 
restitution of the pension of this wounded 
soldier. The House might, he thought, 
interfere with great propriety, when it took 
such pains to see justice done to pensioned 
officers, with whose cases that of Rothwell 
might, in his opinion, be advantageously 
compared. 

Lord John Russell felt it necessary to 
say a few words with respect to these two 
petitions. As to the first of them, having 
pledged himself to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances connected with it, he begged 
to say, that he had made inquiries at the 
Horse Guards, the result of which was 
sufficient to satisfy him that the petitioner 
had no ground for the allegations con- 
tained in his petition. The petition had 
been first sent to the hon. member for 
Middlesex, who sent it to Sir John Hob- 
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house, and so satisfied was the hon. 
member for Middlesex, from the repre- 
sentation of the then Secretary at War, 
that the petitioner was totally unworthy 
of the consideration of the House, that he 
refused to present his petition. The state- 
ment of the petitioner, that he had received 
300 lashes for not having wrapped up his 
ammunition in proper paper was untrue, 
he had been punished for repeated in- 
stances of gross insubordination, and for 
refusing to obey the orders of his superior 
officer. For threatening with a razor to 
take away the life of a superior officer, he 
was sentenced to be transported, but that 
sentence being found informal, he was 
released. He had been guilty of other 
acts of gross insubordination: and, in 
short, was a man of sucha character, that 
it was difficult to get him to perform the 
duties of a soldier. He was sure, that 
under these circumstances the House 
twould consider that the case of the peti- 
tioner did not call for the slightest indul- 
gence. With regard to the other petition, 
the one from. the pensioner of Chelsea 
Hospital, the question with regard to him 
had been brought forward at the Board at 
which he presided. As the hon. member 
for: Oldham had stated, the pensioners 
were liable to be called on duty in garrison 
battalions, and to be struck off the pension 
list if they did not appear and could not 
make out a good case, either of not having 
been apprized of the call, or having been 
prevented from attending to the call by 
some lawful and insurmountable impedi- 
ment. This was no more than a proper 
and necessary regulation, particularly 
when the House remembered that this 
pension-list' at one time cost the country 
1,500,000/. per annum, and now amounted 
to 1,200,000/. ‘The man in question had 
neglected to attend a call to join a garrison 
battalion because he was engaged in a 
more profitable employment, and as there 
were no grounds for his being restored to 
his pension, the Board had very properly 
refused the prayer of his petition. The 
hon. member for Oldham had insinuated 
that such would not have been the fate of an 
officer; but he would inform that hon. 
Member that the proceeding in the case 
of an officer would be precisely the same. 
If an officer refused or neglected to join 
any regiment to which he was appointed, 
he would be immediately liable to forfeit 
his half pay. In the past year-a case in 





point had occurred, not in the army, but 
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in the navy, where the principle was the 
same. That was the case of Captain 
Sartorius, who, having been ordered 
home to join a ship, neglected or refused 
to do so, and had been struck off the list 
in consequence. Unless the superior 
Boards had a power of this description 
over officers and soldiers there would be 
no means of commanding their services 
even in case of foreign invasion. The 
statement he made would he hoped satisfy 
the House that in neither case did there 
exist any reasons for interfering. 

Mr. Cobbett reminded the House that 
he had not said anything as to the deserts 
of the first petitioner; he had spoken only 
first, of the severity of the punishment ; 
and next, of the case, supposing the alle- 
gations in the petition to be true. But, 
after all, he only asked for a copy of the 
proceedings of the Court-martial. Was 
that unreasonable? No. And he should 
certainly move for them. As to the other 
petitioner, the noble Lord had directed 
the attention of the House from nine-pence 
a-day to the enormous amount of 
1,200,0002. That was not the thing. Then 
the noble Lord had said, if an officer were 
called upon to serve, and refused, he 
would certainly lose his pension, Oh! 
was that so? This was a more difficult 
matter than the noble Lord supposed. 
What! would they call upon parsons who 
had sold their half-pay, would they call 
these Gentlemen to come out of their 
churches and pulpits to defend the 
country ?—that would be curious indeed. 
When he had got a certain return he had 
moved for, and which had been promised, 
he would show what was the amount which 
these parsons had received in their capacity 
of half-pay officers, though not liable to 
be called out upon duty. 

Mr. Robert Grant said, that with refer- 
ence to the first petition, he should feel it 
his duty to oppose the motion for granting 
copies of the proceedings of the Court- 
martial. He would maintain that a strong 
prima facie case ought to be made out 
before the House exercised so extraordi- 
nary a power ; but the present case, so far 
from being prima facie a case of strength, 
was full of the most gross mis-statements, 
and the House could not degrade itself 
more than to exercise its powers without 
an adequate ground. He could state 
upon his own responsibility that the peti- 
tion was full of the grossest misstatements. 
The first statement related to a Court- 
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martial which was held at Gibraltar in 
March 1832, The man was then tried, 
not for being without his proper cartridge 
paper, but for his outrageous behaviour, 
and he had only to regret that he could 
not justify the language which the officer 
had used on that occasion. The sentence 
had been mitigated on the ground that 
some provocation had been given to the 
man. The next was the regimental Court- 
martial, at which the man had flourished 
a razor at the officer, and had declared 
that he would have his life, or the officer 
should take his, The sentence which 
ordered him to be transported was deemed 
illegal or doubtful, and as it was deemed 
right that the man should have the benefit 
of any doubt in the case, he received a 
pardon. More flagrant violations of disci- 
pline than this man committed could not 
be conceived, and he appealed to the 
House whether this was a case proper to 
be brought under its consideration. Major 
Butler had no power to give the man a 
copy of the proceedings of the Court- 
martial; and he very properly sent to the 
general officer, the Commander-in-chief 
of the district, to know what he ought to 
do. The general sent to the Judge-Advo- 
cate to learn what was the law on the 
case, and the final result was a determina- 
tion on the part of General Bouverie to 
give the man every indulgence that could 
be granted to him. The man had enlisted 
in 1824, he had served only eight years, 
out of which he had been a deserter during 
two, and he had been tried six times by 
Courts-martial. Under these circum- 
stances he trusted that the House would 
not think of interfering. 


Oatus or Carnoric Mempers.} 
On the question that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair to go into a Committee on the 
Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Andrew Johnstone would move, 
before the Speaker left the Chair, that 
the oath contained in the Catholic Relief 
Bill to be taken by Catholics taking their 
seats in that House, be read. The present 
was, he thought, the fittest opportunity 
for calling the attention of the House to 
that subject. In doing so he hoped he 
should get credit for not being actuated 
by any improper feeling, for he was only 
taking that course which his duty pointed 
outto him. The oath to which he referred 
was enacted and made part of the Bill for 
the relief of Roman Catholics in order to 
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prevent Roman Catholic Members from 
interfering in any way in that House so as 
to injure or weaken the Church Establish- 
ment of- England or Ireland. That such 
oath was understood to be intended to 
prevent Catholic Members from taking 
any part in matters relating to the Church 
Establishment was the opinion of many 
hon. Members of that House. He recol- 
lected that in the last Parliament the late 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland had 
called the attention of the hon. member 
for Tipperary to the subject, in the same 
feeling as- to the meaning of that oath; 
and he also remembered that in the last 
Parliament Lord Killeen and the member 
for York both declared that they considered 
themselves bound by their oaths, as Ca- 
tholic Members of that House to abstain 
from any discussion on such subjects. In 
the present Parliament, when an hon, 
member (Mr .O’Dwyer), whom he did not 
see then in his place, had spoken of de- 
stroying the Irish Church, he was imme- 
diately reminded by an hon. and learned 
civilian (Dr. Lushington), that by the hon. 
Member’s (Mr. O’Dwyer’s) oath, as a 
Catholic Member, he was precluded from 
doing anything which would tend to injure 
or weaken the Protestant Church Estab- 
lishment in England or Ireland, Not- 
withstanding these opinions, he found it 
was still the intention of some hon. Mem- 
bers, who were Roman Catholics to take 
a part in matters with which, as it appeared 
to him, the oaths they had taken at that 
Table forbad them to meddle. For ex- 
ample the hon. and learned member for 
Tipperary had given a notice that he 
would move that any surplus fund which 
might arise out of the measure of reform 
in the Irish Church, should be at the dis- 
posal of the House to purposes of State. 
Under these circumstances, he felt it his 
painful duty to take the course he was 
now pursuing. In the oath to which he 
referred, the Catholic Member swore, 
amongst other things, ** And I do hereby 
disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure 
any intention, to subvert the present 
ChurchEstablishmentassettled by lawwith- 
in this realm.” He would not rest on the 
terms he had read, but in the next passage 
of the oath were these words, “ and I do 
solemnly declare, that I will never exercise 
any privilege to which Iam or may become 
entitled, to disturb or weaken the Pro- 
testant religion or Protestant Government 
in the United Kingdom. And I do 
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solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare, that I do make this 
declaration, and every part thereof, in the 
plain and ordinary sense of the words of this 
oath, without any evasion, equivocation, 
or mental reservation whatsoever—So help 
me God.” He would not say in what 
way a man could conscientiously take such 
an oath, and afterwards feel himself at 
liberty to interfere or take an active part 
in matters which tended to injure or weaken 
the Protestant religion or Government. 
The oath he had mentioned was very 
strong, but if he were to go to some of the 
decrees of Catholic councils he should find 
that faith was not to be kept with heretics. 
[‘* No, no” from Mr. O’Connell.] The 
hon, and learned Member denied this; he 
would refer him to the decrees of the 
council of Constance, and also to the third 
council of Lateran, in which it was pro- 
miulgated that any oath taken against the 
interest of the Catholic church was to be 
considered as not binding and as no oath 
[‘* No, no,” from Mr. O’Connell] ; and Ca- 
tholic writers asserted that they could 
obtain dispensations for such oaths [No» 
no]. Looking at the question in the light 
of a civil compact, he would say, that the 
Protestants had performed their part of it 
in admitting the Catholics to an equality 
of civil privileges, and it was now the duty 
of the Catholics to perform their part of 
it by observing. the conditions on which 
that equality was given. He was sorry 
that it should fall to his lot to move this, 
but he would withdraw his Motion if the 
House should be of opinion that a more 
proper time would occur hereafter for its 
introduction ; but it‘appeared to him that 
the present was the proper one for bringing 
this question before the House. He had 
brought it forward without consulting 
any hon. Member, and would now leave it 
to the House. He would move in conclu- 
sion that the oath administered to Roman 
Catholic Members of that House be 
read. 
The Clerk read the oath as follows :— 


“<T, A. B. do sincerely promise and swear 
that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to his Majesty King George the Fourth, and 
will defend him to the utmost of my power 
against all conspiracies and attempts whatever 
which shall be made against his person, crown, 
or dignity; and I will do my utmost endeayour 
to disclose and make known to his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, all treasons and trai- 
torous conspiracies which may be formed 
against him or them; and I do faithfully 
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promise to maintain, support, and defend, to 
the utmost of my power, the succession of the 
Crown, which succession, by an Act intituled 
‘An Act for the further Limitation of the 
Crown, and better securing the Rights and 
Liberties of the Subject,’ is and stands limited 
to the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being Protestants ; 
hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any 
obedience or allegiance unto any other person 
claiming or pretending a right to the Crown 
of this realm , and I do further declare that it 
is not an article of my faith, and that I do re- 
nounce, reject, and abjure the opinion, that 
princes excommunicated or deprived by the 
Pope or any other authority of the See of Rome 
may be deposed or murdered by their subjects 
or by any person whatsoever : and I do declare 


that I do not believe that the Pope of Rome 


or any other foreign Prince, Prelate, Person, 
State, or Potentate, hath or ought to have any 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, power superiority 
or pre-eminence directly or indirectly, within 
this realm. Ido swear that I will defend to 
the utmost of my power the settlement of pro- 
perty within this realm, as established by the 
laws, and I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and 
solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the 


‘present Church Establishment, as settled by 


law within this realm: and I do solemnly 


swear that I never will exercise any privilege 


to which I am or may become entitled, to dis- 
turb or weaken the Protestant religion or Pro- 
testant Government in the United Kingdom; 
and I do solemnly, in the presence of God 
profess, testify, and declare, that I do make 
this declaration and every part thereof, in the 
plain and ordinary sense of the words of this 
oath, without any evasion, equivocation or 
mental reservation whatsoever So help me 


God.’’ 


Mr. O’ Connell said, he would not detain 
the House by giving any detailed answer 
to the ludicrous calumnies which the hon. 
Member had raked up, for all those calum- 
nies had been already scouted with ridicule 
by all who had liberal or Christian feelings. 
The hon. Member talked of the compact 
with the Catholics. There had been none 
but that of the treaty of Limerick, which 


chad been shamefully violated to their injury 


by the Protestants. The Catholics had 
come to that House to demand their rights, 
to be placed on terms of civil equality with 
their Protestant fellow-subjects. They 
had asked for that only, and would not 
have accepted anything beyond that, even 
if it had been offered. The statement of 
the hon. Member was only fitted for the 
days of John Knox, and probably in his 
days it would have been followed by the 
shedding of blood. As to the assertion of 
the council of Constance or Lateran hav- 
ing declared that no faith was to be kept 
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with heretics, he would as confidently 
assert that it:was not the fact. The asser- 
tion was an historical blunder, But if arfy 
Catholic council had declared any such 
opinion, every conscientious Catholic 
would be bound to reject it; for no council 
or other body of men had a right to com- 
mand that which was in itself morally 
wrong. Asto the dispensing with an oath, a 
Catholic believed that no person or persons 
had any such power, in. any case of an 
oath between manand man, There were, 
indeed, certain oaths which might be dis- 
pensed with and absolved from. For in- 
stance, if the hon. Member took an oath to 
pay him (Mr. O’Connell) a sum of 50/., he 
could absolve him from the oath by re- 
mitting him the money ; or oaths of celi- 
bacy made by the Catholic clergy might 
be dispensed with by the authority which 
made them; but all other oaths were 
binding on Catholics in the sense in which 
they were administered, no matter to whom 
they were given, and no power on earth 
had a right to absolve from them, and no 
Catholic believed that any such power 
existed. Not to go into any detail on this 
question, he would merely ask, what had 
kept Catholics so long out of power but 
their regard for the validity of oaths. If 
they believed that they could be absolved 
from such oaths, was it not likely they 
would have taken more oaths which gave 
them political power ; but they had remain- 
ed deprived cf such power for a century 
and a half, rather than take oaths against 
their consciences. That was not the place 
for polemical discussion, or, if it were, he 
might show the hon. Gentleman some in- 
stances in which members of his own 
communion held the sentiments which he 
now wilfully attributed to the Catholics. 
If the hon. Member would have the good- 
ness to favour him with his address, he 
would send him that passage in John 
Knox’s writings, in which he held that 
faith was not to be kept with Papists; but 
he attributed no such opinion to the hon. 
Member, and he hoped the Catholics 
would get credit for the same feelings as 
other Christians on this subject—seeing 
that every act of theirs was a disclaimer 
of the odious doctrine so unjustly and 
illiberally imputed to them. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson begged to disclaim 
any concurrence in the opinions of the 
hon. member for Cupar (Mr. A. John- 
stone). The charge of not keeping faith 
with persons fram whom they differed ia 




















religion was most unfounded, and had 
been disclaimed by all Catholics, and 
sgrongly condemned by the whole of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops 
of Ireland. The Catholics were not bound 
by their oaths in that House to do any 
thing more or less than Protestants with 
respect to the Established Church. 

Mr. Shaw would not offer any opinion 
on the subject until he saw the course 
taken by Catholic Members, on matters 
which should come before them. As to 
what had been said by the hon. and learned 
member for Kirkcudbright (Mr. Fergus- 
son), that the oath was to have the same 
effect on Protestants as on Catholics, he 
would only say, that if that were the 
meaning of the oath, he did not see why 
it was imposed at all, or why it should not 
be taken by both. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, all it had in 
view was, that the Catholics should give 
the samesecurity to the Established Church 
by their oaths, as the Protestants were 
supposed to give by their duty as Protes- 
tants. 

Lord Althorp reminded the House, that 
in the progress of the Cathclic Relief Bill, 
a clause had been proposed to prevent the 
interference of Catholic Members in any 
matters relating purely to the Church, and 
the House had rejected it; and, as that 
was the case, he thought that Catholic 
Members had as much right as Protestants 
to take part in the discussion of any mat- 
ter that came before the House as Pro- 
testants. 

Dr. Lushington, as his name had been 
alluded to by the hon. member for Cupar, 
wished to say a word in explanation, and to 
correct a mistake respecting what had 
fallen from him on the occasion alluded 
to. When an hon. Member, a Catholic, 
had talked of destroying the Church, he 
did, in the warmth of the moment, read to 
him the oath taken by Catholic Mem- 
bers of that House—not, however, with 
the view to contend that Catholic Members, 
-or any other Members not belonging to the 
Established Church, had no right to inter- 
fere or take part in any question, no 
matter what, which might come before the 
‘House—but to show that hon. Member 
that a sense of duty and of his obliga- 
tion on oath, ought not to permit him to 
talk of destroying an establishment which, 
as a Member of Parliament, he had sworn 
not to injure or weaken. He would have 
explained his meaning on that evening, 
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but an interlude of a speech of two hours 
by the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin, having intervened, he was unwilling 
to bring the attention of the House back 
to another subject. 


Cuurcu Rerorm (IRELAND).] The 
House went into Committee on the plan 
for regulating the temporalities of the 
Church of Ireland. 

Lord Althorp said, that the subject. to 
which the Resolutions referred, which he was 
about to move having been opened to the 
House on a former evening, it would be 
then unnecessary for him to take up its 
time by going over the same ground. No 
doubt many hon. Members were prepared 
to discuss the principle of the measure in 
the Committee, to which,. of course, he 
could not. object; but on his own part it 
would be only trespassing on the time of 
the House to re-open what.he had stated 
on a former night. He would make only 
one remark. A part of the proposed 
plan, as the House was aware, was the 
abolition of the Church cess; but if the 
Bill which had been brought in had been 
carried through, there would not have 
been time enough to effect the abolition 
of the Church cess this year; but as it 
would be desirable that such cess should 
no longer be collected in Ireland, he 
thought it right to say, that Government 
would provide for that abolition this year 
by other means. The noble Lord moved 
the following Resolutions :— 

1. That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
tee that it is expedient that the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland should be authorized to appoint 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the purpose 
of carrying into effect any Act that may be 
passed in the present Session of Parliament to 
alter and amend the laws relating to the tem- 
poralities of the Church in Ireland ; and that 
the said Lord-lieutenant be empowered to order 
and appoint such salary or other emoluments 
as he shall deem fit to be paid to such Com- 
missioners, not being Bishops. 

2. That it is the opinion of this Committee 
that it is expedient to make provision for the 
abolition of the first-fruits in Ireland, and in 
lieu thereof, to levy an annual assessment upon 
all bishoprics and archbishoprics, and upon all 
benefices, dignitaries, and other spiritual pro- 
motions above the yearly value of 200/., to be 
applied to the building, rebuilding, and repair- 
ing of churches, and other such like ecclesias- 
tical purposes, and to the augmentation of 
small livings, and to such other purposes as 
may conduce to the advancement of religion, 
and the efficiency, permanency, and stability 
of the united Church of England and Ireland, 
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3. That it is the opinion of this Committee 
that vestry assessments for any of the purposes 
to defray which the annual assessment mention- 
ed in the preceding resolution may be applic- 
able should be abolished; and that any law, 
statute, or usage, authorizing such assessment, 
should be repealed.” 


On the question being put on the first 
Resolution, 

Mr. Lefroy said, that the order in which 
the Resolutions were brought forward 
was calculated to create some embarrass- 
ment. The first he looked upon as merely 
ancillary, creating in fact, the machinery 
by which the system proposed to be intro- 
duced by those that followed was to be 
worked. It was impossible, however, to 
discuss the first Resolution without feeling 
himself called upon to enter with some 
minuteness into the merits of the plan 
which was involved in the whole series. It 
was, therefore, that he rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to a subject which 
was unquestionably of great importance ; 
and though, from the situation he filled as 
one of the Representatives in that House 
on whom the care of the interests of the 
Church of Ireland more immediately de- 
volved, he yet did not mean to discuss the 
subject as one affecting the established 
Church in Ireland alone, but as one in 
which the interests of the Established 
Church in England were equally involved. 
It was not his intention to protract the 
measure by needless debate; but he hoped 
that a question of so much importance 
would receive a full and ample discussion, 
and that hon. Members would feel it their 
duty, before they came to a decision, to 
enter into an examination of the whole 
subject. He did not mean to trespass on 
the House at any extraordinary length, 
but he must claim the attention of hon. 
Members for a reasonable time, while he 
endeavoured to show that the Resolutions 
were unjust in principle, and were not en- 
titled to support even on the ground of 
expediency. Before he proceeded to dis- 
cuss the Resolutions, he begged to state 
that he had received a number of petitions 
on the subject of the Bill which had re- 
cently been withdrawn, but the leading 
principles of which were adopted in the 
Resolutions then under consideration. One 
of those petitions was from the great body 
of the Irish Prelates—others from large 
bodies of the clergy, and several of them 
were also from the laity. All the petitions 
expressed the greatest apprehension with 
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respect to the measures proposed by his 
Majesty’s Government—not, indeed, as to ~ 
any new arrangement with respect {o 
Church property within the Church, so far 
as might be deemed conducive to the 
interests of religion, but the petitioners 
expressed the greatest reluctance that the 
property of the church should be interfered 
with, in the way proposed to the preju- 
dice of existing interests; and they depre- 
cated in the strongest manner the alienation 
of the least portion of that property to any 
other than ecclesiastical purposes. He 
did not stand there to oppose any Reform 
with respect to sinecures and pluralities in 
the Church ; but he should object, first, to 
the application of Church property to any 
other than Church purposes ; and secondly, 
he should endeavour to prevent any in- 
fringement of the rights and interests of 
the present possessors. The first Resolu- 
tion of the noble Lord was purely ancillary 
to carrying into effect the second and 
third ; and, therefore, it was not necessary 
tomake any observation upon it. Thesecond 
and third Resolutions embraced three dis- 
tinct points, namely—first, the abolition 
of the First Fruits; secondly, the aboli- 
tion of the parish cess; and thirdly, the 
substituting in place of the First Fruits 
and the parish cess a tax upon all bene- 
fices above the yearly value of 200/., the 
produce of which was to be applied to 
the purposes for which the First Fruit 
Fund and parish cess were now appropri- 
ated. With respect to the First Fruits, if 
the question were merely as to the abolish- 
ing the board of First Fruits and substitu- 
ting an annual tax in lieu of the First 
Fruits, he would not object to it; but the 
project before the House went greatly 
beyond that. When the House was put 
in possession of the amount of the First 
Fruits, and of the tax which was proposed 
to be substituted for that impost, they 
would find, that under the colour of a 
commutation, the noble Lord was about to 
impose a tax much greater than that which 
was at present paid. That was not all; indi- 
viduals would be called on to pay who 
ought to be altogether exempt from such 
charge, because they had already contribu- 
ted to the First Fruits Fund. The House 
could not legislate on thissubject unlessthe 
facts were fully before it, and these facts he 
would immediately detail. He had pro- 
cured authentic documents connected with 
this question; documents could not err; 
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which he (Mr. Lefroy) was about to enter 
could detect him in a mistake, then let 
everything he said-go for nothing. By the 
accounts relative to the amount of First 
Fruits, produced in 1827 and 1828, it 
would appear that the sum total derived 
from First Fruits for thirty-one years was 
9,9471. lls. 2d. That was the sum paid, 
including benefices of every sort which 
wereiliable to the charges. Those were 
exempt which were rated in the King’s 
books as under a certain annual value. 
Of that amount the sum of 3,177/. ls. 4d. 
was paid by Bishops; so that, taking the 
sum-total for thirty-one years, the average 
did not exceed the annual sum of 3211. 
of which 2182 was paid by the working 
clergy of Ireland on account of First 
Fruits. But what did the noble Lord 
propose? Why, thata charge of 42,000/. 
should be annually levied on the whole 
Church of Ireland. This, together with 
the tax on Bishops, would, in fact, amount 
to an annual sum of 65,000/., instead of 
3211, which was paid at present on ac- 
count of First Fruits. This sort of com- 
mutation was very like asking a man for 
change of a shilling, and taking from him 
a 102. note in lieu of it. With what justice 
could this be viewed as a commutation 
in lieu of the First Fruits? Could it be 
considered otherwise than as plundering 
the Church? If such a transaction took 
place between man and man on the 
highway, it would be deemed a high- 
way robbery; but because it was 
brought forward by a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in a Reformed Parlia- 
ment, he supposed it must be considered 
just and equitable. But the injustice did 
not rest here. The First Fruits fell only 
on a portion of the clergy, but this tax 
would be levied on all. Those who were 
not now liable to the payment of First 
Fruits would be exposed to the operation 
of this tax. All the clergy who were in 
possession of benefices paid the First 
Fruits, either on taking the preferment 
or immediately afterwards; but those 
who had already paid their First Fruits 
would. now be amenable to the new 
impost. Was that just? The First 
Fruits were not one farthing in the pound, 
while this tax would be from five to fifteen 
per cent, and even on the noble Lord’s 
own showing would amount on the 
average to seven per cent. He trusted, 
showers that if any sense of justice 
remained, the House would not sanction 
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the substitution of such a monstrous im- 
position upon a body of men who were 
already suffering the greatest privations. 
In the next place, provision was to be 
made for the Vestry-cess. That, at pre- 
sent, amounted to about 60,000/. a-year, 
and was levied on 12,000,000 acres of 
cultivated land, being not quite one penny 
an acre, on all the cultivated land in Ire- 
land. The whole of that cess, let it be 
observed, was not appropriated alone to 
the purposes of the Church; provision 
for the poor, coffins, foundlings, &c., the 
collection of the cess, the expense of the 
grave-yard—these were all included in its 
expenditure, and it certainly was not 
fit that the Church, as was now proposed, 
should make up that tax. At present 
the sum levied for ecclesiastical purposes 
connected with that cess was 17,7172. 16s. 
a-year, which was not one quarter of the 
tax that would be laid on by the new 
system. At present no part of the 
Vestry-cess was laid on the clergy; and 
he should be glad to know why that 
burthen, which was now placed on the 
land, should be transferred to the Church, 
and wrung from the pockets of the work- 
ing clergy? It was said, that the 
revenues of the Irish Church were enor- 
mous ; but he would lay before the House 
the exact state of the property of the 
Irish Church, and it would then be seen 
that the fact was not so. The noble 
Lord had himself admitted, on a former 
occasion, that there was no subject on 
which so much misrepresentation had 
taken place as on this, and that greater 
exaggeration existed with respect to the 
amount of Church property than on any 
other subject. The noble Lord in in- 
troducing the measure to the House, said 
—that even he, himself, had been led into 
most exaggerated views of the subject. 
It appeared from the reports of the Com- 
mittees of Lords and Commons on the 
tithe question, according to the evidence 
of Mr. Griffith, that the whole amount 
of tithes in Ireland did not exceed Is. 3d. 
on the Irish acre, and Mr. Delacourstated, 
that if lands tithe-free were excluded, 
the whole would not exceed, on a fair 
computation, Is. per Irish acre. Mr, 
Erk, who was examined before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, produced a 
table with respect to the charge for tithes. 
In the province of Leinster it was 1s. 74d., 
or ls, the English acre. Tables were 
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the Lords’ Committee, with respect to 
the other provinces; and it appeared that 
the charge of tithe in Munster was 
ls. 24d. the Irish, or 9d. the English 
acre ; in Connaught. 10}d. the Irish, or 
64d. the English acre; and in Ulster, 
where the two species of measurement 
were intermixed, the rate-was 114d. per 
acre. The average of tithes did. not ex- 
ceed the sum of Is. 13d. °the Irish, or 
94d. the English acre for the whole of 
Ireland. Now, so far as that went, he 
would ask was that an enormous amount 
to be vested in the Church? The income 
of the Bishops did not exceed 130,000/. 
a-year—the sum stated by the noble 
Lord ; all above that went to the Bishops’ 
tenants. It appeared from the statement 
of the noble Lord, that the income of the 
beneficed or working clergy was 580,000/. 
or 60,0007. a-year. There were, it was 
said, 1,401 beneficed clergymen; he 
believed there were 1,424—but he would 
take the smaller number, and then it 
would appear that their annual average 
income was 428/., excluding -curates. 
Then, by the Bill-which was passed last 
Session on-the subject of tithes, there was 
a deduction from the clergyman’s income 
of fifteen per cent, which the. landlord 
now received : this, on an income of 4281., 
amounted: to 63/. which thus reduced 
the salary to 365/. a-year. There were 
no fewer than 662 curates, who were paid 
by those 1,401 incumbents on an average 
of 30/. a-year to each—so that the income 
in reality only averaged 335/. a-year. 
That was not, of course, the proportion in 
which Church income was divided in Ire- 
land. That was a matter of regulation; 
but what he had said was sufficient to 
show that the Church of Ireland was not 
extravagantly endowed. No man could 
-assert that that Church was extravagantly 
endowed, in which the average income of 
the incumbents could not exceed 3351. 
‘If any of the livings should be found to 
be too largely endowed, let them be re- 
‘duced. Be it so; but that could not 
‘detract from the weight of the observations 
which he had just made. He did not 
stand there to defend abuses. If sinecures 
-in the Church were mischievous, although 
his Majesty’s Government clung to them 
in the State, let them be abolished. If 
pluralities in the Church were injurions, 
although there were some enormous 
pluralists in the State unobjected to, 
let them be done away with, but their 
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existence did not in the least impugn the 
truth of his argument—namely; that the 
endowments of the Irish Church were not 
too great. But the House had been led 
into one great error, with respect to plu- 
ralities in the Church, from which he 
begged to disabuse hon. Members. | With 
respect to the union of. parishes, that 
was frequently rendered necessary by the 
vast number of lay impropriators. He 
knew of one union of seventeen parishes, 
which produced: only 2504. a-year. Those 
unions added greatly to the duties of the 
clergyman, but very little to his emolu- 
ment. It was found necessary, in order 
to procure a decent maintenance for the 
incumbent, to unite a number of. these 
parishes: they were enormous in the 
extent of duties to be performed—enor- 
mous as to the extent of country over 
which they were spread—but far from 
enormous as to the amount of revenue 
derived from them. Another error into 
which the: House had been led was with 
respect to the parishes in which it was 
alleged not a single Protestant was to be 
found. It was not that there were bene- 
fices in Ireland in which no Protestants 
resided—but that in some of the parishes 
constituting those unions few Protestants 
were to be found; but in the parishes 
which constituted the rest of the union 
Protestants were numerous.. He wished 
that the whole matter might be inquired 
into by a Committee of the House, or by 
Commissioners appointed for the purpose, 
in order that the House might ascertain 
for itself the true state of the Church in 
Ireland. Before they proceeded to legis- 
late on the Church of Ireland in the way 
which was now proposed, the House should 
inform itself better on the subjectthan 
could be done by-any casual debate. If 
there were anything enormous or extrava- 
gant connected with the Church of Ire- 
land, let it be removed; but it was not 
consistent with justice to trench on the 
property of a Church which: was so 
moderately endowed as he had _ proved 
the Protestant Church of Ireland to be. 
Let the House consider: how Church 
property would be affected under this new 
system. In the first place, the landlord, 


by the act of last Session, was entitled 
to fifteen per cent on the tithes; then 
there ‘was a charge of twenty per cent, 
for turning the tithe into land; and, 
lastly seven per cent,: which the. noble 
Lord: now proposed to levy on- Church 
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property — making altogether an impost 
of forty-two per cent, upon all Irish 
Church property. He would ask on what 
principle it was, that the present in- 
cumbents were to be subjected to such a 
tax? Why were men who had embraced 
this profession — who had entered into 
certain relations of life, on the supposition 
that they would continue to receive a 
given income—who had, perhaps, quitted 
some other profession to adopt this—why 
were they now to be subjected to this 
visitation ? . Why should these men be 
dealt with in a manner contrary to that 
which had ever before been acted upon 
with respect to vested rights? Was it 
because the clergy did not sit in that 
House? He. trusted the justice of the 
House would revolt from so unfair a pro- 
position as that contained in the resolu- 
tions; and that they would not lend 
themselves to heaping additional hardships 
upon those who had already endured so 
much. If the noble Lord removed the 
Vestry-cess on account of its being offen- 
sive to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
how could he keep it up amongst the 
Dissenters of England, to whom the cess 
collected here was equally offensive. The 
House, in dealing with those Resolutions, 
must decide whether Church property was 
to be exclusively devoted to Church pur- 
-poses; or they must come to this question 
—whether they were or were not to 
preserve a Church Establishment? Why 
was this Vestry-cess, he would ask, to be 
taken from the Protestant clergy of Ire- 
land, and remitted with reference to the 
land? Why should the tax be taken off 
the lay proprietor, and placed on the work- 
ing clergy? _ He was willing, if necessary, 
to relieve the Roman Catholic occupant ; 
but he would not do so at the expense 
of the Protestant clergyman, which 
‘would only enable the Protestant landlord 
to get better rents for his ground. How- 
-ever reluctant Ministers might be to come 
-to.a decision upon the subject—however 
reluctant they might be in the Cabinet to 
‘look one another in the face on this ques- 
tion—they must come to the decision as 
to whether there should,be a Church Estab- 
lishment or not. That was a Reformed 
Parliament, and the question ought to be 
boldly stated. He could understand hon. 
Members supporting the Resolutions who 
‘considered no Church Establishment to be 
necessary. He could account for the sup- 
port: of such men as those who considered. 
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that, as had been said, a person ought to 
supply: himself with a clergyman as he 
would with a physician or a lawyer; but 
he was unable to accounti for the conduct 
of men, who, under the pretence of main- 
taining an establishment, voted for mea- 
sures which were calculated bit-by-bit to 
spoliate the property of the Church. Ifthe 
House had. made up its mind to abolish 
cess, because it was hurtful to the feelings 
of the Roman Catholics, why, he would ask, 
was the burthen to be transferred to the 
clergy? Why was it to be taken off the 
lay proprietors, on whose land it was a 
charge, and laid upon the working clergy? 
The working clergy gave a consideration 
in return for their incomes. Why.was the 
clergyman out of his income to pay for the 
repairs of a church which was built and 
maintained for the accommodation of the 
Protestant Jandlord, and which was re- 
sorted to by his family? Why, he would 
repeat, was the clergyman. to be taxed, 
while the land of the Protestant proprietor 
was to be free fromthe burthen ?. But if 
this burthen was to be borne by ecclesi- 
astical property, why were lay impropria- 
tors to be exempt? In what proportion 
did the House think the lay impropriators 
of Ireland. contributed to the discharge of 
the spiritual duties of their respective 
impropriations? He had formed a list of 
lay impropriators, and opposite to their 
names he had placed the sums which they 
contributed to the spiritual duties. Here 
was one of them, the lay impropriator of 
twenty-eight parishes, containing 10,481 
acres, and what did he pay to the sup- 
port of a minister? Not a single farthing, 
He alluded to the Marquess of Drogheda. 
On the contrary, the spiritual duties of 
that lay impropriation were performed by 
the clergyman of the: adjoining parish, 
upon whom that additional burthen was 
laid without any remuneration for it. Was, 
he would ask, an additional tax to be laid 
upon the clergy of Ireland, in order to put 
money into the pockets of such lay impro- 
priators as the Marquess of Drogheda, 
who did not contribute a single sixpence 
towards the performance of the spiritual 
duties in those parishes from which they 
derived their money? !t was, he would 
fearlessly say, contraty to law to exonerate 
the Marquess of Drogheda and other lay 
impropriators from this burthen—it was 
directly contrary to the letter of an old 
Act of Parliament which still existed upon 
the Statute-book. If they were to have 
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Reform let them go back to first principles, 
and not permit duties which the law im- 
posed upon lay impropriators, to be shifted 
to the clergy. He would only call upon 
the House to act-up to the spirit of that 
act, which enacted that lay impropriators 
should provide sufficient funds for the 
performance of spiritual duties in the 
parishes which they possessed. The next 
impropriator in the list to which he had 
already referred was a Mr. Stepney, who 
held 6,868 acres of pasture and arable 
land. There was another lay impropriator 
who possessed 9,670 acres, and he con- 
tributed nothing. The next on the list 
held 15,000 acres, and he contributed but 
311. 4s. 3d. a-year for the spiritual duties 
those parishes in which his property was 
situate. There was another who possessed 
a whole tract of country in seven parishes, 
he meant Lord Shannon, and the amount 
of his contribution towards the mainte- 
nance of spiritual duties in those parishes 
was 361. There was another, a Mr. 
Copley, who, in ten parishes, held 10,000 
acres, and his contributions amounted to 
251. a-year. Were those individuals to be 
relieved from a burthen which in justice 
they should bear, and was it to be thrown 
on the working clergy? He had taken 
those statements as to lay impropriation 
from the public parliamentary documents, 
and therefore they must be deemed to be 
correct. Why, he would ask, should the 
great London companies, who derived vast 
incomes from their properties in Ireland, 
be exonerated from this vestry cess? 
These companies held large estates in Ire- 
land. They derived vast incomes from 
those properties, which no doubt were 
expended very joyously in London, and 
he was ready to admit, that they were 
good landlords, so far as absentees could 
be so; but why in the name of justice 
and common sense, were they to be ex- 
onerated from vestry cess at the expense 
of ‘the clergy? Why, in short, was 
this tax to fall alone upon the clergy, 
and why were the lay proprietors of all 
sorts to be exempted from it? It had 
been said in justification of the conduct of 
Parliament interfering with the Church 
property in Ireland, that the Church de- 
rived its property from the authority of 
Parliament. Now, though that assertion 
had been very generally made, he would 
say that there was no proposition more 
unfounded in point of fact, of history, and 
of parliamentary law. The Church of 
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England and Ireland derived its property 
originally from private grants, or from 
grants of the Crown. It was true that at 
the time of the Reformation that property 
passed from one church to another, but it 
did not pass by the authority of an Act of 
Parliament. The national creed was 
changed—the consequence of which was, 
that old existing abuses were removed. 
He had used the word “ changed” in 
order not to give offence, but the cheer 
he had heard called upon him to speak 
with more accuracy—it was not a change 
of the national faith in the proper sense 
of the word, it was a recurrence to first 
principles, such as they were told had 
been the case in the instance of the Re- 
form Bill in modern days. There were 
not above 200 of the clergy at that time 
who did not become assenting parties to 
the reformed faith. The Church property 
therefore was not taken from one set of 
men to be given to another. Those who 
held that property, with the exception of 
200, altered their views as to religion, ac- 
cepted the reformed creed, and transmitted 
that property to their successors, who did 
not hold it under the authority of an Act 
of Parliament. The only property that 
was so transferred was the property of 
the monasteries. That property had been 
forfeited to the Crown, and the Crown 
made disposition of it afterwards — but 
even that property had been alienated from 
the Church, and on the suppression of the 
monasteries, the monastic property became 
vested in the Crown, The great body of 
the Church property the Church held still 
under the original endowments, and not 
by Act of Parliament; and what they take 
under grants from the Crown they take no 
more under Act of Parliament than any 
private grant of the Crown. The same thing 
that took place in England at the Reform- 
ation also took place in Ireland. The 
reformed faith was proposed to the clergy 
of the Church of Ireland, and they ac- 
cepted it in a convention of the clergy. 
The property there did not change hands. 
The Protestant clergy of Ireland held their 
titles, their property, upon the same tenure, 
and no other, that private individuals held 
their property, and he would ask, whether 
it was a principle of constitutional legis- 
lation to interfere with, in the manner pro- 
posed, and to take away, the property of 
the Church, any more than it was a prin- 
ciple .of legislation to take away their 
property from private individuals? If 
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such a principle as that were once to be 
acted upon, might not the private property 
of individuals be the next object aimed 
at? Might it not be said that there were 
a great many Lords in England who pos- 
sessed in their hands much too large 
estates, and that such a state of things 
required reformation? It might, with as 
much reason and justice, be contended 
that such property could be interfered with 
by. Parliament, as that the Legislature 
could interfere with the property of the 
Church. But it was said, that the Legis- 
lature had interfered with the Church 
property in the instances of the restraining 
and enabling statutes. But let it be 
recollected that the restraining statutes 
were enacted for the purpose of preventing 
Churchmen from alienating their property 
to the prejudice of their successors. But 
in order that ‘the present possessor might 
have a fair enjoyment of the property, he 
was enabled to a certain extent to make a 
lease binding on his successor. But surely 
there was nothing in these acts to warrant 
the principle now contended for. They 
were made for the preservation of Church 
property, for the successor, and the bene- 
ficial enjoyment of it by the person in 
possession, The present measure went to 
take away a proportion of the property 
from both. There was nothing to be 
found in the annals of legislation to war- 
rant, much less to justify, such an inter- 
ference with property. It was quite a 
mockery in the noble Lord to say, that he 
substituted one tax in lieu of another, 
when that which had heretofore been paid 
by the clergy under the name of first 
fruits was not one-thousandth part of the 
tax about to be imposed, and it was under 
the colour of such a mockery as that— 
that the House was called upon to plunder 
the Church. He had hitherto considered 
the case as one to be regulated by prece- 
dent, he would now with the permission 
of the House consider it on the ground of 
expediency. Upon the mere ground of 
expediency he would deny that such a 
measure was called for, or could be justi- 
fied. The first result of the imposition 
of this tax upon the clergy of Ireland 
would be, that it would lead to the dis- 
missal of a large number of the curates. 
This must follow because it would be 
utterly impracticable for the rectors, should 
the Bill pass, to pay them. This he was 
enabled to state, not merely on his own 
view of the subject, but from extensive 
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information derived from his communica- 
tions with the clergy. The next conse- 
quence would be disabling the clergy from 
performing those offices of humanity and 
charity to which their duty not more than 
their inclination prompted them. The cler- 
gyman was often, if not the only resident 
gentleman in the parish, the only one to 
whom the poor felt they had a right to look 
upto for relief and assistance, and he would 
venture to say, there never was a body of 
men that had more generosity, or had 
more faithfully discharged their duties, 
than the established clergy in Ireland. 
Any hon. Member who had resided in 
that country was competent to bear testi- 
mony to the character of the clergy which 
he had then given. The next results of 
the measure would be reducing the clergy- 
man from that station in society which in 
a country circumstanced as Ireland was, it 
was most necessary he should occupy. 
There were two other results to which he 
felt it necessary to allude. It was with 
reluctance he touched upon them, but he 
did so merely to show that they had not 
escaped his attention, while at the same 
time he wished to press them upon the 
notice of the Government and the House, 
as matters well worthy of their most 
serious consideration. One of the most 
disastrous results to be expected from the 
passing of this measure would be the 
exciting of universal dissatisfaction among 
the Protestants of Ireland. If dissatisfac- 
tion and disgust should be excited among 
them at the passing of this measure—and 
such a result was sure to follow its enact- 
ment—was it not to be apprehended that 
the Protestants of Ireland would begin to 
doubt as to the utility of the legislative 
Union ?. To those apprehensions it should 
be added, that this measure not only 
violated the coronation oath, but also 
directly violated that act of the Legislature 
under which the union of the two coun- 
tries under the Crown was established. 
Was it too much to suppose that the 
Protestants of Ireland, hitherto the firmest 
supporters of that Union, should join with 
those who called for its repeal? He did 
not like to dwell upon the subject, or 
suggest what his fears led him to antici- 
pate, but when the petitions with which 
he had been intrusted should be laid 
before the House, hon. Members might 
judge for themselves what grounds he had 
for entertaining such apprehensions, If 
the Protestants of Ireland should find 
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their sovereign violate his coronation oath 
and those principles which had established 
his family upon the Throne, where they 
had been maintained by those very Pro- 
testants, might they not consider them- 
selves freed from the reciprocal obligations 
which had been imposed upon: them ? 
These were times of liberal opinions. He 
did not teach such doctrines, but others 
might be found who would call upon the 
Protestants of Ireland to act upon them. 
Jf this measure should lead to a separation 
of the two Legislatures, without a separa- 
tion of the Crown, what then would. be- 
come of the absentee property? It had 
been already stated in Ireland, on author- 
ity of great weight, which even the noble 
Lord would not question, that no man 
should hold property in the two countries 
~—that, in point of fact, he must be put 
to his election. One of the first results, 
therefore, of a Repeal of the Union must 
be, that the absentee landholder must give 
up his land, or if not it would be taken 
from him. He threw out these observa- 
tions for the consideration of the House 
and the Government. Let the House not 
shut its eyes to the fact, that these were 
critical times, and with regard to Ireland 
particularly so. If the Protestants of 
Ireland should be. disgusted with the 
legislative enactments of that House, 
there was an end at once of the Union. 
‘He felt that the present measure was the 
commencement of a system that must lead 
to the overthrow of the Established Church 
in Ireland—it was the commencement of 
a bit by bit system of spoliation—and he 
would implore the House, therefore, before 
it put its hand to such a work, to reflect 
upon what the prosperity of this country 
hitherto had been with a national religion ; 
to consider that this country had been 
‘made: by Providence the first amongst the 
nations while it possessed an established 
religion and. a National Church. Let 
them try what experiments they pleased 
in politics—but let them not try the awful 
experiment how far a nation could prosper 
without a religion. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by saying he should 
‘not move his Amendment upon-the first 
Resolution, but should reserve it for the 
second, which involved the principle of 
he measure. ! 
Mr. Pryme expressed his surprise at the 
arguments which had just been addressed 
‘to the House. In his opinion, the Legis- 
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The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had compared the imposition 
of a tax upon the clergy as equivalent to 
taking away the estates of an individual. 
There was, however, no similarity between 
the two cases. The estates of priyate in- 
dividuals were gained, either by the indus- 
try of the present possessors, or by the 
industry and services of their ancestors; 
whilst the income of the clergy was: a 
stipend paid for public services. ‘They 
were public functionaries as much as the 
Judge or the Minister of State, and as such 
were under the control and superintend- 
ence of the Legislature. The hon..Mem- 
ber was mistaken in the history which he 
had given of the First-Fruits. The fact was, 
they were taken by the Legislature from 
the Pope, and converted to the use of the 
clergy themselves. That was what: he 
supposed the hon. and learned Member 
would call an act of spoliation. The hon. 
and learned Member had said much as to 
the value of livings in Ireland being exag- 
gerated. That, however, if. correct, had 
little to do with the question. If the in- 
come of the clergy were less than had been 
stated, the only result would be this, that 
the produce of the imposition would be 
less than- what was contemplated. . The 
argument, that the imposition of a. tax 
upon Church property was equivalent. to 
an alienation appeared to:him most futile. 
Had they not repeated and repeated in- 
stances of peculiar taxes affecting peculiar 
species of property? Had they not some 
taxes which affected personal property 
only—others, the burthen of which was 
borne by the landed proprietors? Why, 
therefore, he should like to know, was 
Church property alone to remain untaxed ? 
The intimation which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given of the course about 
to be taken by the Protestants of Ireland, 
if this Bill passed, was rather remarkable. 
They had certainly heard the same threat 
from other quarters; but that the intima- 
tion should also have proceeded from the 


hon. and learned Gentleman did much 


surprise him. He could scarcely have 
expected to hear that the Orangemen of 
Ireland were about to throw themselves 
into the arms of those who had. hitherto 
been their bitterest opponents, and be- 
come active agitators for the Repeal of the 
Union between England and Ireland. . He 
was sure there was no fear of the Protest- 
ants believing that it would be their inter- 
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est to dissolve the Union between the two 
countries, in order to have sitting in Dub- 
lin'a parliament of Catholics, or nearly so 
(for such certainly would be a parliament 
returned” by a population four-fifths jof 
which were Catholics), and whose first act 
would most probably be the total abolition 
of the Protestant religion. The hon. and 
learned ‘Member would in vain endeavour 
to persuade the House that such were the 
feelings of the Protestants in ireland. It 
was’ utterly impossible they could be so 
silly—it was utterly impossible they could 
so forget the interests of the religion to 
which they were so strongly attached, as 
for one inoment to contemplate a measure 
fraught with such consequences. In the 
eulogy which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man pronounced upon the Protestant 
clergy in Ireland he most fully concurred, 
and he should give his humble support to 
the Resolutions proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, ‘not alone ‘because they were 
beneficial to the interests of the inhabitants 
of Ireland, but because he believed they 
would promote the interests of the clergy 
themselves. 

Sir John Hanmer said, that he should 
not honestly discharge his duty to his con- 
‘stituents if he did not take an early oppor- 
tunity of entering his most decided protest 
against the Resolutions of the noble Lord. 
He presumed that these Resolutions were 
to be viewed as a prelude to a bill similar 
in its provisions to that which-had already 
been under the consideration of the House. 
If so, he could only say, that the House 
was now called upon to assent to proposi- 
tions which affirmed the right of the King 
upon the Throne to violate his Coronation 
Oath—toviolate the provisions of the Act of 
Union, all the established principles for the 
protection of property ; and, more than he 
had language to express—went to unsettle 
all the rights and equities of society. This 
being his view of the question, he had risen 
thusearly, young and unknown ashe was, to 
declare his sentiments. From the mistakes 
already made in the introduction of the 
measure which had been withdrawn, the 
‘House would see that this was no ordinary 
matter of legislation that they were en- 
‘gaged in. If the delay that had occurred 
should have the effect of palling and blunt- 
ing the prevailing appetite for, change, it 
would have been well that the necessity 
for these’ Resolutions had been created. 
By these Resolutions it was proposed to 
ley 8 tax npon one portion of their fellow- 
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subjects. For this purpose it was proposed 
to exercise the power of Parliament—a 
power, which, no doubt, Parliament, pos- 
sessed, because it would be obeyed, al- 
though, constitutionally speaking, it was 
only when Parliament acted justly that. its 
real power existed. Now, he stood there 
in his place in Parliament, to deny,-in the 
broadest manner, that there was any prin- 
ciple of justice in these Resolutions. . The 
other night the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
had refused his assent to a graduated Pro- 
perty-tax. How, then, could the noble Lord 
reconcile his opinion upon that question with 
his course upon the present occasion, when 
he was proposing a graduated tax upon 
the property of the Church? He had not 
yet heard the reasons of the noble Lord, 
but. he did not expect to find them satis- 
factory. He repeated, that he stood there 
to oppose these Resolutions upon broad 
constitutional grounds, as a violation of 
the Coronation Oath, the Act of Union 
between Ireland and Great Britain, and 
all the principles of equity and. the 
rights of property, which were the boast of 
the English Constitution, But, leaving 
these considerations out of the account, he 
was prepared to contend that, if these 
Resolutions affected the welfare of the 
Church, the House was called upon not to 
pass them without adequate information 
upon which to. guide their judgment, either 
as to the ratio of imposition upon ecclesias- 
tical incomes, or the necessity of such im- 
posts. Why had the country been agi- 
tated for two years, and brought to the 
brink of a giddy steep, from which. it 
made the mind giddy with terror to look 
down? Was it not to establish this prin- 
ciple—that no man should have his pro- 
perty taken from him, or his rights-in- 
vaded, without having an opportunity of 
being heard in defence of his interests ? 
Yet hadjthe Parliament not sat two months 
when a measure, framed in a spirit.of des- 
potism and tyranny, for. the invasion ,of 
property, was introduced. Dignities and 
Prelacies, were the avowed, undisguised, 
objects of the pursuit of the noble Lord. 
He would now only ask Ministers to pause 
and reflect before they committed a gross 
and wanton spoliation upon the property 
of the Church. Their proposed taxation 
upon the Church would be neither more 
nor less than an act of tyrannous spolia- 
tion ; and when once Church property was 
so treated, no man’s private property could 
be secure for a single hour... In facet, he 
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believed that the winter’s snow would not 
be more evanescent than the property of 
the Church, if the Bill, as it was contem- 
plated by Ministers, should pass into a 
law. If that were carried, it would be, as 
it were, the fulcrum on which they would 
lean to move every other species of pro- 
perty; and, as such, he would give these 
Resolutions and the Bill to be founded 
upon them his most strenuous and decided 
opposition. Thanking the House for the 
patience with which they had heard him, 
he would not further trespass on their 
attention. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the argument drawn 
from the 5th article of the Act of Union 
had been relied on by Mr. Canning, and 
refuted by Mr. Brougham. In 1825, Mr. 
Canning had called on the clerk to read 
the article on a Motion of the member for 
Middlesex relative to the Church. Mr. 
Brougham observed that the two Churches 
were to be united in ‘Government, dis- 
cipline, and faith.” Temporalities were 
not mentioned. “ Lxpressum fucit cessare 
tacitum.” The framers of the Act of 
Union could not have omitted the word 
‘“temporalities” without a purpose. He 
thought that this observation was con- 
clusive, unless ‘discipline and govern- 
ment” were a periphrase for riches, and in 
the vocabulary of ecclesiastics “faith” 
was synonymous with gold. He was the 
worst enemy of the Union who relied 
on it to sustain the Establishment, and he 
was the worst enemy of the English who 
associated it with the Irish Church. It 
was a junction of the fresh and living with 
the decomposed and dead, which did not 
vivify the one, but contaminated and im- 
parted mortality to the other. The mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin had used 
some menacing intimations. He had 
threatened the Government with the anger 
of the Irish Protestants, and hinted that 
they might throw off their allegiance. 
Surely the hon. Gentleman, the Repre- 
sentative of the subordination and peaceful 
habits of a learned and tranquil body, did 
not mean to say, that Protestant loyalty 
was the result of Protestant monopoly 
—that the devotedness to England of that 
respectable body was of a mercenary cha- 
racter, and that their attachment to their 
Sovereign was derived from the meanest 
of all motives, and was little else than the 
sordid product of pecuniary calculation. 
He had given notice of an Amendment 


involving the great question of the right 
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of the State to legislate for. the Church ; 
but another Gentleman having given a 
similar notice before him, he thought it 
due to courtesy to give way to that 
hon. Gentleman. The measures of the 
Government, besides, rested on the right 
of appropriation, and the principle was 
implied. He should apply himself to that 
question. It was plain to him that the 
property of a Corporation rested on a 
title as distinct from that of an individual 
as the nature of an individual was distinct 
from that of a Corporation, which was the 
mere creature of the law, and owed its 
entire existence to the law. Passing from 
theory to authority, the highest was to be 
found in favour of Church reform. Paley 
laid it down, that the chances being equal 
that the religion of the majority is as good 
as that of the Magistrate, the Magistrate 
ought to consult the religion of the people, 
and not his own. Warburton said, that 
the Church exists’ only for the’ benefit 
of the State. “Hence,” he said in his 
Alliance of Church and State, “may be 
seen why the Episcopal is the Established 
Church of England and the Presbyterian 
in Scotland, and the equity of the conver- 
sion. Hence the duration of the Alliance. 
When the Church loses its superiority of 
extent, the Alliance becomes void; the 
united Church being no longer able to per- 
form its part of the convention, the State 
becomes disengaged, and a new Alliance is 
of course contracted with thenow prevailing 
Church.” He expressed himself still more 
strongly in a note to Clarendon's Rebellion, 
where, observing on the demand of the Par- 
liament for the alienation of Church lands, 
he said, that, “the State may resume what 
the State originally gave.” But what 
had been the practice of all Europe? 
Peter the Great seized all the property of 
the Greek Church, and its functionaries 
were paid from the treasury. The Em- 
peror Joseph seized all the Church property 
in his dominions. In Prussia, and ‘all the 
German States, the clergy were paid out 
of the public coffers. Arthur Young, in 
his Travelsthrough Italy, said, ‘“Pitheshave 
been abolished in Tuseany, the estates of 
the priests, with a slight land-tax, have 
been found adequate to all the purposes of 
religion, and almost universally through 
the Italian States the property of the 
Church is considered as the property of 
the State.” In Adam Smith's chapter 
‘fon the Sovereign,” in his Wealth of 
Nations, he said, “in several Protestant 
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countries, particularly the Protestant can- | Protestants accounted 
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tons of Switzerland, the revenue which | of the Reformation, and beheld in his 


anciently belonged to the Roman Catholic 
Chureh—the tithes and Church land—has 
been found a fund sufficient, not only to 
afford competent salaries to the established 





clergy to.obey its precepts. 


mind the dawn of that light which after- 


wards grew to the full splendour of day. 
He translated the Bible, and called on the 
He insisted 


clergy, but to defray, with little or no | on the doctrine which the Irish Catholics 


addition, all the other expenses of the | 


State. The Magistrates of the powerful 
canton of Berne, in particular, have accu- 


mulated, out of the savings of this fund, a | 
very large fund, supposed to amount to | exhibited against him. 


now maintain—that the Church was under 
the control of the Legislature, and its 
possessions might be appropriated. That 
charge was set forth in the 9th article 
In the 15th of 


several millions.” Here was a series of | Richard 2nd was passed the statute pro- 


strong examples amounting to authority. 
Was all that spoliation? Had these 
changes been followed by the invasion 
of private property? Had convulsions 
ensued? Those who predicted would do 
well to look back. The French Revolu- 
tion would probably be referred to. But 
what took place before it? The property 
of the Knights Templars had been seized. 
It was a constant custom to apply the 
revenues of Bishoprics to State purposes 
This was not spoliation before—was it 
after the Revolution? It was remarkable 
that Abbe Maury, in resisting the seizure 
of the French Church property, had relied 
upon it that it was the property of the 
poor. But come to England. He should 
commence with a very recent example. 
The revenue of the Church of Durham 
had lately been applied to the establish- 
ment of a university. Was this an ecclesi- 
astical purpose? Had mathematics any- 
thing to do with mysteries, algebra with 
theology, chemistry withthe Church Estab- 
lishment ? Senge, had indeed “‘converso 
in pretium Deo.” ‘This was a strong case. 
The consent of the prebends was nothing. 
They could not consent and bar their 
successors, and plunder the Corporation, 
if the principles of churchmen were well 
founded. But go back to the fountain 
head of English legislation, Edward Ist 
determined to tax the clergy; Pope 
Boniface issued a Bull, setting forth strong 
conservative .doctrines—the entire argu- 
ment on spoliation may be found in this 
famous document. The British King being 
put by excommunication out of the pale of 
the Church, put the clergy out of the 
pale of the law. The latter gave way and 
paid the tax. In Rymer’s Federa would 
be found the formal recognition of the 
Bishops in the time of Edward 2nd, that 
the temporalities of the see came from 
and belonged to the Crown. In the reign 
of Edward 3rd Wickliffe appeared. The 





viding that a certain portion of the tithes 
should be given out of impropriate bene- 
fices to the poor. This statute was renewed 
in the 4th of Henry 4th. In the 6th 
year of that King’s reign the Commons 
addressed the King, and entreated him to 
seize a part of the Church revenues. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was present 
when the Address was presented, and, on 
his observing that the clergy spent their 
days and nights in praying for the weal of 
the State, the Speaker said, with a smile, 
‘‘He feared that his Grace’s prayers would 
make but a slender supply.” He would 
speak next of the Reformation. The reign 
of Henry 8th was too notorious to require 
comment; but, in the succeeding reign, the 
Bishopric of Durham was seized by the 
Crown, and the Act confiscating the lands 
belonging to charities was passed. In 
the reign of Mary the right of the Legisla- 
ture to seize Church property was recog- 
nized, and the titles of the purchasers 
of the monastic estates were confirmed. 
Every one knew that Elizabeth had pos- 
sessed herself of the revenues of several 
Bishoprics; but observe the effect of the 
first statute of her reign. The whole 
Catholic hierarchy were ejected, with the 
exception of the Bishop of Llandaff, who 
was called “the calamity of his see.” 
There was a direct transfer of the property 
of one Church to that of another Church, 
not with, but against, the consent of the 
incumbents; for they were all stripped 
of their authority, of their means of life, 
and thrown on the world. James Ist 
possessed himself, with one grasp, of the 
entire tithes of Scotland. He would next 
turn to the Church history of that country. 
His first extract should be from Robert- 
son’s third book. He said, “that in 
December, 1561, a convention of estates 
was held chiefly on account of ecclesias- 
tical affairs. After much contention the 
following plan was approved of by a 
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majority of voices, and acquiesced in even | 
by the popish clergy themselves. An exact | 
account of ecclesiastical. benefices through | 
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efforts made by the Government to inflict 
episcopacy on the people who repudiated 
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the kingdom was appointed to be taken. | the imposition, produced disaster, blood- 


The present incumbents, to whatever party | 


they adhered, were allowed to keep pos- 
session ; two-thirds of their whole revenue 
were reserved for their own use; the 
remainder was annexed to the Crown; 
and out of that the Queen undertook 
to assign a sufficient maintenance for the 
Protestant clergy.” It was of great im- 
portance to consider the doctrines of the 
great reformers of the time, the fathers of 
the Scotch Church. In Spottiswood’s 
history of that Church, their tenets would 
be found. An ecclesiastical Council ap- 
pointed for the purpose reported to the 
Parliament a form of doctrine and of 
discipline. The words in Spottiswood were 
these: ‘“The 5th head, concerning the pro- 
vision of ministers, and distribution of the 
rents and possessions justly appertaining 
to the Church;” after providing for the 
clergyman and his widow, the disciples of 
John Knox went on thus: ‘There rest two 
* sorts of people who must be provided 
‘ for out of the patrimony of the Church— 
* to wit, the poor and the teacher of youth. 
‘ The poor must be provided for in every 
* parish, for it is a shameful thing that they 
‘ should be universally contemned and de- 
‘ spised. The poor widows, the fatherless, 
‘ the impotent, maimed persons, the aged, 
‘ and every one that may not work, or such 
‘ persons as are fallen by occasion into 
‘ decay, ought to be provided for.’ In page 
164 of Spottiswood, the following is stated 
to be the doctrine of the Church, as 
expressed in a second rescript :—‘Two 
‘ sorts of men, that is, the preachers of 
‘the word and the poor, besides schools, 
‘ must be sustained from the rents of the 
‘ Church, and because not only ministers, 
‘but also the poor and schools must 
‘be sustained upon tithes, we think it 
‘ more expedient that deacons and common 
‘ treasurers of the Church be appointed to 
‘receive the whole rents appertaining 
‘thereto than the ministers themselves.’ 
It was deserving of remark, that they 
rested their arguments on the canon of 
the Church giving the guarta pars to the 
poor. Such were the principles laid down 


at the Reformation in Scotland; and what 
eloquent ‘lessons did the history of that 
country present to Statesmen, if the 
would open their hearts to the philosophy 
which teaches by example! From 1666! 





shed, insurrection, multifarious crime. 
The covenant was sworn to at Lanark— 
the battle of Pentland-hills was fought— 
the Scotch were defeated—ten were 
hanged on the same gibbet; thirty-five 
were hanged at their own doors.  Tortures 
followed —M acail was tormented, and died 
in a paroxysm of heroism and devotion. 
The cruelties of Lauderdale succeeded — 
the Highlanders were called from their 
savage hills, and quartered on the western 
counties—Sharpe was murdered in open 
day, and pierced in the arms of his 
daughter, who shrieked in vain for mercy 
—tbe battle of Bothwell-bridge was fought 
—a reign of terror commenced—Coums- 
martial, high Courts of novel judicature, 
were established—blood flowing in torrents 
—a country covered with soldiers and 
banditti— misery unspeakable — famine, 
pestilence, and anguish,-were beheld on 
every side! At last a great event fell out ; 
the Revolution took place, and on the 
22nd of June 1689, the following Act 
of Parliament was passed: ‘‘Act Abolish- 
ing Episcopacy.” It enacted, ‘Whereas 
‘ the estates of this kingdom declared that 
‘ prelacy is and hath been a great and in- 
‘ supportable grievance to this nation, and 
‘ contrary to the inclinations of the gene- 
‘ rality of the people, and therefore ought 
‘ to be abolished, our Sovereign Lord and 
‘ Lady do hereby abolish episcopacy; and 
‘ the King and Queen’s Majesty do declare, 
‘ that they will settle by law that Church 
‘government in this kingdom which is 
‘ most agreeable to the inclinations of the 
‘ people.’ He had gone through a. great 
deal of. citation, and would limit -himself 
to two references more. He would carry 
them across the Atlantic. In Canada, 
a case of most peculiar and powerful 
illustration was presented. . By treaty, on 
the cession of that province, the Roman 
Catholic Church was declared-to be. the 
established one. The revenues of. the 
Church were made payable to the Catholic 
clergy. That treaty was -confirmed .by 
the 14th of George 3rd. Well, what was 
done? The Protestants were exempted 
from the payment. of tithes on those 
estates which they purchased from Roman 
Catholics. The mere sale was sufficient 
to discharge the property from all ecclesi- 
astical impost if it passed to the hands of 
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a» Protestant. This was not accounted 
spoliation—this wasconsidered quite legiti- 
mate and just. The feelings of Protestants 
were not to be outraged by a payment 
to a Roman Catholic establishment. There 
was no plunder here. If this were wise 
and just on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
how did the principle change on the 
banks of the Shannon? Did it depend 
on the latitude, or was it supposed that 
the Catholic millions of Ireland were less 
sensitive to wrong, and less alive to humili- 
ation, thanthe Protestants who were located 
in the Canadian forests? But having 
thus sought for examples through the 
world, it might be asked, whether ‘he 
could find none in his own country? The 
precedent of 1735 was universally known. 
The Irish Parliament passed a resolution 
against the tithe of agistment, and that 
resolution was turned into an Act of Par- 
liament at the time of the Union in 1800. 
That Act had since been violated, and 
the tithe composition deprived the Irish 
gentry of a privilege which they had made 
matter of stipulation. He conceived that 
the tithe of agistment was virtually im- 
posed by the Composition Act, because 
all land was now brought within the Act, 
and pasturage was formerly exempt. But 
the great point was this, that the Legisla- 
ture had in Ireland directly interfered 
with the Church property, and stripped 
the clergy at once of a large share of 
their profits. Those accumulated facts 
established beyond all doubt the constant 
interference in almost every country with 
ecclesiastical possessions, and it only re- 
mained that the Legislature should, in 
the present circumstances of the country, 
act boldly and frankly on the principle 
which must obviously afford the basis 
of their enactments. A compromise among 
themselves would avail nothing. They 
must build their legislation on some prin- 
ciple, and what could it be except the 
right of appropriating the surplus revenues 
of the establishment? Let them say so 
—let them make proclamation of this 
principle, and it would do more for the 
pacification of the country than a whole 
code of rigorous laws could accomplish. 

Mr. Halcomb said, that he entered upon 
the discussion fully impressed with a sense 
of its overwhelming importance. He 
thought, however, that he should be able 
to show to the House that the proposed 
measure was unjust, inexpedient, uncon- 
stitutional, and, indeed, contrary to the 
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law of the country. It was a measure 
which, if he understood the Resolution 
before the House, was intended to do 
away with two alleged grievances ; namely, 
the First Fruits and the Vestry-cess. Now 
the First Fruits did not amount to more 
than 321/. per annum for the Jast thirty- 
one years, and the amount of the Church 
cess applicable to the Church, was not 
quite 17,0002. per annum, although the 
total amount might be from 60,000. to 
70,0002. But the House should recollect 
that the Vestry-cess was a tax from which 
the Irish clergy had always been exempt- 
ed, and he, therefore, asked whether it 
would be fair or just on the part of the 
Legislature to remove an impost of about 
55,0002. from the proprietors of land, and 
place it on the shoulders of the ecclesias- 
tical establishment? The Vestry cess was 
a tax which was paid, not by the Roman 
Catholic tenants, but out of the land; and 
hence it followed that, if the tax were re- 
moved, the remission would go as so much 
in abatement of the charges on the land- 
lord, instead of his being, as the law 
intended, subject to the support of the 
poor in a country where there were no 
Poor-laws. It was also applicable to the 
payment of parochial officers, and the 
building and repairing of churches; and 
he could not help, therefore, protesting 
against a change by which the burthen 
was to be removed from the landed pro- 
prietors to be imposed upon the working 
clergy. He denied the right of interference 
with Church property, which the House 
assumed, and contended, that the course 
proposed to be taken by his Majesty’s 
Government was neither based in justice 
nor founded upon expediency. He could 
not but concur with the hon. and learned 
member for the University of Dublin, that 
such a measure would only tend to alien- 
ate the affections of the Protestants of 
Ireland from the government of this 
country. Hedid not mean, that the Pro- 
testants would go about promulgating 
sedition, but they certainly would find it 
their interest to support a Repeal of the 
Union ; for, being left unprotected, they 
would have no alternative but to yield to 
the powerful agitation that was allowed to 
exist in that country, and to the suppres- 
sion of which the energies of the Govern- 
ment ought to be directed. By the pro- 
position of the hon. and learned member 
for Tipperary, he understood that it was 
intended to apply any surplus that might 
2Y 
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remain out of the revenues of the Church, 
after paying the clergymen of the establish- 
ment, to purposes of public utility; but to 
a proposition so monstrous, and, he would 
add, so contrary to law, he for one never 
could agree ; for he was prepared to con- 
tend, that by law, Church property was 
exempt from direct taxation, and that that 
House had no power to apply its revenues 
for other than ecclesiastical purposes, or 
without the sanction and superintendence 
of the clergy. This, in fact, was the amount 
of the compact that existed between the 
Monarch and the people; for was not the 
King by his Coronation Oath bound to 
preserve the clergy of the Established 
Church their rights and privileges? If 
that was not expected of his Majesty, why 
was the question asked, and why did his 
Majesty solemnly promise todoso? The 
present measure was in direct contradic- 
tion of that engagement into which the 
Monarch had entered, and he should 
therefore like to know how, and in what 
form it was, that his Majesty had signified 
that it was his gracious will and pleasure 
to place at the disposal of Parliament, the 
temporalities of the Church of Ireland. He 
wished either that the document in which 
such a signification was contained should 
be produced, or that the noble Lord or 
any other Gentleman connected with the 
Government, should explain to the House 
the authority upon which the statement 
was founded. He spoke, of course, with 
profound respect for men who had exhi- 
bited so much skill in the conduct of 
public affairs; and not being willing to 
attribute improper motives to any one, he 
did not doubt but that he should receive 
a satisfactory answer to his question. He 
made the inquiry, not only on his own 
behalf, but on that of his constituents, 
who were deeply interested in the subject, 
and who could not understand how it was, 
that the revenues of the Church were to be 
applied for other than ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, or that ten bishoprics, on being 
void, were to be altogether suppressed. 
They could not comprehend upon what 
principle of justice it was, that the lands, 
benefits, and temporalities of the Church 
were to be taken from the clergy and given 
im perpetuity to a body who were to supply 
the place of the convocation; and for his 
own part he must protest against the sort 
of dictation which had been used to the 


Throne. That dictation was resorted to, | 
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Reform Bill, but he thought it most irre- 
gular, and therefore it was that he objected 
to the thirty-first clause of this Bil]. In 
making these observations, he was actu- 
ated only by honest motives, and instead 
of opposing the Resolutions, as he felt it 
his duty to do, he should have gladly voted 
with the Government if he could have 
done so conscientiously, as he well knew 
they required the most strenuous support. 
A perusal of the Bill had, however, con- 
vinced him that its provisions were not 
only dangerous, but involved a gross 
violation of constitutional principle. This 
was a reforming age, but, however desirous 
he might be of conciliating the Catholics, 
he would not do that at the expense, not 
only of the Protestants, but he might say 
of established principle and precedent, 
which declared that the Church Establish- 
ment was not liable to direct taxation by 
that House. He could never consent to 
the suppression of Bishops, and placing 
the revenues of the Church in the hands 
of Commissioners, who were to be under 
the control of the Lord-lieutenant; and; 
although he was ready to admit, that 
Ministers had brought the measure forward 
in the spirit of conciliation, he yet was 
satisfied that it would not attain that ob- 
ject for them; but, on the contrary, tend 
to alienate the Protestants from the Go- 
vernment, and lead ultimately to the final 
separation of the two countries by the 
system of miserable and diabolical agita- 
tion to which he had already alluded. 

Mr. Warre was surprised at the opinions 
he had heard to-night respecting the 
violation of the King’s Coronation Oath, if 
he should consent to this measure. It 
seemed to him that there was no pretence 
for using any such argument. If he 
wanted authority to justify him in his 
opinion he might find it in the sentiments 
expressed by the Protestant Bishop of 
Llandaff, who, in writing toa friend in 
1805, said, when mentioning this subject, 
‘The Coronation Oath is a confirmation 
of the promises made by the King to the 
people. The obligation is broken when it 
is disregarded, though both the Parliament 
and the people claim its performance ; it 
is relaxed when the people declare, through 
their Representatives in Parliament, that 
they do not require the performance of it.” 
An hon. Member had referred to the fifth 
article of the Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, with a view of showing that 
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the sanction of the Legislature without 
breaking the compact made at the Union. 
That article declared that the Churches of 
England and Ireland should be united in 
one Episcopalian Church, to be subject 
to the same laws; and that the arrange- 
ment then made’should be taken to be a 
fundamental part of the Union. But was 
he to be told, that no alterations were to 
be made in institutions of human device; 
and that they should, under no circum- 
stances, be revised by human authority ? 
Could man be so arrogant, as to say, that 
when he once legislated, he legislated for 
ever? Eternity and immutability could 
not belong to anything connected with the 
institutions of man. What Parliament 
had done, Parliament might do again ; and, 
however great the wisdom of our ancestors 
might have been, they could not legislate 
for ever. With respect to the Church, he 
trusted that he should not be thought a 
Jax churchman, if he expressed his con- 
currence with Locke, in saying that a 
Church was a certain number of people 
who agreed together in a certain opinion. 
Elsewhere Mr. Locke had called it ‘‘a con- 
vention of men.” There was a most im- 
portant distinction between the Church 
of Christ, and the various structures that 
had been raised upon it. These structures 
being formed by men, must depend on 
their opinions. And on this point he 
agreed with the hon. and learned member 
for Tipperary, that it was necessary to keep 
before their minds the fact, that that 
which was the true Church on one side 
the Tweed, was not thetrue Church on 
the other side. When, therefore, they 
talked of the ‘‘true Church,” it must be 
remembered that that must depend upon 
the preponderating opinion of the majority 
of the community. It must also depend 
upon the feelings of the people, whether 
or not alterations should be made in the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church. 
He could not help feeling that the Church 
of England would have rested upon a 
much more secure foundation if the 
articles of that Church had been revised 
as from time to time had been recom- 
mended by some of the brightest of its 
ornaments; for instance, by Patrick, 
Talbot, Burnett, and others. He was 
sure that if this had taken place, when it 
was first proposed, it would have attracted 
a more numerous body of adherents to 
the Establishment. Some parts of the 
Litany might be altered with advantage 
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to the Church, although he was of 
opinion that, altogether, it was the most 
beautiful form of human prayer that was 
extant. He felt anxious to state his 
opinion upon this point, asit was a subject 
in which he felt deeply interested. It had 
been truly said, that religion made the 
Church, and not the Church religion. 
It had also been remarked by a dis- 
tinguished author ‘“‘ That whether we 
look tothe Established Church, or any 
other institution, it must be remembered 
that we live in days when establishments 
are regarded and maintained, with a 
view to their utility, and not merely with 
regard to their antiquity.” The truth was, 
that, in these days, it was necessary to 
act on sound principles, If the right hon. 
member for Tamworth had been present 
he should have reminded him of Bacon’s 
expression, that ‘“‘ Laws which are not 
revised, are apt to grow sour.” The 
House should seriously set about a reform 
in those institutions, into which abuses 
had imperceptibly been introduced. He 
had no doubt that a Reformed House of 
Commons would apply an effectual remedy 
to such abuses. With respect to the 
scale of taxation, which his noble friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro- 
posed, by a slight alteration, it would be 
materially improved. It was suggested 
that there should be no charge upon a 
living of less than 200/, a-year; and that 
there should be a charge of five per cent. 
upon livings between 2002. and 500J. a- 
year. It was objectionable, that while the 
man with 200/. a-year paid nothing, the 
man with 2051, a-year should have to pay 
five per cent. That, in many instances, 
would operate as an inducement to the 
suppression of the truth. The difficulty, 
if not altogether removed, would be, toa 
considerable degree, obviated, by charging 
a small per-centage on livings between ~ 
200/. and 300/. a-year ; and a per-centage 
of larger amount on livings of between 
3002. and 400/.; and again, an increased 
per-centage on livings of between 400/, 
and 500/. a-year. With respect to the 
general plan of his Majesty’s Ministers, it 
had his cordial approbation. It was im- 
possible to avoid introducing an efficient 
reform as regards the Church establishment 
in Ireland? and the present moment was 
the best period for effecting it. 

Mr. Gillon said, that he too thought 
some change was necessary, but the plan 
proposed by Ministers was not sufficiently 
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extensive ; it ought to have embraced the 
abolition of tithes. The hon. member for 
Dover objected to it for going too far, he 
objected to it as not going far enough. 
The Church of Christ must be distin- 
guished from the different Churches that 
had been founded upon it by the will of 
men. The Church establishment was a 
human institution, and as such must require 
change. Church establishments had been 
first established by Constantine; they had 
been marked in their progress with the 
existence of tithe-proctors, and the course 
of these persons had, in all countries, 
occasioned the tears of the widow and the 
‘orphan, and might now be traced in the 
blood of Ireland, which was yet reeking 
with the slaughter of her citizens. It was 
unjust to tax a whole country to support 
doctrines which its population disavowed; 
and it was against all reason to suppose 
that seven millions and a half of Irishmen 
should willingly continue to pay tithes for 
the support ‘of a Church to which in 
sentiment they were opposed. The at- 
tempt to make them continue this payment 
was absurd, as well as unjust, and must 
fail. ‘To enforce it, a standing army was 
necessary. ‘There could be no reduction 
of the burthens of this country—no reduc- 
tion of the establishments, so long as they 
were determined to collect the tithes of 
Ireland. He wished for a reduction of 
the establishments—it was what the peo- 
ple expected; and as one of the most 
certain means of obtaining that end, he 
would move in the progress of the measure 
a resolution to the effect, that, after the 
death of the present incumbents, the 
revenues of the Church of Ireland should 
be thrown into the general mass of the 
public property. 

Mr. Macaulay, after stating, that he 
felt considerably embarrassed in rising to 
address the House on the present occasion, 
proceeded to say, that he had two species 
of opposition to contend against—that 
of those hon. Gentlemen who did not 
conceive the Bill went far enough, and 
that of those who either considered that it 
went too far, or of those who believed 
that such a. measure never should have 
been entered uponat all. Now, with respect 
to the first, he was glad, at least, to learn 
from the hon. and learned Member oppo- 
site, that the Bill was satisfactory so far as 
it went, and that’ it would not have, 
in fact, been equally judicious, if at present 
it did go further. On this opinion of the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman he was will- 
ing to rest his defence of the Ministers 
for having gone no further. He: was 
heartily glad that the hon. and: learned 
member for Tipperary had withdrawn his 
notice’ of Motion, which stood upon the 
books; and he wished sincerely that that 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s example 
might prevail with others, and induce 
them in like manner to withdraw the 
Motions they had announced. He con- 
ceived that it was a matter of extreme 
importance that this measure should: be 
carried; and he felt that the difficulty 
of carrying it would be most considerably 
increased if it were made stronger. He 
consequently should, if it were necessary, 
feel no difficulty in moving the previous 
question, should the hon. Member. not 
consent to withdraw his Amendment. He 
had now, however, to approach the other 
species of opposition against which he had 
to contend, and which was much the 
more formidable of the two—namely, that 
the Bill went too far, or rather, that 
it proceeded on an erroneous principle. 
Among those who had supported this view 
of the subject, the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dover had contended, that if 
his Majesty should give his sanction to 
this measure, it would be given in direct 
violation of his Coronation Oath. . The 
hon. and learned Member also said, that 
this measure was a violation of the rights 
of the Church, and of the rights of property. 
The argument respecting the Coronation 
Oath was urged when the questions of 
the Catholic Emancipation and the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. were 
before the House, and he had thought 
that that argument had been so completely 
refuted on those occasions, that it would 
not have been brought forward again. 
He was, however, prepared to show that 
the objection had no force. It was per- 
fectly clear, from the words of the oath, 
that they could not bear the construction 
the hon. and learned Member had put 
upon them. What was the oath ?—that 
the King would maintain for the Church 
“all such rights as do, or by law shall 
appertain to the Church.” The whole 
force of the passage rested on the word 
“shall.” In another part of the oath his 
Majesty says, ‘‘ We declare to’ govern 
all our people according to the Statutes 
agreed to in Parliament;” but surely that 
did not mean that his Majesty swore 
to govern by the Statutes actually in 
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existence at the moment he came to the: 


Throne. Certainly not; for if that were 
the sense of the. passage, every Act of 
Parliament to which the Sovereign gave 
his consent, in the course of his reign, 
would be an act of perjury upon his part. 
How much less, then, was there any doubt 
of the wording with respect to the rights 
and privileges of the Church. The fact 
was, the passage was introduced into the 
oath for the. purpose of guarding the 
Church against such acts as those which 
James 2nd exercised as head of the Church. 
The: present measure contemplated no 
interference of that kind with the Church, 
and it was perfectly clear to him, that the 
oath had not the smallest reference to the 
conduct of the King in his legislative 
capacity, and did not bar him from giving 
his assent to any measure agreed to by 
both Houses of Parliament. Allusion had 
been made to the articles of the Union as 
if: they prevented any change in the 
established Church of Ireland. The words 
of the 5th article of the Union were, that 
“the doctrine, discipline, worship and go- 
vernment of the Church are to be main- 
tained in both countries unchanged. If 
this measure were passed, all those things 
would be unchanged.” No alteration was 
to. be made in the Articles, the Book 
of Common Prayer was untouched, and 
the discipline would still be episcopal, 
the Archbishops and Bishops would retain 
all their authority, and the doctrine and 


discipline would be unaltered. Would it 


be said, that the union of certain sees 
in Ireland made any difference in the 
doctrine, discipline, worship, or govern- 
ment of the Church? He should suppose 
not. If so, all the fundamental principles 
of the government of the Church of Eng- 
land were compromised by the junction 


_between the sees of Lichfield and Coventry. 


Nor were they destroying the Church 
of Ireland by arrangements contained in 


the. Bill for a different distribution of 


Church property. Such arrangements had 
been frequently made by the Legislature. 
The present case was a parallel to the 
case of London after the fire. The num- 


-ber of parishes then destroyed was eighty- 


seven, and soon afterwards an Act passed 


‘by: which they were consolidated, and 
.reduced to fifty-one, and a commutation of 
tithes for a fixed money-payment was 
-also ordained. Indeed local Acts of a 
-similar description were continually passed, 
,and every one of them was as much 
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the destruction of the Church of England 
as this Bill would be, were it to become a 
law to-morrow. It had next been asserted 
that the rights of property had been at- 
tacked by this Bill; this, he maintained, 
was an assertion ; if it could be proved, he 
would give up the Bill. The right of 
property was of immense importance. To 
preserve that, Kings, and Parliaments, 
and Coronation Oaths, all existed. For 
that alone, law was made. Admitting 
the momentous nature of this consideration, 
he denied, that the rights of property 
had been attacked by the framers of the 
Bill. No necessity existed which should 
induce Ministers to infringe on those sacred 
rights. On the contrary, Ministers felt 
bound to defend to the utmost the institu- 
tion of property, believing, as they did, 
that it was to that institution mankind 
were indebted for the origin and the 
progress of civilization—believing that it 
was in consequence of that institution 
that we were not now, like our rude 
ancestors, naked and painted bodies, sa- 
vages feeding upon acorns and sheltering 
ourselves in caves. They felt, however, 
at the same time, that in the institytion of 
property there were many anomalies and 
evils; and yet these anomalies and evils 
were not only willingly, but cheerfully 
borne by the many, in consideration of the 
manifold blessings which the institution of 
property conferred upon society at large. 
He would admit, too, that the anomalies in 
the distribution of the property of the 
Church of freland were not greater than 
in the distribution of lay property in other 
countries. It was an anomaly, that a young 
man who had never served the common- 
wealth either with head or hand should 
hold possession of half a county, while 
other men, who had deserved well of 
the State in arts and arms, were left 
without an acre; and yet this was cheer- 
fully endured by all, rather than derange 
the settled order of things. This was as 
great an anomaly as existed between the 
revenues of the Archbishop of Armagh 
and the poorest working curate. But, as 
mankind found no argument in the former 
for attacking all property, so the latter 
could supply no inducement to attack the 
property of the Irish Church. But, the 
more sacred he regarded the right of 
property, the more care did it require that 
the right should not be enfeebled and con- 
taminated by abuses. It was by protecting 
the abuses with which it was mingled that 
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the institution itself was brought into dis- 
repute. The House had heard from an 
eloquent voice, which, alas! they would 
never hear again, some opinions upon the 
subject of the institution of property, to 
which he entirely subscribed. He alluded 
to hisexcellent and accomplished friend ,the 
late Sir James Mackintosh, who in one of 
the discussions on the Reform Bill, while 
he supported in the strongest way the in- 
stitution of property, denied that it was 
fortified by the abuses which had accumu- 
lated around it. He said: ‘ Of all doc- 
‘trines which threaten the principle of 
‘ property, none more dangerous was ever 
‘ promulgated, than that which confounds 
‘ it with political privilege. None of the 
‘ disciples of St. Simon, or of the followers 
‘ of the ingenious and benevolent Owen, 
* have struck so deadly a blow at property, 
‘ as those who would reduce it to the level 
‘ of the elective rights of Gatton and Old 
‘Sarum. Property, the nourisher of man- 
‘kind, the incentive of industry, the ce- 
‘ment of human society, will be in a 
‘perilous condition, if the people be 
‘ taught to identify it with political abuses, 
“ and to deal with it as being involved in 
‘ their impending fate.’* He entirely con- 
curred in those observations, and objected 
strongly to those who cried out that the 
institution of property was endangered by 
removing any of the abuses that had 
gathered about it. He believed the Go- 
vernment were most anxious to preserve 
the institution of property; but he thought 
that the best and truest friends of the in- 
stitution of property had little reason to 
be obliged to those who talked of Old 
Sarum as being property, and vested 
rights existing in it; and of the anomalies 
and abuses of the Irish Church being 
sacred property. He wished to have it 
understood, at the same time, that he al- 
lowed an incumbent had a right of pro- 
perty in his benefice, but not of the same 
species with the right to landed property. 
The incumbent was a proprietor, but he 
was also a public functionary; and his 
rights in the former capacity were con- 
trolled by his duties in the latter. He held 
this property, as subject not only to the 
existing regulations, but also to such as 
the Legislature might choose hereafter to 
impose. The hon. Gentlemen opposite 
must allow that, unless they were prepared 
to charge a number of former Parliaments 
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with spoliation, and many of the noblest 
characters whose names graced our his- 
tory with having encouraged schemes of 
robbery, there was nothing in this Bill 
which could authorise the allegations 
which had been thrown out against it. It 
was not a spoliation of individuals; it was 
not a confiscation of property. It did not 
legalize rapine and plunder. If that were 
its character, what must the Aét of Su- 
premacy have been? That Act deprived 
Clergymen who took orders under previous 
circumstances, of their benefices. It was 
true they were not married, for that was 
not permitted; butthey might haveincurred 
debts, and involved themselves in pecu- 
niary obligations. Yet, without any regard 
to their possible situation, the Parliament 
passed an Act of expulsion mer any 
clergyman who refused to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Queen Elizabeth. He 
was aware that few clergymen were affect- 
ed by that Act, because the great ma- 
jority took the oath; but one instance of 
a clergyman expelled was as complete an 
illustration of the principle as a hundred. 
That Act was passed when the opinions of 
men were loose and unsettled, but never- 
theless that House would not condemn an 
Act by which the Reformation was firmly 
established in England. Again, at the 
time of the Restoration, when the Act of 
Uniformity was passed, the Prayer Book 
was altered. It was changed from that 
which it had been in the reigns of James 
Ist, and Charles 1st; and those clergy- 
men who might conscientiously object to 
the new Prayer Book, were liable to be 
turned out of their benefices. The Clergy- 
men were all told, that if they did not, 
before a fixed day—and that day was St. 
Bartholomew—notify their assent to the 
new Prayer Books, they would be ejected 
from the Church. The consequence was, 
that several thousands of the clergy were 
obliged to abandon their livings, and the 
Church lost several distinguished men. 
He admitted, that the authority of many 
exemplary and excellent individuals was 
given, to add weight to the principles of 
this Act; and that it received the sanction 
of Sheldon, of Juxon, and of other equally 
celebrated men. That Act was either one 
of direct spoliation, or else there was an 
absolute distinction between Church pro- 
perty and other property: since the pro- 
prietors of benefices were deprived of their 
property, for refusing to conform to cer- 
tain prescribed regulations which were not 
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enforced until long after they were in 
possession of their benefices. He would 
notdwell onthe changes at the Revolution, 
but he would come to an Act passed in 
our own time, introduced by one who 
could not be accused of any wish to lessen 
the right to church property—the late 
Mr. Perceval—and followed up and per- 
fected by Lord Harrowby. According to 
the principles laid down to-night, this 
must have been as complete a spoliation 
of property as ever was committed. It 
provided, that all non-resident clergymen 
should, under certain circumstances, pay 
a salary to a curate, proceeding upon a 
graduated scale, almost similar to that re- 
commended in the measure now before 
the House. That was as much a violation 
of the incumbent’s right of property as was 
contemplated by the present Bill. The 
right hon. member for Tamworth said, on 
a former debate, that if the Legislature 
imposed a tax on absentees, it would be 
neither more nor less than an act of con- 
fiscation. He said, that such a proceed- 
ing would be utterly inconsistent with the 
preservation of the rights of property. 
But, in the Bill he had just alluded to, and 
which was introduced by one who was a 
leader of the high Church party, within 
the last thirty years, there was either a re- 
cognition of the difference between Church 
property and other property; or else it 
was a positive confiscation of property. 
His own opinion of Church property was, 
that it was a sort of mixed property—that 
it was something more than salary, and 
something less than an estate; and no 
man could deny, after the cases he had 
quoted, that the Legislature had a right to 
deal with it. In one sense it might be com- 
pared to the half-pay of our army and 
navy. No man would say, that the total 
abolition of that half-pay would not be a 
grievous spoliation, Yet, though it was 
admitted to be the property of the indivi- 
dual, no man would deny the right of the 
State to. regulate it in any manner it 
pleased. Such power had repeatedly been 
exercised, in changes and regulations re- 
specting it, both in respect of the amount, 
and of the administration of the fund from 
whence it was paid, when the benefit of 
the service had seemed to require it. If 
the good of the Church, and the well- 
being of the community could be promoted 
by a new distribution of Church property, 
was there any reason why the Legislature 
should not make it—provided that exist- 
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ing interests were honestly and liberally 
considered? He admitted that this mea- 
sure would take something from the clergy ; 
but in no case would it take such an 
amount as to reduce any of them to dis- 
tress. The money to be taken from them 
was to be applied to purposes beneficial to 
the clergy themselves, and to the security 
of the Church in Ireland, by removing 
some portion of that odium, which was 
entertained to an alarming extent against 
the Establishment in that country. He 
did not expect to hear any hon. member 
of that House contend, that not filling up 
a vacant bishopric was a spoliation, or a 
violation of property. How could it? 
There could be no robbery where there 
was no person to be robbed, and there 
could be no injury where there was no 
one to be injured. The bishopric of 
Waterford, for instance, was vacant, and 
it was not the intention of Government to 
fill up the vacancy. ‘To whom was the 
injury done here? Not to the bishop— 
for there was none ; not to his predecessor, 
for he was dead; not to any of the 10,000 
persons from whom a selection might be 
made, not one of whom would probably 
consider his chance of the appointment 
worth a sovereign. ‘There was, then, no 
injury to any, unless it could be shown 
that those who had been under the spiritual 
care of the preceding bishop were to be 
left without future spiritual instruction ; 
but if adequate provision were to be made 
on that head, there could be no injury to 
any party, but there would be a direct and 
positive good in the application of the re- 
venues of that see to other Church pur- 
poses which required them. He had heard 
with astonishment the argument of the 
hon. and learned member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, who maintained, “ that 
the whole property of the Church, even 
for the purpose of distribution, was be- 
yond the control of Parliament, and that 
no Parliament could sanction any measure 
of this kind without being guilty of sacri- 
lege.” He denied the truth of the propo- 
sition of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Parliament had the same power to alter 
and remodel, as to frame; and the Church 
of England had no rights, except under 
the Act of the Legislature. Did the hon. 
and learned Member say, that the unity of 
the Church would be destroyed by the 
diminution of ten Bishops in Ireland, 
when the whole doctrine, and discipline, 
and worship, continued the same? Ordid 
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« he mean to say, that that unity was to be 
kept up only by its temporalities remain- 
ing in the same hands? Did he mean to 
renew the doctrine of those who once 
held, that the gold was to be preferred to 
the temple which sanctified it? Had the 
clergy of England been as inflexible in 
doctrine as some of their Bishops at the 
period of some of the changes. of doctrine 
and worship to which he had already 
alluded, would not the whole of the 
Church property of the country have 
changed hands? What would then have 
been said of the identity of the Church ? 
What would the hon. Baronet, the mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford say to a 
revision of the wills of those pious men by 
which the colleges which he represented 
had been so liberally founded, and so 
munificently endowed? If he contended 
that any interference with Church property 
was spoliation, as no doubt he would con- 
tend, what would he say, on referring back 
to the wills and donations of some of the 
pious founders of the colleges of Oxford ? 
William of Wyckham; Chicheley, the 
opponent of the Lollards; Flemming, the 
enemy of Wickliffe; Cardinal Wolsey, 
a candidate for the Papal Throne; Sir 
Thomas Pope, the follower of Mary and 
the teacher of Elizabeth—would have 
burned off their hands before they left 
bequests which they conceived were likely 
to be used against the religion they pro- 
fessed. If any one had told any of those 
pious founders, that mass would soon 
cease to be celebrated in the chapels which 
they had built, and. that the refectories 
and chambers of the halls and colleges 
which they had endowed, would no longer 
be occupied by those who acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome in 
England, they would much rather have 
left their money for the education of lay- 
men without religion than have it used for 
the dissemination of doctrines which they 
considered as atrocious heresy. He would 
support the measure because he thought 
it would tend to the peace of Ireland—to 
the preservation of property there—to 
the real benefit of the clergy. It was the 
beginning of a series of judicious measures 
of reform, which would greatly promote the 
interests of religion and of the Established 
Church. He looked upon it also as one 
which would be for the interest of. the 
people of England. But, before he con- 
cluded, he was anxious to remark that 
one of the objections urged against the 
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Bill was, that by reducing the number of 
Bishops they left no room for the expans- 
ive force of Protestantism—no machinery 
by which the affairs of an Enlarged Church 
might be administered. Ireland was about 
half the size of England, and she was to 
have half the number of Bishops which 
England had. If Protestantism should 
expand, it would have the machinery ne- 
cessary for such expansion; but he owned 
that he did not anticipate any such expan- 
sion, with all its wealth, and power, and 
learning. It had not been deficient in 
these aids—it had not lacked the aid of 
whatever they could give of penal laws in 
its favour ; and yet the Protestants of Ire- 
land at the present day were not a fourth 
of the population, and of that small num- 
ber more than the half did not belong to 
the Established Church. Compare the 
expansive power of Protestantism in Ire- 
land for the last century and a half with 
that which existed in the 16th century. 
The spirit—the restless and overmastering 
spirit—of Protestantismwas much changed. 
That spirit which displayed itself in so 
eminent a.degree in the 16th century, 
which bore it along triumphantly against 
Popes and Ceesars, and General Councils, 
and Princes, and Prelates—which enabled 
it to subdue conquerors, and armies—made 
it proof against inquisitions, and dungeons, 
and racks, and slow fires—had fled. The 
heart and mind of man, supported by the 
enthusiasm of a pure faith, had then tri- 
umphed over all opposition against. all. 
Within a brief period Protestantism had 
spread from the Vistula to the Danube ; 
from the Pyrenees to the Frozen Ocean. 
The same person who heard Luther preach 
his first sermon against indulgences, 
might, without enjoying a life protracted 
to a great number of years, have observed 
Protestantism expanding itself, and estab- 
lished in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, the 
North of Germany, a part of Switzerland, 
and struggling in France, not for tolera- 
tion, but for supremacy. But, as a Pro- 
testant, he regretted to say, that Protest- 
antism had made comparatively little pro- 
gress during the three last centuries. — It 
remained, on the Continent, where it had 
reached in the days of Philip and Mary, 
or rather it had receded within the 
marks to which it had then extended. 
And what had already arrested its course 
in Ireland? Was it that the doctrines were 
less pure, or was it, that from the consti- 
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tution of the human mind, as men became 
more and more enlightened, they were less 
and dess capable of perceiving the pure 
truth? Was it that the Protestant Church 
in Ireland had not been supported by 
wealth, and dignity, and power, and by 
the aid of favouring and penal laws? 
Certainly not. How then was it? If he 
were a Roman Catholic, he might say, be- 
cause the Catholic faith was strong in its 
strength, and founded on the immortality 
of truth ; but, being a Protestant, he must 
look for some other reason, and inquire 
if they had not incumbered the Establish- 
ment by worse than superfluous helps, and 
whether in succeeding to the wealth and 
pomp of the religion of Rome, Protestant- 
ism had not become tainted with some- 
thing of the languor of the old religion ? 
Had the progress of vigorous and sound 
thought been arrested by that fatal languor 
which accounted for the want of success 
of a great general of antiquity, who de- 
clared he had lost more at Capua than 
he gained at Canne. How was it that 
the spirit of Protestantism had died out 
where it had been raised to honour and 
wealth, when it had formerly extended 
itself, in spite of opposition, over all the 
kingdoms of Europe? He would not 
however pursue that painful theme. For 
himself, at least, he must say, that he did 
not conceive that there could be any mar- 
vellous advantage to the cause of Protest- 
antism, by the retention of the sees which 
the Bill proposed to dispense with here- 
after. If Protestantism depended upon 
sees, there would not be a Presbyterian 
in Ulster, nor a Catholic in Connaught. 
It was time that they should try new 
councils, and that they should remove the 
grievances of the Dissenters, and . restore 
peace to Ireland, and its just and proper 
powers to the Protestant Church. 

Sir Robert Inglis was compelled, by the 
allusion of his hon. and learned friend, to 
address the House on the present occasion. 
If he had reason, on most occasions, to re- 
quest the indulgence of the House when 
he spoke, how much stronger reasons had 
he in this instance, when he rose after the 
able and eloquent speech which had just 
been delivered, and when, from indisposi- 
tion, he could scarcely hope to be audible, 
and could not go into the subject as he 
could wish. He hardly expected when 
he came into the House that he should 
have: been called upon to enter into a 
defence of the Protestant religion generally, 
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and of the peculiar Protestant Church of 
our own country. His hon. and learned 
friend, in reference to the learned body of 
which he had the honour of being one of 
the Representatives, asked what the 
founders of colleges would have said had 
they been aware of the purposes to which 
the revenues they had bequeathed would 
be devoted. . Now, the founders of these 
colleges certainly left their bequests for 
the promotion of the glory of God, and 
the education of the youth of this country. 
Was not, then, the general tendency of 
the Protestant religion for the last three 
centuries to promote the glory of God, and 
the instruction of the youth of this realm? 
If those great men had lived in our own 
times, there was reason to hope, that the 
same feelings which prompted them to 
found these institutions for the glory of 
God in their day, would have equally 
operated upon them in the better age of 
the Reformation; and they would have 
shared in the light and intelligence of that 
age, like their successors. He might ask 
whether Chicheley, and Wyckham, and 
Wainfleet, might not have been like Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, and have been 
ready, like them, to sacrifice their lives 
for the pure faith when it was restored. 
The two last of those illustrious men, were 
burnt in that very city in the midst of 
those noble foundations, and exclaimed at 
the stake that the light was then kindling’ 
around them in England which never 
could be extinguished. His hon. and 
learned friend had directed his speech to 
the state of Ireland for the last two cen- 
turies, and had stated, that the expansive 
force of Protestantism, a phrase used onthe 
first opening of this subject, was no longer 
apparent there. But the spirit of the 
Protestant Church had prevailed to a 
great extent in Ireland, and from the 
period of the Revolution to the Legislative 
Union, that Church was the only link 
between the two countries. No man could 
have read the history of that country 
without being sensible of the difficulties 
with which religion had to contend there. 
He was bound to admit—no man who 
had read Archbishop Boulter’s letters, or 
knew anything of the Administration of 
Primate Stone, could fail to admit—that, 
for the sake of maintaining the connexion 
of the two countries (“ the English interest” 
in Ireland, as it was always called), the 
churchmen of those days were, in many 
cases, too much secularized; and though 
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there were splendid exceptions, their high 
and peculiar duties were too often over- 
looked. But many of these reasons 
ceased when the local legislature was re- 
moved; and it was from the time of the 
Union that he dated the spiritual founda- 
tion of the existing Church in Ireland. 
Since then, reformation had been proceed- 
ing in the Church, and within the me- 
mory of many who heard him, the number 
of resident incumbents and ministers of 
the Church in Ireland had been doubled, 
and not less than 350 churches had been 
erected where churches did not exist 
before; further, a body of curates had 
been established in Ireland, exceeding in 
number the whole of the beneficed clergy 
to be found there in 1792. Moreover, 
wherever these churches had been erected, 
congregations of active and willing Pro- 
testants had been found, so that it had 
seemed only necessary to build a church 
for a congregation naturally to come to 
it. These churches, therefore, had not 
been built in the desert, or if they were, 
they soon formed an oasis in it, surrounded 
by congregations of devout communicants. 
In considering the expansive force which 
Protestantism had exerted in Ireland, it 
ought to be borne in mind how little had 
been done for it in Ireland from the time 
of Elizabeth downwards, compared with 
what had been done for the Church in 
‘ England. Did the House reccllect, that 
the bishoprics in the north of Ireland, 
where Protestantism was most prosper- 
ous, were not even filled up by Queen 
Elizabeth, with the exception of one, over 
which a bishop presided for two years; 
the queen, .as the bishops fell off, appro- 
priating the revenues to her own use. In- 
deed, this was not the worst particular he 
had to state, for not only were eight 
northern bishoprics kept vacant, but four 
were actually left in the hands of Catholic 
bishops for 100 years after the Reforma- 
tion. Protestantism, therefore, had not 
the same chances of success afforded it in 
Ireland which were afforded it in Eng- 
land, and which it had a right to expect 
from those who called themselves the sup- 
porters of Protestantism. Short as was 
the speech of the noble lord, still it 
opened the whole question of our Church 
Establishment, and a most important 
question it undoubtedly was. The ques- 
tion was not now whether they should 
support the Protestant Church of Ireland, 
or the Protestantism of the University of 
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Oxford, or whether they were to impose a 
graduated Property-tax on a small portion 
of the community without the consent of 
the ministers of the Church who were in- 
terested in it; the question was not as to 
the comparative merits of Protestantism 
and Catholicism, though all these subjects 
had been discussed. No, the immediate 
question was, whether an ecclesiastical 
Commission should be appointed to super- 
intend the affairs of the Church. That 
was the practical effect of the first resolu- 
tion, which alone was beforethe House, and 
which declared—* That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, that it is expedient that 
the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland should be 
authorized to appoint Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for the purpose of carrying into 
effect any act that may be passed in the 
present Session of Parliament to alter and 
amend the laws relating to the tempo- 
ralities of the Church in Ireland; and 
that the said Lord-lieutenant be em- 
powered to order and appoint such salary 
or other emoluments as he shall deem fit 
to be paid to such commissioners, not 
being bishops.” That Resolution went 
to divest the Crown in a great measure of 
the superintendence over Church property 
in Ireland. Hereafter that power was not 
to be exercised by the sworn advisers of 
the Crown, but by Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
To such a proposition he could not agree. 
Was it fitting that one of the highest func- 
tions of the Crown should be delegated to 
that or to any other ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion? He apprehended also that those 
Commissioners would have it in their 
power to suspend the worship of Almighty 
God in such places as they might: think 
proper. He denied the power of the 
Crown of England to suspend the exercise 
of the Christian faith in any place what- 
soever; and if the Crown did not possess 
such a power, how could it be vested in 
Commissioners? No reason whatever had 
been shown for taking from the Crown its 
right of superintendence over Church pro- 
perty, and as little had been advanced to 
prove the necessity of contracting the 
number of bishoprics. He should like to 
know what was to be done with the pa- 
tronage of the reduced sees. Was it also 
to be placed at the disposal of these Com- 
missioners ? Much mischief had occurred 
in former times from Ecclesiastical Com- 
missions. in England. There was’ no 
power to be given to this Commission 
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which might not be better and more ap- 
propriately exercised by the Church itself, 
through the medium of its dignitaries. 
He would not then trespass further on the 
House, but reserve himself for discussing 
the details of the measure. 

Mr. Finch said, the speech of the hon. 
and learned member for Leeds showed 
clearly enough that Ministers were not fit 
to undertake Church Reform. Much had 
been said by the hon. and learned Member 
as to the Protestant reformation not having 


‘been very successful in Ireland; but why 


was the reformation in that country so 
long delayed? He would answer, that it 
was in consequence of misgovernment. 
The Protestant clergy of Ireland had, 
however, exerted themselves with great 
zeal and with not a little success. They 
had entered on the task of disseminating 
education with much alacrity; and the 
consequence was that 200,000 Roman 
Catholic children were educated by their 
efforts. That success, too, it should be 
observed, was obtained in opposition to 
the exertions of the Roman Catholic 
priests. The next thing they endeavoured 
to do was to establish a standard of faith; 
and with that view tens of thousands of 
copiesof the Bible were distributed through 
Ireland; and that likewise in opposition 
to the exertions of the Catholic priesthood. 
The Irish language was also studied, and 
the clergy were thus enabled to preach in 
that language. So much for what the 
Protestants had done. But, on the other 
hand, what was the conduct of the Go- 
vernment? Did Ministers during the last 
Parliament, evince a desire to uphold that 
species of education in Ireland? They 
did not. Instead of proceeding on the old 
system, they had patronized a new system 
of education which had the good fortune 
to be approved of by Dr. Doyle. When 
Ministers thus gave their hands to the 
Roman Catholic party, and slighted the 
Protestant, was it fair for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who was a member of 
the Government to throw the blame on 
the Protestant clergy? There appeared 
to be three parties in Ireland who viewed 
the Church with angry feelings. First, 
there were the Dissenters ; nothing would 
satisfy them but the separation of Church 
and State. Second, the Roman Catholics; 
they expected the restoration of their 
church ; they wished to enjoy supremacy 
both in Church and State. The third was 
the revolutionary party, who hated the 
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Church, because through it men were 
taught the duties which they owed to their 
Creator and their country. These were 
not the parties that ought to be conciliated. 
Ministers ought, on the contrary, strenu- 
ously to support the Church party. If the 
incomes of any of the Bishops were too 
large, why, let them be diminished, but let 
not the Legislature cut down the number 
of Bishops. As vacancies occur, let men 
of apostolic habits, of pure morals, who 
had studied the Irish language, and who 
could, like the Bishop of Tuam, preach 
in that tongue,—let such men be appointed 
and reformation in religion would soon 
spread throughout Ireland. The noble 
Lord, in introducing his proposed altera- 
tion, had declared it was necessary on ac- 
count of abuses. He would ask what 
abuses, for certainly the existence of no 
abuses had been proved ¢ 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. member for 
the University of Oxford had observed, 
that very serious duties would devolve on 
those Commissioners who were not sworn 
servants of the King, as in them would be 
vested the power of superintending Church 
property in Ireland, which now rested with 
the Crown. They certainly would be 
armed with authority to suspend appoint- 
ments in cases where duty had not been 
performed’ for three years prior to the 
passing of the Bill. Some new powers 
would undoubtedly be given to them, but 
not such powers as the Crown now pos- 
sessed for superintending the Church pro- 
perty of Ireland. The hon. Member had 
asked what was to become of the Church 
patronage that now belonged to the see 
which it was proposed to abolish? It was 
the intention of the Government that such 
patronage should remain with the Bishop, 
to whose see the diocess that was no longer 
to possess a Bishop should be annexed. 
It was not intended, as the hon. Member 
seemed to think, to place that patronage 
at the disposal of the Commissioners. The 
Commissioners would not have any of those 
powers which the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to imagine would supersede the authority 
of the Crown. No intention of the kind 
existed. The uniting of sees had not only 
been done in Ireland, but frequently in 
England, by Acts of Parliament. There 
was a remarkable instance of the union of 
Westminster with the see of London} 
which took place with the approbation of 
Cranmer and Ridley. Certainly the altera- 
tion as to the levying of the Church cess 
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would impose a burthen upon the Church, 
but then it would be for solely ecclesiastical 
purposes. He did not feel it necessary 
to go further at present, confining himself 
as he did, to the Resolution immediately 
before them. When the other resolutions 
came successively under consideration, he 
should go into the details connected with 
them. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that if every 
Member who had spoken had adhered 
to the rule adopted by the noble Lord, 
and had confined himself strictly to the 
Resolution before the Committee, he 
should have been glad to follow such an 
excellent example. As the first Resolution 
was a mere resolution of form, a resolu- 
tion to the effect that certain Commis- 
sioners should be appointed, and as the 
assenting to it would not deprive him of 
objecting to the appointment of such 
Commissioners hereafter, he should have 
made a shorter speech even than that 
of the noble Lord, had it not been that 
the whole debate of the night had 
turned upon the main object of the in- 
tended measure, contained in the Resolu- 
tions which were to follow; and as it ap- 
peared to him more convenient that they 
should now discuss the main question, 
instead of resuming the discussion upon it, 
with five hours and a half of debate 
lost, he would then enter into that discus- 
sion. He begged, before doing so, to ob- 
serve, with regard tothe present Resolution, 
that he doubted much whether they ought 
to establish the distinction of salaried and 
unsalaried Commissioners. It was plain 
that the ecclesiastical unsalaried Commis- 
sioners would be frequently called away to 
the performance of other duties; that some 
of them would be summoned annually to 
London, to attend their parliamentary du- 
ties in the House of Lords, and that there- 
fore the whole practical work of the com- 
mission would devolve upon those salaried 
Commissioners who held their situations 
at the pleasure of the Crown. He should 
therefore reserve to himself the right of 
objecting hereafter to granting salaries to 
those. Commissioners. He should now 
proceed to the main subject of the debate 
which had been raised by the second and 
third Resolutions. The second Resolution 
regarded the abolition of first-fruits, and 
the provision of a substitute in lieu 
thereof ; and the third Resolution proposed 
the complete abolition of Vestry-cess. 
It appeared to him that it would have 
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been a wiser and a better course of pro- 
ceeding that the abolition should not take 
place until the substitute had been pro- 
vided. In the way they were proceeding 
at present they were only re-acting the part 
which they had acted last Session, when 
they decided on the “ extinction of tithes,” 
without providing a substitute ; and letthe 
House mark what had been the result. 
Warned by that example, ought they not to 
take care that they did not practically put 
an end to Vestry-cess, from the moment 
they declared that it ought to be abolished. 
The second Resolution provided that any 
loss which the abolition of the Church 
cess might occasion should be provided 
for by a tax to be levied separately upon 
the clergy of Ireland. . The noble Lord 
in his first speech, in-introducing the Bill, 
calculated the Vestry-cess, the abolition 
of which was contemplated, at 60,000/. 
or 70,0002. a-year, and he said then that 
it would not be necessary to provide a 
substitute to a greater amount. Surely 
the noble Lord should recollect that there 
were two species of Vestry-cess—one, 
from the levying of which in vestry, Roman 
Catholics were excluded, and which was 
applied to the maintenance of the fabric 
of the Church, and other strictly ecclesi- 
astical purposes. [Here the right hon. 
Baronet was interrupted by a stranger, 
who had occupied a seat under the 
gallery, and who, rushing forward up the 
floor to the Table where the mace lay, ex- 
claimed, ‘Stop, Sir Robert Peel. I 
beg your pardon. I declare (here he 
turned his face to the gallery) that I am 
a poisoned man. I am_ poisoned by 
Earl Grey. I am a poor unfortunate 
Irishman, and my name is William. I 
came here to look for justice, and I am 
poisoned by Earl Grey’s orders!” There 
were: loud cries of ‘Order, order,” 
during the delivery of this incoherent 
address, and the Chairman having called 
the Serjeant, the offender was removed 
in custody out of the House.*] A por- 
tion only of the Vestry-cess was applied 
strictly to ecclesiastical purposes, and before 
the House of Commons undertook to legis- 
late on a matter of this nature, it ought to 
ascertain the exact amount of the tax to be 





* At the close of the business, a medical 
gentleman, who had visited the individual 
(mentioned in the text) was called to the bar, 
and gave it as his opinion that he was of 
unsound mind.. It was ordered, that he 
should remain for the present in custody: 
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taken’ off, and the amount required from 
other sources to supply the deficiency.* It 
was only that part of the cess to which he 
had’ referred, the impost in lieu of which 
could with any justice be laid on the 
Church, and that was greatly exaggerated 
when its amount was stated by the noble 
Lord at 60,0007. or 70,0001. a-year. It 
was plain, that the noble Lord had very 
little information respecting its amount. 
But, surely, when the noble Lord proposed 
to lay a tax upon the clergy, he should know 
the amount of that cess for which the pro- 
posed tax was to beasubstitute. Surely, 
if they wished to attach the principles of 
permanency to the reform which they 
were about to effect, they should go 
through all those preliminary considera- 
tions by which something like justice 
might be observed. If Gentlemen wished 
reform to be beneficial and permanent, it 
must be just. To be just they ought first to 
ascertain the amount of the sum, otherwise 
how could they say, that five, ten, fifteen, 
or any other per centage on the income of 
benefices would be sufficient? The inten- 
tion of the last Resolution was, to relieve 
the land: of Ireland. They were not 
about to give anything to the poor of Ire- 
land by these Resolutions, but they would 
relieve the land of a certain burthen, from 
which however the immediate occupier of 
the soil would derive no benefit. What 
could prevent the owner of the soil, when 
he found the occupier relieved from this 
charge, from demanding an increase of 
rent, Was there any precaution to pre- 
vent it? He-did not know whether it 
would be possible to prevent it, but that 
would furnish a topic for future discus- 
sion. It was, however, a practical part of 
the subject which had been overlooked by 
the hon. and learned member for Leeds. 
The speech of that hon. and learned 
Gentleman had nothing to do with the 
Resolutions before the House. His speech 
was as applicable to Church property in 
England as in Ireland, and the gist of it 
was, that Parliament, not on account of 
any grave necessity, but on any, the 
slightest allegation of expediency, had a 
right to lay a tax upon this species of pro- 
perty. ‘The hon. and learned Gentleman 
even went further, and exclaimed: “ Let us 
hasten to relieve ourselves from the oppro- 
brium that has befallen us. © Every nation 
in Europe has confiscated Church pro- 
perty, while. we are yet behind in that 
noble ca of improvement. Let us 
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hasten to follow the example of others.” 
The hon, and learned Gentleman was not 
content with declamation, but referred to 
authorities. He cited the practice of that 
great ecclesiastical Reformer—Peter the 
Great. Joseph the Second was another 
of his authorities—but the practical result 
of his Church Reforms in the Netherlands 
was surely not very encouraging. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had gone 
so far back as Philip Le Bel for a 
precedent by which the fate of the 
Church of England was to be determined. 
They had a perfect right, it appeared, to 
dispose of the Church property, not only in 
Ireland but in England, because the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would find ex- 
amples of confiscation upon the part of 
despotic sovereigns. He should now 
apply himself to the Resolutions before 
the House. He did expect that what- 
ever tax the noble Lord intended to im- 
pose would have been specified in the 
Resolutions; but they had not even as 
specific a statement of it as was contained 
in the former Bill, The Resolutions merely 
contained the vague general principle that 
a tax should be imposed. What was the 
object in having a Committee of the whole 
House in the first instance, if they were 
not to have a detailed statement as to 
the nature and amount of this tax? The 
second Resolution merely established the 
principle that such a tax should be 
imposed— it merely stated that “ it is 
expedient to make provision for the abo- 
lition of the first-fruits in Ireland, and 
in lieu thereof to levy an annual assess- 
ment upon all bishoprics and archbishop- 
rics, and upon all benefices, dignitaries, 
and other spiritual promotions above the 
yearly value of 200/., to be applied to the 
building, rebuilding, and repairing of 
churches and other such like ecclesiastical 
purposes, and to the augmentation of small 
livings, and to other such purposes as may 
conduce to the advancement of religion, 
and the efficiency, permanency, and sta- 
bility of the United Church of England 
and Ireland.” The effect of that second 
Resolution, as he had already stated, 
would be, to relieve the land from a bur- 
then to which it had been hitherto subject, 
and subject to which it had been taken, 
and to throw that tax upon the benefices 
of the clergy, who had entered upon them 
not subject to such a burthen. This tax, 
too, was to apply to existing interests. 
Now, he for one, would be ready to con- 
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sent to the principle, that first-fruits should 
be abolished, for he thought the mode of 
collection a bad one, and that a better one 
might be devised; but surely every prin- 
ciple of justice required that existing in- 
terests should be secured from the im- 
_ position to be provided as a substitute. 
Was it consistent with common justice 
to throw this imposition upon indivi- 
duals holding benefices who had taken 
them upon the implied condition that they 
should not be subject to it? He would 
take, as an instance, a benefice that had 
been entered upon, say three years ago, 
and the first-fruits of which had been paid, 
would it not be extremely hard, and most 
unjust, that the individual thus absolved 
from the first-fruits because he had al- 
ready paid them, should be subject to 
this tax? This was not only subjecting to 
this tax existing vested interests, but sub- 
jecting to it a man who had already given 
the equivalent for it. There were many 
such cases in Ireland. He knew himself 
of the case of a living of 1,300/. or 
1,400/. a-year, wherein the incumbent, 
owing to family circumstances, had been 
obliged to ensure his life, and wherein he 
was now in the receipt of only 300J. 
a-year. A great portion of his remaining 
income would be absorbed by this tax? 
Was a person so circumstanced to be 
totally deprived even of the means of 
subsistence for himself and his family ? 
It was on the express condition that exist- 
ing interests should remain untouched that 
Ministers had obtained his consent to sub- 
stitute a tax for first-fruits, and he should 
hesitate to proceed further if the condition 
was not adhered tu. There could be no 
doubt that Ministers did not originally 
intend the tax to fall on the existing 
occupants of benefices; for the Resolu- 
tion of the Committee of last Session 
(the right hon. Baronet read the Reso- 
lution) declared that the tax in lieu of 
first-fruits was to affect only benefices 
hereafter falling in. It was clearly the 
intention of the framers of the Resolution 
that the impost was only to be levied upon 
future incumbents. Thus, then, was the 
faith of Government pledged to the pro- 
tection of existing interests. The hon. 
member for Leeds (Mr. Macaulay) had 
endeavoured, but with a very light and 
timid touch, 
Et que 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse relinquit, 

to draw a distinction between the property 
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ofecclesiastical and lay corporations; butnot 
one word did he say upon the subject of 
vested interests. Indeed he seemed to ima- 
gine that none existed. He could not admit 
the justice of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s argument, that because there had 
been a transfer of the property of the 
Church from the Roman Catholic to the 
Protestant Church; that therefore, they 
had now a right to seize upon that pro- 
perty whenever they pleased, and _ deal 
with it as they pleased. Parliament had 
a right to see that the trusts for which 
the property was granted were performed, 
and might interfere for that purpose; but 
that principle could never justify the right 
of interference, not only as to the distri- 
bution, but as to the diversion of the pro- 
perty, for which the learned Gentleman 
contended. The learned Gentleman seem- 
ed very much embarrassed to determine 
the precise character of Church property. 
He seemed to labour under considerable 
difficulty in discovering a resemblance be- 
tween the condition of clerical property and 
any other. At length out came the hon. 
Gentleman’s very originalidea. A clergy- 
man, he said, in respect of his property, 
was not like a layman—he was not like 
the inheritor of an entailed estate—but 
he was remarkably like a half-pay officer. 
Now, why he was like a half-pay officer 
the hon, and learned Gentleman did not 
condescend to explain; but he must say, 
that, if wit consisted in finding an ana- 
logy between things apparently remote, 
this observation of the hon. member for 
Leeds was one of the wittiest things he had 
heard for a long time. But granted that 
a clergyman, in respect to his clerical in- 
come, was circumstanced like an officer in 
respect to his half-pay—granted, that 
there was no wit, nothing but plain truth 
in the analogy,—how did this help the 
learned Gentleman’s argument? Would 
he act by the officers on half-pay, as he 
proposed to act by the Irish clergy? 
Would he venture to allege, that, be- 
cause it was inconvenient to the general 
body of the people to maintain barracks, 
that therefore taxes to the amount of their 
maintenance should be.abolished, and the 
deficiency made up out of the vote for 
half-pay? If any man having a gene- 
ral knowledge of passing affairs, had been 
told that the House of Commons had 
been sitting and deliberating upon the 
Church of Ireland, he would naturally 
have imagined, considering tHe destitute 
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condition of the clergy of that Church, 
that the object of their deliberations was 
to provide some adequate relief for the 
sufferers. What would be his just surprise 
to learn that that was not the object, but 
that it was to endeavour to discover the 
best means of extracting a tax from the 
impoverished clergy of the Church of Ire- 
land? Many of that clergy had not for 
three years past, received one shilling of 
the dues they were legally entitled to. 
This tax, then, if extorted at all, must be 
taken out of the first tardy incomings of 
the clergyman whose family was already 
reduced to beggary. What would remain 
for their bare subsistence? How much was 
wanted in all for the Vestry-cess ? Ought 
they not to be made acquainted with that 
fact? They had heard of great expectations 
from the sale of Bishops’ lands. Would 
not the amount realised from that source be 
sufficient? The Committee would see how 
importantit was, that they should have some 
estimate of the sum required to enlighten 
the darkness they were in on the subject. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) 
had told them that the measures of Govern- 
ment last year for the collection of tithe 
had failed, and that it was their intention 
to come forward with others. And then, 
before the noble Lord told them what were 
his new measures for the relief of the 
clergy, he called upon them to concur in 
a tax upon that very clergy. The pre- 
amble of the Irish Clergy Relief Act of 
last Session set forth the ‘ existence of a 
conspiracy to prevent the collection of 
tithes, whereby the ordinary process of the 
law was of no avail,” and that “‘ it was ex- 
pedient to devise some mode of relief for 
the clergy, who were then in a state of 
great suffering.” The mode of relief was 
now explained—and it turned out to be a 
new tax. He felt the absurdity of mul- 
tiplying arguments against the gross in- 
justice of the noble Lord’s proposals. 
The duty of the House was first to ascer- 
tain if there-was any income at all col- 
lected by the clergy for them totax; next, 
to ascertain how much was wanted; and, 
lastly, to avoid interfering with existing 
interests. Last year, when the right hon. 
the Secretary for Ireland, used the words 
*¢ extinction of tithes ” in his Resolutions, 
he (Sir Robert Peel) rose in his place and 
warned him of. the consequences which 
had since ensued, Although the noble 
Lord did not intend that these words, going 
forth from the lips of a Minister of the 
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Crown amongst a credulous and excitable 
population should be construed into their 
obvious meaning—namely, utter and 
unqualified extinction; yet to that 
phrase might be traced a great deal of 
the distress of the clergy of Ireland. The 
other night he had also cautioned his 
Majesty’s Government against the proviso 
inserted in the Coercion Bill, thatthe Lord- 
lieutenant should not proclaim any dis- 
trict because of the ‘ nonpayment of 
tithes.” An illiterate peasant would natu- 
rally conclude that the meaning of the ex- 
emption was, that the Legislature looked 
with jealousy upon the collection of tithes, 
and encouraged him in his passive resist- 
ance to them. He admitted, that for the 
sake of Protestantism in Ireland, the 
Church of Ireland should undergo revision. 
But it must be done deliberately. Their 
first task was to do their duty to the 
Church of Ireland. They might then see 
what property there was to tax. At pre- 
sent there was none. For his own part, he 
was bound to say, that he did not think 
the Coronation Oath an insuperable barrier 
to the King’s giving his assent to a well 
considered measure for the reformation of 
the Church of Ireland. He had been as 
active an opponent of the concessions to 
the Catholics as any one in Parliament, 
but he had never relied upon the Coron- 
ation Oath as an obstacle to those con- 
cessions. He had never thought that that 
oath bound the King to maintain the 
Church and all its members, in possession 
of precisely every right and privilege 
which they might have possessed in 1688. 
It did bind him to consult all the essen- 
tial interests of the Church, to provide to 
the utmost of his power for its security; 
but it left him a discretion to take the 
course, which, in his conscience, the King 
might. believe best for those interests and 
that security. It was a disgraceful fact, 
that the clergy of Ireland were now sub- 
sisting upon eleemosynary aid; and, if 
in such circumstances, the noble Lord 
were to interfere with existing interests, he 
would establish a principle which would 
assuredly be afterwards visited upon other 
property. He hoped that before to-morrow 
the noble Lord would consider this subject, 
and make some modification of his Reso_ 
lutions. He would appeal to all Reformers 
upon this point, and he was sure they would 
not suffer the principle of Church Reform 
to be degraded and dishonoured by an act 
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Lord John Russell would endeavour like 
the right hon. Baronet to confine himself 
to the question immediately before the 
House, but at the same time it was im- 
possible not to see that the whole of the 
Resolutions were closely connected with 
the plan of Church reform propounded in 
the Bill already introduced to the House. 
He must observe with respect to the 
general object of these Resolutions, and of 
the Bill with which they were connected, 
that it was his wish to maintain the Church 
of Ireland, although not perhaps exactly 
in the same manner as some hon. Gentle- 
men appeared to desire. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked how it was possible to 
abolish Church-cess, until the House knew 
its actual amount. Though he did not 
know exactly the amount used for Church 
pee, he believed that the whole sum 
evied was about 60,000/.—certainly it 
did not amount to 70,0002. The real 
question before the House was, whether 
or not they were prepared to abolish 
Church-cess; which, if it were not the 
most oppressive tax, was certainly the 
most obnoxious to the feelings of the peo- 
ple. Let the House conceive a case,— 
which was by no means of rare occurrence 
—where only twelve or fourteen persons 
in the parish were Protestants; and yet 
all the Catholic inhabitants were called 
upon to pay this rate. The right hon. 
Baronet had admitted that some measure 
should be passed with a view to getting 
rid of the Church cess. The Committee 
of last year said, that they thought that it 
would be well to abolish this tax, and to 
substitute in its place, a charge upon the 
clergy to theamountof from twelve to fifteen 
per cent. It must be recollected that the 
revenue given to the Church, was not 
intended for the benefit of individuals; 
but for general utility. But then, said 
the right hon. Gentleman, you cannot 
take the amount of the Church cess from 
the revenue of the Church, at present; 
you may impose a tax upon those who, 
for the future, derive an income from the 
Church cess; it was unjust and bad in 
principle to tax the present incumbent. 
It was desirable that there should be no 
misunderstanding on this subject,—such 
as was occasioned last year on the subject 
of tithes, in consequence of an observation 
of his right hon. friend who brought that 
matter under the attention of the House. 
He believed that it was not only the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, but 
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that the Church cess should be extin- 
guished. Now it was the opinion of -his 
Majesty's Ministers that it was desirable 
to abolish that rate at once, and for ever. 
If the plan of the right hon. Gentleman 
were adopted it would be a considerable 
time before that result could be attained. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman consider 
the effect of abolishing Church-cess in one 
parish, and continuing it, for the lives of 
the incumbents, in the adjoining parishes. 
Let him consider what would be the effect 
of such an arrangement in the minds of 
the Catholic inhabitants of that country. 
He was satisfied that the adoption of such 
a regulation would be attended with the 
very worst consequences. The hon. 
member for the University of Oxford said, 
that William of Wyckham, and the other 
founders of the academic institutions in 
that University, were actuated by a view 
to the promotion of the glory of God, and 
the good of the people. He was sure 
that this was the case as regarded the 
Church Establishment; and in furtherance 
of that object it was desirable to remove 
those things which tended to render that 
institution odious to the people, and to 
prevent that good resulting from it which 
would otherwise ensue. The right hon. 
Gentleman produced a great effect on the 
House by arguing that the clergy of Ire- 
land required relief, and that instead of a 
plan of relief, this measure had for its 
object the taking away a portion of their 
incomes. But his Majesty’s Ministers 
had proposed a measure to relieve the 
clergy from the difficulties under which 
they laboured; and at the same time, while 
Ministers provided for their relief, they 
added to their security by endeavouring to 
prevent those unfortunate collisions from 
arising between a Catholic population 
and a Protestant Clergy, which had often 
been attended with such deplorable conse- 
quences. Ministers were anxious to put 
a stop to the system, by which the occupier 
of a single acre was taxed for the support 
of a Protestant Minister, and the repair 
of a Protestant Church ; and which neces- 
sarily must increase the odium which the 
Catholic population might feel towards a 
Protestant Church. The right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to the situation 
of the Protestant Church. He admitted 
that that Establishment had been placed 
in a dangerous situation, by those who 
had made false and unfounded statements 
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respecting the revenue, which the clergy 
of that Church derive from tithes. Instead 
of receiving one-tenth of the produce, it 
appeared that they did not receive 
one-tenth or one-fifteenth of the produce 
—but only one fifteenth of the rental. 
The average rent paid in Ireland (accord- 
ing to the evidence given before the Tithe 
Committee) was equal to one-third of the 
produce; so that while the landlord re- 
ceived one-third of the produce, the 
receipt of the clergyman did not exceed 
one forty-fifth. To leave the Church of 
Treland in its present state was to leave it 
in greater jeopardy than it could be placed 
in by almost any regulation; nor would 
the Church of England escape peril if it 
were determined that the condition of the 
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Church of Ireland should not be sepa- 
rately considered. He was satisfied that 
the revenue of the Church of England 
was not too much by a singleshilling and 
he should be sorry to see it reduced. The 
proposed reform he was convinced did not 
go further than was necessary for the 
stability of the Church, and it was calcu- 
lated rather to strengthen than injure the 
interests of the clergy of Ireland. 

Mr. Shaw recommended that the first 
Resolution should be agreed to, and that 
the discussion should be continued to- 
morrow on the second Resolution, 
which, in fact, was the real subject of 
debate. 

First Resolution agreed to; the House 
resumed; Committee to sit again. 
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Mr. William Roche: Sir, the question 
of the Address, as connected with Irish 
affairs, having been revived, may I be per- 
mitted to say a few words. I know it 
has and may be remarked, that Irish 
Members have had more than their due 
share of the debate; but, Sir, that. was 
rather a matter of necessity than choice, 
the subject coming more peculiarly home 
to their business and their bosoms. Sir, 
it is far from my inclination or intentions 
to occupy much of the time of the House, 
or unnecessarily to prolong the discussion 
of a subject which has been so ably 
handled, so amply elucidated, so almost 
perfectly exhausted, as regards the condi- 
tion and complaints of Ireland, by my hon. 
and learned friend the member for Dublin, 
and by the many and eloquent Gentlemen 
who followed and supported his repre- 
sentations and remonstrances. But, Sir, 
with my feelings on the wrongs, the wants, 
and just expectations of Ireland—feelings 
it would be rather strange, I did not 
entertain (coming as I do from so histori- 
cally interesting a portion of that country 
as the city of Limerick, which I have the 
honour to represent) a city not only loyal 
and brave in olden times, but in recent 
recollections, for it was her regiment of 
Militia, though vastly out-numbered, that 
gave the first check to the French invaders 
under Humbert. But, Sir, in expressing 
my feelings on Irish affairs, I am no less 
actuated, I assure the House, by an anxious 
desire for the prosperity, harmony, and 
consequent strength of the empire at large 
—and I also desire to express them in 
deference to the constituency which sent 
me here. ‘It is, therefore, Sir, that I wish 
to declare my coincidence in the senti- 
ments of regret and disappointment, which 
have fallen from my hon. precursors in 
the debate, as regards the meditated con- 
duct towards Ireland, one of unwise, un- 
kind, and uncalled for mixture of coercion 
and concession. Sir, I could not but be 


struck ‘during the course of this debate by 








the painful necessity which every Gentle- 
man felt, on alluding to Ireland, to use 
the epithet ‘ unfortunate,’ which, however 
true, and arising from sympathetic feel- 
ings, must have been no less grating to 
those who uttered it than mortifying to 
us Irish Members who heard it. Into an 
analysis of the causes which produced 
this unhappy condition, I shall not now 
enter further than to say, that as it was 
produced by bad treatment and bad 
government, the total reversal of that 
conduct and that system must be the 
obvious remedy. Sir, if even at this late 
period of Ireland’s misrule and misfor- 
tunes, measures were adopted, couched in 
a spirit of thorough redress and sincere 
conciliation, unmixed and unalloyed by 
those announcements of menace and coer- 
cion so utterly unnecessary in the present 
ample sufficiency of the law,—so suscepti- 
ble is the lrish character of grateful emo- 
tions, so disposed towards an oblivion of 
the past, in the anticipation of the future, 
that the post which wafted over to its 
shores such glad tidings, and such an 
auspicious Royal Speech, would accom- 
plish more in one day to allay discontent 
and ferment, by inducing amity of hearts 
and interests, than the most powerful 
combination of military and constabulary 
force, which tends rather to exasperate 
than cure the disease. But, Sir, when it 
is seen, that the case of Ireland is so mis- 
understood and distorted—when it is seen 
that the cure of its evils forms such a 
compound of contrarieties, coercion and 
conciliation—irritation and counter-irrita- 
tion (to use a medical phrase)—what good 
can be expected from such conflicting 
remedies, or from concessions attended by 
the old hacknied and inveterate habit of 
disparaging and neutralizing every boon 
(or rather act of justice) by some counter-- 
acting restraint; and truly has it been 
observed in the debate, what a different 
line of conduct is pursued towards this 
country when any circumstance disturbs 
222 
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its quiet. Investigation and redress are 
at once adopted, and rigorous measures 
postponed to wiser maxims. Adopt the 
same conduct towards Ireland, and similar 
will be the result.- But, Sir, it may be 
replied that the character of the Irish is 
formed of different materials; if it be so, 
it must be the result of different treatment 
and vicious demoralising policy, for human 
nature is found, under similar circum- 
stances, to be nearly the same everywhere ; 
and as regards Irish love and respect for 
justice, English historians themselves have 
promulgated it centuries ago. I, myself, 
Sir, can, in a limited way, bear testimony 
to this observation, for though being 
obliged as Magistrate of the city which I 
represent, to punish many offenders, yet I 
am sure I have not a personal enemy 
among them, because they are conscious 
I was actuated by no selfish, vindictive, 
or improper motive, but by the impartial 
exercise of an unavoidable duty. Let, 
Sir, in a more enlarged sphere, the same 
principles of jurisprudence and justice be 
adopted, and most beneficial will be the 
result. Sir, I shall not now enter into a 
‘detail of the various grievances and com- 
plaints, which have so long oppressed and 
depressed Ireland, as they will come, 
during the Session, progressively before 
the House, and shall conclude by briefly 
adverting to that most important topic 
the repeal of the Legislative Union. Sir, 
on that question, I came into Parliament 
with my mind disengaged, that is, so far 
as an indignant sense of the vicious system 
of Legislation and Government, and its 
evil consequences, could leave any sensi- 
tive mind disengaged. But I was still 
unwilling to control myself by any positive 
obligation—desirous of seeing whether a 
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Reformed Parliament would be more dis 
posed than its predecessors, to act with 
sympathy and justice towards Ireland, not 
by confining measures, of a petty paltry 
nature, but by an ample and prompt up- 
rooting of abuses. I was also desirous of 
seeing the question, one of such magni- 
tude, developed and discussed in all its 
bearings, in order that it may be canvassed 
and understood by the intelligence of the 
country, and because discussion always 
tends to promote and advance every sound 
and salutary measure ; but, Sir, as scarcely 
any state of things can be less endurable 
than the present condition of Ireland, as 
regards the rights, liberties, and happiness 
of the people, so will they fly to any legi- 
timate remedy if they are permitted to 
despair of adequate redress—an impression 
which the unwise and unkind association 
of coercion and concession, and the dis- 
position to close all deliberation on the 
question of Repeal, is little calculated to 
allay—an effort that will rather tend to 
augment than subdue the intensity of 
existing interest on the subject.  Redress, 
ample redress, is the only panacea. In 
that spirit, Sir, there is one effectual re- 
medy for the evils of Ireland, indeed of 
every country, that of consulting the 
interests of the many of the millions, in 
preference to the aggrandizement of the 
few. Adopt that maxim towards Ireland, 
and, as the celebrated Burke said on an- 
other occasion, 10,000, nay, 100,000 Irish 
swords will leap from the scabbards to 
avenge a wrong or an insult to their King 
and country, and peace, contentment, and 
prosperity will at length prevail in that 
— abused, and therefore distracted 
and. 
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